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CHAPTEB  Vn. 

The  place  which  William  Henry,  Prince  of  Onmge  Nassaa,  c^i^* 
occupies  in  the  history  of  England  and  of  mankind  is  so  great "  ^^^  - 
that  it  mar  be  desirable  to  portray  with  some  minuteness  the  wiiuam, 
strong  lineaments  of  his  character.  *  OrtDg**.''' 

He  Wis  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But  both  in  body  ^j^ 
and  in  mind  he  was  older  than  other  men  of  the  same  age.  pMrancA. 
Indeed  it  noight  be  said  that  he  had  never  been  young*  His 
exterial  appearance  is  almost  as  well  known  to  us  as  to  his 
own  captains  and  counsellors.  Sculptors,  painters ,  and 
medallists  exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  trans- 
miting  his  features  to  posterity;  and  hb  features  were  such  as 
nc  artist  could  fail  to  seize,  and  such  as,  once  seen,  could 
never  be  forgotten.  His  name  at  once  calls  up  before  us  a 
blender  and  feeble  frame,  a  lofly  and  ample  forehead,  a  nose 
curved  Hke  the  beak  of  an  eagle,  and  eye  rivalling  that  of  an 
eagle  in  brightness  and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  somewhat 
sullen  brow,  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish  mouth,  a  cheek 
pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed  by  sickness  and  by  care. 
That  pensive,  severe,  and  solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have 
belonged  to  a  happy  or  a  good-humoured  man.  But  it  indicates 

*  The  chief  materials  from  which  I  have  taken  my  description  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  will  be  found  in  Burnet's  History,  in  Temple's  and 
Goorville's  Memoirs ,  in  the  Negotiations  of  the  Counts  of£strades  and 
Avaux,  in  8ir  George  Downing's  Letters  to  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon, 
tnWagenaar's  voluminous  History,  in  Van  Hamper's  Karakterkunde  der 
Vaderiandsche  Geschiedenis,  and,  above  all,  in  William's  own  confi- 
dential correspondence,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Portland  permitted  8if 
ianet  Mackintosh  to  take  a  copy. 


2  HISTORY  OF  BNGLAND. 

CHAP.   In  a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capacity  equal  to  the  most 
^ggy' — arduous  enterprises,  and  fortitude  not  to  be  shaken  by  re- 
verses or  dangers. 
His  «ariy       Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the  qualities 
iduca"*  of  a  great  ruler;  and  education  had  developed  those  qualities 
uon.       in  no  common  degree.    With  strong  natural  sense,  and  rare 
force  of  will,  he  found  himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to 
open,  a  fatherless  and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a  great 
but  depressed  and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to  vast 
and  indefinite   pretensions,   which  excited  the  dread   and 
aversion  of  the  oligarchy  then  supreme  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces.    The  common  people,   fondly  attached   during  a 
century  to  his  house,  indicated,  whenever  they  saw  him,  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  they  regarded  him  as  their 
rightful  head.    The  able  and  experienced  ministers  of  the 
republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  came  every  day  to  pay 
their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and  to  observe  the  progress 
of  his  mind.    The  first  movements  of  his  ambition  were  care- 
fully watched:   every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  was 
noted  down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on  whose  judg- 
ment reliance  could  be  placed.    He  was  scarcely  fifteen  years 
old  when  all  the  domestics  who  were  attached  to  his  interest, 
or  who  enjoyed  any  share  of  his  confidence,  were  removed 
from  under  his  roof  by  the  jealous  government.    He  remon- 
strated with  energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vun.    Vigilant 
observers  saw  the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the  eyes  of  the 
young  state  prisoner.    His  health,  naturally  delicate,  sank 
for  a  time  under  the  emotions  which  his  desolate  situation  had 
produced.    Such  situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak, 
but  call  forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.    Surrounded  by 
snares   in  which  an  ordinary  youth  would  have  perished, 
William  learned  to  tread  at  once  warily  and  firmly.    Long 
before  he  reached  manhood  he  knew  how  to  keep  secrets, 
how  to  baffle  curiosity  by  dry  and  guarded  answers,  how  to, 
conceal  all  passions  under  the  same  show  of  grave  tranquillity^ 
Meanwhile  he  made  little  proficiency  in  fashionable  or  literary 
accomplishments.    The  manners  of  the  Dutch  nobility  of  that 
age  wanted  the  grace  which  was  found  in  the  highest  perfec- 
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Hon  among  tlie  gentlemen  of  France,  and  wbich,  in  an  inferior  oiap. 
degree,  embellished  the  Court  of  England;  and  his  manners  '^^^  - 
were  altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  countr}'men  thought  him 
blunt.  To  foreigners  he  oflen  seemed  churlish.  In  hi^  inter- 
course with  the  world  in  general  he  appeared  ignorant  or 
negligent  of  those  arts  which  double  the  value  of  a  favour  and 
take  away  the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He  was  little  intcrestetl  in 
letters  or  science.  The  discoveries  of  Newton  and  Leibnitz, 
the  poems  of  Dryden  and  Boileau,  were  unknown  to  him. 
Dramatic  performances  tired  him;  and  he  was  glad  to  turn 
away  from  the  stage  and  to  talk  about  public  aflairs,  while 
Orestes  was  raving,  or  while  Tartufle  was  pressing  Elmira*8 
hand.  He  had  indeed  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not  seldom 
employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a  natural  rlietoric,  quaint, 
indeed,  ¥at  vigorous  and  original.  He  did  not,  however, 
in  the  least  aflect  the  character  of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator.  His 
attention  had  been  confined  to  those  studies  which  form 
strenodus  and  sagacious  men  of  business.  From  a  child  he 
listened  with  interest  when  high  questions  of  alliance,  finance, 
and  war  were  discussed.  Of  geometry  he  learned  as  much 
as  Tas  necessary  for  the  construction  of  a  ravelin  (^  a  horn- 
work*  Of  languages,  by  the  help  of  a  memory  singularly 
powerful,  he  learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him 
i>  comprehend  and  answer  without  assistance  everything  that 
was  said  to  him,  and  every  letter  which  he  receive*!.  The 
Dutch  was  his  own  tongue.  He  understood  Latin,  Italian* 
and  Spanish.  He  spoke  and  wrote  French,  English,  and 
German,  inelegantly,  it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but  iluently 
and  intelligibly.  No  qualification  could  be  more  important 
to  a  man  whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in  organizing  great  alli- 
ances, and  in  commanding  armies  assembled  from  diflercnt 
countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  been  forced  on  nu  th««* 
bis  attention  by  circumstances,  and  seems  to  have  interested '^p'^/^'oQ^ 
him  more  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  general 
character.    Among  the  Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces, 
as  among  the  Protestants  of  our  island,  there  were  two  great 
reUgious  parties  which  almost  exactly  coincided  with  two 
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CHAP,  great  political  parties*  The  cliiedj  of  the  manicipal  oligarchr 
■  j^g^  ■  were  Arminians,  and  "were  commonly  re^rded  by  the  multi- 
tude as  little  better  than  Papists.  The  princes  of  Orange  had 
generally  been  the  patrons  of  the  CalTinistic  divinity,  and  owed 
no  small  part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal  for  the  doctrines 
of  election  and  final  perseverance,  a  zeal  not  always  en- 
lightened by  knowledge  or  tempered  by  humanity.  William 
had  been  carefully  instructed  from  a  child  in  the  theological 
system  to  which  his  family  was  attached,  and  regarded  that 
system  with  even  more  than  the  partiality  which  men  generally 
feel  for  a  hereditary  faith.  He  had  ruminated  on  the  great 
enigmas  which  had  been  discussed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and 
had  found  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Genevese 
school  something  which  suited  his  intellect  and  his  temper. 
That  example  of  intolerance  indeed  which  some  of  his  prede- 
cessors  had  set  he  never  imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  felt 
a  fixed  aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only  where  the  avowal 
was  obviously  politic,  but  on  occasions  where  it  seemed  that 
his  interest  would  have  been  promoted  by  dissimulation  or  by 
silence.  His  theological  opinions ,  however,  were  even  more 
decided  tban  those  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of  predestina- 
tion was  tlie  keystone  of  his  religion.  He  often  declared  that, 
if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet,  he  must  abandon  with  it  all 
belief  in  a  superintending  Providence,  and  must  become  a 
mere  Epicurean.  Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of 
his  vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from  the  speculative 
to  the  practical.  The  faculties  which  are  necessary  for  tho 
conduct  of  important  business  ripened  in  him  at  a  time  of  life 
when  they  have  scarcely  begun  to  blossom  in  ordinary  men. 
Since  Octavius  the  world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  preco- 
cious statesmanship.  Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to 
hear  the  weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen  the  Prince 
made  on  public  affairs,  and  still  more  surprised  to  see  a  lad, 
in  situations  in  which  he  might  have  been  expected  to  betray 
strong  passion,  preserve  a  composure  as  imperturbable  as 
their  own.  At  eighteen  he  sate  among  the  fathers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the  oldest  among 
them.    At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of  gloom  and  terror,  he  was 
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placed  ftt  the  head  of  the  admimttration.    At  twenty-three  be  c^* 
was  renowned  throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  a  politician.  ■  \^j]  ■ 
He  had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet:  he  was  the  soul 
of  a  mighty  coalition;  and  he  had  contended  with  honour  in 
the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest  generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a  warrior  than  of  ,^  ^i 
a  statesman:   but  he,  like  his  greatgrandikther,  the  silent itflea- 
prince  who  founded  UieBatavian  commonwealth,  occupies  %^*"^ 
far  higher  place  among  statesmen  than  among  warriors.    The 
event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing  test  of  the  abilities 
of  a  commander;  and  it  would  be  peculiarly  unjust  to  apply 
this  test  to  William:  for  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost  always 
opposed  to  captains  who  were  consummate  masters  of  their 
art,  and  to  troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to  his  own.    Yet 
Uiere  is  reascm  to  believe  that  he  was  by  no  means  equal,  as  a 
general  in  the  field,  to  some  who  ranked  far  below  him  in  in* 
telleotaal  powers*    To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on 
this  aabjeot  with  the  magnanimous  frankness  of  a  man  who  had 
doni  great  things,  and  who  could  well  afibrd  to  acknowledge 
sone  deficiencies.    He  had  never,   he  said,   served  an  ap* 
prenticeship  to  the  military  profession.    He  had  been  placed, 
while  still  a  boy ,  at  the  head  of  an  army.    Among  his  officers 
there  had  been  none  competent  to  instruct  him.    His  own 
blunders  and  their  consequences  had  been  his  only  lessons. 
^*I  would  give,"   he  once  exdaimed,  *^a  good  part  of  my 
estates  to  have  served  a  fbw  campaigns  under  the  Prince  o£ 
Cond^  before  I  had  to  command  against  him.'*    It  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William  from 
attaining  any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy  may  have  been 
favourable  to  the  general  vigour  of  his  intellect.   If  his  battles 
were  not  those  of  a  great  tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be 
called  a  great  man.    No  disaster  could  for  one  moment  de- 
prive him  of  his  firmness  or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all  his 
faculties.     His  defeats  were  repaired  with  such  marvellous 
celerity  that,  before  his  enemies  bad  sung  the  Te  Deum,  he 
was  agun  ready  for  conflict;  nor  did  his  adverse  fortune  ever 
deprive  him  of  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers. 
That  respect  and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small  measure  to 
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CKAP.  lug  personal  courage.  Courage,  in  the  degree  which  is  ne-^ 
"If^j^  "•  cessary  to  cany  a  soldier  without  disgrace  through  a  cam- 
paign, is  possessed,  or  might,  under  proper  training,  be  ac- 
quired, by  the  great  majority  of  men.  But  courage  like  that 
of  William  is  rare  indeed.  He  was  proved  by  every  test;  by 
war,  by  wounds,  by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by 
raging  seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of  assassina- 
tion, a  risk  which  has  shaken  very  strong  nerves ,  a  risk  which 
severely  tried  even  the  adamantine  fortitude  of  CromwelL 
Yet  none  could  ever  discover  what  that  thing  was  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  feared*  His  advisers  could  with  dif&culty 
induce  him  to  take  any  precaution  against  the  pistols  and 
daggers  of  conspirators.  *  Old  sailors  were  amazed  at  the 
composure  which  he  preserved  amidst  roaring  breakers  on  a 
perilous  coast.  In  battle  his  bravery  made  him  conspicuous 
even  among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew  forth 
the  generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and  was  never  ques- 
tioned even  by  the  injustice  of  hostile  factions.  During  his 
first  campaigns  he  exposed  himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for 
death,  was  always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the  re- 
treat, fought,  sword  in  hand,  in  the  thickest  press,  and,  with 
A  musket  ball  in  his  arm  and  the  blood  streaming  over  his 
cuirass,  still  stood  his  ground  and  waved  his  hat  under  the 
hottest  fire.  His  friends  adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a 
life  invaluable  to  his  country;  and  his  most  illustrious  an- 
tagonist, the  great  Condd,  remarked,  after  the  bloody  day  of 
Senefi*,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  in  all  things  borne 
himself  like  an  old  general,  except  in  exposing  himself  like  a 
young  soldier.  William  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity. 
It  was,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  on  a  cool  calculation 

*  William  was  earnestly  intreated  by  his  friends,  after  the  peace  of 
Byswick,  to  speak  seriously  to  the  French  ambassador  about  the  schemes 
of  assassination  which  the  Jacobites  of  St.  Germains  were  constantly 
contriving.  The  cold  magnanimity  with  which  these  intimations  of 
danger  were  received  it  singularly  characteristic.  To  Bentinck,  who 
had  sent  from  Paris  very  alarming  intelligence,  William  merely  replied, 
at  the  end  of  a  long  letter  of  business ,  —  *^  Pour  les  assasins  je  ne  luy  en 
ay  pas  voulu  parler,  croiant  que  c'^toit  au  desous  de  moy."  May  A* 
1698.    I  keep  the  original  orthography ,  if  it  is  to  be  so  called. 
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of  what  tbe  public  interest  required  that  he  was  always  at  the  ch>i^. 
post  of  danger.  The  troops  which  he  commanded  had  been  ^if„\ 
Uttle  used  to  war  ^  and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with  the 
veteran  soldiery  of  France.  It  was  necessary  that  their  leader 
should  show  them  how  battles  were  to  be  won.  And  in  truth 
more  than  one  day  which  had  seemed  hopelessly  lost  was 
retrieved  by  the  hardihood  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken 
battalions  and  cut  down  with  his  own  hand  the  cowards  who 
set  the  example  of  flight.  Sometimes,  however,  it  seemed 
that  he  had  a  strange  pleasure  in  venturing  his  person.  It  was 
remarked  that  his  spirits  were  never  so  high  and  his  manners 
never  so  gracious  and  easy  as  amidst  the  tumult  and  carnage 
of  a  battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked  the  excitement  of 
danger*  Cards,  chess,  and  billiards  gave  him  no  pleasure. 
The  chase  was  his  favourite  recreation;  and  he  loved  it  most 
when  it  was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps  were  sometimes  such 
that  hfs  boldest  companions  did  not  like  to  follow  him.  He 
seenu  even  to  have  thought  the  most  hardy  field  sports  of 
Engfond  effeminate,  and  to  have  pined  in  the  Great  Park  of 
Windsor  for  the  game  which  he  had  been  used  to  drive  to  bay 
inthe  forests  of  Guelders,  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  and  huge 
stags  with  sixteen  antlers.* 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  remarkable  be-  Rif  lova 
cause  his  physical  organization  was  unusually  delicate.    From  dinger: 
a  child  he  had  been  weak  and  sickly.    In  the  prime  of  man-  Jj,\|jJ** 
hood  his  complaints  had  been  aggravated  by  a  severe  attack 
of  small  pox.  He  was  asthmatic  and  consumptive.  His  slender 
frame  was  shaken  by  a  constant  hoarse  cough.    He  could  not 
sleep  unless  his  head  was  propped  by  several  pillows,  and 
could  scarcely  draw  his  breath  in  any  but  the  purest  air. 
Cruel  headaches  frequently  tortured  him.    Exertion  soon  fa- 

*  From  Windsor  he  wrote  to  Bentinck,  then  ambassador  at  Paris. 
'^Pay  pris  avant  hier  nn  cerf  dans  la  forest  avec  les  chains  da  Pr.  de 
Denm.  el  ay  fait  un  assez  jolie  chasse,  autant  que  ce  vilain  paiis  le 

permest."       ^\^  ^  '  1698.    The  spelling  is  bad,  but  not  worse  than 

Napoleon's.    William  wrote  in  better  humour  from  Loo.    ^^Nous  avons 
pris  deux  gros  cerfs,  le  premier  dans  Dorewaert,  qui  est  un  des  plus 

.grof  que  Je  sache  avoir  jamais  prif .    11  porte  seize."   ^^  ^fi^'^* 
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^yf^'  tigued  him.    The  pliysicians  constantly  kept  up  th«  hopes  of 
— jgg^his  enemies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which,  if  there  were 
anything  certain  in  medical  science,  it  was  impossible  that  his 
broken  constitution  could  hold  put.  Yet,  through  a  life  which 
was  one  long  disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never  failed,  on 
any  great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his  sufiering  and  languid  body* 
Coldness        He  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sensibilities: 
manners  but  the  Strength  of  his  emotions  was  not  suspected  by  the 
"rtngth  '''"^^^rld.    From  the  multitude  his  joy  and  his  grief,  his  affection 
of  his      and  his  resentment,  were  hidden  by  a  phlegmatic  sepenity, 
emotions,  ^j^j^j^  made  him  pass  for  the  most  cold-blooded  of  mankind. 
Those  who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom  detect  any 
sign  of  pleasure.    Those  who  saw  him  after  a  defeat  looked  in 
vain  for  any  trace  of  vexation.    He  priused  and  reprimanded, 
rewarded  and  punished,  with  the  stem  tranquillity  of  a  Mo- 
hawk chief:  but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  saw  hipti  near 
were  aware  that  under  all  this  ice  a  fierce  fire  was  constantly 
buming.    It  was  seldom  that  anger  deprived  him  of  power 
over  himself.    But  when  he  was  really  enraged  the  first  out- 
break of  his  passion  was  terrible.    It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe 
to  approach  him*    On  these  rare  occasions,  however,  as  soon 
as  he  regained  his  self  command,  he  made  such  ample  repara- 
tion to  those  whom  he  had  wronged  as  tempted  thepi  to  wish 
that  he  would  go  into  a  fury  again.    Qis  affection  was  as  in^ 
petuous  as  his  wrath.    Where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the 
whole  energy  of  his  strong  mind.    When  death  separated  him 
from  what  he  loved,  l^e  few  who  witnessed  his  agonies  trem- 
bled for  his  reason  and  his  life*    To  a  very  small  circle  of  in- 
timate friends,  on  whose  fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could  ab- 
solutely depend,  he  wa^s  a  difiVrent  man  from  the  reserved  and 
stoical  William  whom  the  multitude  snpposed  to  be  destitute 
of  human  feelings.    He  was  kind,  cordial,  open,  even  con- 
vivial and  jocose,  would  sit  at  table  many  hours,  and  would 
Bit        bear  his  full  share  in  festive  conversation.    Highest  in  his 
IhiiTfor   ^^^ouf  stood  a  gentleman  of  his  household  named  Benttnck, 
Bentinck.  sprung  from  a  noble  Batavian  race,  and  destined  to  be  the 
founder  of  one  of  the  great  patrician  houses  of  England.    The 
fidelity  of  Bentinck  had  been  tried  by  no  common  test.    It 
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was  wliile  the  United  Provinces  wore  straggling  for  existence  <^baf. 
against  the  French  power  that  the  young  Prince  on  «^om  all  ^"' 
their  hopes  w«re  fixed  waa  seized  by  the  small  pox.  That 
disease  had  been  fatal  to  many  members  of  his  family,  and  at 
first  wore,  in  his  case,  a  peculiarly  malignant  aspect.  The 
public  consternation  was  great.  The  streets  of  the  Hague 
were  crowded  from  daybreak  to  sunaet  by  persons  anxiously 
asking  how  his  Highness  was.  At  length  his  complaint  took 
a  favourable  turn.  His  escape  was  attributed  partly  to  his 
own  singular  equanimity,  and  partly  to  the  intrepid  and  inde- 
fatigable firiencbhip  of  Baitinck.  From  the  hands  of  Bentinck 
alone  William  took  food  and  medicine*  By  Bentinck 
alone  William  was  lifted  from  his  bed  and  laid  down  in  it. 
^  Whether  Bentinck  slept  or  not  while  I  was  ill,"  said  William 
to  Temple,  with  great  tenderness,  **1  know  not.  But  this 
I  know,  that,  through  sixteen  days  and  nights,  I  never  once 
called  fbr  anything  but  that  Bentin^  was  instantly  at  my 
side."  Before  the  faithful  servant  had  entirely  performed  his 
task,  he  had  himself  caught  the  contagion.  Still,  however, 
he  bore  up  against  drowsiness  and  fever  ^1  bis  master  was 
proEonnced  convalescent.  Then,  at  length,  Bentinck  asked 
leave  to  go  home.  It  was  time :  for  his  limbs  would  no  longer 
support  him.  He  was  in  great  danger,  but  recovered,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  left  his  bod,  hastened  to  the  army,  where, 
during  many  sharp  campaigns,  he  was  ever  fbund,  as  he  had 
been  in  peril  of  a  different  kind,  close  to  William's  side.   . 

Such  was  the  origin  of  a  friendship  as  warm  and  pure  as 
any  that  ancient  or  modem  history  records.  The  descendants 
of  Bentinck  still  preserve  many  letters  written  by  William  to 
their  ancestor:  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  person 
who  has  not  studied  those  letters  can  form  a  correct  notion  of 
the  Prince's  character.  He  whom  even  his  admirers  generally 
accounted  the  most  distant  and  frigid  of  men  here  forgets  all 
disdnctions  of  rank,  and  pours  out  all  his  thoughts  with 
the  ingenuousness  of  a  schoolboy.  He  imparts  without  reserve 
secrets  of  the  highest  moment.  He  explains  with  perfect 
simplicity  vast  designs  affecting  all  the  governments  of  Eu- 
rope.   &Ungled  with  his  communioations  on  sack  subjects  are 
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CHAP,  other  commanications  of  a  very  different,  but  perhaps  not  of 
-j~— a  less  interesting  kind*  All  his  adventures,  all  his  personal 
feelings,  his  long  runs  after  enormous  stags,  his  carousals  on 
St.  Hubert's  day,  the  growth  of  his  plantations,  the  failure 
of  his  melons,  the  state  of  his  stud,  his  wish  to  procure  an 
easy  pad  nag  for  his  wife,  his  vexation  at  learning  that  one  of 
his  household,  after  ruining  a  girl  of  good  family,  refused  ta 
marry  her,  his  fits  of  sea-sickness,  his  coughs,  his  headaches* 
his  devotional  moods,  his  gratitude  for  the  divine  protection 
afler  a  great  escape,  his  struggles  to  submit  himself  to  the 
divine  will  afler  a  disaster,  are  described  with  an  amiable 
garrulity  hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  the  most  discreet 
and  sedate  statesman  of  the  age.  Still  more  remarkable  ia 
the  careless  effusion  of  his  tenderness,  and  the  brotherly 
interest  which  he  takes  in  his  friend's  domestic  felicity* 
When  an  heir  is  born  to  Bentinck,  "he  will  live,  I  hope," 
says  William,  "to  be  as  good  a  fellow  as  you  are;  and,  if  I 
should  have  a  son,  our  children  will  love  each  other,  I  hope, 
as  we  have  done."  *  Through  life  he  continues  to  regard  the 
little  Bentincks  with  paternal  kindness.  He  calls  them  by 
endearing  diminutives:  he  takes  charge  of  them  in  Uieir 
father's  absence,  and,  though  vexed  at  being  forced  to  refuse 
them  any  pleasure,  will  not  suffer  them  to  go  on  a  hunting 
party,  where  there  would  be  risk  of  a  push  from  a  stag's  homt 
or  to  sit  up  late  at  a  riotous  supper.**  When  their  mother  is 
taken  ill  during  her  husband's  absence ,  William,  in  the  midst 
of  business  of  the  highest  moment,  finds  time  to  send  off 
several  expresses  in  one  day  with  short  notes  containing 
intelligence  of  her  state.***  On  one  occasion ,  when  she  is 
pronounced  out  of  danger  after  a  severe  attack,  the  Prince 
breaks  forth  into  fervent  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God. 
*'  I  write ,"  he  says ,  "  with  tears  of  joy  in  my  eyes."  f    There 

•  March  3. 1679. 

**  '*  VoiU  en  peu  de  root  le  detail  de  nostre  St.  Hubert*  Et  j*ay  eu 
soin  que  M.  Woodsloc"  (Bentinck^s  eldest  son)  "n'a  point  est^  h  la 
chasse,  bien  moin  au  soup6,  quoyquMl  fut  icy.  Vous  pouvei  pourtant 
croire  que  de  n'avoir  pas  chasse  I'a  un  peu  mortifid,  mats  Je  ne  I'ay  paa 
ausA  prendre  sur  moy,  puisque  vous  m'aviez  dit  que  vous  ne  le  souhaixi 
Ueipas."    From  Loo,  Nov.  4.  16OT. 

***  On  the  t5th  of  June,  168S.  f  Sept,  6.  t679. 
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IS  a  singnlar  charm  in  such  letters,  penned  by  a  man  whose  ^.4^* 
irresistible  energy  and  inflexible  firmness  extorted  the  respect    mi^  * 
of  his   enemies,    whose  cold   and  ungracious   demeanour 
repelled  the  attachment  of  almost  all  his  partisans,  and  whose 
mind  was  occupied  by  gigantic  schemes  which  have  changed 
the  face  of  the  world. 

His  kindness  was  not  misplaced.  Bentinck  was  early 
pronounced  by  Temple  to  be  the  best  and  truest  servant  that 
ever  prince  had  the  good  fortune  to  possess,  and  continued 
through  life  to  merit  that  honourable  character.  The  friends 
were  indeed  made  for  each  other.  William  wanted  neither  a 
guide  nor  a  flatterer.  Having  a  firm  and  just  rehance  on  his 
own  judgment,  he  was  not  partial  to  counsellors  who  dealt 
much  in  suggestions  and  objections.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
too  much  discernment,  and  too  much  elevation  of  mind,  to  be 
gratified  by  sycophancy.  The  confidant  of  such  a  prince 
ought  tft  be  a  man,  not  of  inventive  genius  or  commanding 
spirit,  but  brave  and  faithful,  capable  of  executing  orders 
punctually,  of  keeping  secrets  inviolably,  of  observing  facts 
vigilintly,  and  of  reporting  them  truly;  and  such  a  man  was 
BcDcinck. 

William  was  not  less  fortunate  in  marriage  than  in  friend*  f^\^ 
sbip.  Yet  hb  marriage  had  not  at  first  promised  much  or 
domestic  happiness.  His  choice  had  been  determined  chielly  ^'"'** 
hy  political  considerations:  nor  did  it  seem  likely  that  any 
strong  affection  would  grow  up  between  a  handsome  girl  of 
sixteen,  well  disposed  indeed,  and  naturally  intelligent,  but 
Ignorant  and  simple,  and  a  bridegroom  who,  though  he  had 
not  completed  his  twenty-eighth  year,  was  in  constitution 
older  thui  her  father,  whose  manner  was  chilling,  and  whose 
head  was  constantly  occupied  by  public  business  or  by  field 
sports.  For  a  time  William  was  a  negligent  husband.  He 
was  indeed  drawn  away  from  his  wife  by  other  women,  par- 
ticuhirly  by  one  of  her  ladies,  Elizabeth  Villiers,  who,  though 
destitute  of  personal  attractions,  and  disfigured  by  a  hideous 
squint,  possessed  talents  which  well  fitted  her  to  partake  his 
cares.  *  He  was  indeed  ashamed  of  his  errors ,  and  spared  no 
*  See  Swift's  account  of  her  ia  the  Journal  to  Stella. 
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<^HAp.  pains  to  conceal  them:  but,  in  spite  of  all  hts  precautions, 
'"  i<8?l"'  Mary  well  knew  that  he  was  not  strictly  faithful  to  her.  Spies 
and  tale-bearers,  encouraged  by  her  father,  did  their  best  to 
inflame  her  resentment.  A  man  of  a  very  different  character, 
the  excellent  Ken,  who  was  her  chaplain  at  the  Kagae  daring 
some  months,  was  so  much  incensed  by  her  wrongs  that  he, 
with  more  zeal  than  discretion,  threatened  to  reprimand  her 
husband  severely.*  She,  however,  bore  her  injuries  with* 
meekness  and  patience  which  deserved,  and  gradually  ob- 
tained, William's  esteem  and  gratitude.  Yet  there  still 
remained  one  cause  of  estrangement.  A  time  would  probably 
come  when  the  Princess,  who  had  been  educated  only  to 
work  embroidery,  to  play  on  the  spinet,  and  to  read  the  Bible 
and  the  Whole  Duty  of  Man,  would  be  the  diief  of  a  great 
monarchy,  and  would  hold  the  balance  of  Europe,  while  her 
lord,  ambitious,  versed  in  affairs,  and  bent  on  great  enter- 
prises, would  find  in  the  British  government  no  place  marked 
out  for  him,  and  would  hold  power  only  from  her  bounty  and 
during  her  pleasure.  It  is  not  strange  that  a  man  so  fond  of 
authority  as  William,  and  so  conscious  of  a  genius  for  com- 
mand, should  have  strongly  felt  that  jealousy  which,  during 
a  few  hours  of  royalty,  put  dissension  between  Guildford 
Dudley  and  the  Lady  Jane,  and  which  produced  a  rupture 
still  more  tragical  between  Damley  and  the  Queen  of  Scots. 
The  Princess  of  Orange  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  of  her 
husband's  feelings.  Her  preceptor.  Bishop  Compton,  had 
instructed  her  carefully  in  religion,  and  had  especially 
guarded  her  mind  against  the  arts  of  Roman  Catholic  divines, 
but  had  left  her  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  English  eonstitu* 
tion  and  of  her  own  position.  She  knew  that  her  marriage 
vow  bound  her  to  obey  her  husband;  and  it  had  never  oc- 
curred to  her  that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  to  each 
other  might  one  day  be  inverted.  She  had  been  nine  years 
married  before  she  discovered  the  cause  of  William's  discon- 
tent; nor  would  she  ever  have  learned  it  from  himself.  In 
general  his  temper  inclined  him  rather  to  brood  over  his  griefs 

*  Henry  Sidney*8  Journal  of  March  31.  ifiSO,   in  Mr.  Blencowe'f 
ioteresUng  collection. 
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tban  to  give  atterance  to  them;  and  in  this  particular  case  his  ^^* 
lips  were  sealed  hy  a  very  natural  delicacy.    At  length  a    i^^" 
complete  explanation  and  reconciliation  were  brought  about 
by  the  agency  of  Gilbert  Burnet. 

The  fame  of  Burnet  has  been  attacked  with  singiilar  malice  oiibMi 
and  pertinacity.  The  attack  began  early  in  hit  life^  and  it"*^*^ 
still  carried  on  with  undiminished  vigour,  though  he  has  now 
been  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  in  his  grave.  He  is 
indeed  as  fur  a  mark  as  factious  i^imosity  and  petulant  wit 
could  desire.  The  faults  of  his  understanding  and  temper  lie 
on  the  surface,  and  cannot  be  missed.  They  were  not  the 
faults  which  are  ordinarily  considered  as  belonging  to  his 
country.  Alone  among  the  many  Scotchmen  who  have  raised 
themsehree  to  distinction  and  prosperity  in  England,  he  had 
that  character  which  satirists,  novelists,  and  dramatists  have 
agreed  to  ascribe  to  Irish  adventurers.  His  high  animal 
spirits,  his  boastfulness,  his  undissembled  vanity,  his  pro- 
pensity to  blunder,  his  provoking  indiscretion,  his  unabashed 
andacitt,  afforded  inexhaustible  subjects  of  ridicule  to  the 
Toriea  Nor  did  his  enemies  omit  to  compliment  him,  some* 
times  with  more  pleasantry  than  delicacy,  on  the  breadth  of 
his  shoulders,  the  thickness  of  his  calves,  and  his  success  in 
matrimonial  projects  on  amorous  and  opulent  widows.  Yet 
Bomet,  though  open  in  many  respects  to  ridicule,  and  even 
to  serious  censure,  was  no  contemptible  man.  His  parts  were 
quick,  his  industry  unwearied,  his  reading  various  and  most 
extensive.  He  was  at  once  a  historian,  an  antiquary,  a 
theologian,  a  preacher,  a  pamphleteer,  a  debater,  and  an 
active  political  leader;  and  in  every  one  of  these  characters 
made  himself  conspicuous  among  able  competitors.  The 
many  spirited  tracts  which  he  wrote  on  passing  events  are  now 
known  only  to  the  curious:  but  his  History  of  his  own  Times, 
his  History  of  the  Reformation,  his  Exposition  of  the  Articles, 
hb  Discourse  of  Pastoral  Care,  his  Life  of  Hale,  his  Life  of 
Wilmot,  are  still  reprinted,  nor  is  any  good  private  library 
without  them.  Against  such  a  fact  as  this  all  the  efforts  of  de- 
tractors are  vain.  A  writer,  whose  voluminous  works,  in 
leveral  branches  of  literature,  find  numerous  readers   a 
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c^AP.  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  his  death,  may  have  had  great 
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faults,  but  must  also  have  had  ^eat  merits:  and  Burnet  had 
great  merits,  a  fertile  and  vigorous  mind,  and  a  style,  far 
indeed  removed  from  faultless  purity,  but  always  clear,  often 
lively,  and  sometimes  rising  to  solemn  and  fervid  eloquence* 
In  the  pulpit  the  effect  of  his  discourses,  which  were  delivered 
without  any  note,  was  heightened  by  a  noble  figure  and  by 
pathetic  action.  He  was  often  interrupted  by  the  deep  hum 
of  his  audience ;  and  when,  after  preaching  out  the  hour  glass, 
which  in  those  days  was  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  pulpit,  ha 
held  it  up  in  his  hand,  the  congregation  clamorously  en- 
couraged him  to  go  on  till  the  sand  had  run  off  once  more.* 
In  his  moral  character,  as  in  his  intellect,  great  blemishes 
were  more  than  compensated  by  great  excellence.  Though 
often  misled  by  prejudice  and  passion,  he  was  emphatically 
an  honest  man.  Though  he  was  not  secure  from  the  seduc* 
tions  of  vanity,  his  spirit  was  raised  high  above  the  influence 
either  of  cupidity  or  of  fear.  His  nature  was  kind ,  generous, 
grateful,  forgiving.**  His  religious  zeal,  though  steady  and 
ardent,  was  in  general  restrained  by  humanity,  and  by  a 
respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience.  Strongly  attached  to 
what  he  regarded  as  the  spirit  of  Christianity,  he  looked  with 
indifference  on  rites,  names,  and  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity, 
and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  severe  even  on  infidels 

*  Speaker  Onslow*8  note  on  Burnet,  1.  596. ;  Johnson's  Life  of  Sprat. 
**  No  person  has  contradicted  Burnet  more  frequently  or  with  more 
asperity  than  Dartmouih.  Yet  Dartmouth  wrote,  *^1  do  not  think  ha 
designedly  published  anything  he  believed  to  be  false.**  At  a  later  pe« 
riod  Dartmouih,  provoked  by  some  remarks  on  himself  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Bishop's  history,  retracted  this  praise:  but  to  such  a  re- 
tractation little  importance  can  be  attached.  Even  Swift  has  the  justice 
to  say,  *' Alter  all,  he  was  a  man  of  generosity  and  good-naiure."  — 
Short  Remarks   on  Bishop  Burnet's  History. 

It  is  usual  to  censnre  Burnet  as  a  singularly  inaccurate  historian; 
but  I  believe  the  charge  to  be  altogether  unjust.  He  appears  to  be  sin- 
gularly inaccurate  only  because  his  narrative  has  been  subjected  to  a 
scruUny  singularly  severe  and  unfriendly.  If  any  Whig  thought  it  worth 
while  to  subject  Keresby's  Memoirs,  North's  Kxamen,  Mulgrave*s  Ac^ 
count  of  the  Revolution ,  or  the  Life  of  James  the  Second ,  edited  by 
Clarke,  to  a  similar  scrutiny,  it  would  soon  appear  that  Burnet  wi^  far 
indeed  from  boixxg  the  most  inexact  writer  of  bis  time. 
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jund  heretics  wbose  lives  were  pure,  and  whose  errors  ap-  ^JAp. 
peared  to  be  the  effect  rather  of  some  perversion  of  the  under-  ■  m^^  ■ 
standing  than  of  the  depravity  of  the  heart.    But,  like  many 
other  good  men  of  that  age,  he  regarded  the  case  of  the 
Chorch  of  Rome  as  an  exception  to  all  ordinary  rules. 

Burnet  had  during  some  years  had  an  European  reputation. 
His  History  of  the  Reformation  had  been  received  with  loud 
applause  by  all  Protestants,  and  had  been  felt  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  as  a  severe  blow.  The  greatest  Doctor  that  the 
Chorch  of  Rome  has  produced  since  the  schism  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  was  engaged  in 
framing  an  elaborate  reply.  Burnet  had  been  honoured  by  a 
vote  of  thanks  from  one  of  the  zealous  Parliaments  which  had 
latc  during  the  excitement  of  the  Popish  plot,  and  had  been 
exhorted,  m  the  name  of  the  Commons  of  England,  to  continue 
his  historical  researches.  He  had  been  admitted  to  familiar 
conversation  both  with  Charles  and  James,  had  lived  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy  with  several  distinguished  statesmen, 
particularly  with  Halifax,  and  had  been  the  spiritual  guide  of 
some  persons  of  the  highest  note*  He  had  reclaimed  from 
atheism  and  from  licentiousness  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
libcitines  of  the  age,  John  Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.  Lord 
St&ford,  the  victim  of  Oates,  had,  though  a  Roman  Catholic, 
been  edified  in  his  last  hours  by  Burnet*s  exhortations 
touching  those  points  on  which  all  Christians  agree.  A  few 
years  later  a  more  illustrious  sufferer,  Lord  Russell,  had  been 
accompanied  by  Burnet  from  the  Tower  to  the  scaffold  in 
Lincoln^s  Inn  Fields.  The  court  had  neglected  no  means  of 
gaining  so  active  and  able  a  divine.  Neither  royal  blandish- 
ments nor  promises  of  valuable  preferment  had  been  spared. 
But  Burnet,  though  infected  in  early  youth  by  those  servile 
doctrines  which  were  commonly  hold  by  the  clergy  of  that  age, 
had  become  on  conviction  a  Whig;  and  he  firmly  adhered 
through  all  vicissitudes  to  his  principles.  He  had,  however, 
no  part  in  that  conspiracy  which  brought  so  much  disgrace  and 
calamity  on  the  Whig  party,  and  not  only  abhorred  the 
murderous  designs  of  Goodenough  and  Ferguson,  but  was 
of  opinion  that  even  his  beloved  and  honoured  fnend  Russell 
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^yil'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  nnjustifiable  lengths  against  the  government. 
'  iMT*.  A  time  at  length  arrived  when  innocence  was  not  a  suflident 
protection.  Burnet,  though  not  guilty  of  any  legal  offence, 
was  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  court*  He  retired  to  the 
Continent,  and,  after  passing  about  a  year  in  those  wanderings 
through  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Grermany,  of  which  he  haa 
left  us  an  agreeable  narrative,  reached  the  Hague  in  the 
summer  of  1686,  and  was  received  there  with  kindness  and 
respect.  He  had  many  free  conversations  with  the  Princess 
on  politics  and  religion,  and  soon  became  her  spiritual 
director  and  confidential  adviser*  William  proved  a  much 
more  gracious  host  than  could  have  been  expected.  For  of 
all  faults  of&ciousness  and  indiscretion  were  the  most  offensive 
to  him:  and  Burnet  was  allowed  even  by  friends  and  ad- 
mirers to  be  the  most  offidous  and  indiscreet  of  mankind. 
But  the  sagadous  Prince  perceived  that  this  pushing  talkative 
divine,  who  was  always  blabbing  secrets,  asking  impertinent 
questions,  obtruding  unasked  advice,  was  nevertheless  an 
upright,  courageous  and  able  man,  well  acquainted  with  the 
temper  and  the  views  of  British  sects  and  factions.  The  fame 
of  Burnet's  eloquence  and  erudition  was  also  widely  spread. 
William  was  not  himself  a  reading  man.  But  he  had  now  been 
many  years  at  the  head  of  the  Dutch  administration,  in  an  age 
when  the  Dutch  press  was  one  of  the  most  formidable  engines 
by  which  the  public  mind  of  Europe  was  moved,  and ,  though 
he  had  no  taste  for  literary  pleasures ,  was  far  too  wise  and  too 
observant  to  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  literary  assistance. 
He  was  aware  that  a  popular  pamphlet  might  sometimes  be  of 
as  much  service  as  a  victory  in  the  field.  He  also  felt  the 
importance  of  having  always  near  him  some  person  well  in- 
formed as  to  the  civil  and  ecdesiastical  polity  of  our  island: 
and  Burnet  was  eminently  qualified  to  be  of  use  as  a  living 
dictionary  of  British  affairs.  For  his  knowledge,  though  not 
always  accurate,  was  of  immense  extent;  and  there  were  in 
England  and  Scotland  few  eminent  men  of  any  political  or 
religious  party  with  whom  he  had  not  conversed.  He  was 
therefore  admitted  to  as  large  a  share  of  favour  and  confidence 
as  was  granted  to  any  but  those  who  composed  the  ycry  small 
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inmost  knot  of  the  Prince's  private  friends*  When  theDoctor  C'^r* 
took  liberties 9  which  was  not  seldom  the  case,  his  patron  ■  my," 
became  more  than  usually  cold  and  sullen,  and  sometimes 
altered  a  short  dry  sarcasm  which  would  have  struck  dumb 
any  person  of  ordinary  assurance.  In  spite  of  such  occurren- 
ces, however,  the  amity  between  this  singular ^air  continued, 
with  some  temporary  interruptions,  till  it  was  dissolved  by 
death.  Indeed,  it  was  not  easy  to  wound  Bumel*s  feelings* 
fiis  self-complacency,  his  animal  spirits,  and  his  want  of  tact, 
were  such  that,  though  he  frequently  gave  offence,  he  never 
took  it. 

All  the  peculiarities  of  his  character  fitted  him  to  be  the  "*^^"(* 
peacemaker  between  William  and  Mary.    When  persons  who  food  nn- 
oaght  to  esteem  and  love  each  other  are  kept  asunder,  as  foYb'-^* 
often  happens,  by  some  cause  wliich  three  words  of  frank  ex-  tw««n  th« 
planation  would  remove,  they  are  fortunate  if  they  possess  an  and"^ 
mdiscreet  firiend  who  blurts  out  the  whole  truth.    Burnet ''*"•"• 
pltdnly  told  the  Princess  what  the  feeling  was  which  preyed 
opon  her  husband's  mind.    She  learned  for  the  first  time, 
with  no  small  astonishment,  that,  when  she  became  Queen  of 
England,  William  would  not  share  her  throne.    She  warmly 
declared  that  there  was  no  proof  of  conjugal  submission  and 
affection  which  she  was  not  ready  to  give.    Burnet,  with  many 
apologies  and  with  solemn  protestations  that  no  human  being 
had  put  words  into  his  mouth,  informed  her  that  the  remedy 
was  in  her  own  hands.    She  might  easily,  when  the  crown 
devolved  on  her,  induce  her  Parliament  not  only  to  give  the 
regal  title  to  her  husband,  but  even  to  transfer  to  him  by  a 
legislative  act  the  administration  of  the  government.    '^But,'' 
he  added,  ''your  Royal  Highness  ought  to  consider  well 
before  you  announce  any  such  resolution.    For  it  is  a  resolu« 
tion  which,  having  once  been  announced,  cannot  safely  or 
easily  be  retracted."    ''I  want  no  time  for  consideration," 
answered  Mary.    "It  is  enough  that  I  have  an  opportunity  of 
showing  my  regard  for  the  Prince.    Tell  him  what  I  say ;  and 
bring  him  to  me  that  he  may  hear  it  from  my  own  lips.** 
Burnet  went  in  quest  of  William;  but  William  was  many 
miles  off  after  a  stag^    It  wa9  not  till  the  next  day  that  th« 
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•CHiiP.  'decisive  interview  took  place.  "I  did  not  know  till  yesteis 
"-j^^ — day,"  said  Mary,  "that  there  was  such  a  difierenoe  betweeh 
the  law«  of  England  and  the  laws  of  Gk>d.  But  I  now  promise 
you  that  you  shall  always  bearrakr:' and,  in  return,  I  ask  only 
this,  that,  as  I  shall  observe  the  precept  which  enjoins  wives 
to  obey  their  husbands,  yon  will  observe  that  which  enjoins 
husbands  to  love  their  wives."  Her  generous  'affection 
completely  gained  the  heart 'of  William.  From  that  time  till 
•the  sad  day  when  he  was  carried 'away  in  fits  from  her  dying 
'l>ed,  there  was  entire  friendship  and  confidence  between 
them.  Many  of  her  letters  to  him  are  extant;  and  they  con- 
tain abundant  evidence  that  this  man,  unamiable  as  he  was  in 
the  eyes  of  the  multitude,  had  euoceeded  in  inspiring  a 
beautiful  and  virtuous  woman,  bom  his  superior,  with  a  pas- 
-sion  fond  even  to  idolatry* 

The  service  which  Burnet  had  rendered  to  his  country  was 
of  high  moment.  A  time  had  arrived  at  which  it  was  impor- 
tant to  the  public  safety  that  there  should  be  entire  concord 
between  the  Prince  and  Princess. 
ReiatioBi  Till  after  the  suppression  of  the  Western  insurrection 
wuuam  grave  causes  of  dissension  had  separated  l^liam  both  from 
En'  lish  ^^'S^^i^d  Tories.  He  had  seen  with  displeasure  the  attempts 
iiarUM.  of  the  Whigs  to  strip  the  executive  government  of  some 
powers  which  he  thought  necessary  to  its  efficiency  and 
dignity.  He  had  seen  with  still  deeper  displeasure  the  coun- 
tenance given  by  a  large  section  of  that  party  to  the  preten- 
sions of  Monmoiith.  The  opposition,  it  seemed,  wished  first 
to  make  the  crown  of  England  not  worth  the  wearing,  and 
then  to  place  it  on  tlie  head  of  a  bastard  and  impostor.  At 
the  same  time  the  Prince's  religious  system  differed  widely 
from  that  which  was  the  badge  of  the  Tories.  They  were 
Arminians  and  Prelatists.  They  looked  down  on  the  Pro- 
testant Churches  of  the  Continent,  and  regarded  every  line 
of  their  own  liturgy  and  rubric  as  scarcely  less  sacred  than  the 
•gospels.  His  opinions  touching  the  metaphysics  of  theology 
were  Calvinistic.  His  opinions  respecting  ecclesiastical  polity 
and  modes  of  worship  were  latitudinarian.  'He  owned  that 
'episcopacy  was  «  lawful  and  convenient  form  of  church 
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government;  bat  he  spoke  with  sharpness  and  scorn  of  tihe  <^|^- 
bigotry  of  those  who  thought  episcopid  ordination  essential  to  my\  ■ 
a  Chrntiaii  society,  fie  had  no  scruple  about  the  Tcstments 
and  gestoses  preseribed  by  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer. 
But  he  avowed  tiuit  he  should  like  the  rites  of  the  Church 
of  England 'better  if  they  reminded  him  less  of  the  rites  of  the 
Churdi  of  Rome.  Be  had  been  <  heard  to  utter  an  ominous 
growl  when  first  he  eaw,  in  his  wtfe's  pnimte  chapel,  an  altar 
decked -after  the  Anglican  fashion,  and  had  not  seemed  well 
pleased  at  finding  her  with  fiook€tf*s  Ecdesiastical  Polity  in 
her  hands.* 

He  therefore  long  obeerved  tiie  contest  between  ^the  ^  [^i' 
English  £ftitions  «ttentivdyy  but -without  feeling  a  strong  w^ 
pr^flection  iiwr  either  side*    Norin  truth  xlid  he  ever ,  to  'the  *»»*"*• 
end  of'  his  Mfe,  become  either  a  Whig  or  a  Tory.    He  wanted 
that  which  is  the  common  groundworic^df 'both  characters; 
for  he  neyer  became  ^n^Englishman.    'He 'saved  England,  it 
-is  true;  bat 'he -never  loved  her,  and  he  never  obtained  her 
love.    To  him  she  was  always  a  land  of  exile,  visited  with 
relnctmce  and  quitted  with  deliglrt.    Even  when  he  rendered 
.to  her  Ao0eeewicest)f  which,  atthis'day,  we* feel  the  happy 
effects,   her  rwelfave  was  not  his  chief  object.    Whatever  Bi«  feei- 
patrtotio  £eelmg  >he  hfid  was  for  -Holland.    There  was  thewwu 
stately  itomb  where  skpt  the  great  politician >whose  blood, ^^a^^^ 
whose  Bame,  whose  temperament,  and  whose  genius  he  had  Frtaea. 
inherited.    There  the  very  >sound  of  his  tiUe  was  a  spell  which 
had,  through  three g^Mrations,  called  forth  the  affectionate 
'^nthosiasm  of  boors  and  artisans.    The  Dutch  language  was 
the  UuDguage  Of  his  nursery.    Among  the  Dutch  gentry  be  had 
chosen  his  early  £riends.    The  amusements ,  the  architecture, 
the  landscape  of  .his  native  country,  had  taken  hold  on  his 
keart.    To  her  >be  turned  with  constant  fondness  from  a 
prouder  and  fkirer  rival.    In  the  gallery  of  Whitehall  he  joined 
for  the  fiimiliar  House  in  the  Wood  at  the  Hague ,  and -never 
was  so  happy  as  when  he  could  quit  the  magnificence  of 
Windsor  for  Ins-  far  humbler  seat  at  Loo.    During  his  splendid 

*   Dr.  Hooper's  MS.  narrative,  published  in  (he  Appendix  to  Lord 
^^oBfaBBOB'r  Life  or  William. 
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CHAP,  banishment  it  was  his  consolation  to  create  round  him,  hy 
-^jgg^  building,  planting,  and  digging,  a  scene  which  might  remind 
him  of  the  formal  piles  of  red  brick,  of  the  long  canals,  and 
of  the  symmetrical  flower  beds  amidst  which  his  eariy  life  had 
been  passed.  Yet  even  his  affection  for  the  land  of  his  birth 
was  subordinate  to  another  feeling  which  early  became 
supreme  in  his  soul,  which  mixed  itself  with  all  his  passions, 
which  impelled  him  to  marvellous  enterprises,  which  sup- 
ported him  when  sinking  under  mortification,  pain,  sickness, 
and  sorrow,  which,  towards  the  close  of  his  career,  seemed 
during  a  short  time  to  languish,  but  which  soon  broke  forth 
again  fiercer  than  ever,  and  continued  to  animate  him  even 
while  the  prayer  for  the  departing  was  read  at  his  bedside. 
That  feeling  was  enmity  to  France,  and  to  the  magnificent 
King  who,  in  more  than  one  sense,  represented  France,  and 
who  to  virtues  and  accomplishments  eminently  French  joined 
in  large  measure  that  unquiet,  unscrupulous,  and  vainglorious 
ambition  which  has  repeatedly  drawn  on  France  the  resent- 
ment of  Europe* 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  progress  of  the  sentiment 
which  gradually  possessed  itself  of  William's  whole  souL 
When  he  was  little  more  than  a  boy  his  country  had  been 
attacked  by  Lewis  in  ostentatious  defiance  of  justice  and 
public  law,  had  been  overrun,  had  been  desolated,  had  been 
given  up  to  every  excess  of  rapacity,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty.  The  Dutch  had  in  dismay  humbled  themselves  be- 
fore the  conqueror,  and  had  implored  mercy.  They  had  been 
told  in  reply  that,  if  they  desired  peace,  they  must  resign  their 
independence  and  do  annual  homage  to  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon. The  injured  nation,  driven  to  despabr,  had  opened  its 
dykes  and  had  called  in  the  sea  as  an  ally  against  the  French 
tyranny.  It  was  in  the  a^ony  of  that  conflict,  when  peasants 
were  flying  in  terror  before  the  invaders,  when  hundreds  of 
fair  gardens  and  pleasure  houses  were  buried  beneath  the 
waves,  when  the  deliberations  of  the  States  were  interrupted 
by  the  fainting  and  the  loud  weeping  of  ancient  senators  who 
could  not  bear  the  thought  of  surviving  the  freedom  and  glory 
of  their  native  land,  that  William  had  been  called  to  the  he$A 
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ef  aflfurs.  For  a  time  it  seemed  to  him  that  resistance  was  ^^' 
hopeless.  He  looked  round  for  succour,  and  looked  in  vain*  ■  m^*^  ' 
Spain  was  unnerved,  Germany  distracted,  England  corrupted. 
Nothing  seemed  left  to  the  young  Stadtholder  but  to  perish 
sword  in  hand,  or  to  be  the  ^neas  of  a  great  emigration,  and 
to  create  another  Holland  in  countries  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
tyranny  of  France.  No  obstacle  would  then  remain  to  check 
tiie  progress  of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  A  few  years;  and 
that  House  might  add  to  its  dominions  Loraine  and  Flanders, 
Castile  and  Aragon,  Naples  and  Milan,  Mexico  and  Peru. 
Lewis  might  wear  the  imperial  crown,  might  place  a  prince  of 
his  family  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  might  be  sole  master  of 
Europe  from  the  Scythian  deserts  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
of  America  from  regions  north  of  the  Tropic  of  Cancer  to 
regions  south  of  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn.  Such  was  the  pro- 
spect which  lay  before  William  when  first  he  entered  on  public 
life,  and  which  never  ceased  to  haunt  him  till  his  latest  day. 
The  French  monarchy  was  to  him  what  the  Roman  republic 
was  to  Hannibal,  what  the  Ottoman  power  was  to  Scanderbeg, 
what  the  southern  domination  was  to  Wallace.  Religion  gave 
her  sanction  to  that  intense  and  unquenchable  animosity. 
Hundreds  of  Calvinistic  preachers  proclaimed  that  the  same 
power  which  had  set  apart  Samson  from  the  womb  to  be  the 
•oourge  of  the  Philistine,  and  which  had  called  Gideon  from 
the  threshing  floor  to  smite  the  Midianite,  had  raised  up  Wil- 
liam of  Orange  to  be  the  champion  of  all  free  nations  and  of 
all  pure  Churches ;  nor  was  this  notion  without  influence  on 
his  own  mind.  To  the  confidence  which  the  heroic  fatalist 
placed  in  his  high  destiny  and  in  his  sacred  cause  is  to  be 
partly  attributed  his  singular  indifierence  to  danger.  He  had 
a  great  work  to  do ;  and  till  it  was  done  nothing  could  harm 
him.  Therefore  it  was  that,  in  spite  of  the  prognostications 
of  physicians,  he  recovered  from  maladies  which  seemed 
hopeless,  hatbands  of  assassins  conspired  in  vain  against  his 
life,  that  the  open  skifi'to  which  he  trusted  himself  on  a  star* 
less  night,  on  a  raging  ocean,  and  near  a  treacherous  shore, 
brought  him  safe  to  land,  and  that,  on  twenty  fields  of  battle, 
the  cannon  balls  passed  him  by  to  right  and  lefl.    The  ardour 
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CH^P*  and  pemeverance  inth  "wluch'he  devoted  himself  to  bis  miftnon 
have  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history*    In  comparison  with  his 
great  object  he  held  the  lives  of  other  men  as  cheap  as  his 
own.  It  was  but  too  much  the  habitf  even  of  the  most  humane 
and  generous  soldiers  of  that  age,  to  think  very  lightly  of  the 
bloodshed  and  devastation  inseparable  from  great  martial 
exploits;  and  the  heart  of  William  waa  steeled,  not  only  by 
professional  insensibility,   but  by  that  sterner  insensibility 
which  is  the  effect  of  a  sense  of  duty.    Three  great  coalitions^ 
three  long  and  bloody  wars  in  which  all  Europe  from  the  Vis- 
tula to  the  Western  Ocean  was  in  arms ,  are  to  be  ascribed  to 
his  unconquerable  energy.    When  in  1678  the  States  Creneral, 
exhausted  and  disheartened*  were  desirous  of  repose,  his 
voice  was  still  against  sheathing  the  sword.    If  peace  was 
made,  it  was  made  only  because  he  could  not  breathe  into 
other  men! a  spirit  as  fierce  and  determined  as  his  own..   At 
the  very  last  moment,  in  the  hope  of  breaking  off  the  negotia- 
tion which  he  knew  to  be  all  but  concluded,  he  fought  one 
of  the  most  bloody  and  obstinate  battles  of  that  age*    From 
the  day  on  which  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen^was  signed,  he  began 
to  meditate  a  second  coalition.     His  contest  with  Lewis, 
transferred  from  the  field  to  the  cabinet,  wafrsoon> exasperated 
by  a  private  feud.    In  talents ,  temper, .  manners  and  opinions, 
the  rivals  were  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other.    Lewis, 
polite  and  dignified,  profuse  and  voluptuous v  fond  of  display 
and  averse  from  danger,   a  munificent  patron  of  arts  and 
letters,  and  a  cruel  persecutor  of  Calvinists,  presented  a 
remarkable  contrast  to  William,  simple  in  tastes,  ungracious 
in  demeanour,  indefatigable  and  intrepid  in  war,  regardless 
of  all  the  ornamental  branches  of  knowledge,  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  theology  of  Geneva.    The  enemies  did  not 
long  observe  those  courtesies  which  men  of  their  rank,  even 
when  opposed  to  each  other  at  the  head  of  armies,  seldom 
neglect.   William,  indeed,  went  through  the  form  of  tender- 
ing his  best  services  to  Lewis.    But  this  civility  was  rated  at 
its  true  value,  and  requited  with  a  dry  reprimand.    The  great 
King  affected  contempt  for  the  petty  Prince  who  was  the  ser- 
vant of  a  confederacy  of  trading  towns;  and  to  every  mark 
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of  contempt  the  dauntlest  Stadtholder  replied  bj  a.  ft'esh  ctrA^< 
defiimce.  William  took  his  title,  9  title  which  the  eyentf- 
of  the  preceding,  century  had-made  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
in  Europe,  from  a  city  which  lies  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone 
not  far  from  Avignon,  and  which,  like  Avignon,  though 
inclosed  on  every  side  by  the  French  territory,  was  properly 
a  fief  not  of  the  French  but  of  the  Imperial  Crown.  Lewis, 
with  that  ostentatious  contempt  of  public  law  which  was 
characteristic  of  him,  occupied' Orange,  dismantled  the  for* 
tifications,  and  confiscated  the  revenues.  William  declared 
aloud  at  his  table  before  many  persons  that  he  would  make  the 
most  Christian  King  repent  the  outrage,  and,  when  questioned 
about  these  words  by  the  Count  of  Araux,  positively  refoeed 
eithoc  to  retract  them  or  to  e2qplain  themavviay*  The  quarr^ 
was  carried  so  far  that  the  French  minist^  could  not  venture 
to  pr.eaent  himself  at  the  drawing  room  of  the  Princess  fop  few 
of  receiving  some  affront.  * 

The  feeling,  with  which  William  regarded  France  explains 
the  whole  of  his>  policy  towards  England;  His  public  spirit 
was  aaEuropean  public  spirit;.  The  chief  object  of  his'care 
was  not  our  island,  not  even  his  native  HoUand^  but  the  great 
conununity  of  nations  threatened  wsth*  subjugation  by  one  too 
powerful  member.  Those  who  oommiti  the  ersor  of!  consider* 
ing  him  as  an  English  statesman^  musfa  necessarily  see^his 
whole  life  in  a  false  light,.  <md  will  be  unable  to  discover^an^ 
principle,  good  or  bad,  Whig  or  Tory,  to  which  his^  most 
important  acts  can  be  referred.  But,  when  we  consider  him 
as  a  man  whose  especial  task  was  to  join  a  crowd  of  feeble, 
divided  and  dispirited  states  in  firm  and  energetic  union 
against  a  common  enemy,  when  we  consider  him  a8<aman  in 
^ose,  eyes  England  was^  important  chiefly  because,  without 
her,  the  great  coalition  which  he  projected  must  be  incom* 
plete,  we  shall  be  forced  to  admit  that  no  long  career  recorded 
m  history  has  been  more  uniform  from  the  beginning  to  the 
close  than  that  of  this  great  Prince.** 

*   Avaur  NegatiaUons ,  Aug.  H-  Sept  ^ }  "^XF  ^  ^^^  iV-  *^^ 
***  i  eaooot  deny  myself  tbe  pleasure  of  quoting  AfossiHon's  un« 
friendly,  yet  discriminatiag  and  noble,  ebaracter  of  William*    ^^Vtk 
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^^«  The  clue  of  wbich  ire  are  now  possessed  will  enable  nn 
'  iw."^  track  without  difficulty  the  course,  in  reality  consistent, 
gj^,.  though  in  appearance  sometimes  tortuous,  which  he  pursued 
eoo8i8i«Qt  towards  our  domestic  factions*  He  clearly  saw  what  had  not 
throoch-  Qs^^pe^i  persons  far  inferior  to  him  in  sagacity,  that  the  enter- 
prise on  which  his  whole  soul  was  intent  would  probably  be 
successful  if  England  were  on  his  side,  would  be  of  uncertain 
issue  if  England  were  neutral,  and  would  be  hopeless  if  Eng- 
land acted  as  she  had  acted  in  the  days  of  the  Cabal.  He  saw 
not  less  clearly  that  between  the  foreign  policy  and  the  do- 
mestic policy  of  the  English  govemment  there  was  a  close 
connection;  that  the  sovereign  of  this  country,  acting  in 
harmony  with  the  legislature,  must  always  have  a  great  sway 
in  the  afiairs  of  Christendom,  and  must  also  have  an  obvious 
interest  in  opposing  the  undue  aggrandisement  of  any  con- 
tinental potentate;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sovereign, 
distrusted  and  thwarted  by  the  legislature,  could  be  of  little 
weight  in  European  politics,  and  that  the  whole  of  that  little 
weight  would  be  thrown  into  the  wrong  scale.  The  Prince's 
first  wish  therefore  was  that  there  should  be  concord  between 
the  tlirone  and  the  Parliament.  How  that  concord  should  be 
established,  and  on  which  side  concessions  should  be  made, 
were,  in  his  view,  questions  of  secondary  importance.  He 
would  have  been  best  pleased,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  complete 
reconciliation  effected  without  the  sacrifice  of  one  tittle  of  the 
prerogative.  For  in  the  integrity  of  that  prerogative  he  had 
a  reversionary  interest;  and  he  was,  by  nature,  at  least  as 
covetous  of  power  and  as  impatient  of  restraint  as  any  of  the 
Stuarts*  But  there  was  no  flower  of  the  crown  which  he  was 
not  prepared  to  sacrifice,  even  after  the  crown  had  been 
placed  on  his  own  head,  if  he  could  only  be  convinced  that 

prince  profond  dans  ses  vues;  habile  4  former  des  ligues  et  k  r^unir  les 
esprits;  plus  beureui  i  exciter  les  guerres  qu*4  combatlre;  plus  i 
eraindre  encore  dans  le  secret  du  cabinet,  qii*4  la  t^te  des  armies;  un 
ennemi  que  la  baiue  du  noro  Pran^ais  avoit  rendu  capable  d'imaginer  da 
grandes  choses  et  de  les  exdcuter;  un  de  ces  g^nies  qui  semblent  ^ire 
n^s  pour  mouvolr  k  leur  gr6  les  peuples  et  les  souverains;  un  {rrand 
borome,  s'ii  n'aYoil  jamais  voulu  dtre  roi."  —  Oraison  fun^bre  de  M.  le 
Paupbio. 
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Bath  a  sacrifice  was  indispensably  necessary  to  his  great  ^jf'* 
design.  In  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot,  therefore,  though  -^^^ 
he  disapproved  of  the  yiolence  with  which  the  opposition 
attacked  the  royal  authority,  he  exhorted  the  government  to 
give  way.  The  conduct  of  the  Commons,  he  said,  as  re- 
spected domestic  affairs,  was  most  unreasonable:  but  while 
the  Commons  were  discontented  the  liberties  of  Europe  could 
never  be  safe;  and  to  that  paramount  consideration  every 
other  consideration  ought  to  yield.  On  these  principles  he 
acted  when  the  Exclusion  Bill  had  thrown  the  nation  into  con- 
vulsions. There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  encouraged 
the  opposition  to  bring  forward  that  bill  or  to  reject  the  offers 
of  compromise  which  were  repeatedly  made  from  the  throne. 
Bui  when  it  became  clear  that,  unless  that  bill  were  carried, 
there  would  be  a  serious  breach  between  the  Commons  and 
the  court,  he  indicated  very  intelligibly,  though  with  de- 
corous reserve,  his  opinion  that  the  representatives  of  the 
people  ought  to  be  conciliated  at  any  price.  When  a  violent 
and  rapid  reflux  of  public  feeing  had  left  the  Whig  party  for 
a  time  utterly  helpless,  he  attempted  to  attain  liis  grand  object 
by  a  new  road  perhaps  more  agreeable  to  his  temper  than 
that  which  he  had  previously  tried.  In  the  altered  temper 
of  the  nation  there  was  little  chance  that  any  Parliament  dis- 
posed to  cross  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign  wou}d  be  elected. 
Charies  was  for  a  time  master.  To  gain  Charles,  therefore, 
was  the  Prince's  first  wish.  In  the  summer  of  1683,  almost 
at  the  moment  at  which  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot 
made  the  discomfiture  of  the  Whigs  and  the  triumph  of  the 
King  complete,  events  took  place  elsewhere  which  William 
eouid  not  behold  without  extreme  anxiety  and  alarm.  The 
Turkish  armies  advanced  to  the  suburbs  of  Vienna.  The 
great  Austrian  monarchy,  on  the  support  of  which  the  Prince 
had  reckoned,  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  destruction. 
Bentinck  was  therefore  sent  in  haste  from  the  Hague  to  Lon- 
don, was  charged  to  omit  nothing  which  might  be  necessary 
to  conciliate  the  English  court,  and  was  particularly  in- 
•tmcted  to  express  in  the  strongest  terms  the  horror  with 
which  bis  master  regarded  the  Whig  conspiracy. 
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^j\^'  During  the  eighteen  months  ifhich  followed,  there  was* 
""i^^  -  some  hope  that  the  inflnence  of  Halifax  would  prevail,  and 
that  the  court, of  Whitehall  would,  return  to  the  policy- of  the 
Triple  Alliance.  To  that  hope  William,  fondly  clung.  He 
spared  no  effort  to  propitiate  Ch»ri6s.»  The  hofl|][itality  which 
Monmouth  found  at  the  Haguje  is.  chiefly  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
Prince's,  anxiety  to  gratify,  the  real,  wishes,  of  Monmouth's 
father.  As  soon  as  Charles  died,,  William,.  atilL adhering  un- 
changeably to  his  object,  ag^ain  chang0d  his  course.,  He  had 
sheltered  Monmouth,  to  please*  the  late  King.  That  the  pre- 
sent King  might  have  no  reason,  to  complain  Monmouth  waa 
dismissed.  We  have  seea  that,,  when  the  Western  insur* 
rection  broke  out,  the  British  regiments  in  the  Dutch  service 
were,  by  the.  active  exertionaof  the  Prince,,  sent  over  to  their 
own  country  on  the  first  requisition..  Indeed  William  even 
offered  to  command  in>per8oa  against  the  rebels;  and  that  the^ 
offer  was  made  in  perfect  sincerity  cannot  be.  doubted  by, 
those  who  have  perused  hiB  confidential  letters  to  Bentinck.* 

The  Prince  was  evidently  at  this  time  inclined  to  hope- that 
the  great  plan  to  which  in  his.  mind  everything  else  was  sub- 
ordinate might  obtain  the  approbation  and  support  of  hit 
father-in-law.  The  high  tone  which  James  was  then  holding 
towards  France,  the  readiness  with  which  he  consented  to  a* 
defensive  alliance  with  the  United  Provinjces,  the  inclination 
which  he  showed  to  connect  himself,  with  the  House  of  Austria, 
encouraged  this  expectation.  But  in  a  short  time  the  prospect 
waa  darkned.  The.  disgrace  of  Halifax,  the  breach  between 
James  and  the  Parliament,  the  prorogation,  the  announce- 
ment distinctly  made  by  the  King  to  the  foreign  ministers  that 
continental  politics  should  no  longer  divert  his^uttention  from, 
internal  measures  tending  to  strengthen  his  prerogative  and 

*'F6r  example-,  **Je  crois  H.  Ferersbam  nn  trfts  brave  et  honeste 
bMnttt<<  Hals  j»  doote  a'il  a  assez  d'exp^rrenee  k  diriger  une  si  grande 
affaire  quUl  a  sur  ie  brat.  Dieu  lui  doone  un  fueoft^^fxrotnpi  et  heureux. 
Mais  Je  ne  su'is  pas  horadMnquidtude."  July  •/,*,  1^85.  Again,. after  be 
bad  received  tbe  news  of  tbe  battle  of  Sedgemoor,  *'Dieu  soitlou^du 
bon  sneers  que*  les  Croupes  du  Roy  ont  en  centre  les  rebelles.  Je  ne 
douiA  pas  que  celte  affaire  nesoitenlitoementassoopie,  et  que  lerdgne 
du  ttoy  sera  beureuz,  06  que  Dieu  veailie."   July  if.    _ 
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to  promote  the  interest  of  bis  Ckurch,  pat  «a  end  to  the  <^j^ 
delnnom  It  was  plain  that»  when  the  European  oxini  came^  iml" 
England  would,  if  Jamet  were  her  master,  eithes  remain 
inaotiY»4ir.  act  in  oonjunction  with  Franee*  And  the:  Enropean 
crina  waa  drawing  near*  The  House  of  Austria  had,  by  & 
raccesnon  of  victories^  been  secnred  from  danger  on  the  aid* 
of  Turkey,,  and  was  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  sub* 
mitting  patiently  to  the  enoroacbments  and  insults  of  Lewis* 
Aoc<»din^y,  in.  July  16M,  a  trea^  was  signed  at  Angsbnif^ J^**^  •< 
bjwhidi  the  Princes  o£  the  Empire  bound  themadviea  closely  bori.* 
together  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  deface.  The  Kings 
of  Spain  and  Sweden  were  parties  to  this  eompact,  the  King 
of  Spain  ae^soYWreign  of  the  provinces  contained  in  ibecirele 
of  Burgnndy ,  and  the  King  of  Sweden  as  Duke  of  Fomerania. 
The  confederates  dedaaned  that  they  had  no  intentiun  to 
attack  and  no  wish  to  offend  any  power,,  buti  thai  they  were 
detemittod  to  tv^lerate  no  infraction  of  those  ri|^  which  the 
Gemamo  body  held  under  the  sanction  of  public  law  and 
public  faitlu  They  pledged  themselres  to  stand  by  each 
other  in  case  of  need,  and  fibced  the  amount  of  force  which 
each  member  of  the  league  waa  to  furnish  if  it  should  be 
necessary  to  repel  aggression.*  The;  name  of  ^^lliam  did 
not  appear  in  this  instrument:  but  all  men  knew  that  it  was 
his  work,  and  foresaw  that  he  would  in  no  long  time  be  again 
the  captain  of  a  coalition  against  France*  Between  him  and 
the  vassal  of  France  there  could,  in  such  circumstances,  be 
no  c<Mrdial  good  will.  There  waa  no  open  rupture,  naintep* 
change  of  menaces  or  reproaches.  But  tlie  £iither-in->law  and 
the  son-in-law  were  separated  completely  and  for  ever. 

At  tiie  very  time  at  which  the  Prince  was  thus  estranged  wuiiam 
from  the  English  courts  the  causes  which  had  hitherto  pro-  ^^^hil'^ 
doced  a  coolness  between  him  and  the  two  great  sections  of  jf^^^ 
the  Rnglidi  people  disappeared*    A  large  portion,  perhaps  «ppMi> 
ft  nnmnical  majority,  of  Uie  Whigs  had  fiivoured  the  preten-  *^°'^' 
sions  of  Monmouth :  but  Monmouth  was*  now  no*  more.    The 
Tories,  on  the  other  hand*,  had  entertained  apprehensions 
that  the  interests  of  the  Anglican  Ghurch  might  not  be  safe 

*  The  treaty  will  be  found  in  the  Recoeil  des  Trattdf,  iv.  No.  Ml. 
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^{l^*  under  the  rule  of  a  man  bred  among  Dutch  Presb3rter!an8, 
■  itti,- and  well  known  to  hold  latitudinarian  opinions  about  robes, 
ceremonies,  and  Bishops:  but,  since  that  beloved  Church 
had  been  threatened  by  far  more  formidable  dangers  from 
a  very  different  quarter,  these  apprehensions  had  lost  almost 
all  their  power.  Thus,  at  the  same  moment,  both  the  great 
parties  began  to  fix  their  hopes  and  their  affections  on  the 
same  leader^  Old  republicans  could  not  refuse  their  con- 
fidence to  one  who  had  worthily  filled,  during  many  years, 
the  liighest  magistracy  of  a  republic.  Old  royalists  conceived 
that  they  acted  according  to  their  principles  in  paying  pro* 
found  respect  to  a  prince  so  near  to  the  throne.  At  this 
conjuncture  it  was  of  the  highest  moment  that  there  should 
be  entire  union  between  William  and  Mary*  A  misunder^ 
standing  between  the  presumptive  heiress  of  the  crown  and 
her  husband  must  have  produced  a  schism  in  that  vast  mass 
which  was  from  all  quarters  gathering  round  one  common 
rallying  point.  Happily  all  risk  of  such  misunderstanding 
was  averted  in  the  critical  instant  by  the  interposition  of 
Burnet;  and  the  Prince  became  the  unquestioned  chief  of  the 
whole  of  that  party  which  was  opposed  to  the  government, 
a  party  almost  coextensive  with  the  nation. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  he  at  this  time 
meditated  the  great  enterprise  to  which  a  stem  necessity 
afterwards  drove  him.  He  was  aware  that  the  public  mind 
of  England,  though  heated  by  grievances,  was  by  no  means 
ripe  for  revolution.  He  would  doubtless  gladly  have  avoided 
the  scandal  which  must  be  the  effect  of  a  mortal  quarrel 
between  persons  bound  together  by  the  closest  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity and  affinity.  Even  his  ambition  made  him  un- 
ifilling  to  owe  to  violence  that  greatness  which  might  be  his 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature  and  of  law.  For  he  well 
knew  that,  if  the  crown  descended  to  his  wife  regularly,  all 
its  prerogatives  would  descend  unimpaired  with  it,  and  that, 
if  it  were  obtained  by  election,  it  must  be  taken  subject  to 
such  conditions  as  the  electors  might  think  fit  to  impose.  He 
meant,  therefore,  as  it  appears,  to  wait  with  patience  for  the 
day  when  he  might  govern  by  an  undisputed  title »  and  to 
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content  himBelf  in  the  meantime  with  exercising  ft  great  in-  cn^, 
fla^ice  on  English  aiTairs,  as  first  Prince  of  the  blood,  and  "li^"" 
as  head  of  the  party  which  was  decidedly  preponderant  in 
the  nation,  and  which  was  certain,  whenever  a  Parliament 
should  meet,  to  be  decidedly  preponderant  in  both  Houses. 

Already,  it  is  true,  he  had  been  urged  by  an  adviser,  less  Mordaunt 
sagacious  and  more  impetuous  than  himself,  to  try  a  bolder  STwii^ 
course*    This  adviser  was  the  young  Lord  Mordaunt.    That  J|*"^*  ^ 
sge  had  produced  no  more  inventive  genius,  and  no  more  on  Bog- 
daring  spirit.  But,  if  a  design  was  splendid,  Mordaunt  seldom  ^**^ 
mquired  whether  it  were  practicable.     His  life  was  a  wild 
romance  made  up  of  mysterious  intrigues,  both  political  and 
amorous,  of  violent  and  rapid  changes  of  scene  and  fortune, 
and  of  victories  resembling  those  of  Amadis  and  Launcelot 
rather  than  those  of  Luxemburg  and  Eugene.    The  episodes 
interspersed  in  this  strange  story  were  of  a  piece  with  the 
main  plot.      Among  them  were  midnight  encounters  with 
generous  robbers,  and  rescues  of  noble  and  beautiful  ladies 
from  ravishers*    Mordaunt,  having  distinguished  himself  by 
the  eloquence  and  audacity  with  which,  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
he  had  opposed  the  court,  repaired,  soon  after  the  proro- 
gation, to  the  Hague,   and  strongly  recommended  an  im- 
mediate descent  on  England.    He  had  persuaded  himself  that 
it  would  be  as  easy  to  surprise  three  great  kingdoms  as  he 
long  a^ierwards  found  it  to  surprise  Barcelona*      William  Wiiiiaa 
listened,  meditated,  and  replied,  in  general  terms,  that  he  [jbi^';^. 
took  a  great  interest  in  English  affairs,  and  would  keep  his  ^^^* 
attention  fixed  on  them.  *    Whatever  his  purpose  had  been, 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  would  have  chosen  a  rash  and  vain- 
glorious knight  errant  for  his  confidant.    Between  the  two 
men  there  was  nothing  in  common  except  personal  courage, 
which  rose  in   both  to   the  height  of  fabulous  heroism. 
Mordaunt  wanted  merely  to  enjoy  the  excitement  of  conflict, 
and  to  make  men  stare*     William  had  one  great  end  ever 
before  him*    Towards  that  end  he  was  impelled  by  a  strong 
passion  which  appeared  to  him  under  the  guise  of  a  sacred 
dnty.  Towarda  that  end  he  toiled  with  a  patience  resemblingi 

*  Biumet,i|1«2» 
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CHAP,  might  u  well  be  the  prey  of  friars,  A  pasqainade,  whichy 
■  j^,'^  about  the  time  of  Rochester's  retirement,  was  iixed  on  the 
door  of  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand,  described  in  coarse 
terms  the  horror  with  which  the  wise  Robert  Cecil,  if  he  could 
rise  from  his  grave,  would  see  to  what  a  creature  his  honours 
had  descended.  * 

These  were  the  highest  in  station  among  the  proselytes  of 
James.  There  were  other  renegades  of  a  very  different  kind, 
needy  men  of  parts  who  were  destitute  of  principle  and  of  all 
sense  of  personal  dignity.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
^ych«r-  among  these  was  William  Wycherley ,  the  most  licentious  and 
i«y.  bard-hearted  writer  of  a  singularly  licentious  and  hard-hearted 
Fiadai.  school.**  It  is  Certain  that  Matthew  Tindal,  who,  at  a  later 
period,  acquired  great  notoriety  by  writing  against  Christiani- 
ty, was  at  this  time  received  into  the  bosom  of  the  infallible 
Church,  a  fact  which,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  the  divines 
with  whom  he  was  subsequently  engaged  in  controversy  did 
not  suffer  to  sink  into  oblivion.***  A  still  more  infamous  apos* 
DaiDds.  tate  was  Joseph  Haines,  whose  name  is  now  almost  forgotten, 
but  who  was  well  known  in  his  own  time  as  an  adventurer  of 
versatile  parts,  sharper,  coiner,  fabe  witness,  sham  bail, 
dancing  master,  buffoon,  poet,  comedian.  Some  of  hb  pro- 
logues and  epilogues  were  much  admired  by  his  contempora* 
ries;  and  his  merit  as  an  actor  was  univers<dly  acknowledged. 
This  man  professed  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  went  to 
Italy  in  the  retinue  of  Castelmaine,  but  was  soon  dismissed 
for  misconduct.  If  any  credit  is  due  to  a  tradition  which  was 
long  preserved  in  the  green  room,  Haines  had  the  impudence 
to  affirm  that  the  Virgin  Mary  had  appeared  to  him  and  called 
him  to  repentance.  Afler  the  Revolution,  he  attempted  to 
make  his  peace  with  the  town  by  a  penance  more  scandalous 
than  his  offence.  One  night,  before  he  acted  in  a  farce,  he 
appeared  on  the  stage  in  a  white  sheet  with  a  torch  in  his  hand, 

*  The  lines  are  in  ibe  Collection  of  State  Poems. 

**  Qur  information  about  Wycherley  istery  scanty;  but  two  things  are 
certain,  that  in  bis  later  years  he  called  himself  a  Papist,  and  that  he 
received  money  from  James.  1  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  a  hire4 
convert. 

***  See  the  article  on  him  in  the  Oiographia  Britannica. 
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and  recited  some  profane  and  indecent  doggrel*  which  he  c^* 
called  his  recantation.  *  ■  ^^^  ■ 

With  the  name  of  Haines  was  joined,  in  many  libels,  thenryden. 
name  of  a  more  illustrious  renegade,  John  Dryden.  Dry  den 
was  now  i^proaching  the  decline  of  life.  After  many  suc- 
cesses and  many  failures,  he  had  at  length  attained,  by  gene« 
ral  consent ,  the  first  place  among  liring  English  poets.  His 
claims  on  the  gratitude  of  James  were  superior  to  those  of  any 
Bian  of  letters  in  the  kingdom.  But  James  cared  little  for 
▼erses  and  much  for  money.  From  the  day  of  his  accession 
he  set  himself  to  make  small  economicid  reforms,  such  as 
bring  on  a  gOTemment  the  reproach  of  meanness  without  pro* 
dacing  any  perceptible  relief  to  the  finances.  One  of  the 
victims  of  his  iiyudicious  parsimony  was  the  Poet  Laureate. 
Orders  were  given  that,  in  the  new  patent  which  the  demise 
of  the  crown  made  necessary,  the  annual  butt  of  sack,  origi- 
nally granted  to  Jonson,  and  continued  to  Jonson*s  succes- 
lors,  should  be  omitted.**  This  was  the  only  notice  which 
the  King,  during  the  first  year  of  his  reign,  deigned  to  bestow 
on  the  mighty  satirist  who ,  in  the  very  crisis  of  the  great 
struggle  of  the  Exclusion  Bill,  had  spread  terror  through  the 
Wlug  ranks.  Dryden  was  poor  and  impatient  of  poverty.  He 
knew  little  and  cared  little  about  religion.  If  any  sentiment 
was  deeply  fixed  in  him,  that  sentiment  vras  an  aversion  to 
priests  of  all  persuasions,  Levites,  Augurs,  Muftis,  Roman 
Catholic  divines,  Presbyterian  divines,  divines  of  the  Church 
of  England.  He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  high  spirit;  and  . 
his  pursuits  had  been  by  no  means  such  as  were  likely  to  give  • 
elevation  or  delicacy  to  his  mind.  He  had,  during  many 
years,  earned  his  daily  bread  by  pandaiing  to  the  vicious 
taste  of  the  pit,  and  by  grossly  flattering  rich  and  noble  pa- 
trons. Self-respect  and  a  fine  sense  of  the  becoming  were  not 
to  be  expected  from  one  who  had  led  a  life  of  mendicancy  and 

*  Set  James  Quia*s  ftocount  of  Hainef  in  Davies's  Miscellanies; 
Tom  Brown's  Works;  Lives  of  Sharpers;  Dryden*s  Epilogue  to  the 
Seealar  Uasque. 

**  This  fact,  which  escaped  the  minute  researches  of  tf  alone,  appears 
from  the  Treasury  Letter  Boole  of  1685. 

Macaulaff,  Uittorfi*  HI,  % 
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CRAP,  adulation*  Finding  that,  if  he  continued  to  call  himself  a 
-my'—  Protestant,  his  services  would  be  overlooked ^  he  declared 
himself  a  Papist.  The  King's  parsimony  instantly  relaxed. 
Dryden  was  gratified  with  a  pension  of  a  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  and  was  employed  to  defend  his  new  religion  both  in 
prose  and  verse. 

Two  emin^it  men,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott, 
have  done  their  best  to  persuade  themselves  and  others  that 
this  memorable  conversion  was  sincere.  It  was  natural  that 
they  should  be  desirous  to  remove  a  disgraceful  stain  from  the 
membry  of  one  whose  genius  they  justly  admired,  and  with 
whose  political  feelings  they  strongly  sympathized;  but  th)d 
impartial  historian  must  with  regret  pronounce  a  very  different 
judgment.  There  will  always  be  a  strong  presumption  against 
the  sincerity  of  a  conversion  by  which  the  convert  is  directly 
a  gainer.  In  the  case  of  Dryden  there  is  nothing  to  counter- 
vail this  presumption.  His  theological  writings,  abundantly 
prove  that  he  had  never  sought  witi^  diligence  and  anxiety  to 
learn  the  truth,  and  that  his  knowledge  both  of  the  Church 
which  he  quitted  and  of  the  Church  which  he  entered  was  of 
the  most  superficial  kind.  Nor  was  his  subsequent  conduct 
that  of  a  man  whom  a  strong  sense  of  duty  had  constrained  to 
take  a  step  of  awful  importance.  Had  he  been  such  a  man, 
the  same  conviction  whidi  had  led  him  to  join  the  Church  of 
Bome  would  surely  have  prevented  him  from  violating  grossly 
and  habitually  rules  which  that  Church,  in  common  with  every 
other  Christian  society,  recognises  as  binding.  There  would 
have  been  a  marked  distinction  between  his,  earlier  and  his 
later  compositions.  He  would  have  looked  back  with  remorse 
on  a  literary  life  of  near  thirty  years ,  during  which  his  rare 
powers  of  diction  and  versification  had  been  systematically 
employed  in  spreading  moral  corruption.  Not  a  line  tending 
to  make  virtue  contemptible,  or  to  inflame  licentious  desire, 
would  thenceforward  have  proceeded  from  his  pen.  The 
truth  unhappily  is  that  the  dramas  which  he  wrote  afler  his 
pretended  conversion  are  in  no  respect  less  impure  or  profane 
than  those  of  his  youth.  Even  when  he  professed  to  translate 
he  constantly  wandered  from  his  originals  in  search  of  images 
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wiiichy  if  be  had  found  them  in  his  originals,  he  onght  to  have  ^{f* 
ihnnned.  What  was  bad  became  worse  in  his  versions.  What— |||f-* 
was  innocttit  contracted  a  taint  from  passing  through  his  mind* 
He  made  the  grossest  satires  of  Juvenal  more  gross,  inter- 
polated loose  descriptions  in  the  tales  of  Boccaccio,  and  pol- 
luted the  sweet  and  limpid  poetry  of  the  Georgics  with  filth 
which  would  have  moved  the  loathing  of  Virgil. 

The  help  of  Dry  den  was  welcome  to  those  Roman  Catholie 
divines  who  were  painfully  sustaining  a  conflict  against  all  that 
was  most  illustrious  in  the  Established  Church.  They  could 
not  disguise  from  themselves  the  fact  that  their  style,  dis- 
figured with  foreign  idioms  which  had  been  picked  up  atRome 
and  Douay,  appeared  to  little  advantage  when  compared  with 
tiie  eloquence  of  Tillotson  and  Sherlock.  It  seemed  that  it 
was  no  light  thing  to  have  secured  the  cooperation  of  the 
greatest  living  master  of  the  English  language.  The  first  ser- 
vice which  he  was  required  to  perform  in  return  for  his  pen- 
sion was  to  defend  his  Church  in  prose  against  Stillingfleet. 
But  the  art  of  saying  things  well  is  useless  to  a  man  who  has 
nothing  to  say;  and  this  wasDryden*s  case.  He  soon  found 
himself  unequally  paired  with  an  antagonist  whose  whole  life 
had  been  one  long  training  for  controversy.  The  veteran 
gladiator  disarmed  the  novice,  inflicted  a  few  contemptuous 
scratches,  and  turned  away  to  encounter  more  formidable 
combatants.  Dryden  then  betook  himself  to  a  weapon  at  n*  Eiad 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  find  his  match.  He  retired  tor  a  putkai; 
time  from  the  bustle  of  cofiee-houses  and  theatres  to  a  quiet 
retreat  in  Huntingdonshire^  and  there  composed,  with  un- 
wonted care  and  labour,  his  celebrated  poem  on  the  points  in 
dispute  between  the  Churches  of  Rome  and  England.  The 
Church  of  Rome  he  represented  under  the  similitude  pf  a 
milk-white  hind,  ever  in  peril  of  death,  yet  fated  not  to  die. 
The  beasts  of  the  field  were  bent  on  her  destruction.  The 
quaking  hare,  indeed,  observed  a  timorous  neutrality:  but 
the  Socinian  fox,  the  Presbyterian  wolf,  the  Independent 
bear,  the  Anabaptbt  boar,  glared  fiercely  at  the  spotless 
creature*  Yet  she  could  venture  to  drink  with  them  at  the 
common  iii[atering  place  under  the  protection  of  her  firiendi 

3* 
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CHAP,  the  kingly  lion.  The  Charch  of  England  was  typified  by  the 
■  ^^^  panther,  spotted  indeed,  but  beautiful,  toobeautifttl  for  a  beast 
of  prey.  The  hind  and  the  panther,  equally  hated  by  the  fe- 
rocious population  of  the  forest,  conferred  apart  on  their  com* 
mon  danger.  They  then  proceeded  to  discuss  the  points  oa 
which  they  difiered,  and,  while  wagging  their  tails  and  licking 
their  jaws ,  hold  a  long  dialogue  touching  the  real  presence, 
the  authority  of  Popes  and  Councils,  the  penal  laws,  the  Test 
Act,  Gates's  perjuries,  Butler's  unrequited  services  to  the 
Cavalier  party,  Stillingfleet's  pamphlets,  and  Burnet's  broad 
shoulders  and  fortunate  matrimonial  speculations. 

The  absurdity  of  this  plan  is  obvious.  In  truth  the  allegory 
coidd  not  be  preserved  unbroken  through  ten  lines  together* 
No  art  of  execution  could  redeem  the  faults  of  such  a  design. 
Yet  the  Fable  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  is  undoubtedly  the 
most  valuable  addition  which  was  made  to  English  literature 
during  the  short  and  troubled  reign  of  James  the  Second.  In 
none  of  Dryden's  works  can  be  found  passages  more  pathetic 
and  magnificent,  greater  ductility  and  energy  of  language,  or 
a  more  pleasing  and  various  music 

The  poem  appeared  with  every  advantage  which  royal 
patronage  could  give.  A  superb  edition  was  printed  for 
Scothmd  at  the  Roman  Catholic  press  established  in  Holyrood 
House.  But  men  were  in  no  humour  to  be  charmed  by  the 
transparent  style  and  melodious  numbers  of  the  apostate.  The 
disgust  excited  by  his  venality,  the  alarm  exdted  by  the  policy 
of  which  he  was  the  eulogist,  were  not  to  be  sung  to  sleep. 
The  just  indignation  of  the  pubHc  was  inflamed  by  many  who 
were  smarting  from  his  ridicule,  and  by  many  who  were  en- 
vious of  his  renown.  In  spite  of  all  the  restraints  under  which 
the  press  lay,  attacks  on  his  life  and  writings  appeared  daily. 
Sometimes  he  wasBayes,  sometimes  Poet  Squab.  He  was 
reminded  that  in  his  youth  he  had  paid  to  the  House  of  Crom- 
well the  same  servile  court  which  he  was  now  paying  to  the 
House  of  Stuart.  One  set  of  his  assailants  maliciously  reprint- 
ed the  sarcastic  verses  which  he  had  written  agunst  Popery 
in  days  when  he  could  have  got  nothing  by  being  a  Papist.  Of 
Jihe  many  satirical  pieces  which  appeared  on  this  occasion,  th^ 
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most  successfol  was  the  joint  work  of  two  young  men  who  had  <^^* 
lately  completed  their  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  had  been  i^^^  ■ 
welcomed  as  promising  novices  in  the  literary  coffee-houses  of 
London,  Charles  Montague  and  Matthew  Prior.  Montague 
was  of  noble  descent:  the  origin  of  Prior  was  so  obscure  that 
no  biographer  has  been  able  to  trace  it:  but  both  the  adven- 
turers were  poor  and  aspiring;  both  had  keen  and  vigorous 
minds;  both  afterwards  climbed  high;  both  united  in  a  re* 
markable  degree  the  love  of  letters  with  skill  in  those  depart* 
ments  of  business  for  which  men  of  letters  generally  have  a 
strong  distaste.  Of  the  fifty  poets  whose  lives  Johnson  has 
written,  Montague  and  Prior  were  the  only  two  who  were  dis- 
tinguished by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  trade  and  finance. 
Soon  their  paths  diverged  widely.  Their  early  friendship  was 
dissolved.  One  of  them  became  the  chief  of  the  Whig  party, 
and  was  impeached  by  the  Tories.  The  other  was  entrusted 
with  all  the  mysteries  of  Tory  diplomacy,  and  was  long  kept 
dose  prisoner  by  the  Whigs.  At  length,  after  many  eventful 
years,  the  associates,  so  long  parted,  were  reunited  in  West- 
minster Abbey. 

Whoever  has  read  the  tale  of  the  Hind  and  Panther  with  Change  in 
attention  must  have  perceived  that,  while  that  work  was  in  or'tbe"^^ 
progress,  a  great  alteration  took  place  in  the  views  of  those  J^,"d«'tho 
who  used  Dry  den  as  their  interpreter.    At  first  the  Church  of  Puriiaas. 
England  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  and  respect,  and  is  ex- 
horted to  ally  herself  with  the  Roman  Catholics  against  the 
Puritan  sects:  but  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  and  in  the  preface, 
which  was  written  after  the  poem  had  been  finished ,  the  Pro- 
testant Dbsenters  are  invited  to  make  common  cause  with  the 
Roman  Catholics  against  the  Church  of  England. 

This  change  in  the  language  of  the  court  poet  was  indica- 
thre  of  a  great  change  in  the  policy  of  the  court.  The  original 
purpose  of  James  had  been  to  obtain  for  the  Church  of  which 
li6  was  a  member,  not  only  complete  immunity  from  all  penal- 
ties and  from  all  civil  disabilities,  but  also  an  ample  share  of 
^esiastical  and  academical  endowments,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  enforce  with  rigour  the  laws  against  the  Puritan  sects. 
All  the  special  dispensations  which  he  had  granted  had  been 
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CHAP,  granted  to  Roman  Catholics.  All  the  laws  which  bore  hardest 
"^^y^  •  on  the  Presbyterians,  Independents,  and  Baptists,  had  been 
for  a  time  severely  executed  by  him.  While  Hales  commanded 
,  a  regiment,  while  Powis  sate  at  the  Council  board,  while 
Massey  held  a  deanery,  while  breviaries  and  mass  books  were 
printed  at  Oxford  under  a  royal  license,  while  the  host  was 
publicly  exposed  in  London  under  the  protection  of  the  pikes 
and  muskets  of  the  foot-guards,  while  friars  and  monks  walked 
the  streets  of  London  in  their  robes,  Baxter  was  in  gaol;  Howe 
was  in  exile;  the  Five  Mile  Act  and  the  Conventicle  Act  were 
in  full  vigour ;  Puritan  writers  were  compelled  to  resort  to 
foreign  or  to  secret  presses;  Puritan  congregations  eould  meet 
only  by  night  or  in  waste  places,  and  Puritan  ministers  were 
forced  to  preach  in  the  garb  of  colliers  or  of  sailors.  In  Scot- 
land the  King,  while  he  spared  no  exertion- to  extort  fro^ 
the  Estates  full  relief  for  Roman  Catholics,  had  demanded  and 
obtained  new  statutes  of  unprecedented  severity  against  the 
Presbyterians.  His  conduct  to  the  exiled  Huguenots  had  not 
less  clearly  indicated  his  feelings.  We  have  seen  that,  when 
the  public  munificence  had  placed  in  his  hands.a  large  sum  for 
the  relief  of  those  unhappy  men,  he,  in  violation  of  every  law 
of  hospitality  and  good  faith,  required  them  to  renounce  the 
Calvinistic  ritual  to  which  they  were  strongly  attached,  and  to 
conform  to  the  Church  of  England ,  before  he  would  dole  out 
to  them  any  portion  of  the  alms  which  had  been  entrusted  to 
his  care. 

Such  had  been  his  policy  as  long  as  he  could  cherish  any 
hope  that  the  Church  of  England  would  consent  to  share  as- 
ceniiency  with  the  Church  of  Rome.  That  hope  atone  time 
amounted  to  confidence.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  the 
Tories  had  hailed  his  accession,  the  elections ,  the  dutiful  lan- 
guage and  ample  grants  of  his  Parliament,  the  suppression  of. 
the  Western  insurrection,  the  complete  prostration  of  ihe  party 
which  had  attempted  to  exclude  him  Grom  the  crown,  elated 
him  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason.  He  felt  an  assurance  that 
every  obstacle  would  give  way  before  his  power  and  his  re* 
solution.  His  Parliament  withstood  him.  He  tried  the  effects 
of  frowns  and  menaces.  Frowns  and  menaces  fiuled.  Hetrie4 
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the  effect  of  prorogation.    From  the  day  of  the  prorogation  <3iAr* 
the  opposition  to  his  designs  had  been  growing  stronger  and --^l^g^ 
stronger.    It  seemed  clear  that,  if  he  effected  his  purpose,  he 
most  effect  it  in  defiance  of  that  great  party  which  had  g^ven 
lach  signal  proofs  of  fidelity  to  his  office,  to  his  family,  and 
to  his  person*    The  whole  Anglican  priesthood,  the  whole 
C&Yalier  gentry,  were  against  him.    In  vain  had  he,  by  virtue 
ofhis  ecclesiastical  supremacy,  enjoined  the  clergy  to  abstain 
from  discussing  controverted  points.     Every  parish  in  the 
nation  was  warned  every  Sunday  against  the  errors  of  Rome; 
tad  these  warnings  were  only  the  more  effective,  because  they 
were  accompanied  by  professions  of  reverence  for  the  Sove« 
ragn,  and  of  a  determination  to  endure  with  patience  what- 
ever it  might  be  his  pleasure  to  inflict.    The  royalist  knights 
tad  esquires  who,  through  forty-five  years  of  war  and  faction, 
had  stood  so  manfully  by  the  throne,  now  expressed    in  no 
measured  phrase,  their  resolution  to  stand  as  manfUlly  by  the 
Church.    Dull  as  was  the  intellect  of  James,  despotic  as  was 
his  temper,  he  felt  that  he  must  change  his  course.    He  could 
not  safely  venture  to  outrage  all  his  Protestant  subjects  at 
once.    If  he  could  bring  himself  to  make  concessions  to  the 
party  which  predominated  in  both  Houses,  if  he  could  bring 
himself  to  leave  to  the  established  religion  all  its  dignities, 
emoluments,  and  privileges  unimpaired,  he  might  still  break 
op  Presbyterian  meetings,  and  fill  the  gaols  with  Baptist 
preachers.  But  if  he  was  determined  to  plunder  the  hierarchy, 
he  must  make  up  his  mind  to  forego  the  luxury  of  persecuting 
the  Dissenters.    If  he  was  henceforward  to  be  at  feud  with  his 
old  friends,  he  must  take  a  truce  with  his  old  enemies.    He 
coold  overpower  the  Anglican  Church  only  by  forming  against 
her  an  extensive  coalition,  including  sects  which,  though  th€y 
differed  in  doctrine  and  government  far  more  widely  from 
each  other  than  from  her,  might  yet  be  induced,  by  their  com- 
mon jealousy  of  her  greatness,  and  by  their  common  dread  of 
her  intolerance,  to  suspend  their  animositiea  till  she  was  no 
longer  able  to  oppress  them. 

This  plan  seemed  to  him  to  have  one  strong  recommenda- 
tion.  If  he  could  only  succee4  in  conciliating  the  Protestant 
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CBA?..  Nonconformists  he  might  flatter  himself  that  he  was  secure 
■  ^^^*  ■  against  all  chance  of  rebellion.  According  to  the  Anglican 
divines,  no  subject  could  by  any  provocation  be  justified  in 
withstanding  the  Lord's  anointed  by  force.  The  theory  of 
the  Puritan  sectaries  was  very  different.  Those  sectaries  had 
no  scruple  about  smiting  tyrants  with  the  sword  of  Gideon. 
Many  of  them  did  not  shrink  from  using  the  dagger  of  Ehud* 
They  were  probably  even  now  meditating  another  Western 
insurrection ,  or  another  Rye  House  Plot.  James ,  therefore, 
conceived  that  he  might  safely  persecute  the  Church  if  he 
could  only  gain  the  Dissenters.  The  party  whose  principles 
afforded  him  no  guarantee  would  be  attached  to  him  by  in- 
terest. The  party  whose  interests  he  attacked  would  be 
restrained  £rom  insurrection  by  principle. 

Influenced  by  such  considerations  as  these,  James,  from 
the  time  at  which  he  parted  in  anger  with  his  Parliament, 
began  to  meditate  a  general  league  of  all  Nonconformists, 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  against  the  established  religion.  So 
early  as  Christmas  1685,  the  agents  of  the  United  Provinces 
informed  the  States  General  that  the  plan  of  a  general  tolera- 
tion had  been  arranged  and  would  joon  be  disclosed.*  The 
reports  which  had  reached  the  Dutch  embassy  proved  to  be 
premature.  The  separatists  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
treated  with  more  lenity  during  the  year  1686  than  during  the 
year  1685.  But  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  and  after  many 
struggles  that  the  King  could  previul  on  himself  to  form  an 
alliance  with  all  that  he  most  abhorred.  He  had  to  overcome 
an  animosity ,  not  slight  or  capricious,  not  of  recent  origin  or 
hasty  growth,  but  hereditary  in  his  line,  strengthened  by 
great  wrongs  inflicted  and  suffered  through  a  hundred  and 
twenty  eventful  years,  and  intertwined  with  all  his  feelings, 
reli^ous,  political,  domestic,  and  personal.  Four  genera- 
tions of  Stuarts  had  waged  a  war  to  the  death  with  four  gene- 
rations of  Puritans;  and,  through  that  long  war,  there  had 
been  no  Stuart  who  had  hated  the  Puritans  so  much,  or  who 
had  been  so  much  hated  by  them,  as  himself.    They  had 
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tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to  exclude  him  from  his  birth-  caa^* 
r^ht;  they  had  called  him  incendiary,  ont«throat,  poisoner;    |^^  * 
they  had  driren   him   from  the  Admiralty  and  tiie  Privy 
Coimcil;  they  had  repeatedly  chased  him  into  banishment; 
diey  had  plotted  his  assassination ;  they  had  risen  against  him 
i&  arms  by  thousands.    He  had  avenged  himsdf  on  them  by 
havoc  such  as  England  had  never  before  seen*    Their  heads 
and  quarters  were  still  rotting  on  poles  in  all  the  market 
places  of  Somersetshire  and  Dorsetshire.    Aged  women  held 
in  high  honour  among  the  sectaries  for  piety  and  charity  had, 
for  offences  which  no  good  prince  woidd  have  thought  de- 
serving even  of  a  severe  reprimand,  been  beheaded  and 
homed  alive.    Such  had  been ,  even  in  England,  the  relations 
between  the  King  and  the  Puritans;  and  in  Scotland  the  ty- 
ranny of  the  King  and  the  fury  of  the  Puritans  had  been  such 
as  Englishmen  could  hardly  conceive.    To  forget  an  enmity 
so  long  and  so  deadly  was  no  light  task  for  a  nature  singularly 
harsh  and  implacable. 

The  conflict  in  the  royal  mind  did  not  escape  the  eye  of 
BariUon.  At  the  end  of  January ,  1 687 ,  he  sent  a  remarkable 
letter  to  Versailles.  The  King,  —  such  was  the  substance  of 
Uiis  document,  —  had  almost  convinced  himself  that  he  could 
not  obtain  entire  liberty  for  Roman  Catholics  and  yet  maintain 
the  laws  against  Protestant  Dissenters.  He  leaned,  there- 
fore ,  to  the  plan  of  a  general  indulgence;  but  «t  heart  he 
would  be  far  better  pleased  if  he  could ,  even  now,  divide  his 
protection  and  favour  between  the  Church  of  Rome  and  the 
Church  of  England,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  religious 
persuasions.* 

A  very  few  days  after  this  despatch  had  been  written,  ^•'U** 
James  made  his  first  hesitating  and  ungracious  advances  to- frantedia 
wards  the  Puritans.    He  had  determined  to  begin  with  Scot-  *««»*•»'*• 
land,  where  his  power  to  dispense  with  acts  of  pariiament 
had  been  admitted  by  the  obsequious  Estates.   On  the  twelfUi 

•  BarilloD,  JJJT^I  iWf.    "Je  crofs  que,  dans  le  fond,  si  on  ne 

poQToit  lafsser  que  la  religion  Anglicane  et  la  Catholique  6tablies  par 
lei  loia,  le  Roy  d*Angleterre  en  seroit  bien  plus  eontent." 
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c^>  of  February,  accordingly,  was  published  at  Edinburgh  a 
'proclamation  granting  relief  to  scrupulous  consciences.* 
This  proclamation  fully  proves  the  correctness  of  Barillon's 
judgment.  Even  in  the  very  act  of  making  concessions  to  the 
Presbyterians,  James  could  not  conceal  the  loathing  with 
which  he  regarded  them*  The  toleration  given  to  the  Ca* 
tholics  was  complete.  The  Quakers  had  little  reason  to 
complain.  But  the  indulgence  vouchsafed  to  the  Presby* 
terians,  who  constituted  the  great  body  of  the  Scottish  people, 
was  clogged  by  conditions  which  made  it  almost  worthless* 
For  the  old  test ,  which  excluded  Catholics  and  Presbyterians 
alike  fromofBce,  was  substituted  a  new  test,  which  admitted 
the  Catholics,  but  excluded  most  of  the  Presbyterians.  The 
Catholics  were  allowed  to  build  chapels,  and  even  to  carry 
the  host  in  procession  anywhere  except  in  the  high  streets  of 
royal  burghs:  the  Quakers  were  suffered  to  assemble  in  publio 
edifices:  but  the  Presbyterians  were  interdicted  from  wor* 
shipping  €rod  anywhere  but  in  private  dwellings :  they  were 
not  to  presume  to  build  meeting  houses :  they  were  not  even 
to  use  a  bam  or  an  outhouse  for  religious  exercises:  and  it 
was  distinctly  notified  to  them  that,  if  they  dared  to  hold  con* 
venticles  in  the  open  air,  the  law,  which  denounced  death 
against  both  preachers  and  hearers,  should  be  enforced 
without  mercy.  Any  Catholic  priest  might  say  mass:  any 
Quaker  might  harangue  his  brethren:  but  the  Privy  Council 
was  directed  to  see  that  no  Presbyterian  minister  presumed 
to  preach  without  a  special  license  from  the  government. 
Every  line  of  this  instrument,  and  of  the  letters  by  which  it 
was  accompanied,  shows  how  much  it  cost  the  King  to  relax 
in  the  smallest  degree  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  ever 
treated  the  old  eneipies  of  his  house.** 

There  is  reason,  indeed,  to  believe  that,  when  he  pub* 
lished  this  proclamation,  he  had  by  no  means  fully  made  up 
his  mind  to  a  coalition  with  the  Puritans,  and  that  his  object 
was  to  grant  just  so  much  favour  to  them  as  might  suffice  to 
frighten  the   Churchmen  into  submission.     He  therefore 

*  It  will  be  fouod  in  Wodrow,  Appendii,  vol.  if.  No.  12S. 
**  Wodrow,  Appendix,  toL  li.  Mos.  128,  i21»,  132. 
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muted  a  month,  in  order  to  see  -what  effect  the  edict  put  forth  CR^* 
at  £dmbiirgh  would  produce  in  England.    That  month  he    ^^^ 
employed  assiduously,  by  Petrels  advice,  in  what  was  called 
closeting.    London  was  very  full.    It  was  expected  that  the  ciMt uag . 
Parliament  would  shortly  meet  for  the.  dispatch  of  business; 
and  many  members  were  in  town.    The  King  set  himself  to 
canyass  them  man  by  man.    He  flattered  himself  that  zealous 
Tories,  —  and  of  such,  with  few  exceptions,  the  House  of 
Commons  consisted,  —  would  find  it  difficult  to  resist  his 
earnest  request,   addressed  to  them,   not  collectively,  but 
separately,  not  from  the  ihrone,  but  in  tiie  familiarity  of  con- 
versation.   The  members,  therefore,  who  came  to  pay  their 
duty  at  Whitehall  were  taken  aside,  and  honoured  with  long 
private  interviews.    The  King  pressed  them,  as  they  were 
Joyal  gentlemen,  to  gratify  him  in  the  one  thing  on  which  his 
heart  was  fixed.    The  question,  he  said,  touched  his  personal 
honour.     The  laws  enacted  in  the  late  reign  by  factious  Par^ 
Haments  against  the  Roman  Catholics  had  really  been  aimed 
at  himself.     Those  laws  had  put  a  stigma  on  him,  had  driven 
him  from  the  Admiralty,  had  driven  him  from  the  Council 
Board.    He  had  a  right  to  expect  that  in  the  repeal  of  those 
laws  all  who  loved  and  reverenced  him  would  concur.    When 
he  found  his  hearers  obdarate  to  exhortation,  he  resorted  to 
intimidation  and  corruption.    Those  who  refused  to  pleasure 
him  in  this  matter  were  plainly  told  that  they  must  not  expect 
any  mark  of  his  favour.    Penurious  as  he  was,  he  opened 
and  distributed  his  hoards.    Several  of  those  who  had  been 
invited  to  confer  with  him  left  his  bed-diamber  carr}'ing  with 
them  money  received  from  the  royal  hand.    The  Judges ,  who 
were  at  this  time  on  their  spring  circuits,  were  directed  by  the 
King  to  see  those  members  who  remained  in  the  country,  and 
to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  each.    The  result  of  this  in-  n  u  na* 
vestigation  was,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  House  of  Com-  }Jf *•■••- 
nons  seemed  fully  determined  to  oppose  the  measures  of  the 
court.*    Among  those  whose  firmness  exeited  general  ad- 

*BarilloD,  ^-^^  188$;  Citters,  Feb.  H-j  Reresby'v  Memoirs; 
Boorepauz,  ^^  168T. 
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<^^Ap.  miration  was  Arthur  Herbert,  brother  of  the  Chief  Jastice^ 
■  jggy'  •  member  for  Dover,  Master  of  the  Bobes,  and  Bear  Admiral 
Admiral  of  England.  Arthur  Herbert  was  much  ioyed  by  the  sailors, 
uerbtrt.  ^^^  ^^  reputed  one  of  the  best  of  the  aristocratioal  clasji 
of  naval  officers.  It.  had  been  generally  supposed  that  he 
would  readily  comply  with  the  royal  wishes :  for  he  was  heedi" 
less  of  religion;  he  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  expense;  he  had 
no  private  estate;  his  places  brought  him  in  four  thonsaad 
pounds  a  year;  and  he  had  long  been  reckoned  among  ilie 
most  devoted  personal  adherents  of  James.  When,  howereiv 
the  Bear  Admiral  was  closeted,  and  required  to  promise  that 
he  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act,  his  answer  was, 
that  his  honour  and  conscience  would  not  permit  him  to  give 
any  such  pledge.  **  Nobody  doubts  your  honour,'*  said  the 
King;  '*but  a  man  who  lives  as  you  do  ought  not  to  talk  about 
his  conscience."  To  this  reproach,  a  reproach  which  came 
with  a  bad  grace  from  the  lover  of  Catharine  Sedley ,  Herbert 
manfully  replied,  ^*I  have  my  faults.  Sir:  but  I  oould  name 
people  who  talk  much  more  about  conscience  than  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  doing,  and  yet  lead  lives  as  loose  as  mine.'*  He  was 
dismissed  from  all  his  places ;  and  the  account  of  what  he  had 
disbursed  and  received  as  Master  of  the  Bobes  was  serutiniaed 
widi  great  and,  as  he  complained,  with  unjust  severity.* 

It  was  now  evident  that  all  hope  of  an  alliance  between  the 
Churches  of  England  and  of  Borne,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing 
offices  and  emoluments,  and  of  crushing  the  Puritan  sects, 
must  be  abandoned.  Nothing  remained  but  to  try  a  coalition 
between  the  Church  of  Bome  and  the  Puritan  sects  against  the 
Church  of  England. 

On  the  eighteenth  of  March  the  King  informed  the  Privy 

Council  that  he  had  determined  to  prorogue  ihe  Parliament 

till  the  end  of  Nov^nber ,  and  to  grant,  ]by  hb  own  authority, 

Dedar*.  entire  liberty  of  couscience  to  all  his  subjccts.**  On  the  fourth 

daigoBctT  ^-^P^^  i4>peared  the  memorable  Declaration  of  Indulgence. 

*  Barillon,  March  {|.  1687;  Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitzwilliain,  Aprfl  1.; 
Buroet,  i.  671.  762.  Toe  conversation  is  somewhat  differentiv  related  in 
Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  204.  But  that  passage  is  not  part  of  the  King's 
own  memoirs. 

**  Loodoa  Gaielte,  March  21. 168;. 
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In  this  Declaration  the  King  avowed  that  it  wai  Bis  earnest  chai*- 
wish  to  see  his  people  members  of  that  Church  to  which  he  ^^^  * 
himself  belonged.  Bat»  since  that  could  not  be,  he  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  protect  them  in  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion.  He  repeated  all  those  phrases  which,  eight 
years  before,  when  he  was  himself  an  oppressed  man,  had 
be^i  familiar  to  his  lips,  but  which  he  had  ceased  to  use  from 
the  day  on  which  a  turn  of  fortune  had  put  it  into  his  power  to 
be  an  oppressor.  He  had  long  been  convinced,  he  said,  that 
conscience  was  not  to  be  forced,  that  persecution  was  un- 
favourable  to  population  and  to  trade,  and  that  it  never  at- 
tained the  ends  which  persecutors  had  in  view.  He  repeated 
his  promise,  already  often  repeated  and  often  violated,  that 
he  would  protect  the  Established  Church  in  the  enjoyment  of 
her  legal  rights.  He  then  proceeded  to  annul,  by  his  own 
sole  authority,  a  long  series  of  statutes.  He  suspended  all 
penal  laws  against  all  classes  of  Nonconformists.  He  autho- 
rised both  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestant  Dissenters  to  per- 
form their  worship  publicly.  He  forbade  his  subjects,  on 
pain  of  his  highest  displeasure,  to  molest  any  religious  as- 
sembly* He  also  abrogated  all  those  acts  which  imposed  any 
Teligious  test  as  a  qualification  for  any  mvil  or  military  office.* 

That  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  unconstitutional 
is  a  point  on  which  both  the  great  English  parties  have  always 
been  entirely  agreed.  Every  person  capable  of  reasoning  on 
i  political  question  must  perceive  that  a  monarch  who  is  com- 
petent to  issue  such  a  declaration  is  nothing  less  than  an  ab- 
solute monarch.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  urge  in  defence  of  this 
set  of  James  those  pleas  by  which  many  arbitrary  acts  of  the 
Stuarts  have  been  vindicated  or  excused.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  he  mistook  the  bounds  of  his  prerogative  because  they 
had  not  been  accurately  ascertained.  For  the  truth  is  that  he 
tre^fMiseed  with  a  recent  landmark  full  in  hh  view.  Fifteen 
years  before  that  time,  a  Declaration  oflndulgence  had  been 
put  forth  by  his  brother  with  the  advice  of  the  Cabal.  That 
Declaration,  when  compared  with  the  Declaration  of  James, 
might  be  called  modest  and  cautious.    The  Declaration  of 

*  Londoo  Gazette,  April  T.  1681. 
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CHAP.  Charles  expensed  only  with  peni^  laws.  The  Declaratioii  of 
— ^^^^"  James  dispensed  also  with  all  religious  tests.  The  Declaratioa 
of  Charles  permitted  the  Roman  Catholics  to  celebrate  their 
worship  in  private  dwellings  only.  Under* the  Declaration  of 
James  they  might  build  and  decorate  temples,  and  even  walk 
in  procession  along  Fleet  Street  with  crosses,  images,  and 
censers.  Yet  the  Delaration  of  Charles  had  been  pronounced 
illegal  in  the  most  formal  manner.  The  Commons  had  re- 
solved that  the  King  had  no  power  to  dispense  with  statutes  in 
matters  ecclesiastical.  Charles  had  ordered  the  obnoxious 
instrument  to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence,  had  torn  off  the 
seal  wiUi  his  own  hand,  and  had,  both  by  message  under  his 
sign  manual,  and  with  his  own  lips  from  his  throne  in  full  Par- 
liament, distinctly  promised  the  two  Houses  that  the  step 
which  had  given  so  much  ofience  should  never  be  drawn  into 
precedent.  The  two  Houses  had  then,  without  one  dis- 
sentient voice,  joined  in  thanking  him  for  this  compliance 
with  their  wishes.  No  constitutional  question  had  ever  been 
decided  more  deliberately,  more  clearly,  or  with  more  har- 
monious consent. 

The  defenders  pf  James  have  frequently  pleaded  in  his 
excuse  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  the  in- 
formation collusively  laid  against  Sir  Edward  Hales:  but  the 
plea  is  of  no  value.  That  judgment  James  had  notoriously 
obtained  by  solicitation,  by  threats,  by  dismissing  scrupulous 
magistrates,  and  by  placing  on  the  bench  other  ma^strates 
more  courtly.  And  yet  that  judgment,  though  generally  re* 
garded  by  the  bar  and  by  the  nation  as  unconstitutional,  went 
only  to  this  extent,  that  the  Sovereign  might,  for  special 
reasons  of  state,  grant  to  individuals  by  name  exemptions 
from  disabling  statutes.  That  he  could  by  one  sweeping  edict 
authorise  all  his  subjects  to  disobey  whole  volumes  of  laws,  no 
tribunal  had  ventured,  in  the  face  of  the  solemn  parliamentary 
decision  of  1 673 ,  to  affirm. 
Peeling  Such,  howcver,  was  the  position  of  piordes  that  James's 
prote!.  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  though  the  most  audacious  of  all 
1^°  ten!'*  ^^®  attacks  made  by  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom,  was  well 
calculated  to  please  that  very  portion  Qf  the  community  by 
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wMch  all  ihe  other  attacks  of  the  Stuarts  on  public  freedom  cha?. 
had  been  most  strenuously  resisted.  It  could  scarcely  be 
hoped  that  the  Protestant  Nonconformist,  separated  from  his 
countrymen  by  a  harsh  code  harshly  enforced,  would  be  in- 
clined to  dispute  the  validity  of  a  decree  which  reliered  him 
firom  intolerable  grievances.  A  cool  and  philosophical  ob- 
server would  nndonbtcdly  have  pronounced  that  all  the  evil 
arising  from  all  the  intolerant  laws  which  Parliaments  had 
framed  was  not  to  be  compared  to  the  evil  which  would  be 
produced  by  a  transfer  of  the  legislative  power  from  the  Par- 
liament to  the  Sovereign.  But  such  coolness  and  philosophy 
ire  not  to  be  expected  from  men  who  are  smarting  under  pre- 
sent pain,  and  who  are  tempted  by  the  ofier  of  immediate 
ease.  A  Puritan  divine  could  not  indeed  deny  that  the  dis- 
pensii^  power  now  claimed  by  the  crown  was  inconsistent 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  But  he 
might  perhaps  be  excused  if  he  asked,  What  was  the  consti- 
tution to  him?  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  ejected  him,  in 
spite  of  royal  promises,  from  a  benefice  which  was  his  free- 
hold, and  had  reduced  him  to  beggary  and  dependence.  The 
Five  Sfile  Act  had  banished  him  fVom  his  dwelling,  from  his 
relations,  from  his  friends,  from  almost  all  places  of  public 
resort*  Under  the  Conventicle  Act  his  goods  had  been  dis- 
tnuned;  and  he  had  been  flung  into  one  noisome  gaol  after 
another  among  highwaymen  and  housebreakers.  Out  of 
prison  he  had  constantly  had  the  ofHcers  of  justice  on  his 
track;  he  had  been  forced  to  pay  hush-money  to  informers;  he 
had  stolen,  in  ignominious  disguises,  through  windows  and 
trap-doors,  to  meet  his  flock,  and  had,  while  pouring  the 
baptismal  water,  or  distributing  the  eucharistic  bread,  been 
anxiously  listening  for  the  signal  that  the  tipstaves  were  ap- 
proaching. Was  it  not  mockery  to  call  on  a  man  thus  plun- 
dered and  oppressed  to  sufler  martyrdom  for  the  property 
and  liberty  of  his  plunderers  and  oppressors  ?  The  Docla-r 
ration,  despotic  as  it  might  seem  to  his  prosperous  neighbours, 
brought  deliverance  to  him.  He  was  called  upon  to  make  his 
choice*  not  between  freedom  and  slavery,  but  between  two 
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CHAP,   yokes;  and  he  might  not  nnnatnrally  think  the  yoke  of  th0 
'  jggy'     King  lighter  than  that  of  the  Church. 

Feeling         While  thoughts  like  these  were  working  in  the  minds  of 
Church    ™^^7  Dissenters,  the  Anglican  party  was  in  amazement  and 
of  Rng-    terror.    This  new  turn  in  affairs  was  indeed  alarming.    The 
House  of  Stuart  leagued  with  republican  and  regicide  sects 
against  the  old  Cavaliers  of  England;  Popery  leagued  with 
Puritanism  against  an  ecclesiastical  system  with  which  the 
Puritans  had  no  quarrel,  except  that  it  had  retained  too  much 
that  was  Popish;  these  were  portents  which  confounded  all 
the  calculations  of  statesmen.    The  Church  was  then  to  be 
attacked  at  once  on  every  side ;  and  the  attack  was  to  be  under 
the  direction  ^him  whp^  by  her  constitution,  was  her  head. 
She  might  well  be  struck  with  surprise  and  dismay.    And 
mingled  with  surprise  and  dismay  came  other  bitter  feelings ; 
resentment  against  the  perjured  Prince  whom  she  had  served 
too  well,  and  remorse  for  the  cruelties  in  which  he  had  been 
her  accomplice,  and  for  which  he  was  now,  as  it  seemed^ 
about  to  be  her  punisher.    Her  chastisement  was  just*    She 
reaped  that  which  she  had  sown.  After  the  Restoration ,  when 
her  power  was  at  the  height,  she  had  breathed  nothing  but 
vengeance.    She  had  encouraged,  urged,  almost  compelled 
the  Stuarts  to  requite  with  perfidious  ingratitude  the  recent 
services  of  the  Presbyterians.    Had  she,  in  that  season  of  her 
prosperity,  pleaded,  as  became  her,  for  her  enemies,  she 
might  now,  in  her  dFstress,  have  found  them  her  friends. 
Perhaps  it  was  not  yet  too  late.    Perhaps  she  might  still  be 
able  to  turn  the  tactics  of  her  fdthless  oppressor  against  him- 
self.   There  was  among  the  Anglican  clergy  a  moderate  party 
which  had  always  felt  kindly  towards  the  Protestant  Dia* 
senters.   That  party  was  not  large ;  but  the  abilities,  acquire* 
ments,  and  virtues  of  those  who  belonged  to  it  made  it  re- 
spectable.    It  had  been  regarded  with  little  favour  b^  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  had  been  mercilessly 
reviled  by  bigots  of  the  school  of  Laud:  but,   from  the 
day  on  which  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  appeared  to 
the  day  on  which  the  power  of  James  ceased  to  inspire^ 
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terror  9  the  'whole  Church  seemed  to  be  Animated  by  the  fjfi^* 
tpirit,  and  guided  by  the  counsels,  of  the  calumniated  Lati- "iJ^^T^ 
tndinarians. 

Then  followed  an  auction,  the  strangest  that  history  has^il^*^^ 
recorded.  On  one  side  theEling,  on  the  other  the  Church,  Chnrch. 
began  to  bid  eagerly  agiunst  each  other  for  the  favour  of  those 
whom  up  to  that  time  King  and  Church  had  combined  to  op- 
press. The  Protestant  Dissenters,  who,  a  few  months  be* 
fore,  had  been  a  despised  and  proscribed  class,  now  held  the 
balance  of  power.  The  harshness  with  which  they  had  been 
treated  was  universally  condemned.  The  court  tried  to  throw 
all  the  blame  on  the  hierarchy.  The  hierarchy  flung  it  back 
on  the  court.  The  King  declared  that  he  had  unwillingly  per- 
secuted the  separatists  only  because  his  affairs  had  been  in 
Budi  a  state  that  he  could  not  venture  to  disoblige  the  estab- 
lished clergy.  The  established  clergy  protested  that  they 
had  borne  apart  in  severity  uncongenial  to  their  feelings  only 
from  deference  to  the  authority  of  the  King.  The  King  got 
together  a  collection  of  stories  about  rectors  and  vicars  who 
had  by  threats  of  prosecution  wrung  money  out  of  Protestant 
Dissenters.  He  talked  on  this  subject  much  and  publicly, 
threatened  to  institute  an  inquiry  which  would  exhibit  the  par- 
sons in  their  true  character  to  the  whole  world,  and  actually 
issued  several  commissions  empowering  agents  on  whom  he 
thought  that  he  could  depend  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  the 
sums  extorted  in  different  parts  of  the  country  by  professors  of 
the  dominant  religion  from  sectaries.  The  advocates  of  the 
Church,  on  the  other  hand,  cited  instances  of  honest  parish 
priests  who  had  been  reprimanded  and  menaced  by  the  court 
for  recommending  toleration  in  the  pulpit ,  and  for  refusing  to 
spy  out  and  hunt  down  littie  congregations  ofNonconformists. 
The  King  asserted  that  some  of  the  Churclimen  whom  he  had 
closeted  had  offered  to  make  large  concessions  to  the  Catho- 
lics, on  condition  that  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans  might 
go  on.  The  accused  Churchmen  vehemently  denied  the  truth 
of  this  charge;  and  alleged  that,  if  they  would  have  complied 
witii  what  he  demanded  for  his  own  religion,  he  would  most 
Uacaulay,  History.  iXf.  4 
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CHAP,  gladly  have  suffered  them  to  indemnify  themselves  by  harass- 
i^^'  ing  and  pillaging  Protestant  Dissenters.* 

The  court  had  changed  its  face.    The  scarf  and  cassock 
could  hardly  appear  there  'without  calling  forth  sneers  and 
malicious  whispers.    Maids  of  honour  forbore  to  giggle,  and 
Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  bowed  low,  when  the  Puritanical 
Tisage  and  the  Puritanical  garb,  so  long  the  favourite  subjects 
of  mockery  in  fashionable  circles,  were  seen  in  the  galleries. 
Taunton,  which  had  been  during  two  generations  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Koundhead  party  in  the  West,  which  had  twice 
resolutely  repelled  the  armies  of  Charles  the  First,  which  had 
risen  as  one  man  to  support  Monmouth,  and  which  had  been 
turned  into  a  shambles  by  Kirke  and  Jeffreys ,  seemed  to  have 
suddenly  succeeded  to  the  place  which  Oxford  had  once 
occupied  in  the  royal  favour.**  The  King  constrained  himself 
to  show  even  fawning  courtesy  to  eminent  Dissenters*     To 
some  he  offered  money,  to  some  municipal  honours,  to  some 
pardons  for  their  relations  and  friends  who,   having  been 
implicated  in  the  Rye  House  Plot,    or  having  joined  the 
standard  of  Monmouth,   were  now  wandering  on  the  Con- 
tinent, or  toiling  among  the  sugar  canes  of  Barbadoes.    He 
affected  even  to  sympathize  with  the  kindness  which  the  Eng- 
lish Puritans  felt  for  their  foreign  brethren.    A  second  and  a 
third   proclamation  were  published   at  Edinburgh,    which 
greatly  extended  the  nugatory  toleration  granted  to  the  Pres- 
byterians by  the  edict  of  February.***   The  banished  Hugue- 
nots, on  whom  the  King  had  frowned  during  many  months, 
and  whom  he  had  defrauded  of  the  alms  contributed  by  the 
nation,  were  now  relieved  and  caressed.  An  Order  in  Council 
was  issued,   appealing  again  in  their  behalf  to  the  public 

*  Warrant  Book  of  Ihe  Treasury.  See  particularly  the  instructions 
dated  Marcli  8.  168|;  Burnet,  i.  715.;  Beflections  on  his  Majesty's 
Proclamation  for  a  Toleration  in  Scotland;  Letters  containing  some 
Reflections  on  bis  Majesty's  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience; 
Apology  for  the  Church  of  England  «iih  relation  to  the  spirit  of  Perse- 
cution for  which  she  is  accused ,  168}.  But  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
cite  all  the  pamphlets  from  which  I  have  formed  my  notion  of  the  state 
of  parties  at  this  time. 
**  Letter  to  a  Dissenter. 
***  Wodrow,  Appendix,  tol.  ii.  Mos.  132.  lU. 
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Kbenifity.  Tha  role  which  reqnMd  them  to  qualify  them-  <^'* 
•dret  for  the  receipt  of  charity,  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican  - 
ivoTshipv  seems  to  hare  been  at  this  time  silently  abrogated; 
and  the  defenders  of  the  King's  policy  had  the  effrontery  to 
affinn  that  this  role,  which,  as  we  Imow  from  the  best  eridence, 
was  really  demised  by  himself  in  concert  with  Barillon,  had 
been  adopted  at  the  instance  of  the  prelates  of  the  Established 
Chnrch.* 

While  the  King  was  thus  courting  lus  old  adreniaries,  the 
friends  of  the  Church  were  not  less  acttre*    Of  the  acrimony 
and  acorn  with  which  prates  and  priests  had,  since  die 
Restoraitioiiybeen  in  the  habit  oi  treating  the  sectaries  scarcely 
a  trace  was  discernible.     Those  who  had  lately  been  de- 
signated as  schiamatics  and  frmatics  were  now  dear  fellow 
Protestants,  weak  brethren  it  might  be,  but  stfll  brethren, 
whose  soraples  were  entitled  to  tender  regard.    If  they  would 
but  be  true  at  this  crisb  to  the  canse  of  theEng^sh  constitn- 
tion  and  of  the  reformed  religion,  their  generosity  shonld  be 
speedily  aad  largely  rewarded.    They  ^old  have,  instead 
of  an  indolgenee  which  was  of  no  l^^al  Taltdity,  a  real  in- 
dolgence,  secored  by  Act  of  Parliament.  Nay,  many  Church- 
men, who  had  hithorto  been  distingrnished  by  thdr  inflexible 
attachment  to  every  gesture  and  every  word  prescribed  in  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  now  declared  themselves  favour- 
able, not  only  to  toleration,   but  even  to  comprehension. 
The  dispute,  they  said,  about  surplices  and  attitudes,  had 
too  long  divided  those  id&o  were  agreed  as  to  the  essentials 
of  religion.    When  the  strug^e  for  life  and  death  against  the 
common  enemy  was  over,  it  would  be  found  that  the  AngHcan 
clergy  would  be  ready  to  make  every  fair  concession.     If 
tiie  Dissenters  would  d^nand  only  what  was  reasonable,  not 
only  civil  but  ecclesiastical  dignities  would  be  open  to  them ; 
and  Baxter  and  Howe  would  be  able,  without  any  stain 
OB  their  honour  or  their  conscience,  to  sit  on  the  ^iscopal 
hen<^. 

•  Lea^^n  ^letle,  April  21.  ISS7;  Animadversions  on  a  late  paper 
aatitolei  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,  by  H.  G.  (Henry  Care),  1687. 
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CHAP.        Of  the  numerous  pamphlets  in  which  the  cause  of  the  Codii 
'  1687.  "*°^  ^^^  cause  of  the  Church  were  at  this  time  (sagerly  and 
Letter  to  auxiously  pleaded  before  the  Puritan,   now,   by  a  strange 
■enter,    tum  of  fortune,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  persectitors,  one 
only  is  still  remembered,  the  Letter  to  a  Dissenter*    In  tiiis 
-masterly  little  tract,  all  the  arguments  which  could  conyince 
a  Nonconformist  that  it  was  his  duty  and  his  interest  to  pref^ 
an  alliance  with  the  Church  to  an  alliance  with  the  Court, 
were  condensed  into  the  smallest  compass,  arranged  in  the 
most  perspicuous  order,  illustrated  wiUi  lively  wit,  and  en** 
forced  by  an  eloquence  earnest  indeed,  yet  never  in  its  utmost 
vehemence  transgressing  the  limits  of  exact  good  sense  and 
good  breeding*    The  effect  of  this  paper  was  immense;  for, 
S3  it  was  only  a  single  sheet,  more  than  twenty  thousand 
copies  were  circulated  by  the  post;  and  there  was  no  corned 
of  the  kingdom  in  which  the  effect  was  not  felt.    Twenty-four 
answers  were  published,  but  the  town  pronounced  that  they 
were  all  bad,   and  that  Lestrange*s  was  the  worst  of  the 
twenty-four**    The  government  was  greatly  irritated,   and 
spared  no  puns  to  discover  the  author  of  the  Letter:  but  it 
was  found  impossible  to  procure  legal  evidence  against  him* 
Some  imagined  that  they  recognised  the  sentiments  and  dio- 
tion  of  Temple***    But  in  truth  that  amplitude  and  acuteness 
of  intellect,  that  vivacity  of  fancy,  that  terse  and  energetic 
style,   that  placid  dignity,   half  courtly  half  philosophical, 
which  the  utmost  excitement  of  conflict  could  not  for  a  mo- 
ment derange,  belonged  to  Halifax,  and  to  Halifax  alone. 
Condaet        ^ho  Disscntcrs  wavered;  nor  is  it  any  reproach  to  them 
Diuen-    ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^*    ^^^7  "WQre  Suffering,  and  the  King  had 
tors.       given  them  relief*    Some  eminent  pastors  had  emerged  from 
confinement;  others  had  ventured  to  return  from  exile*   Con- 
gregations, which  had  hitherto  met  only  by  stealth  and  in 
darkness,  now  assembled  at  noonday,  and  sang  psalms  aloud 

*  Lestrange's  Answer  to  a  Letter  to  «  Dissenter;  Care's  Animadver* 
sions  on  A  Letter  to  a  Dissenter;  Dialogue  between  Harry  and  Roger; 
that  is  to  say,  Harry  Care  and  Roger  Lestrange. 

**  The  letter  was  signed  T.  W.  Care  says,  in  bis  Animadversions, 
**This  Sir  Politic  T«  W.,  or  W.  T.;  for  some  critieg  think  that  theiru^f 
VMding.'* 
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iaihe  bearing  of  magistrates,  clinrchwardeRS ,  and  constables.  <^^* 
Modest  btuldings  for  the  worship  of  God  after  the  Puritan '  l^^\ 
fashion  began  to  rise  all  over  England.  An  observant  traveller 
will  still  remark  the  date  of  1 687  on  some  of  the  oldest  meeting 
houses.  Nevertheless  the  offers  of  the  Church  were,  to  a 
prudent  Dissenter,  far  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  King. 
The  Declaration  was,  ^n  the  eye  of  the  law,  a  nullity.  It 
suspended  the  penal  statutes  against  nonconformity  only  for 
so  long  a  time  as  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution 
and  the  rigbtfiil  authority  of  the  legislature  should  remain 
suspended.  What  was  the  value  of  privileges  which  must  be 
held  by  a  tenure  at  once  so  ignominious  and  so  insecure? 
There  might  soon  be  a  demise  of  the  crown.  A  sovereign 
attached  to  the  established  religion  might  sit  on  the  throne. 
A  Parliament  composed  of  Churchmen  might  be  assembled. 
How  deplorable  would  then  be  the  situation  of  Dissenters  who 
had  been  in  league  with  Jesuits  against  the  constitution  1  The 
Chur<^  offered  an  indulgence  very  different  from  that  granted 
by  James,  an  indulgence  as  valid  and  as  sacred  as  the  Great 
Charter.  Both  tiie  contending  parties  promised  religious 
liberty  to  the  separatist:  but  one  party  required  him  to 
purchase  it  by  sa<arificing  civil  liberty;  the  other  party  invited 
him  to  enjoy  civil  and  religious  liber^  together. 

For  these  reasons,  even  if  it  could  be  believed  that  the 
Court  was  sincere,  a  Dissenter  might  reasonably  have  deter- 
mined to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  Church.  But  what  guarantee 
was  there  for  the  sincerity  of  the  Court?  All  men  knew  what 
the  conduct  of  James  had  been  up  to  that  very  time.  It  was 
not  impossible,  indeed ,  that  a  persecutor  might  be  convinced 
by  argument  and  by  experience  of  the  advantages  of  tolera- 
tion. But  James  did  not  pretend  to  have  been  recently  con- 
vinced. On  the  contrary,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  pro- 
testing that  he  had,  during  many  years,  been,  on  principle, 
adverse  to  all  intolerance.  Yet,  within  a  few  months,  he  had 
persecuted  men,  women,  young  girls,  to  the  death  for  their 
religion*  Had  he  been  acting  against  light  and  against  the 
fonvictions  of  his  conscience  then?  Or  was  he  uttering  a 
deliberate  fabehood  now?    From  this  dilemma  there  iras  no 
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^vil^'  ^^^®  *  ^^  dtlier  of  the  two  suppositions  was  fatal  to  thd 
Kiag's  chaifacter  for  honesty.  It  was  notorious  also  that  he 
had  been  completely  subjugated  by  the  Jesuits.  Only  a  few 
days  before  the  pubHcation  of  the  Indulgence ,  that  Order  had 
been  honoured*  in  spite  of  the  well  known  wishes  of  the  Holy 
See,  with  a  new  mark  of  his  confidence  and  i^probation. 
I£s  confessor,  Father  Mansuete,  a  Franciscan »  whose  mild 
temper  and  irreproachable  life  commanded  general  respect, 
but  who  had  long  been  hated  by  Tyrconnel  and  Petre,  had 
been  discarded.  The  vacant  place  had  been  filled  by  an 
Englishman  named  Warner,  who  had  apostatized  from  the 
religion  of  his  country  and  had  turned  Jesuit.  To  the  mo« 
derate  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Nundo  this  change  was 
far  from  agreeable.  By  every  Protestant  it  was  regarded  as  a 
proof  that  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  over  the  royal  mind  was 
absolute.  *  Whatever  praises  those  fathers  nught  justly  cUim, 
flattery  itself  could  not  ascribe  to  them  either  wide  liberality 
or  strict  veracity.  That  they  had  never  scrupled,  when  the 
interest  of  their  faith  or  of  their  Order  was  at  sttdce,  to  call  in 
the  aid  of  the  dvil  sword,  or  to  violate  the  laws  of  truth  and 
of  good  faith,  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world,  not  only  by 
Protestant  accusers,  but  by  men  whose  virtue  and  genius 
were  the  glory  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  It  was  incredible  that 
a  devoted  disciple^  of  the  Jesuits  should  be  on  principle 
zealous  for  freedom  of  conscience:  but  it  was  neither  in- 
credible nor  improbable  that  he  might  think  himself  justified 
in  disguising  his  real  sentiments,  in  order  to  render  a  service 
to  his  religion.  It  was  certain  that  the  King  at  heart  preferred 
the  Churchmen  to  the  Puritans*  It  was  certain  that,  while 
he  had  any  hope  of  gaining  the  Churchmen,  he  had  never 
shown  the  smallest  kindness  to  the  Puritans.  Could  it  then 
be  doubted  that,  if  the  Churchmen  would  even  now  comply 
with  his  wishes,  he  would  willingly  sacrifice  the  Puritans? 
Wb  word 9  repeatedly  pledged,  had  not  restraii^d  him  firom 

*  BUif  CoiTMpoadenee,  Xai«h  U.  Jtly  tt.  1681;  BariUon,  ^~ 

Mareh  A.  March  A.  1«81;  Ronquitto,  March  ^  16S1,  in  the  Mackintosh 
Collection. 
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inTading  the  legal  rights  of  that  clergy  which  had  given  such  co^^* 
signal  proofs  of  affection  and  fidelity  to  his  house*    What'  ^^^ 
secuiity  then  could  his  word  afford  to  sects  dirided  from  him 
by  the  recollection  of  a  thousand  inexpiable  wounds  inflicted 
and  endured? 

When  the  first  agitation  produced  by  the  publication  of  the  some  or 
Indulgence  had  subsided,   it  appeared  that  a  breach  had  with  the* 
taken  place  in  the  Puritan  party.    The  minority,  headed  by  ^^^'^ 
a  few  busy  men  whose  judgment  was  defective  or  was  biassed 
by  interest,  supported  the  King.    Henry  Care,  who  had  long  Car*, 
been  the  bitterest  and  most  active  pamphleteer  among  the 
Nonconformists,  and  who  had,  in  the  days  of  the  Popish  plot^ 
assailed  James  with  the  utmost  fury  in  a  weekly  journal  en- 
titled the  Packet  of  Advice  from  Rome,  was  now  as  loud  in 
adulation,  as  he  had  formerly  been  in  calumny  and  insult.* 
The  chief  agent  who  was  employed  by  the  government  to 
manage  the  Presbyterians  was  Vincent  Alsop,   a  divine  of^^^if* 
some  note  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer.    Bis  son,  who 
had  incurred  the  penalties  of  treason,  received  a  pardon;  and 
the  whole  influence  of  the  father  was  thus  engaged  on  the  side 
of  the  Court.**    With  Alsop  was  joined  Thomas  Rosewell.  »<»•«▼««. 
Rosewell  had,  during  that  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  which 
followed  the  detection  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  been  falsely 
accused  of  preaching  against  the  government,  had  been  tried 
for  his  life  by  Jeffreys,  and  had,  in  defiance  of  the  clearest 
evidence,  been  convicted  by  a  packed  jury.    The  injustice 
of  the  verdict  was  so  gross  that  the  very  courtiers  cried  shame. 
One  Tory  gentleman  who  had  heard  the  trial  went  instantly  to 
Charles,  and  declared  that  the  neck  of  the  most  loyal  subject 
in  England  would  not  be  safe  if  Rosewell  suffered.    The  jury- 
men themselves  were  stung  by  remorse  when  they  thought 
over  what  they  had  done,  and  exerted  themselves  to  save  the 
life  of  the  prisoner.    At  length  a  pardon  was  granted;  but 

*  Wood's  Athenas  Oxonienses;  Observator;  Heraclilus  Ridens, 
ptutmu  Bui  Care's  own  writings  furnish  the  best  materials  for  an  esti- 
mate of  his  character. 

**  Calamy*s  Account  of  the  Ministers  ejected  or  silenced  after  the 
Besloration,  Northamptonshire;  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses i  Biographia 
BritaBDica. 
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^^*  Rosewell  remained  bound  under  heavy  recognisances  to  good 
'  'mi,  '  behaviour  during  life,  and  to  periodical  appearance  in  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench.     His  recognisances  were  now  dis- 
charged by  the  royal  command;  and  in  this  way  his  services 
were  secured.* 
<••'*•  The  business  of  gaining  the  Independents  was  principally 

intrusted  to  one  of  their  ministers  named  Stephen  Lobb. 
Lobb  was  a  weak,  violent,  and  ambitious  man.  He  had  gone 
such  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government,  that  he  had 
been  by  name  proscribed  in  several  proclamations.  He  now 
made  his  peace,  and  went  as  far  in  servility  as  he  had  ever 
done  in  faction*  He  joined  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  and  eagerly 
recommended  measures  from  which  the  wisest  and  most 
honest  Roman  Catholics  recoiled.  It  was  remarked  that  he 
was  constantly  at  the  palace  and  frequently  in  the  closet,  that 
he  lived  with  a  splendour  to  which  the  Puritan  divines  were 
little  accustomed,  and  that  he  was  perpetually  surrounded 
by  suitors  imploring  his  interest  to  procure  them  offices  or 
pardons.** 
F«Bik  With  Lobb  was  closely  connected  William  Penn.    Penn 

had  never  been  a  strong-headed  man:  the  life  which  he  had 
been  leading  during  two  ye-ars  had  not  a  little  impaired  his 
moral  sensibility;  and,  if  his  conscience  ever  reproached 
him,  he  comforted  himself  by  repeating  that  he  had  a  good 
and  noble  end  in  view,  and  that  he  was  not  paid  for  his  ser- 
vices in  money. 

By  the  influence  of  these  men,  and  of  others  less  con- 
spicuous, addresses  of  thanks  to  the  King  were  procured 
from  several  bodies  of  Dissenters.  Tory  writers  have  with 
justice  remarked  that  the  language  of  these  compositions  was 
as  fulsomely  servile  as  anything  that  could  be  found  in  tho 
most  llorid  eulogies  pronounced  by  Bishops  on  the  Stuarts. 
But,  on  close  inquiry,  it  will  appear  that  the  disgrace  belongs 
to  but  a  small  part  of  the  Puritan  party.    There  was  scarcely 

*  State  Trials;  Samuel  Rose  well's  Life  of  Thomas  Rosewell ,  1718; 
Calamy's  Account. 

**  London  Gazette,  March  15. 168|;  Nicholses  Defence  of  the  Church 
of  England ;  Pierce's  Vindication  of  the  Dissenters. 
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k  mftrket  town  m  England  without  at  least  a  knot  of  sepa^  crap* 
ratists.  No  exertion  was  spared  to  induce  them  to  express  ■■  ^^^  ■ 
their  gratitude  for  the  Indulgence.  Circular  letters,  imploriug 
them  to  sign,  were  sent  to  every  comer  of  the  kingdom  in 
such  numbers  that  the  mail  bags,  it  was  sportively  said,  were 
too  heavy  for  the  post-horses.  Yet  all  the  addresses  which 
could  be  obtiuned  from  all  the  Presbyterians,  Independents, 
and  Baptists  scattered  over  England  did  not  in  six  months 
amount  to  sixty;  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  these 
addresses  were  numerously  signed.* 

The  great  body  of  Protestant  Nonconformists,  firmly  at-  The  ma- 
tached  to  civil  liberty,  and  distrusting  the  promises  of  the  {h«  phh- 
King  and  of  the  Jesuits,  steadily  refused  to  return  thanks  for  J^^^'JI* 
a  favour  which,  it  might  well  be  suspected,  concealed  a  snare.  theConrt. 
This  was  the  temper  of  all  the  most  illustrious  chiefs  of  the 
party.    One  of  these  was  Baxter.    He  had,  as  we  have  seen,  Baxter, 
been  brought  to  trial  soon  aflcr  the  accession  of  James,  had 
been  brutally  insulted  by  Jeffreys,  and  had  been  convicted 
by  a  jury ,  such  as  the  courtly  Sheriffs  of  those  times  were  in 
the  habit  of  selecting.     Baxter  had  been  about  a  year  and  a 
half  in  prison  when  the  court  began  to  think  seriously  of  gain- 
ing the  Nonconformists.    Ho  was  not  only  set  at  liberty,  but 
was  informed  that,  if  he  chose  to  reside  in  London,  he  might 
do  so  without  fearing  that  the  Five  Mile  Act  would  be  enforced 
against  him.    The  government  probably  hoped  that  the  re- 
collection  of  past  sufferings  and  the  sense  of  present  ease 
would  produce  the  same  effect  on  him  as  on  Rosewell  and 
Lobb.     The  hope  was  disappointed.    Baxter  was  neither  to 
be  corrupted  nor  to  be  deceived.    He  refused  to  join  in  any 
address  of  thanks  for  the  Indulgence,   and  exerted  all  his 
influence  to  promote  good  feeling  between  the  Church  and 
the  Presbyterians.  ** 

If  any  man  stood  higher  than  Baxter  in  the  estimation  Howe, 
ofthe  Protestant  Dissenters,  that  man  was  John  Howe.  Howe 
had,  like  Baxter,   been  personally  a  giuner  by  the  recent 
change  of  policy.    The  same  tyranny  which  had  flung  Baxter 

*  The  Addresses  will  be  round  in  the  London  Gazettes. 
**  Ctlamy's  Life  of  Baxter. 
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^vit^'  into  gaol  had  driven  Howe  into  banishment;  and,  soon  after 
"  1^87^"  Baxter  had  been  let  out  of  the  King's  Bench  prison,  Hovro 
returned  from  Utrecht  to  England.  It  was  expected  at  White- 
hall that  Howe  would  exert  in  favour  of  the  Court  all  the 
authority  which  he  possessed  over  his  brethren.  The  King 
himself  condescended  to  ask  the  help  of  the  subject  whom  he 
had  oppressed.  Howe  appears  to  have  hesitated:  but  the 
influence  of  the  Hampdens,  with  whom  ho  was  on  terms  of 
close  intimacy,  kept  him  steady  to  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stitution. A  meeting  of  Presbyterian  ministers  was  held  at 
his  house,  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs,  and  to  determine 
on  the  course  to  be  adopted.  There  was  great  anxiety  at  the 
palace  to  know  the  result.  Two  royal  messengers  were  in 
attendance  during  the  discussion.  They  carried  back  the 
unwelcome  news  that  Howe  had  declared  himself  decidedly 
adverse  to  the  dispensing  po^er,  and  that  he  had,  afler  long 
debate,  carried  with  him  the  majority  of  the  assembly.  * 

To  the  names  of  Baxter  and  Howe  must  be  added  the 
^^^*^'  name  of  a  man  far  below  them  in  station  and  in  acquired 
knowledge,  but  in  virtue  their  equal,  and  in  genius  their 
superior,  John  Bunyan.  Bunyan  had  been  bred  a  tinker, 
and  had  served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  parliamentary  army* 
Early  in  his  life  he  had  been  fearfully  tortured  by  remorse 
for  his  youthful  sins,  the  worst  of  which  seem,  however,  to 
have  been  such  as  the  world  thinks  venial.  His  keen  sen- 
sibility and  his  powerful  imagination  made  his  internal  con- 
flicts singularly  terrible.  He  fancied  that  he  was  under  sen- 
tence of  reprobation,  that  he  had  committed  blasphemy 
against  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  had  sold  Christ,  that  he  was 
actually  possessed  by  a  demon.  Sometimes  loud  voices  from 
heaven  cried  out  to  warn  him.  Sometimes  fiends  whispered 
impious  suggestions  in  his  ear.  He  saw  visions  of  distant 
mountain  tops,  on  which  the  sun  shone  brightly,  but  from 
which  he  was  separated  by  a  waste  of  snow.    He  felt  the  Devil 


*  Galamy*8  Life  of  Howe.  The  share  which  the  Hampden  family  had 
In  the  matter  I  learned  from  a  letter  of  Johnstone  or  Waristoun ,  dated 
June  13. 188S. 
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behind  him  pulling  his  clothes.  He  thought  that  the  brand  chap. 
of  Cain  had  been  set  upon  him.  He  feared  that  he  was  about  ■  ^^^  ■ 
to  burst  asunder  like  Judas,  His  mental  agony  disordered 
his  health.  One  day  he  shook  like  a  man  in  the  palsy.  On 
another  day  he  felt  a  fire  within  his  breast.  It  b  difficult  to 
understand  how  he  surviyed  sufferings  so  intense,  and  so 
long  continued.  At  length  the  clouds  broke.  From  the 
depths  of  despair,  the  penitent  passed  to  a  state  of  serene 
felicity.  An  irresistible  impulse  now  urged  him  to  impart 
to  others  the  blessing  of  which  he  was  himself  possessed.* 
fie  joined  the  Baptists,  and  became  a  preacher  and  writer. 
His  education  had  been  that  of  a  mechanic.  He  knew  no 
langnage  but  the  English,  as  it  was  spoken  by  the  common 
people.  He  had  studied  no  great  model  of  composition,  with 
the  exertion,  an  important  exception  undoubtedly,  of  our 
noble  translation  of  the  Bible.  His  spelling  was  bad.  He 
frequently  transgressed  the  rules  of  grammar.  Yet  his 
native  force  of  genius,  and  his  ezp^mental  knowledge  of 
all  the  religious  passions,  from  despair  to  ecstasy,  amply 
supplied  in  him  the  want  of  learning.  His  rude  oratory 
roused  and  melted  hearers  who  listened  without  interest  to 
the  laboured  discourses  of  great  logicians  and  Hebraists.  His 
works  were  widely  circulated  among  the  humbler  classes. 
One  of  them,  the  Pilgrim's  Progress,  was,  in  his  own  lifetime, 
translated  into  several  foreign  languages.  It  was,  however, 
scarcely  known  to  the  learned  and  polite,  and  had  been, 
daring  near  a  centuxy,  the  delight  of  pious  cottagers  and 
artisans  before  it  was  publicly  commended  by  any  man  of  hi^ 
literary  eminence.  At  length  critics  condescended  to  inquire 
where  the  secret  of  so  wide  and  so  durable  a  popularity  lay. 
They  were  compelled  to  own  that  the  ignorant  multitude  had 
judged  more  correctly  than  the  learned,  and  that  the  despised 
little  book  was  really  a  masterpiece.  Bunyan  is  indeed  as 
decidedly  the  first  of  allegorists,  as  DemosUienes  is  the  first 
of  orators  9  or  Shakspeare  the  first  of  dramatists.  Other 
allegorists  have  shown  equal  ingenuity;  but  no  other  alle- 

*  DuDyan's  Grace  Aboundiog. 
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CHAF.'  gorist  has  ever  been  able  to  touch  the  heart,  and  to  make 
-^[|gj^  abatradiona  objects  of  terror,  of  pity,  and  of  love.* 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  any  English  Dbsenter  had 
■ufiered  more  severely  under  the  penal  laws  than  John 
Bunyan.  Of  the  twenty-seven  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
the  Restoration,  he  had  passed  twelve  in  confinement.  He 
still  persisted  in  preaching;  but,  that  he  might  preach,  he 
was  under  the  necessity  of  disguising  himself  like  a  carter. 
He  was  often  introduced  into  meetings  through  back  doors, 
with  a  smock  frock  on  his  back,  and  a  whip  in  his  band.  If 
he  had  thought  only  of  his  own  ease  and  safety,  he  would 
have  hailed  the  Indulgence  with  delight.  He  was  now,  at 
length,  free  to  pray  and  exhort  in  open  day.  Ws  congrega- 
tion rapidly  increased:  thousands  hung  upon  his  words;  and 
at  Bedford,  where  he  ordinarily  resided,  money  was  plenti- 
fully contributed  to  build  a  meeting  house  for  him.  His  in- 
fluence among  the  common  people  was  such  that  the  govern- 
ment would  willingly  have  bestowed  on  him  some  municipal 
office:  but  his  vigorous  understanding  and  his  stout  English 
heart  were  proof  against  all  delusion  and  all  temptation.  He 
felt  assured  that  the  proffered  toleration  was  merely  a  bait 
intended  to  lure  the  Puritan  party  to  destruction;  nor  would 
he,  by  accepting  a  place  for  which  he  was  not  legally  quali- 
fied, recognise  the  validity  of  the  dispensing  power.  One 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  virtuous  life  was  to  decline  an  interview 
to  which  he  was  invited  by  an  agent  of  the  government.** 
KifiiB.  Great  as  was  the  authority  of  Bunyan  with  the  Baptists, 

that  of  William  Kiffin  was  still  greater.  KifSn  was  the  first 
man  among  them  in  wealth  and  station.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  exercising  his  spuritual  gifts  at  their  meetings:  but  he  did 

*  ToDng  classes  Banyan's  prose  with  Durfey's  poetry.  The  people 
of  fashion  in  the  Spiritual  Quixote  rank  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  with  Jack 
the  Giantkiller.  Late  in  the  eighteenth  century  Gowper  did  not  Venture 
to  do  more  than  allude  to  the  great  allegorist: 

**I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despis'd  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame." 

*  The  continuation  of  Bunyan's  Life  appended  to  his  Grace  Abound- 
ing. 


ttot  live  by  preaching.    He  traded  largely;  his  credit  6n  tlid  ^^|i*« 

Exchange  of  London  stood  high ;  and  he  had  accumulated  an  ""iSTT** 

ample  fortune*    Perhaps  no  man  could,  at  that  conjuncture, 

have  rendered  more  valuable  services  to  the  Court*     But' 

between  him  and  the  Court  was  interposed  the  remembrance 

of  one  terrible  event.    He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  two 

Hewlings,  tliose  gallant  youths  who,  of  all  the  victims  of  the 

Bloody  Assizes,  had  been  the  most  generally  lamented*    For 

the  sad  fate  of  one  of  them  James  was  in  a  peculiar  manner 

responsible*     Jeffreys  had  respited  the  younger  brother. 

The  poor  lad*s  sister  had  been  ushered  by  Churchill  into  the 

royal  presence,  and  had  begged  for  mercy;  but  the  King's 

heart  bad  been  obdurate.    The  misery  of  the  whole  family 

had  been  great:  but  Kiffin  was  most  to  be  pitied*    He  was 

seventy  years  old  when  he  was  left  desolate,  the  survivor 

of  those  who  should  have  survived  him*    The  heartless  and 

venal   sycophants  of  Whitehall,    jud^ng  by  themselves, 

thought  that  the  old  man  would  be  easUy  propitiated  by  an 

Alderman's  gown,  and  by  some  compensation  in  money  for 

the  property  which  his  grandsons  had  forfeited*    Penn  was 

employed  in  the  work  of  seduction,  but  to  no  purpose*    The 

King  determined  to  try  what  effect  his  own  civilities  would 

produce*    Kif&n  was  ordered  to  attend  at  the  palace*    Ha 

found  a  brilliant  circle  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  assembled. 

James  immediately  came  to  him,  spoke  to  him  very  graciously, 

tnd  concluded  by  saying,  *' I  have  put  you  down,  Mr.  Kiffin, 

for  an  Alderman  of  London."    The  old  man  looked  fixedly 

at  theKingy  burst  into  tears,  and  made  answer,  **Sir,  I  am 

worn  out ,  I  am  unfit  to  serve  your  Majesty  or  the  City*    And, 

Sir,  the  death  of  my  poor  boys  broke  my  heart*    That  wound 

b  as  fresh  as  ever.    I  shall  carry  it  to  my  grave."    The  King 

itood  silent  for  a  minute  in  some  confusion,  and  then  said, 

**Mr.  Kiffin,  I  will  find  a  balsam  for  that  sore."    Assuredly 

Jtmes  did  not  mean  to  say  anything  cruel  or  insolent:  on  the 

contrary,  he  seem^  to  have  been  in  an  unusually  gentle  mood. 

Yet  no  speech  that  is  recorded  of  him  gives  so  unfavourable 

a  notion  of  his  character  as  these  few  words.    They^  are  the 

irorda  of  a  hard-hearted  and  low-minded  man»  unable  to  coih 
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CDAP.  oeive  anjr  lacerfttion  of  the  afiedaons  for  whidi  a  place  or  a 
'my["  pension  would  not  be  a  full  compensation.* 

That  section  of  the  dissenting  body  which  was  favourable 
to  tiie  King's  new  policy  had  from  the  first  been  a  minority, 
and  soon  began  to  diminish.  For  the  Nonconformists  per- 
ceived in  no  long  time  that  their  spiritual  privileges  had  been 
abridged  rather  than  extended  by  the  Indulgence.  The  chief 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan  was  abhorrence  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  had  quitted  the  Church  of 
England  only  because  he  conceived  that  she  too  much  re- 
sembled her  superb  and  voluptuous  sister,  the  sorceress  of 
the  golden  cup  and  of  the  scarlet  robe.  He  now  found  that 
one  of  the  implied  conditions  of  that  alliance  which  some 
of  his  pastors  bad  formed  with  the  Court  was  that  the  religion 
of  the  Court  should  be  respectfully  and  tenderly  treated.  He 
soon  began  to  regret  the  days  of  persecution.  While  the 
penal  laws  were  enforced,  he  had  heard  the  words  of  life  in 
secret  and  at  his  peril:  but  still  he  had  heard  them.  When 
the  brethren  were  assembled  in  the  inner  chamber,  when  the 
sentinels  had  been  posted,  when  the  doors  had  been  locked, 
when  the  preacher,  in  the  garb  of  a  butcher  or  a  drayman, 
had  come  in  over  the  tiles,  then  at  least  God  was  truly 
worshipped*  No  portion  of  divine  truth  was  suppressed  or 
softened  down  for  any  worldly  object.  All  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  the  Puritan  theology  were  fully,  and  even 
coarsely,  set  forth*  To  the  Church  of  Rome  no  quarter  was 
given.  The  Beast,  the  Antichrist,  the  Man  of  Sin,  the 
mystical  Jezebel,  the  mystical  Babylon,  were  the  phrases 
ordinarily  employed  to  describe  that  august  and  fascinating 
superstition.  Such  had  been  once  the  style  of  Alsop,  of 
Lobb,  of  Rosewell,  and  of  other  ministers  who  had  of  late 
been  well  received  at  the  palace :  but  such  was  now  their  style 
no  longer.  Divines  who  aspired  to  a  high  place  in  the  King*8 
favour  and  confidence  could  not  venture  to  speak  with 
asperity  of  the  King's  religion*  Congregations  therefore 
compluned  loudly  that,  since  the  appearance  of  the  Declara- 

*  Kiffin*8  Memoirs;  Lu80d*8  Letter  to  Brooke,  May  It.  1TI3,  in  the 
Hyghes  Correspondence. 
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tton  whicli  purported  to  give  them  entire  freedom  of  con-  gdap. 
science,  they  had  never  once  heard  the  Gospel  boldly  and— m^^  • 
faithfully  preached.  Formerly  they  had  been  forced  to  snatch 
their  spiritual  nutriment  by  stealth;  but,  when  they  had 
snatched  it,  they  had  found  it  seasoned  exactly  to  thdr  taste* 
They  were  now  at  liberty  to  feed:  but  their  food  had  lost  all 
its  savour.  They  met  by  daylight,  and  in  commodious 
edifices :  but  they  heard  discourses  far  less  to  their  taste  than 
they  would  have  heard  from  the  rector.  At  the  parish  church 
the  will  worship  and  idolatry  of  Rome  were  every  Sunday 
attacked  with  energy:  but,  at  the  meeting  house,  the  pastor, 
who  had  a  few  months  before  reviled  the  established  clergy 
as  little  better  than  Papists,  now  carefully  abstained  firom 
censuring  Popery,  or  conveyed  his  censures  in  language  too 
delicate  to  shock  even  the  ears  of  Father  Petre.  Nor  was  it 
possible  to  assign  any  creditable  reason  for  this  change.  The 
Roman  Catholic  doctrines  had  undergone  no  alteration. 
Within  living  memory  never  had  Roman  Catholic  priests  been 
so  active  in  the  work  of  making  proselytes:  never  had  so 
many  Roman  Catholic  publications  issued  from  the  press; 
never  had  the  attention  of  all  who  cared  about  religion  been 
so  closely  fixed  on  the  dispute  between  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  the  Protestants.  What  could  be  thought  of  the  sincerity 
of  theologians  who  had  never  been  weary  of  railing  at  Popery 
when  Popery  was  comparatively  harmless  and  helpless,  and 
who  now,  when  a  time  of  real  danger  to  the  reformed  faith 
had  arrived,  studiously  avoided  uttering  one  word  which 
could  give  ofience  to  a  Jesuit?  Their  conduct  was  indeed 
easily  explained.  It  was  known  that  some  of  them  had  ob- 
tuned  pardons.  It  was  suspected  that  others  had  obtained 
money.  Their  prototype  might  be  found  in  that  weak  apostle 
who  from  fear  denied  the  Master  to  whom  he  had  boastfully 
professed  the  firmest  attachment,  or  in  that  baser  apostle  who 
sold  his  Lord  for  a  handful  of  silver.* 

Thus  the  dissenting  ministers  who  had  been  gained  by  the 
Court  were  rapidly  losing  the  influence  which  tiiey  had  once 

*  See,  among  other  contemporary  pamphlets,  one  entitled  a  Repre* 
scDUiion  of  the  threatening  Dangers  impending  over  Prolestanu. 
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^vr^'  possessed  over  their  brethren.  On  the  other  hand^  tli9 
"^^^^TT"  sectaries  found  themselves  attracted  by  a  strong  religious 
sympathy  towards  those  prelates  and  priests  of  the  Church 
,of  £nglimd  who*  in  spite  of  royal  mandates,  of  threats,  and 
of  promises,  were  waging  vigorous  war  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  Anglican  body  and  the  Puritan  body,  so  long 
separated  by  a  mortal  enmity,  were  daily  drawing  nearer  to 
each  other,  and  every  step  which  they  made  towards  union 
increased  the  influence  of  him  who  was  their  common  head. 
William  was  in  all  things  fitted  to  be  a  mediator  between  these 
two  great  sections  of  the  English  nation.  He  could  not  be 
said  to  be  a  member  of  either.  Yet  neither,  when  in  a 
reasonable  mood,  could  refuse  to  regard  him  as  a  friend.  I£s 
system  of  theology  agreed  with  that  of  the  Puritans.  At  the 
same  time,  he  regarded  episcopacy,  not  indeed  as  a  divine 
institution,  but  as  a  perfectly  lawfid  and  an  eminently  useful 
form  of  church  government.  Questions  lespecting  postures, 
robes,  festivals  and  liturgies,  he  considered  as  of  no  vital 
importance.  A  simple  worship,  such  as  that  to  which  he  had 
been  early  accustomed ,  would  have  been  most  to  his  personal 
taste.  But  he  was  prepared  to  conform  to  any  ritual  which 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  nation,  and  insisted  only  that  he 
should  not  be  required  to  persecute  his  brother  Protestants 
whose  consciences  did  not  permit  them  to  follow  his  example. 
Two  years  earlier  he  would  have  been  pronounced  by  nu- 
merous bigots  on  both  sides  a  mere  Laodicean,  neither  cold 
nor  hot,  and  fit  only  to  be  spewed  out.  But  the  zeal  which 
had  inflamed  Churchmen  against  Dissenters  and  Dissenters 
against  Churchmen  had  been  so  tempered  by  common  ad- 
versity and  danger  that  the  lukewarmness  which  had  once 
been  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime  was  now  reckoned  among  his 
chief  virtues. 
vrhice  -^  °^^^  'w&re  auxlous  to  know  what  he  thought  of  the  De* 

and  prin-  claration  of  Indulgence.  For  a  time  hopes  were  entertained 
onlnge  At  Whitehall  that  his  known  respect  for  the  rights  of  con- 
theoeciit  scienco  would  at  least  prevent  him  from  publicly  expressing 
lauon  of  disapprobation  of  a  policy  which  had  a  specious  show  of  libe* 
itiict*     rality.    Fennsent  copious  disquisitions  to  tho  Hague  i  an^ 
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eren  went  thiihery  in  the  hope  that  his  eloquence,  of  which  he  <^^* 
had  a  high  opinion,  would  prove  irresistible.  But,  though  ■  ^^,'^  ■ 
he  harangued  on  his  favourite  theme  with  a  copiousness  which 
tired  his  hearers  out,  and  though  he  assured  them  that  the  ap- 
proach of  a  golden  age  of  religious  liberty  had  been  revealed 
to  him  hy  a  man  who  was  permitted  to  converse  with  angels, 
no  impression  was  made  on  the  Prince.*  ''You  ask  me," 
said  William  to  one  of  the  King's  agents,  ''to  countenance  an 
attack  on  my  ovm  religion.  I  cannot  with  a  safe  consdence 
do  it,  and  I  will  not,  no,  not  for  the  crovm  of  England,  nor 
for  the  empire  of  the  world.**  These  words  were  reported  to 
the  King  and  disturbed  him  greatly.**  He  wrote  urgent  letters 
with  his  own  hand.  Sometimes  he  took  the  tone  of  an  injured 
man*  He  was  the  head  of  the  royal  family;  he  was  as  such 
entitled  to  expect  the  obedience  of  the  younger  branches;  and 
it  was  very  hard  that  he  was  to  be  crossed  in  a  matter  on  which 
his  heart  was  set.  At  other  times  a  bait  which  was  thought 
irresbtible  was  offered.  If  William  would  but  give  way  on 
this  one  point,  the  English  government  would,  in  return,  co- 
operate with  him  strenuously  against  France.  He  was  not  to 
be  so  deluded.  He  knew  that  James,  without  the  support  of  a 
Parliament,  would,  evenifnotunwUling,  be  unable  to  render 
effectual  service  to  the  common  cause  of  Europe;  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that,  if  a  Parliament  were  assembled,  the 
first  demand  of  both  Houses  would  be  that  the  Declaration 
should  be  cancelled. 

The  Princess  assented  to  all  that  ma  suggested  by  her 
husband.  Their  joint  opinion  was  conveyed  to  the  King  in 
firm  but  temperate  terms.  They  declared  that  they  deeply 
regretted  the  course  which  His  Majesty  had  adopted.  They 
were  convinced  that  he  had  usurped  a  prerogative  which  did 

*  Bnmet,  i.  6f3,  SH. 

**  *'Le  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  avoit  41ud6  Jusqu^alors  de  faire  une 

H^ote  positive,  dit qiu'il  ne  eonsenlira  Jamais  k  la  suppression 

de  ees  loix  qui  avoieot  €i6  Stabiles  pour  le  maintien  et  la  surety  de  1« 
religion  ProtesUnle,  el  que  sa  conscience  ne  le  lui  permettoil  point, 
•en  seulemeoi  pour  la  succession  du  royaume  d'Angleterre,  mats  in6nie 
pour  l*eaipire  du  inonde;  en  sorte  que  le  roi  d'Angleterre  est  plus  aigri 
coBtre  lui  quMl  o'a  Jamais  4t^"  —  Bonrepauz,  June  i\.  1687. 
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CHAP,  not  by  law  belong  to  him.  Against  that  ttsurpation  they  pro- 
■  j^^  tested,  not  only  as  friends  to  civil  liberty,  but  as  members  of 
the  royal  house,  who  had  a  deep  interest  in  maintaining  the 
rights  of  that  crown  which  they  might  one  day  wear.  For  ex- 
perience had  shown  that  in  England  arbitrary  goyemm^nt 
could  not  fail  to  produce  a  reaction  even  more  pertaioions  than 
itself;  and  it  might  reasonably  be  feared  that  the  nation; 
alarmed  and  incensed  by  the  prospect  of  despotism,  might 
conceive  a  disgust  even  for  constitutional  monarchy.  The 
advice,  therefore,  which  they  tendered  to  the  King  was  that 
he  would  in  all  things  govern  according  to  law.  Tfa^y  readily 
admitted  that  the  law  might  with  advantage  be  altered  by 
competent  authoHty,  and  that  some  part  of  hiis  Declai^ation 
well  deserved  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  They 
were  not  persecutors.  They  should  with  pleasure  see  Roman 
Catholics  as  well  as  Protestant  Dissenters  relieved  in  a  proper 
manner  from  aU  penal  statutes.  They  should  with  pleasure 
see  Protestant  Dissenters  admitted  in  a  proper  manner  to  civil 
o£ice.  At  that  point  their  Highnesses  must  stop.  They 
could  not  but  entertain  grave  apprehensions  that,  if  Homan 
Catholics  were  made  capable  of  public  trust,  great  evil  would 
ensue;  and  it  was  intimated  not  obscurely  that  these  appre- 
hensions aros^  chiefly  from  the  eonduct  of  James.  * 
Their  The  c^nmon  expressed  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  re- 

'»«^.V®*spectinff  the  disabilities  to  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were 

specting         ,  .       ^  ,  /.    .  hi  i      i  -i  « 

the         subject  was  that  of  almost  all  the  statesmen  and  philosophers 
Bom!m    "v^ho  wctc  then^calous  for  political  and  religious  freedom.  In 
^ndi-""  ^^^  *8®'  ^^  *^^  contrary,  enlightened  men  have  often  pro- 
cated.     nounced,  with  regret,  that,  on  this  one  point,  William  ap- 
pears to  disadvantage  when  compared  with  his  fkther-in-law. 
The  truth  is  that  some  considerations  which  are  necessary  to 
the  forming  of  a  correct  judgment  seem  to  have  escaped  the 
notice  of  many  writers  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

There  are  two  opposite  errors  into  which  those  who  study 
the  annals  of  our  country  are  in  constant  danger  pf  falling,  the 
error  of  judging  the  present  by  the  past,  and  the  error  of 

•  Baroet,  i.  710.    Bonrepaux,  ^~j^  IWT. 
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jnd^g  the  past  by  tbe  present*  The  ftmner  is  tlie  error  of  ^ap. 
jttinds  prone  to  reverence  i^katever  is  old ,  the  latter  of  mincle  —j^ — 
readily  attracted  by  whaterer  is  neii^.  The  former  error  may 
perpetually  be  observed  in  the  reasonings  of  conservative  poli- 
iictane  on  the  ({neettons  of  their  own  day.  The  latter  error 
perpetoally  infects  the  speculations  of  writers  of  the  liberal 
school  when  th^  disoass  the  transactions! of  an  earlier  age. 
The  fcNrmep  error  is  the  more  pemidous  in  a  statesman,  and 
the  latter  in  a  historian. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who ,  in  onr  time ,  undertakes 
to  treat  of  the  revolution  which  overthrew  the  Stuarts ,  to^  pre^ 
serve  with  steadiness  the  happy  mean  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes* The  question' whether  members- of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church  could  be.  safely  admitted  to>  Parliament  and  to 
office  convulsed  our  oouptry  during  the  reign  of  Jakies  the 
Second  y  was  set  at  rest  by  his'  downlill,  and,  having  'slept 
during  more  than  a  century^  was  revived  by  that  great  stirrmg 
of  the  human  mind  which  followed  the  meeting  of  the  Natio- 
nal Assembly  of  France.  During  thirty>  years  the  contest 
went  on  in  both  Houses  of  Pariiament ,  in  eveiy  constituent 
body,  in  every  social  circle*  It  destroyed  admimstrationsy 
broke  up  parties,  made  all  government  in  one  part  of  the 
empire  impossible,  and  at  length  brought  us  to  the  verge  of 
dvUwar.  Even  when- the  struggle  had  terminated,  the  pas- 
sions to  which  it  had  given  birth  still  condtined  to  rage.  It 
was  scarcely  possible  fi>r  any  man  w^ose  mind  was  liinderthe 
influence  of  tbose  passions  to  see  the  events  of  the  years  1687 
and  1 688  in  a  perfectly  correct  hghU 

Ofte  class  of  politicians,  starting  £rom  the  true  proposition 
that  the  Bevolution  had  been  a  great  blessing  tO' our  country, 
arrived  at  the  false  conelusion  that  no  test  which  tiie  states- 
men of  the  BevoUition  bad-  thought  neoessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  religion*  and  our  freedom  could  be  salely 
abolished*  Another  dass,  starting  from  the  true  proposition 
that  the  disabilities  imposed  on  the  Roman  Catholics  had  long 
been  procbictrr  e  of  nothing  but  mischief,  arrived  at  the  false 
conelusion  that  there  never  could  havo  been  a  time  when 
those  disabilities  could  have  been  useful  and  necessary.    The 

6* 
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CHAP,  former  fallacy  pervaded  the  speeches  of  the  acute  and  learned 
EldoD.  The  latter  was  not  altogether  without  influence  even 
on  an  intellect  so  calm  and  philosophical  as  that  of  Mackintosh* 

Perhaps,  however,  it  will  be  found  on  examination  that 
we  may  vindicate  the  course  which  was  unanimously  approved 
by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
without  questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which  was  as 
unanimously  approved  by  all  the  great  English  statesmen  of 
our  own  time. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  an  evil  that  any  citizen  should  be  exclu- 
ded from  civil  employment  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions: 
but  a  choice  between  evils  is  sometimes  all  that  is  left  to  hu- 
man wisdom.  A  nation  may  be  placed  in  such  a  situation  that 
the  majority  must  either  impose  disabilities  or  submit  to  them, 
and  that  what  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances ,  be  justly 
condenmed  as  persecution,  may  fall  within  the  bounds  of  legi« 
timate  self-defence:  and  such  was  in  the  year  1687  the  situation 
of  England. 

According  to  the  constitution  of  the  realm,  James  possess- 
ed the  right  of  naming  almost  all  public  functionaries,  political, 
judicial,  ecclesiasticfd,  military,  and  naval.  Jntheexercbe 
of  this  right  he  was  not»  as  our  sovereigns  now  are,  under  the 
necessity  of  acting  in  conformity  with  the  advice  of  ministers 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was  evident  therefore 
that,  unless  he  were  strictly  bound  by  law  to  bestow  ofQce  on 
none  but  Protestants,  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  bestow 
aflQce  on  none  but  Roman  Catholics*  The  Roman  Catholics 
were  few  in  number;  and  among  th^n  was  not  a  single  man 
whose  services  could  be  seriously  missed  by  the  common- 
wealth* The  proportion  which  they  bore  to  the  population  of 
England  was  very  much  smaller  than  at  present*  For  at  present 
a  constant  stream  of  emigration  runs  from  Ireland  to  our  great 
towns:  but  in  the  seventeenth  century  there  was  not  even  in 
London  an  Irish  colony.  Forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  kingdom,  forty-nine  fiftieths  of  the  property  of  the  king- 
dom, almost  all  the  political,  legal,  and  military  ability  and 
knowledge  to  be  found  in  the  kingdom,  were  Protestant* 
Nevertheless  the  King,  under  a  strong  infatuation,  had  de-* 
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ftennined  to  use  his  vast  patronage  as  a  means  of  making  prose-  ch^* 
Ijtes.  To  be  of  his  Church  was,  in  his  view,  the  first  of  all  j^^\ 
qualifications  for  office.  To  be  of  the  national  Church  was  a 
positive  disqualification.  He  reprobated,  it  is  true,  in  language 
which  haa  been  applauded  hy  some  credulous  friends  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  the  monstrous  injustice  of  that  test  which  ex- 
cluded a  amidl  minority  of  the  nation  firom  public  trust:  but  he 
was  at  the  same  dme  instituting  a  test  which  excluded  the 
majority*  He  thought  it  hard  that  a  man  who  was  a  good 
financier  and  a  loyal  subject  should  be  excluded  from  the  post 
of  Lord  Treasurer  merely  for  being  a  Papist.  But  he  had 
himself  turned  out  a  Lord  Treasurer  whom  he  admitted  to  be 
a  good  financier  and  a  loyal  subject  merely  for  being  a  Protes- 
tant. He  had  repeatedly  and  distinctly  declo^d  his  resolution 
never  to  put  the  white  staff  in  the  hands  of  any  heretic.  With 
many  other  great  offices  of  state  he  had  dealt  in  the  same  way. 
Already  the  Lord  President,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  the  Groom  of  the  Stole,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  a  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord  High  Commissioner 
of  Scotland,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  the  Secretary  of 
Scotland,  were,  or  pretended  to  be,  Roman  Catholics.  Most 
of  these  functionaries  had  been  bred  Churchmen,  and  had 
been  guilty  of  apostasy,  open  or  secret,  in  order  to  obtain  or 
to  keep  their  high  places.  Every  Protestant  who  still  held  an 
important  post  in  the  government  held  it  in  constant  uncer- 
tainty and  fear.  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  situations 
of  a  lower  rank  which  were  filled  by  the  favoured  class.  Roman 
Catholics  already  swarmed  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service*  They  were  Lords  Lieutenants,  Deputy  Lieutenants, 
Judges,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  Commissioners  of  the  Customs, 
Envoys  to  foreign  courts,  Colonels  of  regiments,  Governors 
of  fortresses*  The  share  which  in  a  few  months  they  had 
obtained  of  the  temporal  patronage  of  the  crown  was  much 
more  than  ten  times  as  great  as  they  would  have  had  under  an 
impartial  system*  Yet  this  was  not  the  worst.  They  were 
made  rulers  of  the  Church  of  England.  Men  who  had  assured 
the  King  that  they  held  his  faith  sate  in  the  High  Commission, 
and  exercised  supreme  jurisdiction  in  spiritual  things  over  all 
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c^*  the  prelates  and  priests  of  the  efitabliahed  religion.  E^sclesiaa- 
"i^^^  tical  benefices  of  great  dignity  bad  been  bestowed,  some  on 
avowed  Papists  y  and  some  on  half  concealed  Papists*  And 
all  this  had  been  done  while  the  laws  against  Popery  were  still 
unrepealed,  and  while  James  had  still  a  strong  interest  in  af- 
fecting respect  for  the  rights  of  conscience*  What  then  was 
his  conduct  likely  to  be,  if  his  subjects  consented  to  free  him, 
by  a  legislatiye  act,  from  eyen  the  shadow  of  restrunt?  Is  it 
possible  to  doubt  thatProtestants  would  have  been  as  efiectual- 
ly  excluded  from  employment,  by  a  strictly  legal  use  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  as  ever  Eoman  Catholics  iiad.been  by  Act 
of  Parliament? 

How  obstinately  James  was  determined  to  bestow  on  the 
members  of  his  own  Church  a  share  of  patronage  altogether 
out  of  proportion  to  their  numbers  and  importance  is  proved 
by  the  instructions  which,  in  exile  and  old  age,  he  drew  up  for 
the  guidance  of  his  son.  It  is  impossible  to  read  without 
mingled  pity  and  derision  those  effusions  of  a  mind  on  which 
all  the  discipline  of  experience  and  adversity  had  been  ex- 
hausted in  vain.  The  Pretender  is  advised ,  if  ever  he  should 
reign  in  En^and,  to  make  a  partition  of  offices,  andcarefuEy 
to  reserve  for  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Rome  a  portion 
which  might  have  sufficed  for  them  if  they  had  been  one  half 
instead  of  one  fiftieth  part  of  the  nation.  One  Secretary  of 
State,  one  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  the  majority  of  the  great  dignitaries  of  the  household, 
the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  are  always  to  be  Ca- 
tholics. Such  were  the  designs  of  James  after  his  perverse 
bigotry  had  dravm  on  him  a  punishment  which  had  appalled 
the  whole  world.  Is  it  then  possible  to  doubt  what  his  conduct 
would  have  been  if  his  people,  deluded  by  the  empty  name  of 
religious  liberty^  bad  suffered  him  to  proceed  without, any 
check? 

Even  Penn,^  ix^temperate  and  undisceming  as  was  his  zeal 
for  the  Declaration,  seems. to  have  felt  that  the  partiality  with 
which  honours  and  emoluments  were  heaped  on  Roman  Ca- 
tholics might  not  unnaturally  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  nation. 
He  owned  that,  if  the  Test,  Act  were  repealed,  tfie  Protestanta 
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were  entided  to  an  equlTalenl,  and  went  so  &r  as  to  suggest  chap. 
sereral  equivalents.  During  some  weeks  the  wOrd  equiyalent^  ^^^^  ■« 
then  lately  nnp<Hrted  from  France,  wasintltemontbsof  alltbe 
eoffee-house  orators ;  but  at  length  a  few  pages  of  keen  logic 
and  polished  sarcasm  written  by  Halifax  put  an  end  to  these 
idle  projeetSfc  One  of  Penn's  schemes  was  that  a  law  should 
be  passed  cUviding  the  patronage  of  the  crown  into  three  equal 
parts ;  and  that  to  one  only  Of  those  parts  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  should  be  admitted.  Even  under  such  an 
arrangement  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Borne  would  have 
obtained  near  twenty  times  thmr  fair  portion  of  ofHcial  ap- 
pointments; and  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  belieye  that  even  to 
such  an  arrangement  the  King  would  have  consented.  But, 
had  he  oonsented^  what  guarantee  conld  he  give  that  he  would 
adhere  to  his  bargain  ?  The  dilemma  propbimded  by  Halifax 
was  unanswerable.  If  laws  are  binding  on  you,  observe  the 
law  which  now  exists*  If  laws  are  not  bindmg  on  you,  it  is 
idle  to  offer  us  a  law  as  a  security.  * 

It  is  dear^  l^orefore,  that  the  point  at  issue  was  not 
whether  aecular  offices  should  bethroim  q^n  to  all  sects  in- 
difierently«  While  Junes  was  King  it  was  inetritable  that  there 
should  be  exclusion ;  and  the  only  questien  was  who  should  be 
excluded,  Fi^ists  orPi^otestantSi  the  few  or  the  maoy,  a 
hundred  tikonsand  Englishmen  or  five  millions^ 

Such  are  the  weigMy  arguments  by  which  the  conduct  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  towards  the  English  Boman  Ciitholics 
may  be  reeoneiled  with  the  principles  of  religious  liberty. 
These  arguments^  it  will  be  observed,  haye  no  reference  to 
any  part  of  the  Boman  Catholic  theology^  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  they  ceased  to  hate  any  force  tiHben  the  crown  had 
been  settled  on  a  race  of  Protjeetant  soY€»^igna,  and  when  the 
power  o£  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  state  had  become  so 
decidediy  preponderant  that  no  sovereign^  whatever  might 
have  been  his  opinions  or  his  inclinationsi^  could  have  imitated 
the  example  of  James.  The  nation,  however,  after  its  ter^ 
Tors,  its  struggles,  its  narrow  escape,  was  in  a  suspicious  and 
vindictive  mood.    Means  of  defence  therefore  wluch  necessity 

.    *  iohnsioas*  Jaa«  13.  l€88;  Halifax**  Anatomy  of  ao  Equivalent. 
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CHi^*  had  once  justified,  and  which  necessity  alone  coold  justify, 
'm,' -were  obstinat^y  used  long  aft^  the  necessity  had  ceased  to 
exist,  and  were  not  abandoned  till  vulgar  prejudice  had  main- 
tained a  contest  of  many  years  against  reason*  But  in  the 
time  of  James  reason  and  vulgar  prejudice  were  on  the  same 
side.  The  fanatical  and  ignorant  wished  to  exclude  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  from  office  because  he  worshipped  stocks  and 
stones,  because  he  had  the  mark  of  the  Beast,  because  he  had 
burned  dovm  London,  because  he  had  strangled  Sir  Ed- 
mondsbury  Godfrey ;  and  the  most  judicious  and  tolerant 
statesman,  while  smiling  at  the  delusions  which  imposed  on 
the  populace,  was  led,  by  a  very  difi*erentroad,  to  the  same 
conclusion* 

The  great  object  of  William  now  was  to  unite  in  one  body 
the  numerous  sections  of  the  community  which  regarded  him 
as  their  common  head*  In  this  work  he  had  several  able  and 
trusty  coadjutors,  among  whom  two  were  preeminentiy  useful, 
Burnet  and  Dykvelt* 
Enmityof  The  scrvicos  of  Burnet  indeed  it  was  necessary  to  employ 
BuroeL^  With  somo  cautiou*  The  kindness  with  which  he  had  been 
welcomed  at  the  Bbigue  had  excited  the  rage  of  James.  Mary 
received  from  her  fiither  two  letters  filled  with  invectives 
agitinst  the  insolent  and  seditious  divine  whom  she  protected* 
But  these  accusations  had  so  littie  efiect  on  h^  that  she  sent 
back  answers  dictated  by  Burnet  himself*  At  length,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1687,  the  King  had  recourse  to  stronger  measures* 
Skelton,  who  had  represented  the  English  government  in  the 
United  Provinces,  was  removed  to  Paris,  and  was  succeeded 
by  AlbevUle,  the  weakest  and  basest  of  all  the  members  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal*  Money  was  Albeville*s  one  objeet;  and  he 
took  it  from  all  who  ofiered  it*  He  was  paid  at  once  by  France 
and  by  Holland*  Nay,  he  stooped  below  even  the  miserable 
dignity  of  corruption,  and  accepted  bribes  so  small  that  they 
seemed  better  suited  to  a  porter  or  a  lacquey  than  to  an  Envoy 
who  had  been  honoured  with  an  EngUsh  baronetcy  and  a 
foreign  marquisate.  On  one  occasion  he  pocketed  very  com- 
placentiy  a  gratuity  of  fifty  pistoles  as  the  price  of  a  service 
which  he  had  rendered  to  the  States  General.    This  man  had 
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h  in  ^aorge  to  demand  that  Burnet  should  no  longer  be  eonn-  cn^« 
toianced  at  the  Hague.  William,  who  was  not  inclined  to  ^^^  ■ 
part  with  a  Tahiable  friend »  answered  at  first  with  his  usual 
coldness;  **I  am  not  aware.  Sir,  that,  since  the  Doctor  has 
been  here,  he  has  done  or  said  anything  of  which  His  Mi^esty 
can  justly  complain.*'  But  James  was  peremptory ;  the  time 
for  aa  open  rupture  had  not  anriyed ;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
give  way.  During  more  than  eighteen  months  Burnet  neyer 
came  into  the  presence  of  either  the  Prince  or  the  Princess: 
but  he  resided  near  them;  he  was>fully  informed  of  all  that 
was  passing;  lus  advice  was  constantly  asked;  his  pen  was 
employed  on  all  important  occasions ;  and  many  of  the  sharpest 
and  most  effective  tracts  which  about  that  time  appeared  in 
London  were  justly  attributed  to  him. 

The  rage  of  James  flamed  high.  He  had  always  been  more 
than  sufficiently  prone  to  the  angry  passions.  But  none  of  his 
enemies,  not  even  those  who  had  conspired  against  his  life, 
not  even  those  who  had  attempted  by  perjury  to  load  him  with 
the  guilt  of  treason  and  assassination,  had  ever  been  regarded 
by  him  with  such  animosity  as  he  now  felt  for  Burnet.  His 
Majesty  railed  daily  at  the  Doctor  in  unkingly  language,  and 
meditated  plans  of  unlawful  revenge.  Even  blood  would  not 
sbike  that  frantic  hatred.  The  insolent  divine  must  be  tor- 
tared  bef<Hre  he  was  permitted  to  die.  Fortunately  he  was  by 
birth  a  Scot;  and  in  Scotland,  before  he  was  gibbeted  in  the 
Grassmarket,  his  legs  might  be  dislocated  in  the  boot.  Pro- 
ceedings were  accordingly  instituted  against  him  at  Edin- 
burgh :  but  he  had  been  naturalised  in  Holland :  he  had 
married  a  woman  of  fortune  who  was  a  native  of  that  province: 
and  it  was  certain  that  his  adopted  country  would  not  deliver 
him  up.  It  was  therefore  d^ermined  to  kidnap  him.  BufBans 
were  hired  with  great  sums  of  money  for  this  perilous  and  in- 
toous  service.  An  order  for  three  thousand  pounds  on  this 
account  was  actually  drawn  up  for  signature  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Lewis  was  apprised  of  the  design, 
and  took  a  warm  interest  in  it.  He  would  lend,  he  said,  his 
best  assistance  to  convey  the  villain  to  England,  and  would 
undertake  that  the  ministers  of  the  vengeance  of  James  shooLd 
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W>^<  find  a  secure  Mylum-  in  France.  Burtxet  was  if^ell  -  atmre  of  lilil 
-'^^  ■  danger:  but  timidity  wad  not  among  his  faalls»  He  published 
a  ceurageons  answer  to  the  charges  whi<^  had  been  brought 
against  him  at  Edinburgh,  lie-  knew  y  ho  said ,  that  it  was  in-* 
tended  to  execute  him  without  a  trials  but  his  trust  was  in  tha 
King  of  Kings  ^  to  whom  innocent  blobd  would  not  cry  in  vain« 
even  against  the  mightiest  princes  of  the  earth*  He  gave  a 
Jewell  dinner  to  some  friends^  and^  after  the  meal,  took 
solemn  leave  of  them^  as  a  man  who  was  doomed  to  deaths 
and  with  whom  they  could  not  longer  safely  Converse^  Ne« 
vertheless  he  continued  to  show  himself  in  all  the  public  places 
of  the  Hague  so  boldly  that  hid  friends  reproached  him  bittedy 
with  his  fool-hardiness.* 
Miflsionof  While  Bumct  was  William's  secretary  for  English  afiairS 
gjJjfnJJ®  in  Holland,  Dykv^t  had  been  not  less  usefully  employed  in 
London.  Dykvelt  was  one  of  a  remarkable  class  of  public 
mcA  who,  having  been  bred  to  polities  in  the  noble  school  of 
John  De  Witt,  had,  afler  the  fall  of  that  great  minister, 
thought  that  ^ey  should  best  discharge  their  duty  to  the  eom-< 
monwealth  by  rallying  round  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Of  the 
diplomatists  in  the  service  of  the  United  Provinces  none  was, 
in  dexterity,  temper^  and  manners,  superior  to  Dykvelt* .  In 

*  Burnet,  i.  726-^131.;  Answer  lo  the  Criminil  Letters  issued  out 
against  Dr^ Burnet;  A^aui  Neg.,  ^ly  A.  U**  ^:^  ^*^«  <'a°*  U-  ^^^i 
Lewis  to  Barilldn,  5^^il||L-.  Johnstone  of  Waristoun,  Feb.  21.  t6d8{ 

Lady  Russell  to  Dr.  Fitiwilliam ,  Oct.  5. 1687.  As  it  has  been  suspected 
Aat'Bartiet.  who  certainly  was  not  in  the  habit  of  undert«ting  bis  own 
importance,  exaggerated  the  danger  to  which  he  was  exposed,  I  wil( 
give  the  words  of  Lewis  and  of  Johnstone.  ^^Qui  que  ce  soil,"  says 
Lidwis,  ^^qui  entreprenne  de  Tenlever  en  Hollande  trbuvera  non  ^eule* 
ttent  tme  retraite  assur^e  et  une  entidre  protection  dans  tnes  i§tats,  mai^ 
aussi  touie  l^assistance  qu'tl  pourra  dteirer  po|ir  faire  conduire 
surement  ce  sc^Urat  en  Angleterre."  *'Tbe  business  of  Bamfield 
(Burnet)  is  certainly  true,"  says  Johnstone.  *'No  man  doubts  of  it  here, 
and  some  e^ohte^ned  do'  not  deny  it.  Hisr  fri^ds  say  they  hear  he  takes 
QO  oara. of  himself,  but  out  of  vanity,  to  show  his  oaurage,  ahows  bii 
folly;  s%  that,  if  ill  bappen  on  it,  all  pe(^ple  wilUaugb  at  it.  Pray  tell 
him  so  much  from  Jones  (Xohnstone).  If  some  could  be  catched 
making  their  coup  d'essai  on  him ,  it  will  do  miicii  lo  frighten  them  from 
Suikiii|raiiy>aU«mptonOgl9(tbePrideeV  .  ; 


knowledge  of  Eagliah  afi«iz8  tiqil^  feienui  to  iuave  bMa  Ias  4^j>i*^* 
equal.  A  pretence  was  fouiid  for  despatching  lum»  early  in  ■^- 
the  year  1 0S7  ,  to  England  on  a  special  mis aion  with  credenUf^s 
from  the  States  General.  But  in  truth  his  embaf  sy  if  as  not  to 
the  goTemment,  but  to  the  opposition;  and  his  conduct  was 
guided  by  prrvate  instractions  which  had  been  drawn  by 
Burnet,  and  approved  by  William.* 

Dylnrelt  reported  that  James  was  bitterly  mortified  by  the  [[^{[^^'V' 
conduct  of  the  Prince  and  Princess*    '*My  nephew's  du^/'  Dykveit 
said  the  King*  *'is  to  strengthen  my  hands.  But  he  has  always  ^u^nah 
taken  «  pleasure  in  crossing  me.'*    Dykvelt  answered  that  in  *^^*^ 
matters  of  private  concern  His  Highness  had  shown  i  and  was  '^^^* 
ready  to  show,  the  greatest  deference  to  the  lying's  wishes; 
but  that  it  was  scarcely  reasonable  to  expect  the  aid  of  a  Pro- 
testant prince  against  the  Protestant  religion***  The  King  was 
silenced,  but  not  appeased.    He  saw  i  with  ill  humour  which 
he  could  not  disguise,  that  Dykvelt  was  mustering  pind  drilliag 
all  the  various  divisions  of  the  opposition  with  a  skill  which 
would  have  been  creditable  to  the  ableet  English  statesman, 
and  which  was  murellous  in  a  foreigner.    The  clergy  were 
told  that  they  would  find  the  Prince  a  friend  to  episoopacy  and 
to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.    The  Nonconiformijsts  were 
encouraged  to  eipect  frt>m  him,  not  only  toleration,  but  also 
comprehension.  Even  Uie  Roman  Catholics  were  conciliated ; 
and  some  of  the  most  respectable  among  them  declared,  to 
the  King's  face,  that  they  were  satisfied  with  what  Dykvelt 
proposed,  and  that  they  would  rather  have  a  toleration,  se- 
cured by  statute,  than  an  illegal  and  precarious  ascendency**** 
The  chiefs  of  all  the  important  sections  of  the  nation  had  fre- 
quent conferences  in  the  presence  of  the  dexterous  Envoy. 
At  these  meetings  the  sense  of  the  Tory  party  was  chie%  DuUiy. 
qpoken  by  the  Earls  of  Danby  and  Nottingham*  Though  more 

*  lurnet,  1.  me.;  Avaax  N'eg.,  Jan.  ^,.  Feb.  <A.  I68I3  Van  Kampea, 
larakterkiioda  der  VaderlaDdgche  Gesohiedenif* 

**  Buroet,  i.  til.   Oykvelt's  deapatekes  to  ikf  Sutet  Qaneral  oaiUaiB, 
u  far  aa  I  have  seen  or  can  learn ,  not  a  word  about  ibe  real  object  of 
hif  mil tion.    His  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  was^stricUy 
private. 
***  Bonrepaax,  SspU  |}.  1681. 
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9^^'*  than  eight  years  had  elapsed  since  Danby  had  fallen  from 
■  ,ggy*  ■  power,  his  name  was  still  great  among  the  old  Cavaliers  of 
England;  and  many  even  of  those  Whigs  who  had  formerly 
perdlscated  him  were  now  disposed  to  admit  that  he  had  suf- 
fered for  faults  not  his  own,  and  that  his  zeal  for  the  prero- 
gative, though  it  had  often  misled  him,  had  been  tempered 
by  two  feelings  which  did  him  honour,  zeal  for  the  established 
religion ,  and  zeal  for  the  dignity  and  independence  of  his 
country.  He  was  also  highly  esteemed  at  the  Hague,  where 
it  was  never  forgotten  that  he  was  the  person  who ,  in  spite  of 
the  influence  of  France  and  of  the  Papists ,  had  induced 
Charles  to  bestow  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Mary  on  her  cousin. 
KottiBg-  Daniel  Finch,  Earl  of  Nottingham,  a  nobleman  whose 
***"•  name  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  three  cventfld 
reigns,  sprang  from  a  family  of  unrivalled  forensic  eminence. 
One  of  his  Idnsmen  had  borne  the  seal  of  Charles  the  First,  had 
prostituted  eminent  parts  and  learning  to  evil  purposes,  and 
had  been  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land with  Falkland  at  their  head.  A  more  honourable  renown 
had  in  the  succeeding  generation  been  obtained  by  Heneage 
Finch.  He  had  immediately  afler  the  Restoration  been  ap- 
pointed Solicitor  General.  He  had  subsequently  risen  to  be 
Attorney  Grcneral,  Lord  Keeper,  Lord  Chancellor,  Baron 
Finch,  and  Earl  of  Nottingham.  Through  this  prosperous 
career  he  had  always  held  the  prerogative  as  high  as  he  ho- 
nestiy  or  decentiy  could;  but  he  had  never  been  concerned 
in  any  machinations  against  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm. 
In  the  midst  of  a  corrupt  court  he  had  kept  his  personal  inte- 
grity unsullied.  He  had  enjoyed  high  fame  as  an  orator, 
Uiough  his  diction,  formed  on  models  anterior  to  the  civil 
wars,  was,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  pronounced  stiff  and 
pedantic  by  the  wits  of  the  rising  generation.  In  Westminster 
Hall  he  is  still  mentioned  with  respect  as  the  man  who  first 
educed  out  of  the  chaos  ancientiy  called  by  the  name  of  equity 
a  new  mtem  of  jurisprudence,  as  regular  and  complete  aa 
that  which  is  administered  by  the  Judges  of  the  Common 
Law.*     A  considerable  part  of  the  moral  and  inteUectual 

*  See  Lord  Campbell's  Life  of  him. 
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diaracter  of  ihift  great  magistrate  had  descended  with  the  title  ^|^« 
of  Nottingham  to  his  eldest  son.  This  son,  Earl  Daniel,  was  ^^  ' 
an  honourable  and  virtaons  man;  Though  enslaved  by  some 
absurd  prejudices,  and  though  liable  to  strange  fits  of  caprice, 
he  cannot  be  accused  of  having  deviated  from  the  path  of 
right  in  search  either  of  unlawful  gain  or  of  unlawful  pleasure. 
Like  his  father  he  was  a  distinguished  speaker,  impressive, 
but  prolix,  and  too  monotonously  solemn.  The  person  of  the 
orator  was  in  perfect  harmony  with  his  oratory.  His  attitude 
was  rigidly  erect;  his  complexion  so  dark  that  he  might  have 
passed  for  a  native  of  a  warmer  climate  than  ours;  and  hif 
harsh  features  were  composed  to  an  expression  resembling 
that  of  a  chief  mourner  at  a  funeral.  It  was  commonly  said 
that  he  looked  rather  like  a  Spanish  grandee  than  Hke  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman.  The  nicknames  of  Dismal,  Don  Dismallo, 
and  Don  Diego,  were  fastened  on  him  by  jesters,  and  are  not 
yet  forgotten.  He  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  science  by 
which  his  family  had  been  raised  to  greatness ,  and  was ,  for  a 
man  bom  to  rank  and  wealth,  wonderfully  well  read  in  the 
laws  of  his  country.  He  was  a  devoted  son  of  the  Church, 
tnd  showed  his  respect  for  her  in  two  ways  not  usual  among 
those  Lords  who  in  his  time  boasted  that  they  were  her  espe- 
cial friends,  by  wriUng  tracts  in  defence  of  her  dogmas,  and  by 
shaping  his  private  life  according  to  her  precepts.  Like  other 
sealous  churchmen,  he  had,  till  recently,  been  a  strenuous 
supporter  of  monarchical  authority.  But  to  the  policy  which 
had  been  pursued  since  the  suppression  of  the  Western  insur- 
rection he  was  bitterly  hostile,  and  not  the  less  so  because  his 
younger  brother  Heneage  had  been  turned  out  of  the  office  of 
Solicitor  Greneral  for  refusing  to  defend  the  King's  dispensing 
power.* 

With  these  two  great  Tory  Earls  was  now  united  Halifax,  HtUfai. 
tiie  accomplished  chief  of  the  Trimmers.    Over  the  mind  of 
Nottingham  indeed  Halifax  appears  to  have  had  at  this  time  a 
great  ascendency.    Between  Halifax  and  Danby  there  was  an 

*  Johnstone's  Correspondence;  llackay*s  Memoirs;  Arbuthnot's 
John  BuU;  Swift's  writings  Trom  lliO  to  1T14,  pattims  Wtiisloo's  Letter 
10  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  and  the  Eari's  answer. 
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^^ff*  eiuDitjT'wIudi  began  in  the  oonrt  of  Charles,  and  whidi,  At  % 
'i4t!  tatfir  period,  dis^bed  the  court  of  William,  but  which,  like 
many  other  enmities,  remained  suspended  during  the  tyranny 
of  James.  The  foes  frequently  met  in  the  councils  held  by 
Dy kvelt^  and  agreed  in  expressing  dislike  of  the  policy  of  the 
government  and  reverence  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen  appeared  stroi^ly  in 
their  dealings  with  the  Dutch  envoy.  Halifax  showed  an  ad- 
mirable talent  for  disquisition,  but  shrank  from  coming  to 
any  bold  and  irrevocable  decbion*  Danby,  far  less  subtle 
and  eloquent,  displayed  more  energy^  resolution,  and  practi- 
cal sagacity. 
DeTon-  Several  eminent  \Yhigs  we^  in  con^ant  communication 
*b'r«*  y^^i^  Dykvelt :  but  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  of  Cavendish 
andBussfl  could  not.  take  quite  so  active  and  prominent  a  part 
as  might  have  been  expected  from  their  station  and  their  opi- 
nions. The  fame  and  fortunes  of  Devonshire  were  at  thatmo- 
ment  under  a  cloud.  He  had  an  unfortunate  quarrel  with  the 
court,  arising,  not  from  a  public  and  honourable  cause,  butfrom 
a  private  brawl  in  which  even  his  warmest  friends  could  not  pro- 
nounce him  altogether  blameless.  He  had  gone  to  Whitehfdl  to 
pay  his  duty,  and  had  there  been  insulted  by  a  man  named  Co- 
lepepper,  one  of  a  set  of  bravoes  who  infested  the  purlieus  of 
the  court,  and  who  attempted  to  curry  favour  with  the  govern- 
ment  by  affronting  members  of  the  opposition.  The  I^ing  him- 
8|3lf  expressed  great  indignation  at  the  manner  in  which  one  of 
his  most  distinguished  peers  had  been  treated  under  the  royal 
roof;  and  Devonshire  was  pacified  by  an.  intimation  that  the 
offender  should  never  again  be  admitted  into  the  palace*  The 
interdict,'  however,  was  soon  taken  ofiT.  The  Earrs  resent- 
ment revived.  His  servants  took  up  his  cause.  Hostilities 
such  as  seemed  to  belong  to  a  ruder  age  disturbed  the  streets 
of  Westminster.  The  time  of  the  Privy  Council  was  occupied 
by  the  criminations  and  recriminations  of  the  adverse  parties. 
Colepepper's  wife  declared  that  she  and  her  husband,  went  in 
danger  of  their  lives,  and  that  their  house  had  been  assaulted 
by  ruffians  in  the  Cavendish  livery.  Devonshire  replied  that 
he  had  been  fired  at  from  Colepepper's  windows.    This  was 


ynikenkeiMy  4emed,  A  pistol,  it  ww  owiiQd,  loaded  with  ^^^ 
l^powder^.had  been  4i3Qliarge^,  But.this  had  beeHi^dcm^  ^j^- 
m  a  moBient  of  terror  merely  for  the  purpo^  of  aUiwimg  th^ 
Cruarttbi.  While  this  feud  wsa  at  the  height  the  Sari  i^et  Cole-^ 
pepp^rm  the  drawi^*pooi^  atWhitehaUt.and  fancied  that  hei 
saw  triumpUand  deOiuiice  ui  the  lwUy*9  Qo^nteiiance*  Noticing 
iiBseemlj  parsed  m  the  ro^ral  sight;  bat, .  m  soon  as^  the 
^eBuiea  had  left  th^  pireaeneeehamber,  Devonshire  piioposed, 
that  ihej  should  iAStan%  4€^cidl»  thi^ir  di3pute  with  theii; 
swords^  ThUkchalleiiigewasxefuafMJI,.  .  Then  th<A  Ugh  iqttsite4 
pe^  forgot  th^  respe/ct  which  he  owed  t«i  the»  ptoce  where  he^ 
ftoo4  cMid  to  his  own  character,  anditmek  Colepepper  inthft 
kc^with  a  cai^r  AU  classes  agreed  in  eondemwg  this  aot 
as  moat  indiscre^  and  indecent;  nor  coidd  Devonshire  hink^ 
sdJ*,  when  he  bad  cooled^  think  of  it  withoi^t  vexation  and 
shame.  The  govenui^mit,.  however,  with  its  umud  folly, 
treated  him  so  severely  that  in  a.  short  time  the  public  «ym^ 
pathy  was  all  on  hia  skle.  A  ciiminal  information  was  Bled  in 
the  King's  Ben^^  The, defendant  took  his  standfon  the  pri- 
vilegea  of  the  peerage;  but  on  this  point  &  decision  was 
promptly  given  against  hka;  nor  is  it  po^ssible  to  deny  that  the 
decision,  whether  it  were  or  were  not  according  to  the  tech- 
nical rules  of. English  law,  wa^  in  strict  conformity, ii^th the 
great  principles  on  which  all  laws  ought  to  be  framed.  No4 
thing  was  then  left  to  him  but  to  plead  guilty.  The  tribunal 
had,  by  successive  didOHsaions,  been  reduced  to  such  com* 
pleia  subjection,  that  the  government  which  had  instituted 
the  prosecution  wtaaaUonred  to  prescribe  the  putniahment. 
The  Judges  waited  in  a  body  on  Je^eys,  who  insisted  that 
tiiey  should  impoae.ai  fine  of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
pounds*  Thirty  thousand  pounds,  wrhen  compared  with  .the 
revenues  of  the  English  grandees  of  that  age,  may  be  cosw 
ftdered  as  equivalent  to  a  hiundred  and  ^y  thousand  pounds 
in  the  ninetje'enlh  century.  In  the  presence  of  the  Chancellor 
not  a  wovd  of  disapprobation  was -uttered:  but,  when  the 
Ju^^es  had  retired..  Sir  John  Powell,  in  whom, all  the  little 
honesty  of  the  bench  was  concentrated,  muttered  that  the  pro-^ 
posed  penalty  was  enormous,  and  that  one  tenth  part  would 


CA^4  b^  Ampler  suiBci^nt.    His  brethren  did  not  agree  with  hitn; 

*^g^,  nor  did  he,  on  this  occasion ,  show  the  courage  by  which,  on 
a  memorable  day  some  months  later,  he  signally  retrieved  his 
fame.  The  Earl  was  accordingly  condemned  to  a  fine  of 
thirty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  imprisonment  tiU  payment 
should  be  made.  Such  a  sum  could  not  then  be  raised  at  a 
day's  notice  even  by  the  greatest  of  the  nobility.  The  sen- 
tence of  imprisonment,  however,  was  more  easily  pronounced 
than  executed.  Devonshire  had  retired  to  Chatsworth,  where 
he  was  employed  in  turning  the  old  Gothic  mansion  of  his 
family  into  an  edifice  worthy  of  Palladio.  The  Peak  was  in 
those  days  almost  as  rude  a  district  as  Connemara  now  is ,  and 
the  Sheriff  found,  or  pretended,  that  it  was  difficult  to  arrest 
the  lord  of  so  wild  a  region  in'  the  midst  of  a  devoted  house* 
hold  and  tenantry.  Some  days  were  thus  gained:  but  at  last 
both  the  Earl  and  the  Sheriff  were  lodged  in  prison.  Mean- 
while a  crowd  of  intercessors  exerted  their  influence.  The 
story  ran  that  the  Countess  Dowager  of  Devohshire  had  ob- 
tained admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  that  she  had  reminded 
James  how  her  brother-in-law,  the  gallant  Charies  Cavendish, 
had  fallen  at  Gainsborough  fighting  for  the  crown,  and  that 
she  had  produced  notes,  written  by  Charles  the  First  and 
Charles  the  Second,  in  acknowledgment  of  great  sums  lent  by 
her  Lord  during  the  civil  troubles.  Those  loans  had  never 
been  repaid,  and,  with  the  interest,  amounted,  it  was  said, 
to  more  even  than  the  immense  fine  which  the  Court  of  King*8 
Bench  had  imposed.  There  was  another  consideration  which 
seems  to  have  had  more  weight  with  the  King  than  the  me- 
mory of  former  services.  It  might  be  necessary  to  call  a  Par- 
liament. Whenever  that  event  took  place  it  was  believed  that 
Devonshire  would  bring  a  writ  of  error.  The  point  on  which 
he  meant  to  appeal  from  the  judgment  of  the  King's  Bench 
related  to  the  privileges  of  peerage.  The  tribunal  before 
which  the  appeal  must  come  was  the  House  of  Peers.  On 
inch  an  occasion  the  Court  could  not  be  certain  of  the  support 
even  of  the  most  courtly  nobles.  There  was  little  doubt  that 
the  sentence  would  be  annulled,  and  that,  by  grasping  at  too 
much,  the  government  would  lose  all.    James  was  th^refor^ 
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disposed  to  a  compromise*  Devonshire  vraa  Informed  that,  if  ^^^f* 
he  would  give  a  bond  for  the  whole  fine,-  and  thus  preclude  ^^j]  ■ 
himself  from  the  advantage  which  be  mig^t  derive  from  a  writ 
of  error,  be  should  be  set  at  liberty.  Whether  the  bond 
should  be  enforced  or  noi  would  depend  on  bis  smbsequent 
conduct.  If  he  would  support  the  dispensing  power  nothing 
would  be  exacted  from  him.  If  he  was  bent  on  popularity  he 
must  pay  thirty  thousand  pouads  for  it.  He  reused,  during 
some  time,  to  consent  to  these  terms;  but  confinement  was 
insupportable  to  him.  He  signed  the  bond,  and  was  let  out 
of  prison:  hvit^  though  he  consented  to  hiy  this  hfeavy  burden 
on  his  estate,  nothing  could  induce  him  to  promise  that  be 
would  abandon  his  principles  and  his  paorty.  He  was  still 
entrustM  with  all  the  secrets  of  the  opposition;  hut  doring 
some  months  his  political  fHends  thought  it  best  for  him- 
self and  for  the  cause  that  be  should  remain  io  the  back- 
ground.* 

The  Earl  of  Bedford  had  n«Ter  recovered  frotn  the  eflTects 
of  the  great  calamity  which,  four  years  before^  had  almost 
broken  his  he$rU  From  private  as  irell  as  from  public  feelings 
^  was  adverse  to  the  Court;  but  he  was  not  active  in  con- 
ccrtmg  meacsures  against  it.  I£s  place  in  the  meetings  of  the 
nudeconteuts  was  supplied  by  hitf  nephew.  This  wiis  the 
cdebrated  £dward  Kussell,  a  man  of  undoubted  boittrage  and  Edward 
capacity,  but  of  loose  principies  and  turbulent  temper.  He  ^^^^ 
was  a  sailoi'9  had  distinguished  himself  in  his  profession,  and 
had  in  the  late  reign  held  an  ofioe  in  the  palace.  But  idl  the 
ties  which  bound  him  to  the  royal  fomily  had  been  sundered 
by  the  death  of  his  dousin  William.  The  damng,  unquiet, 
uid  vindictive  seaiMan  now  sate  in  the  councfls  called  by  the 
^tdk  eotfof  86  the  representative  of  the  boldest  and  most 

*  Eenoet*s  funeral  sermon  on  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  Memoirs 
of  the  fnnUy  of  Cavendish;  State  Trials;  Privy  Goancil  Btfdk,  March  i. 

^;  Barflloa,  ~^  16BT;  Johnstone,  Dec.  A*  ^Mt;  KOrUs"  Journals, 

May  S.  Mm.  **  get  anoiis  el  ses  proehes  ,**  says  Barillon ,  **  luf  ciDAselllenI 
de  prendre  le  boo  parti,  mais  il  peniste  Jusqu'i  present  k  ne  so  point 
Mumeitre.  8*il  vouloit  se  bien  eonduire  et  renoncer  i  Aire  populaire, 
unepayeroitpasramende,  mats  8*ilopiniAtre,  il  lui  en  coAiera  trentQ 
mile  pieces,  et  U  deroeurera  prisonnier  jusqu'A  Tacluel  pavement*'* . 
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CHAP,  eager  section  of  the  opposition,  of  those  men  who ,  under  the 
m^]  names  of  Roandheads,  Exclusionists,  and  Whigs,  had  main- 
tained with  various  fortune  a  contest  of  five  and  forty  years 
against  three  successive  Kings.  This  party,  lately  prostrate 
and  almost  extinct,  but  now  again  full  of  life  and  rapidly 
rising  to  ascendency,  was  troubled  by  none  of  the  scruples 
which  still  impeded  the  movements  of  Tories  and  Trimmers, 
and  was  prepared  to  draw  the  sword  against  the  tyrant  on  the 
first  day  on  which  the  sword  could  be  drawn  with  reasonable 
hope  of  success. 

Three  men  are  yet  to  be  mentioned  with  whom  Dykvelt 
was  in  confidential  communication,  and  by  whose  help  he 
hoped  to  secure  the  good  will  of  three  great  professions. 
CoaptoB.  Bishop  Compton  was  the  agent  employed  to  manage  the 
Btrbtru  clergy :  Admiral  Herbert  undertook  to  exert  all  his  influence 
over  the  navy;  and  an  interest  was  established  in  the  army  by 
the  instrumentality  of  Churchill. 

The  conduct  of  Compton  and  Herbert  requires  no  expla- 
nation. Having,  in  all  things  secular,  served  the  crown  with 
zeal  and  fidelity,  they  had  incurred  the  royal  displeasure  by 
refusing  to  be  employed  as  tools  for  the  destruction  of  their 
own  religion.  Both  of  them  had  learned  by  experience  how 
soon  James  forgot  obligations,  and  how  bitterly  he  remem- 
bered what  it  pleased  him  to  consider  as  wrongs.  The  Bishop 
had  by  an  illegal  sentence  been  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions.  The  Admiral  had  in  one  hour  been  reduced  from 
CkirebiO'Opulence  to  penury.  The  situation  of  Churchill  was  widely 
different.  He  had  been  raised  by  the  royal  bounty  from 
obscurity  to  eminence,  and  from  poverty  to  wealth.  Having 
started  in  life  a  needy  ensign,  he  was  now,  in  his  thirty- 
seventh  year,  a  Major  General,  a  peer  of  Scotland,  a  peer 
of  England:  he  commanded  a  troop  of  Life  Guards:  he  had 
been  appointed  to  several  honourable  and  lucrative  offices; 
and  as  yet  there  was  no  sign  that  he  had  lost  any  part  of  the 
favour  to  which  he  owed  so  much.  He  was  bound  to  James, 
not  only  by  the  common  obligations  of  allegiance,  but  by 
military  honour,  by  personal  gratitude,  and,  as  appeared  to 
•uperficial  observers «  by  the  strongest  ties  of  interest.    But 
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Chnrcliill  himself  was  no  superficial  observer.  He  knew  ^^* 
exactly  what  lus  interest  really  was.  If  his  master  were  once  - 
at  full  liberty  to  employ  Papists,  not  a  single  Protestant  would 
be  employed.  For  a  time  a  few  highly  favoured  seihrants 
of  the  crown  might  possibly  be  exempted  from  the  general 
proscription  in  the  hope  that  they  would  be  indu<ied  to  change 
their  religion.  But  even  these  would,  alter  a  short  respite, 
fall  one  by  one,  as  Rochester  had  already  fallen.  Churchill 
might  indeed  secure  himself  from  this  danger,  and  might  raise 
himself  still  higher  in  the  royal  favour,  by  conforming  to  the 
Church  of  Rome ;  and  it  might  seem  that  one  who  was  not  less 
distinguished  by  avarice  and  baseness  than  by  capacity  and 
valour  was  not  likely  to  be  shocked  at  the  thought  of  hearing 
a  massi  But  so  inconsistent  is  human  nature  that  there  are 
tender  spots  even  in  seared  consciences.  And  thus  this  man, 
who  had  owed  his  rise  to  his  sister's  dishonour,  who  had  been 
kept  by  the  most  profuse,  imperious,  and  shameless  of 
harlots,  and  whose  public  life,  to  those  who  can  look  steadily 
Uirough  the  dazzling  blaze  of  genius  and  glory,  will  appear  a 
prodigy  of  turpitude,  believed  implicitly  in  the  religion  which 
he  had  learned  as  a  boy,  and  shuddered  at  the  thought  of 
formally  abjuring  it*  A  terrible  alternative  was  before  him. 
The  earthly  evil  which  he  most  dreaded  was  poverty.  The 
one  crime  from  which  his  heart  recoiled  was  apostasy.  And, 
if  the  designs  of  the  Court  succeeded,  he  could  ndt  doubt 
that  between  poverty  and  apostasy  he  must  soon  make  his 
choice.  He  therefore  determined  to  cross  those  designs;  and 
it  soon  appeared  that  there  was  no  guilt  and  no  disgrace  which 
he  was  not  ready  to  incur,  in  order  to  escape  from  the 
necessity  of  parting  either  with  his  places  or  with  his  re- 
ligion.* 


*  The  motive  which  determined  the  conduct  of  the  Ghurchills  is 
shortly  and  plainly  set  forth  in  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Vindi- 
cau'oD.  *'It  was,*'  she  says,  '* evident  to  all  the  world  that*  as  things 
were  carried  on  by  King  James,  everybody  sooner  or  later  must  be 
rained,  who  would  not  become  a  Roman  Catholic.  This  consideraiion 
Bade  me  very  urell  pleased  at  the  Prince  of  Orange's  undertaking  to 
rescue  os  from  such  slavery." 
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c^Y*         ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^y  ^^  ^  military  commander,  high  in  rank ,  and 
■  ^^^    distinguished  by  skill  and  courage,  that  Churchill  was  able  to 
Lady       render  services  to  the  opposition.     It  was,  if  not  absolutely 
JJJ'"/j|'J"  essential,  yet  most  important,  to  the  success  of  William's 
priDceas  plans  that  his  sister-in-law,  who,  in  the  order  of  succession  to 
the  English  'throne,   stood  between  his  wife  and  himself, 
should  act  in  cordial  union  with  him.     All  his  difBculties 
would  have  been  greatly  augmented  if  Anne  had  declared 
herself  favourable  to  the  Indulgence.    Which  side  she  might 
take  depended  on  the  will  of  others.    For  her  understanding 
was  sluggish;  and,  though  there  was  latent  in  her  character 
a  hereditary  wilfulness  and  stubbornness  which,  many  years 
later,   great  power  and  great  provocations  developed,    she 
was  as  yet  a  willing  slave  to  a  nature  far  more  vivacious  and 
imperious  than  her  own.    The  person  by  whom  she  was  ab- 
solutely governed  was  the  wife  of  Chturchill,  a  woman  who 
afterwards  exercised  a  great  influence  on  the  fate  of  England 
and  of  Europe. 

The  nkme  of  this  celebrated  favourite  was  Sarah  Jennings. 
Her  elder  sister,  Fk*afices,  had  been  distinguished  by  beauty 
and  levity  even  among  the  crowd  of  beautiful  faces  and  light 
characters  which  adorned  and  disgraced  Whitehall  during  the 
wild  carnival  of  the  Restoration.  On  one  occasion  Frances 
dressed  herself  like  an  orange  girl  and  cried  fruit  about  the 
streets.*  Sober  people  predicted  that  a  girl  of  so  little  dis- 
cretion and  delicacy  would  not  easily  find  a  husband.  She 
was  however  twice  married,  and  was  now  the  wife  of  Tyr- 
connel.  Sarah,  less  regulariy  beautiful,  was  perhaps  more 
attractive.  Her  face  was  expressive:  her  form  wanted  no 
feminine  charm;  and  the  pro^sion  of  her  fine  hair,  not  yet 
disguised  by  powder  according  to  that  barbarous  fashion 
which  she  lived  to  see  introduced,  was  the  delight  of  nu- 
merous admirers.  Among  the  gallants  who  saed  for  her 
favour.  Colonel  Churchill,  young,  handsome,  graceful,  in- 
sinuating, eloquent  and  brave,  obtained  the  preference.  He 
must  have  been  enamoured  indeed.  For  he  had  little  pro- 
perty except  the  annuity  which  he  had  bought  with  the  in-i 
*  GrammoQt*s  Memoin^  Pepys*s  Diary,  Feb.  21,  i<^. 
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famous  wages  bestowed  on  him  hj  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland :  chap. 
he  was  insatiable  of  riches:  Sarah  was  poor;  and  a  plain  girl  -  ^^!^ 
inth  a  large  fortune  was  proposed  to  hun.  His  love,  afler  a 
struggle,  prevailed  over  his  avarice^  marriage  only  strengthen- 
ed hb  passion;  and,  to  the  last  hour  of  his  life,  Sarah 
enjoyed  the  pleasure  and  distinction  of  being  the  one  human 
being  who  was  able  to  mislead  that  far  ^sighted  and  sure-footed 
judgment,  who  was  fervently  loved  by  that  cold  heart,  and 
who  was  servilely  feared  by  that  intrepid  spirits 

In  a  worldly  sense  the  fidelity  of  Churchill's  love  was 
amply  rewarded.     His  bride,   though  slenderly  portioned, 
brought  with  her  a  dowry  which,  judiciously  employed,  made 
him  at  length  a  Duke  of  England,  a  Prince  of  the  Empire,  the 
captain  general  of  a  great  coaHtion,  the  arbiter  between 
mighty  princes,  and,  what  he  valued  more,  the  wealthiest 
subject  in  Europe.    She  had  been  brought  up  from  childhood 
with  the  Princess  Anne ;  and  a  close  friendship  had  arisen 
between  the  girls.    In  character  they  resembled  each  other 
very  little.    Anne  was  slow  and  taciturn.    To  those  whom 
she  loved  she  was  meek*    The  form  which  her  anger  assumed 
was  suUennees*    She  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion,  and  was 
attached  even  with  bigotry  to  the  rites  and  government  of  the 
Church  of  England*     Sarah  was  lively  and  voluble,  domi- 
neered over  those  whom  she  regarded  with  most  kindness, 
and,  when  she  was  offended,  vented  her  rage  in  tears  and 
tempestnons  reproaches.    To  sanctity  she  made  no  pretence, 
and,  indeed,  narrowly  escaped  the  imputation  of  irreligion. 
She  was  not  yet  what  she  became  when  one  class  of  vices  had 
been  fbHy  developed  in  her  by  prosperity,  and  another  by 
adversity,  when  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  success  and 
flattery,  when  her  heart  had  been  ulcerated  by  disasters  and 
Bortifioations*    She  lived  to  be  that  most  odious  and  miser- 
able ef  human  beings,  an  ancient  crone  at  war  with  her  whole 
kind,  at  war  irith  her  own  children  and  grandchildren,  great 
indeed  and  rich,  but  valuing  greatness  and  riches  chiefly 
because  they  enabled  her  to  brave  public  opinion  and  to  in* 
dulge  without  restraint  her  hatred  to  the  living  and  the  dead* 
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CHAP.  In  the  reign  of  James  she  was  regarded  as  nothing  worse  than 
^"'    a  fine  high-spirited  young  woman,  who  could  now  and  then 
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be  cross  and  arbitrary,  but  whose  flaws  of  temper  might  well 
be  pardoned  in  consideration  of  her  charms. 

It  is  a  common  observation  that  differences  of  taste,  under- 
standing, and  disposition,  are  no  impediments  to  friendship, 
and  that  the  closest  intimacies  often  exist  between  minds  each 
of  which  supplies  what  is  wanting  to  the  other.  Lady  Churchill 
was  loved  and  even  worshipped  by  Anne.  The  Princess  could 
not  live  apart  from  the  object  of  her  romantic  fondness.  She 
married,  and  was  a  faithful  and  even  an  affectionate  wife* 
But  Prince  George,  a  dull  man  whose  chief  pleasures  were 
derived  from  his  dinner  and  his  bottle,  acquired  over  her  no 
influence  comparable  to  that  exercised  by  her  female  friend, 
and  soon  gave  himself  up  with  stupid  patience  to  the  dominion 
of  that  vehement  and  commanding  spirit  by  which  his  wife 
was  governed.  Children  were  born  to  the  royal  pair:  and 
Anne  was  by  no  means  without  the  feelings  of  a  mother.  But 
the  tenderness  which  she  felt  for  her  offspring  was  languid 
when  compared  with  her  devotion  to  the  companion  of  her 
early  years.  At  length  the  Princess  became  impatient  of  the 
restraint  which  etiquette  imposed  on  her.  She  could  not  bear 
to  hear  the  words  Madam  and  Royal  Highness  from  the  lips 
of  one  who  was  more  to  her  than  a  sister.  Such  words  were 
indeed  necessary  in  the  gallery  or  the  drawing-room ;  but  they 
were  disused  in  the  closet.  Anne  was  Mrs.  Morley:  Lady 
Churchill  was  Mrs.  Freeman;  and  under  these  childish  names 
was  carried  on  during  twenty  years  a  correspondence  on 
which  at  last  the  fate  of  administrations  and  dynasties  de- 
pended* But  as  yet  Anne  had  no  political  power  and  little 
patronage*  Her  friend  attended  her  as  first  Lady  of  the  Bed- 
chamber, with  a  salary  of  only  four  hundred  pounds  a  year. 
There  is  reason,  however,  to  believe  that,  even  at  Uiistime, 
Churchill  was  able  to  gratify  his  ruling  passion  by  means  of 
his  wife's  influence.  The  Princess,  though  her  income  was 
large  and  her  tastes  simple,  contracted  debts  which  her  father, 
not  without  some  murmurs,  discharged :  and  it  was  rumoured 
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ihat  her  embarrassments  had  been  caused  by  her  prodigal  ^^* 
bonntj  to  her  favoarite.  *  "i$n. 

At  length  the  time  had  arrived  when  this  singular  friend- 
ship was  to  exercise  a  great  influence  on  public  alfiurs.  What 
part  Anne  would  take  in  the  contest  which  distracted  England 
was  matter  of  deep  anxiety.  Filial  duty  was  on  one  side.  The 
interests  of  the  religion  to  which  she  was  sincerely  attached 
were  on  the  other.  A  less  inert  nature  might  well  have  re- 
mained long  in  suspense  when  drawn  in  opposite  directions  by 
motiyes  so  strong  and  so  respectable.  But  the  influence  of 
the  Chnrchills  decided  the  question;  and  their  patroness 
became  an  important  member  of  that  extensive  league  of 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  the  head. 

In  June  1687  Dykvelt  returned  to  the  Hague.    He  pre-  oyicveu 
sented  to  the  States  General  a  royal  epistle  filled  with  eulogies  t^^ih^' 
of  his    conduct  during  his  residence  in  London.    These  5fff*et. 
eulogies  however  were  merely  formal.    James,  in  private  ten  from 
communications  written  with  his  own  hand,   bitterly  com-rm?nent 
plained  that  the  Envoy  had  lived  in  close  intimacy  with  the  i^"8ii*h- 
most  factious  men  in  the  realm,  and  had  encouraged  them  in 
all  their  evil  purposes.  Dykvelt  carried  with  him  also  a  packet 
of  letters  from  Ihe  most  eminent  of  those  with  whom  ho  had 
conferred  during  his  stay  in  England.    The  writers  generally 
expressed  unbounded  reverence  and  aflection  for  William, 
and  referred  him  to  the  bearer  for  fuller  information  as  to 
their  views.    Halifhx  discussed  the  state  and  prospects  of  the 
country  with  his  usual  subtiety  and  vivacity,  but  took  care 
not  to  pledge  himself  to  any  perilous  line  of  conduct.    Danby 
wrote  in  a  bolder  and  more  determined  tone,  and  could  x\ot 
refrain  from  slily  sneering  at  the  fears  and  scruples  of  his 
accomplished  rival.    But  the  most  remarkable  letter  was  from 
Churchill.    It  was  written  with  that  natural  eloquence  which, 
illiterate  as  he  was,  he  never  wanted  on  great  occasions,  and 
with  an  air  of  magnanimity  which,  perfidious  as  he  was,  he 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  recount  all  the  books  from  which  I  have 
formed  my  estimate  of  the  duchess's  character.  Her  own  letters,  her 
own  vindication,  and  the  replies  which  it  called  forth,  have  been  my 
cliief  materials. 
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^^^'  could  with  singular  dexterity-  asfume.  The  Priacesa  Anne, 
'  11^^  ■  he  said,  had  commanded  him  to  assure  her  illustrious  relatives 
at  the  Hague  that  she  was  fully  resolved  by  God^s  help  rather 
to  lose  her  life  than  to  be  guilty  of  apostasy*  As  for  himself, 
his  places  and  the  royal  favour  were  as  nothing  to  him  in  com- 
parison with  his  religion.  He  concluded  by  declaring  in  lofty 
language  that,  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  have  lived  the 
life  of  a  saint,  b^e  should  bo  found  ready,  on  occasion,  to  die 
the  death  of  a  martyr.  * 
Knit-  Dykvelt's  mission  had  succeeded  so  well  that  a  pretence 

i^on.  vas  *oon  found  for  sending  another  agent  to  condnue  the 
work  which  had  been  so  auspiciously  commenced.  The  new 
Envoy,  afterwards  the  founder  of  a  noble  Clnglish  house  which 
became  extinct  in  our  own  time ,  was  an  illegitimate  cousin 
german  of  William;  and  bore  a  title  taken  irom  the  lordship 
of  Zulestein«  Zulestein's  relationship  to  the  House  of  Orange 
gave  him  importance  in  the  public  eye.  His  bearing  was  that 
of  a  gallant  soldier.  He  was  indeed  in  diplomatic  talents  and 
knowledge  for  inferior  to  Dykvelt:  but  even  this  inferiority 
had  its  advantages.  A  military  man,  who  had  never  appeared 
to  trouble  himself  about  political  affairs,  could,  without  ex- 
citing any  suspicion,  hold  with  the  English  aristocracy  an 
intercourse  which,  if  he  had  been  a  noted  mafter  of  state 
craft,  would  have  been  jealously  i^atched.  Zulestein,  after 
a  short  absence,  returned  to  his  country  charged  ^th  letters 
and  verbal  messages  not  less  important  than  those  which  had 
been  entrusted  to  his  predecessor.  A  regular  correspondence 
was  from  this  time  established  between  the  Prince  and  the 
opposition.  Agents  of  various  ranks  passed  and  repassed 
between  the  Thames  and  the  Hague.  Among  these  a  Scotch- 
man, of  some  parts  and  great  activity,  named  Johnstone, 
was  the  most  useful.  He  was  cousin  of  Burnet,  and  son  of  an 
eminent  covenanter  who  bad,  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
been  put  to  death  for  treason,  and  who  was  honoured  by  his 
party  as  a  martyr. 

*  The  formal  cipislle  vhieh  Dykvelt  carried  back  to  the  States  is  in 
the  Archives  at  the  Hague.  The  other  letters  mentioned  in  this  para- 
graph are  given  by  Dalrymple.    App.  to  Book  V. 
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Th6  estrangement  between  the  King  of  England  and  the  chap. 
Prince  of  Orange  became  daily  more  complete.  A  serious  ^^^[  ' 
dispute  had  arisen  concerning  t^e  six  British  regiments  which  Growing 
were  in  the  pay  of  the  United  Provinces*  The  King  wished  to  l^'^^l^^ 
put  these  regiments  under  the  command  of  Roman  Catholic  James 
officers.  The  Prince  resolutely  opposed  this  design.  The  wuiiam. 
King  had  recourse  to  his  favourite  commonplaces  about  to- 
leration. The  Prince  replied  that  he  only  followed  his 
Majesty's  example.  It  was  notorious  that  loyal  and  able  men 
had  been  turned  out  of  ofEce  in  England  merely  for  being 
Protestants.  It  was  then  surely  competent  to  the  Stadtholder 
and  the  States  General  to  withhold  high  public  trusts  from 
Papists-  This  answer  provoked  James  to  such  a  degree  that, 
in  his  rage,  he  lost  sight  of  veracity  and  common  sense.  It 
was  falae,  he  vehemently  said,  that  he  had  ever  turned  out 
any  body  on  religious  grounds.  And  if  he  had,  what  was 
that  to  the  Prince  or  to  the  States?  Were  they  his  masters? 
Were  they  to  sit  in  judgment  on  the  conduct  of  fore^  sove- 
reigns? From  that  time  he  became  desirous  to  recall  his 
subjects  who  were  in  the  Dutch  service.  By  bringing  them 
over  to  England  he  should,  he  conceived,  at  once  strengthen 
himself,  and  weaken  his  worst  enemies.  But  th^e  were 
financial  difficulties  which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  over- 
look. The  number  of  troops  already  in  his  service  was  as 
great  as  his  revenue,  though  large  beyond  all  precedent  and 
though  parsimoniously  administered,  would  support.  Kthe 
battalions  now  inHoliand  were  added  to  the  existing  establish- 
ment, the  Treasury  would  be  bankrupt.  Perhaps  L^wis 
might  be  induced  to  take  them  into  his  service.  They  would 
in  that  case  be  removed  from  a  country  where  they  were  ex- 
posed to  the  ccHTupting  influence  of  ^  republican  government 
and  a  Calvinistic  worship,  and  would  be  |daoed  in  a  country 
where  none  ventured  to  dispute  the  mandates  of  the  sovereign 
or  the  doctrines  of  the  true  Church.  The  soldiers  would  soon 
unlearn  every  political  and  religious  heresy.  Their  native 
prince  might  always,  at  shore  notice,  command  their  help, 
and  would,  on  any  emergency,  be  able  to  rely  on  their 
fidelity. 
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CHAP.  A  negotiation  on  tliif  subject  was  opened  between  White- 
^ggy^  hall  and  Versailles.  Lewis  had  as  many  soldiers  as  he  wanted; 
and,  had  it  been  otherwise^  he  would  not  have  been  disposed 
to  take  Englishmen  into  his  service;  for  the  pay  of  England, 
low  Bfi  it  must  seem  to  our  generation,  was  much  higher  than 
the  pay  of  France.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  a  great  object 
to  deprive  William  of  so  fine  a  brigade.  After  some  weeks 
of  correspondence,  Barillon  was  authorised  to  promise  that, 
if  James  would  recall  the  British  troops  from  Holland,  Lewis 
would  bear  the  charge  of  supporting  two  thousand  of  them  in 
England.  This  ofier  was  accepted  by  James  with  warm  ex- 
pressions of  gratitude.  Having  made  these  arrangements, 
he  requested  the  States  General  to  send  back  the  six  regi- 
ments. The  States  General,  completely  governed  by  William, 
answered  that  such  a  demand,  in  such  circumstances,  was  not 
authorised  by  the  existing  treaties,  and  positively  refused 
to  comply.  It  is  remarkable  that  Amsterdam,  which  had  voted 
for  keeping  these  troops  in  Holland  when  James  needed  their 
help  against  the  Western  insurgents,  now  contended  vehe- 
mently that  his  request  ought  to  be  granted.  On  both  oc- 
casions, the  sole  object  of  those  who  ruled  that  great  city 
was  to  cross  the  Prince  of  Orange.  * 
inflnenet  The  Dutch  arms,  however,  were  scarcely  so  formidable 
Dutch  ^  James  as  the  Dutch  presses,  English  books  and  pamphlets 
press,  against  his  government  were  daily  printed  at  the  Hague;  nor 
could  any  vigilance  prevent  copies  from  being  smuggled,  by 
tens  of  thousands,  into  the  counties  bordering  on  the  Ger- 
man Ocean.  Among  these  publications,  one  was  distinguished 
by  its  importance,  and  by  the  immense  efiect  which  it  pro- 
duced. The  opinion  which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  held  respecting  the  Indulgence  was  well  known  to 
all  who  were  conversant  with  public  affairs.    But,  as  no  offi- 

*  Sunderland  to  William,  Aug.  24.  1686;  William  to  Sunderland, 

Sept.  A.  1«M;  Barillon,  May  A-  ^~^'  <>o*- A  ^f^  *^»  ^^^^  ^^ 
Barillon,  Oct.  |f.  1681;  Memorial  of  Albeville,  Dec.  41. 1687;  James  to 
William,  Jan.  11.  Feb.  16.  March  2. 13. 1688;  Avaux  Neg.,  March i>t.  ,V*  Vk- 
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dal  announcement  of  that  opinion  had  appeared,  many  per-  <^bap. 
sons  who  had  not  access  to  good  private  sources  of  informa-  ""ii^fT" 
tion  were  deceived  or  perplexed  by  the  confidence  with  which 
the  partisans  of  the  Court  asserted  that  their  Highnesses 
approved  of  the  King's  late  acts.  To  contradict  those  as« 
sertions  publicly  would  have  been  a  simple  and  obvious  course, 
if  the  sole  object  of  William  had  been  to  strengthen  his 
interest  in  England*  But  he  considered  England  chiefly  as 
an  instrument  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  great  Euro- 
pean design.  Towards  that  design  ho  hoped  to  obtain  the 
cooperation  of  both  branched  of  the  House  of  Austria,  of 
the  Italian  princes,  and  even  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  There 
was  reason  to  fear  that  any  declaration  which  was  satisfactory 
to  British  Protestants  would  excite  alarm  and  dbgust  at 
Kfadrid,  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Rome.  For  this  reason  the 
Prince  long  abstained  f^m  formally  expressing  his  senti- 
ments. At  length  it  was  represented  to  him  that  his  con- 
tinued silence  had  excited  much  ^uneasiness  and  distrust 
among  his  wellwishers,  and  that  it  was  time  to  speak  out.  He 
therefore  determined  to  explain  himself* 

A  Scotch  Whig,  named  James  Stewart,  had  fled,   some  com- 
years  before,  to  Holland,  in  order  to  avoid  the  boot  Andthe^j^neeof 
gallows,  and  had  become  intimate  with  the  Grand  Pensionary  suwart 
Fagel,  who  enjoyed  a  large  share  of  the  Stadtholder's  con-  Fagei* 
fidence  and  favour.      By  Stewart  had  been  drawn  up  the 
riolent  and  acrimonious  manifesto  of  Argyle.    When  the  In- 
dulgence appeared,  Stewart  conceived  that  he  had  an  op- 
portnnity  of  obtaining,  not  only  pardon,   but  reward.    He 
offered  hid  services  to  the  government  of  which  he  had  been 
the  enemy:  they  were  accepted;  and  he  addressed  to  Fagel 
a  letter,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  the  direction 
of  James*    In  that  letter  the  Pensionary  was  exhorted  to  use 
all  his  influence  with  the  Prince  and  Princess,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  inducing  .them  to  support  their  father's  policy*    After 
some  delay  Fagel  transmitted  a  reply,    deeply  meditated, 
and  drawn  up  with  exquisite  art*    No  person  who  studies  that 
remartable  document  can  fail  to  perceive  that,  though  it  is 
framed  in  a  manner  well  calculated  to  reassure  and  delight 
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C|^.  EkiglishProtestantt,  it  contains  not  a  word  which  could  givo 
"  my]  ■  ofience,  even  at  the  Vatican.  It  was  announced  that  William 
and  Mary  would,  with  pleasure,  assist  in  abolishing  every 
law  which  made  any  Englishman  liable  to  punishment  for  his 
religious  opinions.  But  between  punishments  and  disabilities 
a  distinction  was  taken.  To  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  office 
would,  in  the  judgment  of  their  Highnesses,  be  neither  for 
the  general  interest  of  England  nor  even  for  the  interest  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  themselves.  This  manifesto  was  trans- 
lated into  several  languages,  and  circulated  widely  on  the 
Continent.  Of  the  English  version,  carefully  prepared  by 
Burnet,  near  fifty  thousand  copies  were  introduced  into  the 
eastern  shires,  and  rapidly  distributed  over  the  whole  king* 
dom.  No  state  paper  was  ever  more  completely  successfuL 
The  Protestants  of  our  island  applauded  the  manly  firmness 
with  which  William  declared  that  he  could  not  consent  to 
entrust  Papists  with  any  share  in  the  government.  The 
Roman  CaUiolic  princes,  on  the  other  hand,  were  pleased  by 
the  mild  and  t^nperate  style  in  which  his  resolution  was  ex- 
pressed, and  by  the  hope  which  he  held  out  that,  under  his 
administration,  no  member  of  their  Church  would  be  molested 
'  on  account  of  religiQii. 
Ctfisi-  It  is  probable  t^m,  the  Pope  himself  was  among  those  who 
e^°aM/  f  6&<I  ^^  celebrated  H^er  with  pleasure.  He  had  some 
to  Romt.  months  before  disnussed  Castelmaine  in  a  manner  which 
showed  little  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Castelmaine's  master. 
Innocent  thoroughly  disliked  the  whple  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  English  government.  He  saw  that  the  unjust 
and  impolitic  measures  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal  were  far  more 
likely  to  make  the  penal  laws  perpetual  than  to  bring  about 
an  abolition  of  the  test*  His  quarrel  with  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles was  every  day  becoming  more  and  more,  seriovs ;  nor 
could  he,  either  in  his  character  of  temporal  prince  or  in  his 
character  of  Sovereign  Pontiff,  feel  cordial  friendship  for 
a  vassal  of  that  court.  Castelmaine  was  ill  qualified  to  remove 
these  disgusts.  He  was  indeed  well  acquainted  with  Rome,  and 
was,  for  a  layman,  deeply  re^d  in  theological  controversy.* 

*  Addt,  Nof .  /«.  lOtt. 
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But  h6  had  none  of  the  address  which  his  post  required;  chap. 
and ,  even  had  he  been  a  diplomatist  of  the  greatest  ability,    jg^'-" 
there  was  a  circumstance   which  would  have  disqualified 
him  for  the  particular  mission  on  which  he  had  been  sent. 
He  was  known    all  over  Europe   as  the   husband  of  the 
most  shameless  of  women;  and  he  was  known  in  no  other 
way.     It  was  impossible  to  speak  to  him  or  of  him  without 
remembering  in  what  manner  the  very  title  by  which  he  was 
called  had  been  acquired..    This  circumstance  would  have 
mattered  little  if  he  had  been  accredited  to  some  dissolute 
court,  such  as  that  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Montespan  had 
lately  been  dominant.    But  there  was  an  obvious  impropriety 
in  sending  him  on  an  embassy  rather  of  a  spiritual  than  of  a 
secular  nature  to  a  pontiff  of  primitive  austerity*     The  Pro- 
testants all  over  Europe  sneered ;  and  Innocent,  already  un* 
favourably  disposed  to  the  English  government,    considered 
the  compHment  which  had  been  paid  him,  at  so  much  risk  and 
at  so  heavy  a  cost,  as  little  bettor  than  an  afiront.    The  salary 
of  the  Ambassador  was  fixed  at  a  hundred  pounds  a  week* 
Castelmaine  compluned  that  this  was  too  liiUe.    Thrice  the 
sum,  he  said,  would  hardly  suffice*    For  at  Rome  the  minis- 
ters of  all  the  great  continental  powers  exerted  themselves 
to  surpass  one  another  in  splendour,    under  the  eyes  of  a 
people  whom  the  habit  of  seeing  magnificent  buildings,  deco- 
rations,  and  ceremonies  had  made  fastidious.     He  always 
declared  that  he  had  been  a  loser  by  his  mission.    He  was 
accompanied  by  several  young  gentlemen  of  the  best  Roman 
CathoUo  families  in  England,  Ratdifies,  Arundells  and  Tich- 
bomes.    At  Rome  he  was  lodged  in  the  palace  of  the  house 
of  Famfili  on  the  south  of  the  stately  Place  of  Navona*    He 
was  early  admitted  to  a  private  interview  with  Innocent:  but 
the  public  audience  wks  long  delayed.    Indeed  Castelmaine*8 
preparations  for  that  great  occasion  were  so.  sumptuous  that, 
though  commenced  at  Easter  1686,  they  were  not  complete 
till  the  following  November;  and  in  November  the  Pope  had, 
or  pretended  to  have,  an  attack  of  gout  which  caused  another 
postponement*    In  January  1687,  at  length,  the  solenm  in- 
troduction and  homage  were  peHbrmed  with  unusual  pomp« 
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CHAP.  Xhe  state  coaches,  which  had  been  built  at  Rome  for  the 
—j5g^  pageant,  were  so  superb  that  they  were  thought  worthy  to  be 
transmitted  to  posterity  in  fine  engravings  and  to  be  cele- 
brated by  poets  in  several  languages.  *  The  front  of  the  Am- 
bassador's palace  was  decorated  on  this  great  day  with  ab- 
surd allegorical  paintings  of  gigantic  size.  There  was  Saint 
George  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Titus  Oates,  and  Hercules 
with  his  club  crushing  College,  the  Protestant  joiner,  who 
in  vain  attempted  to  defend  himself  with  his  flail.  Afler  this 
public  appearance  Castelmaine  invited  all  the  persons  of  note 
then  assembled  at  Rome  to  a  banquet  in  that  gay  and  splendid 
gallery  which  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  subjects  from  the 
jEneid  by  Peter  of  Cortona.  The  whole  city  crowded  to  the 
show;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  a  company  of  Swiss 
guards  could  keep  order  among  the  spectators.  The  nobles 
of  the  Pontifical  state  in  return  gave  costly  entertainments 
to  the  Ambassador;  and  poets  and  wits  were  employed  to 
lavish  on  him  and  on  his  master  insipid  and  hyperbolical 
adulation  such  as  flourishes  most  when  genius  and  taste  are  in 
the  deepest  decay.  Foremost  among  the  flatterers  was  a 
crowned  head.  More  than  thirty  years  had  elapsed  since 
Christina,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Gustavus,  had  volun- 
tarily descended  from  the  Swedish  throne.  After  long 
wanderings,  in  the  course  of  which  she  had  committed  many 
follies  and  crimes,  she  had  finally  taken  up  her  abode  at 
Rome,  where  she  busied  herself  with  astrological  calculations 
and  with  the  intrigues  of  the  conclave,  and  amused  herself 

*  The  Professor  of  Greek  In  the  College  De  Propaganda  Fide  ex- 
pressed his  admiration  in  some  detestable  hexameters  and  pentameters, 
of  which  the  following  specimen  may  suffice :  •> 

Putytqiov  dfj  axirpOfiBvoq  Xa/iTZQolo  &giafifio9 , 

V2ica  fidX*  tfiaatv  »<u  &itv  S/Xo?  a^ra?  * 
Ootvfiatovca  dhttjif  noftn'^v^  nayxQVffid  r'  avtov 
^AQ/iaraj  rov?  &*  l;r;rovc,  toiaSt  *pMfitj  fg>ij. 
The  Latin  verses  are  a  little  better.    Nahum  Tate  responded  in 
English: 

**His  glorious  train  and  passing  pomp  to  view, 
A  pomp  that  even  to  Rome  ilself  was  new, 
Each  age,  each  sex,  the  Latian  turrets  filled, 
Each  age  and  sex  in  tears  of  Joy  distilled." 
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nith  pictures »  gems,  manuscripts ,  and  medals.  She  now  chap. 
composed  some  Italian  stanzas  in  honour  of  the  English  ■  j^^,' 
prince  who*  sprang ,  like  herself,  from  a  race  of  Kings  here- 
tofore regarded  as  the  champions  of  the  Refonnation,  had, 
like  herself  9  been  reconciled  to  the  ancient  Church.  A 
splendid  assemble  met  in  her  palace.  Her  verses,  set  to 
music,  were  sung  with  uniyersal  applause:  and  one  of  her 
literary  dependents  pronounced  an  oration  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  a  style  so  florid  that  it  seems  to  have  offended  the  taste 
of  the  English  hearers.  The  Jesuits,  hostile  to  the  Pope, 
devoted  to  the  interests  of  France  and  disposed  to  pay  every 
honour  to  James,  received  the  Englii^  embassy  with  the 
utmost  pomp  in  that  princely  house  where  the  remains  of 
Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite  and  gold.  Sculpture, 
painting,  poetry,  and  eloquence  were  employed  to  com* 
pliment  the  strangers:  but  all  these  arts  had  sunk  into  deep 
degeneracy.  There  was  a  great  display  of  turgid  and  im- 
pure Latinity  unworthy  of  so  erudite  an  order;  and  some 
of  the  inscriptions  which  adorned  the  walls  had  a  fault  more 
serious  than  even  a  bad  style.  It  was  sidd  in  one  place  that 
James  had  sent  his  brother  as  his  messenger  to  heaven,  and 
in  another  that  James  had  furnished  the  wings  with  which 
his  brother  had  soared  to  a  higher  region.  There  was  a  still 
more  unfortunate  distich,  which  at  the  time  attracted  little 
notice,  but  which,  a  few  months  later,  was  remembered  and 
malignantly  interpreted.  **0  King,"  said  the  poet,  '*  cease 
to  sigh  for  a  son.  Though  nature  may  refuse  your  wish,  the 
stars  will  find  a  way  to  grant  it." 

In  the  midst  of  these  festivities  Castelmalne  had  to  suffer 
cruel  mortifications  and  humiliations.  The  Pope  treated  him 
with  extreme  coldness  and  reserve.  As  often  as  the  Ambas- 
sador pressed  for  an  answer  to  the  request  which  he  had  been 
instructed  to  make  in  favour  of  Petre,  Innocent  was  taken 
with  a  violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  put  an  end  to  the  conver- 
sation. The  fame  of  these  singular  audiences  spread  over 
Rome.  Pasquin  was  not  silent.  All  the  curious  and  tattling 
population  of  the  idlest  of  cities,  the  Jesuits  and  the  prelates 
of  tiie  French  faction  only  excepted,  laughed  at  Ca8telinaine*s 
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^vii'  ^^s<^<>°^^^^®*  ^s  temper,  naturally  nnamiable,  was  soon 
exasperated  to  violence;  and  he  circulated  a  memorial  re- 
flecting on  the  Pope.  He  had  now  put  himself  in  the  wrong. 
The  sagacious  Italian  had  got  the  advantage,  and  took  care 
to  keep  it.  He  positively  declared  that  the  rule  which  ex- 
cluded Jesuits  from  ecclesiastical  preferment  should  not  be 
relaxed  in  favour  of  Father  Petre.  Castelmaine,  much  pro- 
voked, threatened  to  leave  Rome.  Innocent  replied^  with  a 
meek  impertinence  which  was  the  more  provoking  because  it 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  simplicity,  that  his  Ex- 
cellency might  go  if  he  liked.  ^But  if  we  must  lose  him,** 
added  the  venerable  Pontiff,  *^I  hope  that  he  will  take  care  of 
his  health  on  the  road.  English  people  do  not  know  how 
dangerous  it  is  in  this  country  to  travel  in  the  heat  of  the  day* 
The  best  itay  is  to  start  before  dawn,  and  to  take  some  rest  at 
noon."  Wiui  this  salutary  advice  and  with  a  string  of  beads, 
the  unfbrtunate  Ambassador  was  dismissed.  In  a  few  months 
appeared,  both  in  the  Italian  and  in  the  English  tongue,  a 
pompous  history  of  the  mission,  magnificently  printed  in  folio, 
and  illustrated  with  plates.  The  frontispiece,  to  the  great 
scandal  of  i^  Protestants,  represented  Castelmaine  in  the 
robes  of  a  Peer^  with  hin  coronet  in  his  hand,  kissing  the  toe 

of  Innocent.* 

♦ 

*  Correspondence  of  lames  and  lonooent,  in  the  British  Museum; 
Burnet,  1. 103—105.;  Welwood's  Memoirs;  Commons'  Journals,  Oct.  28. 
1689;  An  Account  of  his  Excellency  Roger  Earl  of  Castelmaine*s  Em- 
bassy, by  Michael  Wright,  chief  steward  of  his  Excellency's  house  at 
Home,  1688. 
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tated  the  meekest  of  princes.  But  the  only  effect  which  it 
produced  on  James  was  to  make  him  more  lavish  of  caresses  (^^g,^. 
and  compliments.  While  Castelmaine,  his  whole  soul  festered  crauoo 
with  angry  passions,  was  on  his  road  back  to  England »  the  niiuc?o  at 
Nuncio  was  loaded  with  honours  which  his  own  judgment  IJjJJ'JU**** 
would  have  led  him  to  reject.  He  had,  by  a  fiction  oflen  used 
in  the  Church  of  Rome,  been  lately  raised  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  without  having  the  charge  of  any  see.  He  was  called 
Archbishop  of  Amasia,  a  city  of  Poutus,  the  birthplace  of 
Strabo  and  Mithridates.  James  insisted  that  the  ceremony  of 
consecration  should  be  performed  in  the  chapel  of  Saint 
James's  Palace.  The  Vicar  Apostolic  Leybum  and  two  Irish 
prelates  officiated.  The  doors  were  thrown  open  to  the 
public;  and  it  was  remarked  that  some  of  those  Puritans  who 
had  recently  turned  courtiers  were  among  the  spectators.  In 
the  evening  Adda,  wearing  the  robes  of  his  new  ofi&ce,  joined 
the  circle  in  the  Queen's  apartments.  James  fell  on  his  knees 
in  the  presence  of  the  whole  Court  and  implored  a  blessing. 
In  spite  of  the  restraint  imposed  by  etiquette,  the  astonishment 
and  disgust  of  the  bystanders  could  not  be  concealed.*  It. was 
long  indeed  since  an  English  sovereign  had  knelt  to  mortal 
man ;  and  those  who  saw  the  strange  sight  could  not  but  think 
of  that  day  of  shame  when  John  did  homage  for  his  crown 
between  the  hands  of  Pandolph. 

In  a  short  time  a  still  more  ostentations  pageant  was  per-  nupib* 
formed  in  honour  of  the  Holy  See.    It  was  determined  that*^*Jp*2oa. 
the  Nuncio  should  go  to  Court  in  solemn  procession.    Some 
persons  on  whose  obedience  the  King  had  counted  showed, 
on  this  occasion^  for  the  first  time,  signs  of  a  mutinous  spuriU 

♦  Barillon,  May  A.  1687^ 
Uacanlajf,  HiHorif.  Ill  7 
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CH^«  Among  tliese  the  most  conspicaous  was  the  second  temporal 
isg^^ "  peer  of  the  realm,  Charles  Seymour,  commonly  called  the 
The  Dnke  P^^<^  Dukc  of  Somerset.  He  was  in  truth  a  man  ii^hom  the 
of  So-  pride  of  birth  and  rank  amounted  almost  to  a  disease.  The 
merset.  fQ].^^QQ  which  he  had  inherited  was  not  adequate  to  the  high 
place  which  he  held  among  the  English  aristocracy:  but  he 
had  become  possessed  of  the  greatest  estate  in  England  by  his 
marriage  wiUi  the  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  last  Percy  who 
wore  the  ancient  coronet  of  Northumberland.  Somerset  was 
only  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  and  was  very  little  known  to  the 
public  He  was  a  Lord  of  the  King's  Bedchamber,  and  co- 
lonel of  one  of  the  regiments  which  had  been  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  Western  insurrection.  He  had  not  scrupled  to 
carry  the  sword  of  state  into  the  royal  chapel  on  days  of 
festival:  but  he  now  resolutely  refused  to  swell  thepdmp  of 
the  Nunoio.  Some  members  of  his  family  implored  him  not 
to  draw  on  himself  the  royal  displeasure :  but  their  intreades 
produced  no  effect.  The  King  himself  expostulated.  **I 
thought,  my  Lord,"  said  he,  *^that  I  was  doing  you  a  great 
honour  in  appointing  you  to  escort  the  minister  of  the  first  of 
all  crowned  heads.'*  "Sir,"  said  the  Duke,  "I  am  advised 
that  I  cannot  obey  your  Majesty  without  breaking  the  law." 
'*I  will  make  you  fear  me  as  well  as  the  law,"  answered  the 
King,  insolently.  **Do  you  not  know  that  I  am  above  the 
law?"  "Your  Majesty  may  be  above  the  law,"  replied  So- 
merset; ''but  I  am  not;  and,  while  I  obey  the  law,  I  fear 
nothing."  The  King  turned  away  in  high  displeasure,  and 
Somerset  was  instantly  dismissed  from  his  posts  in  the  house- 
hold and  in  the  army.* 

On  one  point,  however,  James  showed  some  prudence. 
He  did  not  venture  to  parade  the  Papal  Envoy  in  state  before 
the  vast  population  of  the  capital.  The  ceremony  was  per- 
formed, on  the  third  of  July  1687,  at  Windsor.  Great  mul- 
titudes flocked  to  the  little  town.  The  visitors  were  so  nume- 
rous that  there  was  neither  food  nor  lodging  for  them;  and 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset;  Gitters,  luly-^.  IMl;  Eaobard'a 
History  of  the  Revolution;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  H.  116, 
117, 118.;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 
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many  persons  of  quality  sate  the  whole  day  in  their  carriages  chap. 
waiting  for  the  exhibition.  At  length,  late  in  the  afternoon,  ^^^^  ' 
the  Knight  Marshars  men  appeared  on  horseback.  Then 
came  a  long  train  of  running  footmen;  and  then,  in  a  royal 
coach,  appeared  Adda,  robed  in  purple,  with  a  brilliant 
cross  on  his  breast.  He  was  followed  by  the  equipages  of  the 
principal  courtiers  and  ministers  of  state.  In  lus  triun  the 
crowd  recognised  with  disgust  the  arms  and  liveries  of  Crewe, 
Bishop  of  Durham,  andof  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester.* 

On  the  following  day  appeared  in  the  Grazette  a  pro-^'""^^* 
damation  dissolying  that  Parliament  which  of  all  the  fifteen  the  Par- 
Paiiiaments  held  by  the  Stuarts  had  been  the  most  ob- ^^'"'*'''* 
sequious.** 

Meanwhile  new  difficulties  had  arisen  in  Westminster  Hall. 
Only  a  few  months  had  elapsed  since  some  Judges  had  been 
turned  out  and  others  put  in  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
decision  favourable  to  the  crown  in  the  case  of  Su:  Edward 
Uales ;  and  already  firesh  changes  were  necessary. 

The  King  had  scarcely  formed  that  army  on  which  heV"<t«'7 
chiefly  depended  for  the  accomplishing  of  his  designs  when  he  wttMj 
found  that  he  could  not  himself  control  it.  When  war  was  p^u^^^^ 
actually  raging  in  the  kingdom  a  mutineer  or  a  deserter  might 
be  tried  by  a  military  tribunal  and  executed  by  the  Provost 
MarshaL  .  But  there  was  now  profound  peace.  The  common 
law  of  England,  having  sprung  up  in  an  age  when  all  men  bore 
arms  occasionally  and  none  constantly,  recognised  no  distinc* 
tion,  in  time  of  peace,  between  a  soldier  and  any  other  sub- 
ject; nor  was  there  any  Act  resembling  that  by  which  Uie 
authority  necessary  for  the  government  of  regular  troops  is 
now  annually  confided  to  the  Sovereign.  Some  old  statutes 
indeed  made  desertion  felony  in  certain  specified  eases*  But 
those  statutes  were  applicable  only  to  soldiers  serving  the 
King  in  actual  war,  and  could  not  without  the  grossest  dis- 
ingennonsness  be  so  strained  as  to  include  the  case  of  a  man 
who,  in  a  time  of  profound  tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad, 

*  London  Gaiette,  July  7.  1681;  GHters,  July  iV*    Aeeount  off  tho 
ecrfmony  reprinted  among  the  Somers  Traets. 
**  London  Gazette,  July  4. 1681.. 
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^^£*  should  become  tired  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow  and  should  go 
back  to  his  native  village.  The  government  appears  to  have 
had  no  hold  on  such  a  man,  except  the  hold  which  master 
bakers  and  master  tailors  have  on  their  joorney men.  He  and 
his  ofBcers  were,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  on  a  level.  If  he 
swore  at  them  he  might  be  fined  for  an  oath.  If  he  struck 
them  he  might  be  prosecuted  for  assault  and  battery.  In  truth 
the  regular  army  was  under  less  restraint  than  the  militia.  For 
the  militia  was  a  body  established  by  an  Act  of  Parliament, 
and  it  had  been  provided  by  that  Act  that  slight  punishments 
might  be  summarily  infiictod  for  breaches  of  discipline. 

It  does  not  appear  that,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  the  practical  inconvenience  arising  from  this  state 
of  the  law  had  been  much  felt.  The  explanation  may  perhaps 
be  that,  till  the  last  year  of  his  reign ,  the  force  which  he  main* 
tained  in  England  consisted  chiefly  of  household  troops,  whose 
pay  was  so  high  that  dismission  from  the  service  would  have 
been  felt  by  most  of  them  as  a  great  calamity.  The  stipend 
of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  a  provision  for  the  younger 
son  of  a  gentleman.  Even  the  Foot  Guards  were  paid  about 
as  high  as  manufacturers  in  a  prosperous  season,  and  were 
therefore  in  a  situation  which  the  great  body  of  the  labouring 
population  might  regard  with  envy.  The  return  of  the  gar- 
rison of  Tangier  and  the  raising  of  the  new  regiments  had 
made  a  great  change.  There  were  now  in  England  many 
thousands  of  soldiers,  each  of  whom  received  only  eightpence 
a  day.  The  dread  of  dismission  was  not  sufficient  to  keep 
them  to  their  duty:  and  corporal  punishment  their  officers 
could  not  legally  inilict.  James  had  therefore  one  plain  choice 
before  him,  to  let  his  army  dissolve  itself,  or  to  induce  the 
Judges  to  pronounce  that  the  law  was  what  every  barrister  in 
the  Temple  knew  that  it  was  not. 

It  was  peculiarly  important  to  secure  the  cooperation  of 
two  courts;  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  which  was  the  first 
criminal  tribunal  in  the  realm,  and  the  court  of  gaol  delivery 
which  sate  at  the  Old  Bailey,  and  which  had  jurisdiction  over 
ofiences  committed  in  the  capital.  In  both  these  courts  there 
vere  great  difficulties.    Herbert,  Chief  JusUce  of  the  King'a 
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Bench,  servile  as  he  had  hitherto  been,  would  eo  no  further*  chaf. 
Renstance  still  more  sturdy  was  to  be  expected  from  Sir  John 
Holt,  who,  as  Recorder  of  the  City  of  London,  occupied  the 
bench  at  the  Old  Bailey.  Holt  was  an  eminently  learned  and 
clear-headed  lawyer:  he  was  an  upright  and  courageous  man; 
and ,  though  he  had  never  been  factious ,  his  political  opinions 
had  a  tinge  of  Whiggism.  All  obstacles,  however,  disap« 
peared  before  the  royal  will.  Holt  was  turned  out  of  the  re- 
cordership.  Herbert  and  another  Judge  were  removed  from 
the  King*s  Bench;  and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  by  per- 
sons in  whom  the  government  could  confide.  It  was  indeed 
necessary  to  go  very  low  down  in  the  legal  profession  before 
men  could  be  found  willing  to  render  such  services  as  were 
now  required.  The  new  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Robert  Wright, 
was  ignorant  to  a  proverb ;  yet  ignorance  was  not  his  worst 
fault,  ffis  vices  had  ruined  him.  He  had  resorted  to  in- 
famous wa3rs  of  raising  money,  and  had,  on  one  occasion, 
made  a  false  affidavit  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  ^ye 
hundred  pounds.  Poor,  dissolute,  and  shameless,  he  had 
become  one  of  the  parasites  of  Jeffreys,  who  promoted  him 
and  insulted  him.  Such  was  the  man  who  was  now  selected 
by  James  to  be  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  One  Richard 
Allibone,  who  was  even  more  ignorant  of  the  law  than  Wright, 
and  who,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was  incapable  of  holding 
office,  was  appointed  a  puisne  Judge  of  the  King's  Bench. 
Sir  Bartholomew  Shower,  equally  notorious  as  a  servile  Tory 
and  a  tedious  orator,  became  Recorder  of  London.  When 
these  changes  had  been  made,  several  deserters  were  brought 
to  trial.  They  were  convicted  in  the  face  of  the  letter  and  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law.  Some  received  sentence  of  death  at  the 
bar  of  the  King's  Bench ,  some  at  the  Old  Bailey.  They  were 
hanged  in  sight  of  the  regiments  to  which  they  had  belonged; 
and  care  was  taken  that  the  executions  should  be  announced  in 
the  London  Grazette,  which  very  seldom  noticed  such  events.* 

*  See  the  statutes  18  Henry  •.  e.  IS.;  2 dt  t  Bd.  6.  e.  2.;  Eacbard*s 
Hiftory  of  the  Revolution;  Kennet,  iii.  468.;  North's  Life  of  Guildford, 
M7.;  London  GazeUe,  April  18.  May  S3. 1881;  VindicaUon  of  the  B.  of  R. 
(BarlofRochetler). 
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^^*        It  nuty  well  be  believed,  t^t  the  law,  so  grossly  insulted 
^,gy|    by  ooarts  which  derived  from  it  all  their  authority,  and  which 
proeeed-  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  habit  of  looking  to  it  as  their  guide,  would  be 
ings  of    little  respected  by  a  tribunid  which  had  originated  in  tyran- 
comnds-  nioal  caprioe.    The  new  High  Commission  had,  during  the 
sion.       Qy8^  months  of  its  existence,  merely  inhibited  clergymen 
from  exercising  spiritual  functions.    The  rights  of  property 
had  remained  untouched.    But,  early  in  ike  year  1687,  it 
was  determined  to  strike  at  freehold  interests,  and  to  impress 
on  every  Anglican  priest  and  prelate  the  conviction  that ,  if  he 
refbsed  to  lend  lus  aid  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the 
Churoh  of  which  he  was  a  minister,  he  would  in  an  hour  be 
reduced  to  beggary.    . 
The  uni-      It  would  have  been  prudent  to  try  the  first  experiment  on 
some  obscure  individual.    But  the  government  was  under  an 
infatuation  such  as,  in  a  more  simple  age,  would  have  been 
called  judidaL    War  was  therefore  at  once  declared  against 
the  two  most  venerable  corporations  of  the  realm,  the  Uni- 
versities of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  power  of  those  bodies  has  during  many  ages  been 
great;  but  it  was  at  the  height  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  None  of  the  neighbouring  countries 
could  boast  of  such  splendid  and  opulent  seats  of  learning. 
The  schools  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  of  Leyden  and 
Utrecht,  of  Louvain  and  Leipsic,  of  Padua  and  Bologna, 
seemed  mean  to  scholars  who  had  been  educated  in  the 
magnificent  foundations  of  Wykeham  and  Wolsey,  of  Henry 
the  Sixth  and  Henry  the  Eighth.  Literature  and  science 
were,  in  the  academical  system  of  En^nd ,  surrounded  with 
pomp,  armed  with  magistracy,  and  closely  allied  with  all  the 
most  august  institutions  of  the  state.  To  be  Hie  Chancellor 
of  an  University  was  a  distinction  eagerly  sought  by  the 
magnates  of  the  realm.  To  represent  an  University  in  Par- 
liament was  a  fisivourite  object  of  the  ambition  of  statesmen. 
Nobles  and  even  princes  were  proud  to  receive  from  an  Uni- 
versity the  privilege  of  wearing  the  doctoral  scarlet.  The 
curious  were  attracted  to  the  Universities  by  ancient  buildings 
rich  with  the  tracery  of  the  middle  ages,  by  modem  buildings 
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wliidi  exhibited  the  highest  skill  of  Jones  and  Wren ,  by  noble  <^^* 
halls  and  chapels,  by  museums,  by  botanical  gardens,  and—i^rT^ 
by  Hie  only  great  public  libraries  which  the  kingdom  then 
contained.  The  state  which  Oxford  especially  displayed  on 
solemn  occasions  rivalled  that  of  sovereign  princes*  When 
her  Chancellor,  the  venerable  Duke  of  Ormond,  sate  in  his 
embroidered  mantle  on  his  throne  under  the  painted  ceiling 
of  the  Sheldonian  theatre,  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  gra- 
duates robed  according  to  their  rank,  while  the  noblest 
youths  of  England  were  solemnly  presented  to  him  as  can- 
didates for  academical  honours,  he  made  an  appearance 
scarcely  less  regal  than  that  which  his  master  made  in  the 
Banqueting  House  of  WhitehalL  At  the  Universities  had  been 
(brmed  the  minds  of  almost  all  the  eminent  clergymen, 
lawyers,  physicians,  wits,  poets,  and  orators  of  the  land, 
and  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  opulent 
gentry.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  connection  between 
the  scholar  and  the  school  did  not  terminate  with  his  resi- 
dence. He  often  continued  to  be  through  life  a  member  of 
the  academical  body,  and  to  vote  as  such  at  all  important 
elections.  He  therefore  regarded  his  old  haunts  by  the  Cam 
and  the  Isis  with  even  more  than  the  affection  which  educated 
men  ordinarily  feel  for  the  place  of  their  education.  There 
was  no  comer  of  England  in  which  both  Universities  had  not 
grateful  and  zealous  sons.  Any  attack  on  the  honour  or 
interests  of  either  Cambridge  or  Oxford  was  certain  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  a  powerfm,  active,  and  intelUgent  class  scat-* 
tared  over  every  county  from  Northumberland  to  Cornwall. 

The  resident  graduates,  as  a  body,  were  perhaps  not 
superior  positively  to  the  resident  graduates  of  our  time:  but 
they  occupied  a  far  higher  position  as  compared  with  the  rest 
of  Uie  community.  For  Cambridge  and  Oxford  were  then  the 
only  two  provincial  towns  in  the  kingdom  in  which  could  be 
found  a  large  number  of  men  whose  understandings  had  been 
highly  cultivated.  Even  the  capital  felt  great  respect  for  the 
authority  of  the  Universities,  not  only  on  questions  of  divi- 
nity, of  natural  philosophy,  and  of  classicisd  antiquity,  but 
also  on  points  on  which  capitals  generally  claim  the  right  of 
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^f^'  deciding  in  the  last  resort.  From  Will's  coffee-house,  and 
-^jggy]  -  from  the  pit  of  the  theatre  royal  in  Drury  Lane,  an  appeal  lay 
to  the  two  great  national  seats  of  taste  and  learning.  Flays 
which  had  been  enthusiastically  applauded  in  London  were 
not  thought  out  of  danger  till  they  had  undergone  the  more 
severe  judgment  of  audiences  familiar  with  Sophocles  and 
Terence-* 

The  great  moral  and  intellectual  influence  of  the  English 
Uniyersities  had  been  strenuously  exerted  on  the  side  of  the 
crown.  The  head  quarters  of  Charles  the  First  had  been  at 
Oxford;  and  the  silyer  tankards  and  salvers  of  all  the  colleges 
liad  been  melted  down  to  supply  his  military  chest.  Cam- 
bridge was  not  less  loyally  disposed.  She  had  sent  a  large 
part  of  her  plate  to  the  royal  camp ;  and  the  rest  would  have 
followed  had  not  the  town  been  seized  by  the  troops  of  the 
Parliament.  Both  Universities  had  been  ^ated  with  extreme 
severity  by  the  victorious  Puritans*  Both  had  hailed  the 
»  Bestoralion  with  delight.  Both  had  steadily  opposed  the 
Exclusion  BiU*  Both  had  expressed  the  deepest  horror  at  the 
Rye  House  Plot.  Cambridge  had  not  only  deposed  her 
Chancellor  Monmonth,  but  had  marked  her  abhorrence  of  his 
treason  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  a  seat  of  learning,  by  com- 
mitting to  the  flames  the  canvass  on  which  his  pleasing  face 
and  figure  had  been  portrayed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  Kneller.** 
Oxford,  which  lay  nearer  to  tiie  Western  insurgents,  had 
given  still  stronger  proofs  of  loyalty.  The  students,  under 
the  sanction  of  their  preceptors,  had  taken  arms  by  hundreds 
in  defence  of  hereditary  right.  Such  were  the  bodies  which 
James  now  determined  to  insult  and  plunder  in  direbt  defiance 
of  the  laws  and  of  his  plighted  faith. 
imn**^*  Several  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  clear  as  any  that  were  to 
against  bc  found  in  the  statute  book,  had  provided  Uiat  no  person 
Taraitj  of  should  be  admitted  to  any  degree  in  either  University  without 

bridge,  *  Drydeii*8  Prologues  and  Gibber's  Memoirs  contain  abundant  proofs 

of  the  estimation  in  which  the  taste  of  the  Oionians  was  held  by  the 
most  admired  poets  and  actors. 

**  See  the  poem  called  Advice  to  the  Painter  upon  the  Defeat  of  the 
Bebels  in  the  West.  See  also  another  poem,  a  most  detestable  one,*  on 
the  same  subject,  by  Stepney,  who  was  then  studying  at  Trinity  College. 
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taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  another  oath  of  similar   ^hai*. 
character  called  the  oath  of  obedience.     Nevertheless,  in-j^^'  • 
February  1 687 ,  a  royal  letter  was  sent  to  Cambridge  directing 
that  a  Benedictine  monk,  named  Alban  Francis,  should  be 
admittefd  a  Master  of  Arts. 

The  academical  functionaries,  divided  between  reverence 
for  the  King  and  reverence  for  the  law,  were  in  great  distress. 
Messengers  were  despatched  in  all  haste  to  the  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle, who  had  succeeded  Monmouth  as  Chancellor  of  the 
University*  He  was  requested  to  represent  the  matter  pro- 
perly to  the  King.  Meanwhile  the  Registrar  and  .Bedells 
waited  on  Francis,  and  informed  him  that,  if  he  would  take 
the  oaths  according  to  law,  he  should  instantly  be  admitted. 
He  refused  to  be  sworn,  remonstrated  with  the  officers  of  the 
University  on  their  disregard  of  the  royal  mandate,  and, 
finding  them  resolute,  took  horse,  and  hastened  to  relate  his 
grievances  at  Whitehall. 

The  heads  of  the  colleges  now  assembled  in  council.  The 
best  legal  opinions  were  taken,  and  were  decidedly  in  favour 
of  the  course  which  had  been  pursued.  But  a  second  letter 
from  Sunderland,  in  high  and  menacing  terms,  was  already 
on  the  road.  Albemarle  informed  the  University,  with  many 
expressions  of  concern,  that  he  had  done  his  best,  but  that 
he  had  been  coldly  and  ungraciously  received  by  the  King. 
The  academical  body,  alarmed  by  the  royal  displeasure,  and 
conscientiously  desirous  to  meet  the  royal  wishes,  but  deter- 
mined not  to  violate  the  clear  law  of  the  land,  submitted  the 
humblest  and  most  respectful  explanations,  but  to  no  purpose. 
In  a  short  time  came  down  a  summons  citing  the  Vicechan- 
cellor  and  the  Senate  to  appear  before  the  new  High  Com- 
mission at  Westminster  on  the  twenty-first  of  Apnl.  The 
Vicechancellor  was  to  attend  in  person;  the  Senate,  which 
consists  of  all  the  Doctors  and  Masters  of  the  University,  was 
to  send  deputies. 

When  the  appointed  day  arrived,  a  great  concourse  filled 
the  Council  chamber.  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  head  of  the  board. 
Bochester,  linee  the  white  staff  had  been  taken  from  him, 
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^HAP.  <|fa8  no  longer  a  member.  In  his  stead  appeared  the  Lord 
^Y^- Chamberlain,  John  Shefleld,  Earl  of  Mulgraye.  The  fate 
'  of  this  nobleman  has,  in  one  respect,  resembled  the  fate 
of'&tuu  of  his  colleague  Sprat.  Mulgrave  wrote  verses  which  scarcely 
crave,  gygf  YOBe  aboTO  absolutc  mediocrity;  but,  as  he  was  a  man 
of  high  note  in  the  political  and  fashionable  world,  these 
verses  found  admirers.  Time  dissoWed  the  charm,  but,  un« 
fortunately  for  him,  not  until  his  lines  had  acquired  a  pre- 
scriptive right  to  a  place  in  all  collections  of  the  works  of 
English  poets*  To  Ihis  day  accordingly  his  insipid  essays  in 
rhyme  and  his  paltry  songs  to  Amoretta  and  Gloriana  are 
,  reprinted  in  company  with  Comus  and  Alexander's  Feast. 
The  consequence  is  that  our  generation  knows  Mulgrave 
chiefly  as  a  poetaster,  and  despises  him  as  such.  In  truth 
however  he  was,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  those  who  neither 
loved  nor  esteemed  him,  a  man  distinguished  by  fine  parts, 
and  in  parliamentary  eloquence  inferior  to  scarcely  any  orator 
of  his  time.  His  moral  character  was  entitled  to  no  respect. 
He  was  a  libertine  without-  that  openness  of  heart  and  hand 
which  sometimes  makes  libertinism  amiable,  and  a  haughty 
aristocrat  without  that  elevation  of  sentiment  which  some- 
times makes  aristocratical  haughtiness  respectable.  The 
satirists  of  the  age  nicknamed  him  Lord  Allpride.  Yet  was 
his  pride  compatible  with  all  ignoble  vices.  Many  wondered 
that  a  man  who  had  so  exalted  a  sense  of  his  dignity  could  be 
so  hard  and  niggardly  in  all  pecuniary  dealings.  He  had 
given  deep  offence  to  the  royal  family  by  venturing  to  enter- 
tain the  hope  that  he  might  win  the  heart  and  hand  of  the 
Princess  Anne.  Disappointed  in  this  attempt,  he  had  exerted 
himself  to  regiun  by  meanness  the  favour  which  he  had  for- 
feited by  presumption.  His  epitaph,  written  by  himself, 
still  informs  all  who  pass  through  Westminster  Abbey  that  he 
lived  and  died  a  sceptic  in  religion;  and  we  learn  from  the 
memoirs  which  he  wrote  that  one  of  his  favourite  subjects  of 
mirth  was  the  Romish  superstition.  Yet  he  began,  as  soon 
as  James  was  on  the  throne,  to  express  a  strong  inclination 
towards  Popery,  and  at  length  in  private  affected  t«  be  a  con« 
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Tert    This  abject  hjpocrisy  had  been  rewarded  by  a  place  in  ^hap. 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.*  "iw  ^ 

Before  that  formidable  tribunal  now  appeared  the  Vice- 
chancellor  of  the  UniTersity  of  Cambridge,  Doctor  John 
PechelL  He  was  a  man  of  no  great  ability  or  vigour;  but  he 
was  accompanied  by  eight  distinguished  academicians,  elected  ^ 

by  the  Senate.  One  of  these  was  Isaac  Newton,  Fellow  of 
Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  mathematics*  His  genius 
was  then  in  the  fullest  vigour.  The  great  work,  which  entitles 
him  to  the  highest  place  among  the  geometricians  and  natural 
philosophers  of  all  ages  and  of  all  nations,  had  been  some 
lime  printing  under  the  sanction  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and 
was  idmost  ready  for  publication.  He  was  the  steady  friend 
of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion:  but  his  habits 
by  no  means  fitted  him  for  the  conflicts  of  active  life.  He 
therefore  stood  modestly  silent  among  the  delegates ,  and  left 
to  men  more  versed  in  practical  business  the  task  of  pleading 
the  cause  of  his  beloved  University. 

Never  was  there  a  clearer  case.  The  law  was  express. 
The  practice  had  been  almost  invariably  in  conformity  with 
the  law.  It  might  perhaps  have  happened  that,  on  a  day 
of  great  solemnity,  when  many  honorary  degrees  were  con- 
ferred, a  person  who  had  not  taken  the  oaths  might  have 
passed  in  tiie  crowd.  But  such  an  irregularity,  the  effect  of 
mere  haste  and  inadvertence,  could  not  be  cited  as  a  pre- 
cedent. Foreign  ambassadors  of  various  religions,  and  in 
particular  one  Mussulman,  had  been  admitted  wiliiout  the 
oaths.  But  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  such  cases  fell 
witiiin  the  reason  and  spirit  of  the  Acts  of  Parliament*  It  was 
not  even  pretended  that  any  person  to  whom  the  oaths  had 
been  tendered  and  who  had  refused  them  had  ever  taken  a 
degree;  and  this  was  the  situation  in  which  Francis  stood. 
The  delegates  offered  to  prove  that,  inthelatermgn,  several 

*  Mackay*8  character  of  Sheffield,  with  Swift*8  note;  theSaUre  on  the 
Deponents,  MM;  Life  of  John,  Dulie  of  Buckinghamshire,  1129;  Barillon, 
Aog.  SO.  1C61.    I  have  a  manuscript  lampoon  on  Mulgrave,  dated  1680. 
It  is  not  destitute  of  spirit.    The  most  remarkable  lines  are  these :  ^ 
*^  Peters  (Petre)  to-day  and  Burnet  to-morrow, 
Knaves  of  all  sides  and  religions  he  '11  woo.". 
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^vm*  ^^y^^  mandates  had  been  treated  as  nullities  because  the  per* 
'  igg^l  sons  recommended  had  not  chosen  to  qualify  according  tc^ 
law,  and  that,  on  such  occasions,  the  government  had 
always  acquiesced  in  the  propriety  of  the  course^taken  by  tho 
University.  But  Jeffreys  would  hear  nothing.  He  soon 
found  out  that  the  Vicechancellor  was  weak,  ignorant,  and 
timid,  and  therefore  gave  a  loose  to  all  that  insolence  which 
had  long  been  the  terror  of  the  Old  Bailey.  The  unfortunate 
Doctor,  unaccustomed  to  such  a  presence  and  to  such  treat-* 
ment,  was  soon  harassed  and  scared  into  helpless  agitation. 
When  other  academicians  who  were  more  capable  of  defend* 
ing  their  cause  attempted  to  speak  they  were  rudely  silenced. 
**  You  are  not  Vicechancellor.  When  you  are,  you  may  talk. 
Till  then  it  will  become  you  to  hold  your  peace."  The  de- 
fendants were  thrust  out  of  the  court  without  a  hearing.  In  a 
short  time  they  were  called  in  again,  and  informed  that  the 
Commissioners  had  determined  to  deprive  Pechell  of  the 
Vicechancellorship,  and  to  suspend  him  from  all  the  emolu- 
ments to  which  he  was  entitled  as  Master  of  a  college,  emolu- 
ments which  were  strictly  of  the  nature  of  freehold  property. 
"As  for  you,*'  ssdd  Jeffreys  to  the  delegates,  "most  of  you 
are  divines.  I  will  therefore  send  you  home  with  a  text  of 
scripture,  'Go  your  way  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a  worse  thing 
happen  to  you.'  "  • 
State  of  These  proceedings  might  seem  sufficiently  unjust  ai>d 
Oxford,  violent.  But  the  King  had  already  begun  to  treat  Oxford 
with  such  rigour  that  the  rigour  shown  towards  Cambridge 
might,  by  comparison,  be  called  lenity.  Already  University 
College  had  been  turned  by  Obadiah  Walker  into  a  Roman 
Catholic  seminary.  Already  Christ  Church  was  governed  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  Dean.  Mass  was  already  said  daily  in  both 
those  colleges.  The  tranquil  and  majestic  city,  so  long  the 
stronghold  of  monarchical  principles,  was  agitated  by  pas- 
sions which  it  had  neveir  before  known.  The  undergraduates, 
with  the  connivance  of  those  who  were  in  authority  over  them, 
hooted  the  members  of  Walker's  congregation,  and  chanted 

*  See  the  proceedings  against  the  UniTenity  of  Cambridge  in  the 
eoUeetion  of  State  Trials. 
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•atirical  ditties  under  his  windows.    Some  fragments  of  the  ^e^* 
serenades  which  then  disturbed  the  High  Street  have  been  ■  mr." 
preserved.    The  burden  of  one  ballad  was  this : 

*'01dObadiah 
Sings  Ave  Maria." 

When  the  actors  came  down  to  Oxford,  the  public  feeling 
was  expressed  still  more  strongly.  Howard's  Committee  was 
performed.  This  play,  written  soon  after  the  Restoration, 
exhibited  the  Puritans  in  an  odious  and  contemptible  light, 
and  had  therefore  been,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
favourite  with  Oxonian  audiences.  ^  It  was  now  a  greater 
favourite  than  ever;  for,  by  a  lucky  coincidence,  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  was  an  old  hypocrite  named 
Obadiah.  The  audience  shouted  with  delight  when,  in  the 
last  scene,  Obadiah  was  dragged  in  with  a  halter  round  his 
neck;  and  the  acclamations  redoubled  when  one  of  the 
players,  departing  from  the  written  text  of  the  comedy,  pro« 
claimed  that  Obadiah  should  be  ^hanged  because  he  had 
changed  his  religion.  The  King  was  much  provoked  by  this 
insult.  So  mutinous  indeed  was  the  temper  of  the  University 
that  one  of  the  newly  raised  regiments,  the  same  which  is  now 
called  the  Second  Dragoon  Guards,  was  quartered  at  Oxford 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  an  outbreak.  * 

These  events  ought  to  have  convinced  James  that  he  had 
entered  on  a  course  which  must  lead  him  to  his  ruin.  To  the 
clamours  of  London  he  had  been  long  accustomed.  Thoy 
had  been  raised  against  him,  sometimes  unjustly,  and  some- 
times vainly.  He  had  repeatedly  braved  them,  and  might 
brave  them  still.  But  that  Oxford,  the  seat  of  loyalty,  the 
head  quarters  of  the  Cavalier  army,  the  place  where  his  father 
and  brother  had  held  their  court  when  they  thought  them- 
selves insecure  in  their  stormy  capital,  the  place  where  the 
writings  of  the  great  republican  teachers  had  recently  been 
committed  to  the  flames,  should  now  be  in  a  ferment  of  dis- 
content, that  those  high-spirited  youths  who  a  few  months 

*  Wood's  Alhen»  Oxonienses;  Apology  for  the  Life  of  CoUey  Gibber; 
Cillers,  March  A.  1686. 
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CHAP,  before  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  march  against  the  Western 
insurgents  should  now  be  with  difficulty  kept  down  by  sword 
and  carbine,  these  were  signs  full  of  evil  omen  to  the  House 
of  Stuart.  The  warning,  however,  was  lost  on  the  dull, 
stubborn,  self-willed  tyrant.  He  was  resolved  to  transfer  to 
his  own  Church  all  the  wealtluest  and  most  splendid  founda* 
tions  of  England.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  best  and 
wisest  of  his  Roman  Catholic  counsellors  remonstrated.  They 
represented  to  him  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  render  a 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  his  religion  without  violating  the 
rights  of  property.  A  grant  of  two  thousand  pounds  a  year 
from  his  privy  purse  would  support  a  Jesuit  college  at  Oxford. 
Such  a  sum  he  might  easily  spare.  Such  a  college,  provided 
with  able,  learned,  and  zealous  teachers,  would  be  aformi« 
dable  rival  to  the  old  academical  institutions,  which ^xlubited 
but  too  many  symptoms  of  the  languor  almost  inseparable 
from  opulence  and  security.  King  James's  College  would 
soon  be,  by  the  confession  even  of  Protestants,  the  &rst  place 
of  education  in  the  island,  as  respected  both  science  and 
moral  discipline.  This  w^uld  be  the  most  effectual  and  the 
least  invidious  method  by  which  the  Church  of  England  could 
be  humbled  and  the  Church  of  Rome  exalted.  The  Earl 
of  Ailesbury,  one  of  the  most  devoted  servants  of  the  royal 
family,  declared  that,  though  a  Protestant,  and  by  no  means 
rich,  he  would  himself  contribute  a  thousand  pounds  towards 
this  design,  rather  than  that  his  master  should  violate  the 
rights  of  property,  and  break  foith  with  the  Established 
Church.*  The  scheme,  however,  found  no  favour  in  the 
sight  of  the  King.  It  was  indeed  ill  suited,  in  more  ways  than 
one,  to  his  ungentle  nature.  For  to  bend  and  break  the 
spirits  of  men  gave  him  pleasure;  and  to  part  with  his  money 
gave  him  piun.  What  he  had  not  the  generosity  to  do  at  his 
Own  expense  he  determined  to  do  at  the  expense  of  others. 
When  once  be  was  engaged,  pride  and  obstinacy  prevented 
him  from  receding;  and  he  was  at  length  led,  step  by  step^ 
to  acts  of  Turkish  tyranny,   to  acts  which  impressed  the 

*  Burnet,  i.  697.;  Letter  of  Lord  Ailesbury  printed  in  theBuropean 
Magazine  for  April  1195. 
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nation  with  a  conviction  that  the  estate  of  a  Protestant  English  chap. 
freeholder  under  a  Roman  Catholic  King  must  be  as  insecnre  ^^ '  ■ 
as  that  of  a  Greek  under  Moslem  domination. 

Magdalene  College  at  Oxford,  founded  in  the  fifteenth  Macda- 
century  by  William  of  Waynflete,  Bishop  of  Wmchester  and  IJJJ/^*; 
Lord  ]ffigh  Chancellor,  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  ft«^ 
our  academical  institutions*   A  graceful  tower,  on  the  summit 
of  which  a  Latin  hymn  was  annually  chanted  by  choristers  at 
the  dawn  of  May  day ,  caught  far  off  the  eye  of  the  trayeller 
who  came  from  London.    As  he  approached  he  found  that 
this  tower  rose  from  an  embattled  pile,  low  and  irregular,  yet 
singularly  venerable,  which,  embowered  in  verdure,  over-  , 

hung  the  sluggish  waters  of  the  Cherwell.  He  passed  through 
a  gateway  overhung  by  a  noble  oriel,  *  and  found  himself  in  a 
spacious  cloister  adorned  with  emblems  of  virtues  and  vices, 
rudely  carved  in  grey  stone  by  the  masons  of  the  fifteenth  oen* 
tury.  The  table,  of  the  society  was  plentifully  spread  in  a 
stately  refectory  hung  with  paintings  and  rich  with  fantastic 
carving.  The  service  of  the  Church  was  performed  morning 
and  evening  in  a  chapel  which  had  suffered  much  violence 
from  the  Reformers,  and  much  from  the  Puritans,  but  which 
was,  under  every  disadvantage,  a  building  of  eminent  beauty, 
and  which  has,  in  our  own  time,  been  restored  with  rare  taste 
and  skill.  The  spacious  gardens  along  the  river  side  were  re* 
markable  for  the  size  of  the  trees,  among  which  towered  con* 
spicuous  one  of  the  vegetable  wonders  of  the  island,  a  gigantic 
oak,  older  by  a  century,  men  said,  than  the  oldest  college  in 
the  University. 

The  statutes  of  the  society  ordained  that  the  Kings  of  Eng- 
land and  Princes  of  Wales  should  by  lodged  in  their  house. 
Edward  the  Fourth  had  inhabited  the  building  while  it  was 
still  unfinished*  Richard  the  Third  had  held  his  court  there, 
hid  heard  disputations  in  the  hall ,  had  feasted  there  royally, 
and  had  mended  the  cheer  of  his  hosts  by  a  present  of  fat  bucks 
firom  hia  forests.  Two  heirs  apparent  of  the  crown  who  had 
been  prematurely  snatched  away,  Arthur  the  elder  brother  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  and  Henry  the  elder  brother  of  Charles  the 

*  This  gateway  is  now  dosed. 
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^viii*  ^*^*»  ^*^  been  members  of  the  college*  Another  prince  of 
the  blood,  the  last  and  best  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Arch- 
bishops of  Canterbury,  the  gentle  Reginald  Pole,  had  studied 
there.  In  the  lime  of  the  dvil  war  Magdalene  had  been  true 
to  the  cause  of  the  crown.  There  Rupert  had  fixed  his  quar- 
ters; and,  before  some  of  his  most  daring  enterprises,  his 
trumpets  had  been  heard  sounding  to  horse  through  those 
quiet  cloisters.  Most  of  the  Fellows  were  divines ,  and  could 
aid  the  King  only  by  their  prayers  and  their  pecuniary  contri- 
butions. But  one  member  of  the  body,  a  Doctor  of  Civil 
Law,  raised  a  troop  of  undergraduates,  and  fell  fighting 
bravely  at  their  head  against  the  soldiers  of  Essex.  When 
hostilities  had  terminated,  and  the  Roundheads  were  masters 
of  England,  six  sevenths  of  the  members  of  the  foundation 
refused  to  make  any  submission  to  usurped  authority. 
They  were  consequently  ejected  from  their  dwellings  and 
deprived  of  their  revenues.  After  the  Restoration  the 
survivors  returned  to  their  pleasant  abode.  They  had  now 
been  succeeded  by  a  new  generation  which  inherited  their 
opinions  and  their  spirit.  During  the  Western  rebellion  such 
Magdalene  men  as  were  not  disqualified  by  their  age  or  pro- 
fession for  the  use  of  arms  had  eagerly  volunteered  to  fight  for 
the  crown.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  corporation  in 
the  kingdom  which  had  higher  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
House  of  Stuart*. 

The  society  consisted  of  a  President,  of  forty  Fellows,  of 
thirty  scholars  called  Demies,  and  of  a  train  of  chaplains, 
clerks,  and  choristers.  At  the  time  of  the  general  visitation 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth  the  revenues  were  far  greater 
than  those  of  any  similar  institution  in  the  realm,  greater  by 
nearly  one  half  than  those  of  the  magnificent  foundation  of 
Henry  the  Sixth  at  Cambridge,  and  considerably  more  than 
double  those  which  William  of  Wykeham  had  settled  on  his 
college  at  Oxford.  In  the  days  of  James  the  Second  the  riches 
of  Magdalene  were  immense,  and  were  exaggerated  by  report. 
The  college  was  popularly  said  to  be  wealthier  than  tiie  weal^ 

*  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses;  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Qergy. 
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tliiesiabbeys  of  the  Continent.    When  the  leases  Ml  in,  —  so  ^^^* 
ran t^Tulgar rumour,  —  the  renrtff  woa(d  be  raised  to  the-  ^^^1" 
prodigious  sum  of  fortf  thousand  poimds  a  yeett*  * 

The  Feflows>  were,  by  the  statutes  which  thei^' AMtnder  had 
drawn  up,  empowered  to  select  their  owii  PVesident  from 
among  persons  who  were,  or  bad  been,  Feilows  either  of  their 
society  or  of  New  College.  This  power  had  generally  been 
exercised  with  freedom.  But  in  some  instances  royal  letters 
had  been  received  reoommending  to  the  choice  of  Uie  oorpo- 
raliei^  qnaUfied  persons  who  were  in  favomr  at  Court;  and  on 
such  oeeasioni  it  had  be^i  the  practice  to  show  respect  to  the 
wishes  of  tbe  sovereign. 

In  Maxvii  1667 ,  the  President  of  the  cotleg«»  died.  One  of 
tbe  FeUowB,  Doctor  Thomas  Smith,  poptthirty  nidtnamed 
Rabbi  Smitb,  a  distinguished  traveller,  book^coUector,  an- 
tiquary, aad  orientalist,  who  had  been  clMq)lain  ta  the  embassy 
at  Constantiaople,  imd  had  been  emj^oyed  to  collate  the 
Alexandrian  manuscript,  affpired  to  the  vacsnl  post.  He  con- 
caved that  he  had  some  claims  on  the  ikvour  &t  the  govern- 
ment as  a  man  of  learning  and  as  a  sealoas  Tory.  Bla  loyalty 
was  in  truth  as  fervent  and  as  steadfast  as  was  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  Church  of  England.  Hie  h«d  iMig  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  Parker,  Bisliop  of  Oxiwdf  and  hoped  to 
obtun  by  the  interest  of  that  prelate  a  royal  letue^  to  the  col- 
lege. Parker  promised  to  do  his  best,  but  soon  reported  that 
he  had  found  c^culties.  **The  King,**  he  said,  "wffl  re^ 
commend  no  person  who  is  not  a  friend  to  His  Majesty  *s  reli- 
gion. What  can  you  do  to  pleasure  him  as  to^that  matter?" 
Smith  answered  that,  ifhe  became  President,  he  would  exert 
himself  to  promote  learning,  true  Christianity,  and  loyalty. 
"That  will  not  do,*'  said  the  Bishop.  "If  stf,"  said  Smith 
manfully y  "let  who  will  be  President:  I  can  promise  nothing 
more* 

*  Buroet,  i.  6tT.;  Tanner's  KoliUa  Monaadea.  AC  (ho  Tisitttioa  to 
the  twenty-sixth  year  of  Henry  tbe  Eighth  it  appeared  that  the  annual 
revenuo  of  King's  College  was  151/. ;  of  Mew  College,  487/. ;  of  Magdalene, 
1016/. 
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^^'*  The  election  had  been  fixed  for  the  thirteenth  of  April, 
■  mT^-  and  the  Fellows  were  sununoned  to  attend.  It  was  rumoared 
AnthoM  ^^^  ^  royal  letter  would  come  down  recommending  one  An- 
Fara«r  thony  Farmer  to  the  vacant  place.  This  man's  life  had  been 
m«oded  ft  series  of  shameful  acts*  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Uni- 
uof  for  ^®'*^*y  ^^  Cambridge,  and  had  escaped  expulsion  only  by  a 
prMi*  timely  retreat.  He  had  then  joined  the  Dissenters*  Then  he 
had  gone  to  Oxford,  had  entered  himself  at  Magdalene,  and 
had  soon  become  notorious  there  for  every  kind  of  vice.  He 
generally  reeled  into  his  college  at  night  speechless  with 
liquor.  He  was  celebrated  for  having  headed  a  disgraceful 
riot  at  Abingdon.  He  had  been  a  constant  frequenter  of  noted 
haunts  of  libertines.  At  length  he  had  turned  pandar,  had 
exceeded  even  the  ordinary  vileness  of  his  vile  calling,  and 
had  received  money  from  dissolute  young  gentlemen  com- 
moners for  services  such  as  it  is  not  good  that  history  should 
record*  This  wretch,  however,  had  pretended  to  turn  Pa- 
pist. His  apostasy  atoned  for  all  his  vices ;  and ,  though  still  a 
youth,  he  was  selected  to  rule  a  grave  and  religious  so- 
ciety in  which  the  scandal  given  by  his  depravity  was  still 
£resh* 

As  a  Roman  Catholic  )ie  was  disqualified  for  academical 
office  by  the  general  law  of  the  land*  Never  having  been  a 
Fellow  of  Magdalene  College  or  of  New  College,  he  was  dis- 
qualified for  the  vacant  presidency  by  a  special  ordinance  of 
William  of  Waynfiete*  William  of  Waynflete  had  also  en- 
joined those  who  partook  of  his  bounty  to  have  a  particular 
regard  to  moral  character  in  choosing  their  head;  and,  even 
if  he  had  left  no  such  injunction,  a  body  chiefly  composed  of 
divines  could  not  with  decency  entrust  such  a  man  eis  Farmer 
with  the  government  of  a  place  of  education. 

The  Fellows  respectfully  represented  to  the  King  the  diffi- 
colty  in  which  they  should  be  placed,  if,  as  was  rumoured, 
Farmer  sliould  be  recommended  to  them,  and  begged  that,  if 
it  were  His  Majesty's  pleasure  to  interfere  in  ^e  election, 
some  person  for  whom  they  could  legally  and  conscientiously 
Vote  might  be  proposed*  Of  this  dutiful  request  no  notice  was 
taken*    The  royal  letter  arrived.    It  was  brought  down  by 
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one  of  the  fellows  who  had  lately  turned  Fapiat,  Robert  ^^' 
Chamock,  a  man  of  parts  and  spirit,  but  of  a  violent  and  rest-  ■  ^^{^ 
less  temper,  which  impelled  him  a  few  years  later  to  an 
atrocious  crime  and  to  a  terrible  fate.  On  the  thirteenth  of 
April  the  society  met  in  the  chapel.  Some  hope  was  still 
entert^ned  that  the  King  might  be  moved  by  the  remon- 
strance which  had  been  addressed  to  him.  The  assembly 
therefore  adjourned  till  the  fifteenth,  which  was  the  last  day 
on  which,  by  the  constitution  of  the  college,  the  election 
could  take  place. 

The  fifteenth  of  April  came.  Again  the  Fellows  repaired  JJ*"^^'*'' 
to  their  chapel.  No  answer  had  arrived  from  Whitehall.  Pr«- 
Two  or  three  of  the  Seniors,  among  whom  was  Smith,  were*  *" ' 
inclined  to  postpone  the  election  once  more  rather  than  take  a 
step  which  might  give  offence  to  the  King.  But  the  language 
of  the  statutes  was  clear.  Those  statutes  the  members  of  the 
foundation  had  sworn  to  observe.  The  general  opinion  was 
that  there  ought  to  be  no  further  delay.  A  hot  debate  fol- 
lowed. The  electors  were  too  much  excited  to  take  their 
seats ;  and  the  whole  choir  was  in  a  tumult.  Those  who  were 
for  proceeding  appealed  to  their  oaths  and  to  the  rules  laid 
down  by  the  founder  whose  bread  they  had  eaten.  The  King, 
they  truly  said,  had  no  right  to  force  on  them  even  a  qualified 
candidate.  Some  expressions  unpleasing  to  Tory  ears  were 
dropped  in  the  course  of  the  dispute ;  and  Smith  was  provoked 
into  exclaiming  that  the  spirit  of  Ferguson  had  possessed  his 
brethren.  It  was  at  length  resolved  by  a  great  majority  that 
it  was  necessary  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  election. 
Chamock  left  the  chapel.  The  other  Fellows ,  having  first 
received  the  sacrament,  proceeded  to  give  their  voices.  The 
choice  fell  on  John  Hough,  a  man  of  eminent  virtue  and  pru- 
dence, who,  having  borne  persecution  with  fortitude  and 
prosperity  with  meekness ,  having  risen  to  high  honours  and 
having  modestly  declined  honours  higher  still,  died  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  yet  in  full  vigour  of  mind,  more  than  fifty-six 
years  after  this  eventful  day. 

The  society  hastened  to  acquaint  the  King  with  the  cir^ 
cumstances  which  had  made  it  necessary  to  elect  a  President 

8* 
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CHAP,  without  further  delay,  and  requested  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  as 
'  ig„*   patroh  of  the  whole  University,  and  the  Bi^ho]^  of  Winchester, 
as*  visitor  of  Magdalene  College,  to  undertake  the  office  of  in- 
tercessors: but  the  King  was  fkr  too  Angry  and  too  dull  to 
listen  to  explanations. 
The  Pel-       Early  in  June  the  Fellows  were  cited  to  appear  before  the 
uHid/'    High  Commission  at  Whitehall.    Five  of  them,  deputed  by 
leoeciiod  the!  rest,  obeyed  the  summons.    Jeffreys  treated  them  after 
tbe^Hifh  his  usual  fashion.     When  one  of  them,  a  grave  Doctor  named 
Commia-  fairfax,  hinted  some  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  Chancellor  began  to  roar  like  a  wild  beast.    '*  Who 
b  this  man?    What  commission  has  he  to  be  impudent  here? 
Seize  him.    Put  him  into  a  dark  room.    What  does  he  do 
without  a  keeper?    He  b  under  my  care  as  a  lunatic.    I 
wonder  that  nobody  has  applied  to  me  for  the  custody  of 
him.*'    But  when  this  storm  had  spent  its  force,  and  die  de- 
positions concerning  the  moral  character  of  the  King's  nomi- 
nee had  been  read,  none  of  the  Commbbioners  had  the  front 
to  pronounce  that  such  a  man  could  property  be  made  the 
head  of  a  great  college.     Obadiah  Walker  and  the  other 
Oxonian  Papbts  who  were  in  attendance  to  support  their  pro- 
selyte were  utterly  confounded,  l^he  Cbmmission  pronounced 
Hough's  election  void,  and  suspetided  Fairfax  from  his  fel- 
lowship: but  about  Farmer  no  more  was  said;  and,  in  the 
montii  of  August,  arrived  a  royal  letter  recommendiflg  Parker, 
Bishop  of  Oxford,  totheFdlowS. 
park«r  Parker  was  not  an  avowed  Paj^bt.     StUl'  there  wa^  an 

mended  objection  to  him  which,  even  if  the  presidency  had  been 
•■  p'«-  vacant,  would  have  beeii  decisive:  for  he  hid  never  been  a 
Fellow  of  either  New  College  or  Magdalene.  But  the  presi- 
dency was  not  vacant:  Hou^  had  been  dtily  eleeted;  and  all 
the  members  of  the  college  were  bound  by  oath  to  support 
him  in  fab  office.  They  therefore,  with  many  expressions  of 
loyalty  and  concern,  excused  themselves  from  cdtoplying 
with  the  King's  mandate. 
Th«  While  Oxford  was  thus  opposing  a  firm  resistance  to 

Uottte'^'  tyranny,  a  stand  not  less  resolute  was  made  in  another  quarter. 
James  had,  some  time  before,  commanded  the  trustees  of 
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the  Chartttrhousey  men  of  the  first  rank  and  consideration  in  <^^> 
the  kingdom,  to  admit  a  Roman  Catholic  named  Popham  into 
the  hospital  which  was  under  their  care.  The  Master  of  the 
hoase,  ThouM  Burnet,  a  dergyman  of  distinguished  genius, 
learaifig,  and  yirtoe,  had  the  courage  to  represent  to  them, 
thoQ^  tlueiferoeioufl  Jeffreys  sate  at  the  <board,  that  what  was 
required  of  them  was  contrary  hoth  to  the  will  of  the  founder 
and  to  an  Act  of  ParHameat.  ''  What  is  that  to  the  purpose?  " 
said  a  courtier  who  was  one  of  the  goi^emors.  ^'It  is  very 
much  to  the  purpose,  I  thiak/'  answered  a  voice,  feeble 
with  age  and  sorrow,  yet  not  to  be  heard  without  respect  by 
any  assembly,  the  voice  of  the  venerable  Ormond.  *' An  Act 
of  Parliam^it,'*  cootinued  the  patriarch  of  the  Cavalier  party, 
''is,  in  my  judgment,  no  light  thkig."  The  question  was  put 
whether  Popham  should  be  admitted,  and  it  was  determined 
to  reject  him.  The  Chancellor,  who  could  not  well  ease  him- 
self by  cursing  and  swearing  at  Ormond,  flung  away  in  a  rage, 
and  was  followed  by  some  of  Uie  minority.  The  consequence 
was  that  th^e  was  not  a  quorum  left,  and  that  no  formal  reply 
could  ;be  made  to  the  voyail  mandate. 

The  next  meeting  took  plaee  only  two  days  after  the  High 
Commiasion  had  pronounced  sentence  of  deprivation  against 
Hough,  and  of  suspension  against  Fairfax.  A  second  man- 
date under  the  Great  Seal  was  laid  belbre  ihe  trustees:  but 
the  tyrannical  manner  in  which  Magdalene  College  had  been 
treated  had  roused  instead  of  sub^duing  their  spirit.  They 
drew  up  a  letter  to  Sunderland  in  which  they  requested  him 
to  inform  the  King  that  they  could  not,  in  this  matter,  obey 
Hb Majesty  without  breaking  the  law  and  betraying  their  trust. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that,  had  ordinary  signatures 
been  appended  to  this  document,  the  King  would  have  taken 
some  violent  course.  But  even  he  was  daunted  by  the  great 
names  of  Ormond,  Halifax,  Danby,  and  Nottingham,  ^e 
chiefs  of  all  the  sections  of  that  great  party  to  which  he  owed 
his  crown.  He  therefore  contented  hiniself  with  <4Sirec1ing 
Jeffreys  to  consider  what  course  ought  to  be  taken.  It  was 
announced  at  one  time  that  a  proceeding  would  be  instituted 
in  the  King's  Bench,  at  another  that  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
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CHAP,   mission  would  take  up  the  case :  but  these  threats  gradually 

i68t'.  ^^^^  »w*y«  * 

The  royal  ^^^  summer  was  now  far  advaneed;  and  the  King  set  out 
progress,  on  a  progress,  the  longest  and  the  most  splendid  that  had 
been  known  for  many  years*  From  Windsor  he  went  on  the 
sixteenth  of  August  to  Portsmouth,  walked  round  the  fortifi- 
cations, touched  some  scrofulous  people,  and  then  proceeded 
in  one  of  his  yachts  to  Southampton.  From  Southampton  he 
txavelled  to  Bath,  where  he  remained  a  few  days,  and  where 
he  lefl  the  Queen*  When  he  departed,  he  was  attended  by 
the  High  Sheriff  of  Somersetshire  and  by  a  large  body  of  gen- 
tlemen to  the  frontier  of  the  county,  where  the  High  Sheriff 
of  Gloucestershire,  with  a  not  less  splendid  retinue,  was  in 
attendance.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  soon  met  the  royal 
coaches,  and  conducted  them  to  Badminton,  where  a  banquet 
worthy  of  the  fame  which  his  splendid  housekeeping  had  won 
for  him  was  prepared*  In  the  afternoon  the  cavalcade  pro- 
ceeded to  Gloucester*  It  was  greeted  two  miles  from  the 
city  by  the  Bishop  and  clergy*  At  the  South  Gate  the  Mayor 
waited  with  the  keys.  The  bells  rang  and  the  conduits  flowed 
with  wine  as  the  King  passed  through  the  streets  to  the  close 
which  encircles  the  venerable  Cathedral*  He  lay  that  night 
at  the  deanery,  and  on  the  following  morning  set  out  for 
Worcester.  From  Worcester  he  went  to  Ludlow,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Chester,  and  was  everywhere  received  with  out- 
ward signs  of  joy  and  respect,  which  he  was  weak  enough  to 
consider  as  proofs  that  the  discontent  excited  by  his  measures 
had  subsided,  and  that  an  easy  victory  was  before  him. 
BariUon,  more  sagacious,  informed  Lewis  that  the  King  of 
England  was  under  a  delusion,  that  the  progress  had  4one 
no  real  good,  and  that  those  very  gentlemen  of  Worcester- 
shire and  Shropshire  who  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  receive 
their  Sovereign  and  their  guest  with  every  mark  of  honour 
would  be  found  as  refractory  as  ever  when  the  question  of  the 
test  should  come  on.** 

*  A  Relation  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Charterhouse,  f689. 
**  See  the  London  Gazette,  from  August  18.  to  Sepiember  1.  1681; 
BariUon,  September  i|. 
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On  the  road  the  royal  train  was  joined  by  two  coortiors  <^^« 
who  in  temper  and  opinions  differed  widely  firom  each  other.  ^1* 
Penn  was  at  Chester  on  a  pastoral  tour.  His  popularity  and 
authority  among  his  brethren  had  greatly  declined  since  he 
had  become  a  tool  of  the  King  and  of  the  Jesuits.  *  He  was, 
however,  most  graciously  received  by  James,  and,  on  the 
Sunday,  was  permitted  to  harangue  in  the  tennis  court,  while 
Cartwright  preached  in  the  Cathedral,  and  while  the  King 
heard  mass  at  an  altar  which  had  been  decked  in  the  Shire 
HaU.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  His  Majesty  deigned  to  look 
into  the  tennis  court  and  to  listen  with  decency  to  his  friend's 
melodious  eloquence.  ** 

The  furious  Tyrconnel  had  crossed  the  sea  from  Dublin 
to  give  an  account  of  his  administration.  All  the  most  re- 
spectable English  Catholics  looked  coldly  on  him  as  on  an 
enemy  of  their  race  and  a  scandal  to  their  religion.  But  he 
was  cordially  welcomed  by  his  master,  and  dismissed  with 
assurances  of  undiminished  confidence  and  steady  support. 
James  expressed  his  delight  at  learning  that  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  government  of  Ireland  would  be  in  Roman  Catholic 
hands.  The  English  colonists  had  already  been  stripped  of  all 
political  power.  Nothing  remained  but  to  strip  them  of 
their  property;  and  this  last  outrage  was  deferred  only  till 
the  cooperation  of  an  Irish  Parliament  should  have  been 
secured.*** 

•  «*Pean,  ehef  des  Quakers,  qu*on  sail  6tre  dans  les  int^r^ts  du  Roi 
d'Angleterre ,  est  si  fort  d^ri6  parmi  eeux  de  son  parti  qu'ils  n'ont  plus 
aucune  conflance  en  lui."  —  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  Sept.  1|.  lC8t. 
Tlie  evidence  of  Gerard  Groese  is  to  the  same  effecL  ^^Etiam  Qualierl 
Pennum  non  amplius ,  utante,  ita  amabantaemagnifaclebant,  quidam 
aversabantur  ac  fugiebant."  —  Historia  Quakeriana,  h'b.  ii.  1695. 

**  Cartwriglit's  Diary,  August  30.  1681.    Glarkson's  Life  of  William 
Ptnn. 

***  London  Gazette,  Sept.  8.;  Sheridan  MS.;  Barillon,  Sept.  A*  ^^^'^* 
**LeRoi  son  maltre,"  says  Barillon,  **a  timoign^  une  grande  satisfaction 
des  mesares  qu*il  a  prises ,  et  a  autoris4  ce  qu*il  a  fait  en  favour  des 
Catholiques.  II  les  4ublit  dans  les  emplois  et  les  charges,  en  sorte  quo 
rantoriuft  so  trouvera  bientdl  entre  leurs  mains.  II  reste  encore  beau* 
coup  de  cboses  k  faire  en  ce  pays  U  pour  retirer  les  biens  injustement 
6lk§  aux  Catholiques.  Mais  cela  ne  peut  s'ex^cuter  qu*avec  le  terns  et 
dans  Tassemblte  d*un  ptrlement  en  Irlando.*' . 
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^H^*  From  Cheshire  the  King  tamed  southward,  and,  in  the 
*■  i^gyj-  full  belief  that  the  F^lows  of  Magdalene  College,  however 
muttnoiis  they  night  i^e,  would  not  dare  to  disobey  a  com- 
mand uttered  by  his  own  lips,  directed  liis  eoiyrse  towards 
Oxford.  By  the  way  he  made  some  little  excursions  io  places 
which  peouliariy  interested  him,  ae«King,  a  brother,  and  a 
son*  He  Tistt^d  the  hospitaltle  roof  of  Boscobel  and  tho 
remains  of  the  oak  so  oonspieuous  in  the  history  of  his  house. 
He  rode  over  the  field  of  Edgehill,  where  the  Cavfdiers  (first 
crossed  swords  with  the  soldiers  of  the  Parliament.  On  the 
third  of  September  he  dined  in  grestt  staite  at  the  palace  of 
Woodstock,  an  ancient  and  renowned  mansion,  of  which  not 
a  stone  b  now  to  be  seen,  but  -of  whkh  ^e  ^ite  is  still  marked 
OB  the  turf  of  Blenheim  Park  by  two  sycamores  which  grow 
Tb«  xiBc  near  the  stately  bridge.  In  the  evening  he  reached  Oxford. 
^^'  He  was  received  there  with  'the  wonted  honours.  The  stu« 
dents  in  their  academical  garb  w^e  ranged  to  welcome  him 
on  the  right  hand  and  on  the  left,  from  the  entrance  of  the 
city  to  the  great  gate  of  Christ  Church.  He  lodged  at  <^e 
deanery,  wheoe,  among  otiker  accoramodadons,  he  found  a 
"to^'the  ^'^P^^  fitted  «p  for  the  celebration  of  the  Mass.  *  On  the  day 
FeiiowtoC  after  his  arrivai,  -the  Fellows  of  Miagdalene  College  were 
lenet*'  Ordered  to  aettend  htm.  When  they  appeared  before  him  he 
treated  tiiem  with  an  insolence  such  as  had  never  been  shown 
to  their  predecessors  by  the  Puritan  visitors.  "You  have  not 
dealt  with  me  like  gentlemen,'*  he  exclaimed.  '*You  have 
been  unmannerly  as  well  as  undutiful.*'  They  fell  on  their 
knees  and  tendered  a  petition.  He  would  not  look  at  it.  **  Is 
this  your  Church  of  England  loyalty?  I  could  not  have 
believed  that  so  many  cleargymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
would  have  been  ooncemed  in  such  a  business.  Go  home. 
Get  you  gone.  I  am  King.  I  will  be  obeyed.  Go  to  your 
chapel  this  instant;  and  admit  the  Bishop  of  Oxford.  Let 
those  who  refuse  look  to  it.  They  shall  feel  the  whole  weight 
of  my  hand.  They  i^all  know  what  it  is  to  incur  the  dis- 
pleasure of  their  Sovereign.'*  The  Fellows,  still  kneeling 
before  him,  again  offered  him  their  petition.  He  angrily 
*  London  Gazette  of  Sept.  5.  tnd  Sept.«.  1S81. 
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flimg  it  down.    "Get  you  gone,  I  tell  yoa.    I  will  receive  cbaj. 
nothing  from  yon  tiU  yon  have  admitted  the  Bishop.  *'  i^^J  ' 

They  retired  and  instantly  asseinbled  in  their  chapel.  The 
qnestion  was  proponnded  whether  tbey  wonid  comply  with 
His  Mi^esty's  command.  Smith  was  absent.  Chamock  alone 
answered  in  tiie  affirmative.  The  other  Fellows  iHio  were  at 
the  meeting  declared  that  in  all  things  lawful  they  were  ready 
to  obey  the  King,  but  that  they  would  not  violate  iheir  sta- 
tutes and  their  oaths* 

The  King,  greatly  incensed  and  mortified  by  hb  defeat, 
quitted  Oxford  and  rejoined  the  Queen  at  Bath.  His  ob« 
Btinacy  -and  viodenoe  had  brou|(ht  him  into  an  embarrassing 
position*  He  had  trusted  too  much  to  the  efiect  of  his  fmwns 
and  angry  tones,  and  had  rashly  staked,  not  merely  liie  credit 
of  his  admimstralion,  but  his  personal  dignity,  on  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  Could  be  yield  to  subjects  idiom  Jue  had 
menaced  with  raised  voi«e  and  'furious  gestures?  Tot  oould 
he  venture  to  eject  in  one  day  a  crowd  of  respectable  cler- 
gymen from  their  homes,  because  they  had  discharged  wbat 
tlie  whole  nation  regarded  as  a  sacred  duty?  Perhaps  there 
might  be  an  escape  from  this  dilemma.  Perhaps  the  college 
might  sfill  be  terrified,  caressed,  or  bribed  into  submission. 
The  agency  of  Penn  was  emplo3red.  Be  had  too  muoh  good  f/™^J*7^ 
feeling  to  approve  of  the  violent  and  unjust  proceedings  of  mwHate. 
the  government,  and  even  ventured -to  express  part  of  whaA 
he  tlionght.  James  was,  as  usual,  obstinate  in  the  wrong. 
The  courtly  Quaker,  therefore,  did  his  best  to  seduce  the 
college  from  the  path  of  right.  He  first  tried  intimidation. 
Ruin,  he  said,  impended  over  the  society.  The  King  was 
highly  incensed.  The  case  might  be  a  hard  one.  Most  people 
thought  it  so.  But  every  child  knew  that  His  Majesty  loved 
to  have  his  own  way  and  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted.  Penn, 
therefore,  exhorted  the  Fellows  not  to  rely  on  the  goodness 
of  their  cause,  but  to  submit,  or  «t  least  to  temporise.  Such 
counsel  -came  strangely  from  one  who  had  'himself  been  ex- 
pelled from  the  University  for  nusing  a  riot  about  ftfie  surpMoe, 
who  had  run  the  risk  of  being  disinherited  rather  than  take 
ofi*hi8  hat  to  the  princes  of  the  blood,  and  who  had  been 
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^iiL.'  ™^'^  ^^^"^  ^°^®  "®^^  ^  prison  for  haranguing  in  conventiclefl* 
"^{^ —  He  did  not  sacceed  in  frightening  the  Magdalene  men.  In 
answer  to  his  alarming  hints  he  was  reminded  that  in  the  last 
generation  thirty-four  out  of  the  forty  Fellows  had  cheerfully 
left  their  beloved  cloisters  and  gardens,  their  hall  and  their 
chapel,  and  had  gone  forth  not  knowing  where  they  should 
find  a  meal  or  a  bed,  rather  than  violate  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
The  King  now  wished  them  to  violate  another  oath*  He 
should  find  that  the  old  spirit  was  not  extinct. 

Then  Penn  tried  a  gentler  tone.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Hough  and  with  some  of  the  Fellows,  and,  afler  many 
professions  of  sympathy  and  friendship,  began  to  hint  at  a 
compromise.  The  King  could  not  bear  to  be  crossed.  The 
college  must  give  way.  Parker  must  be  admitted.  But  he 
was  in  very  bad  healdi.  All  his  preferments  would  soon  be 
vacant.  "Doctor  Hough,"  said  Penn,  "may  then  be  Bishop 
of  Oxford.  How  should  you  like  that,  gentlemen?*'  Penn 
had  passed  his  life  in  declaiming  against  a  hireling  ministry. 
He  held  that  he  was  bound  to  refuse  the  payment  of  tithes, 
and  this  even  when  he  had  bought  land  chargeable  with  tithes, 
and  had  been  allowed  the  value  of  the  tithes  in  the  purchase 
money.  According  to  his  own  principles,  he  would  have 
committed  a  great  sin  if  he  had  interfered  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  benefice  on  the  most  honourable  terms  for  the 
most  pious  divine.  Yet  to  such  a  degree  had  his  manners 
been  corrupted  by  evil  communications,  and  his  understand- 
ing obscured  by  inordinate  zeal  for  a  single  object,  that  he 
did  not  scruple  to  become  a  broker  in  simony  of  a  peculiarly 
discreditable  kind,  and  to  use  a  bishopric  as  a  bait  to  tempt 
a  divine  to  perjury.  Hough  replied  with  civil  contempt  that 
he  wanted  nothing  from  the  crown  but  common  justice.  "  We 
stand,*'  he  said,  "on  our  statutes  and  our  oaths:  but,  even 
setting  aside  our  statutes  and  oaths,  we  feel  that  we  have  our 
religion  to  defend.  The  Papists  have  robbed  us  of  University 
College.  They  have  robbed  us  of  Christ  Church.  The  fight 
is  now  for  Magdalene.    They  will  soon  have  all  the  rest.'* 

Penn  was  foolish  enough  to  answer  that  he  really  believed 
that  the  Papists  would  now  be  content.    "University/*  he 
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said,  ''is  ft  pleasant  coUego.  Christ  Chnrcli  is  a  noble  place.  ^^« 
Magdalene  is  a  fine  building.  Tbe  situation  is  conyenient.  imJ 
The  walks  by  the  river  are  delightful.  If  the  Roman  Catholics 
f  !are  reasonable  they  will  be  satisfied  with  these.**  This  ab- 
;  surd  avowal  would  alone  have  made  it  impossible  for  Hough 
and  his  brethren  to  yield.  The  negotiation  was  broken  off; 
and  the  King  hastened  to  make  the  disobedient  know,  as  he 
had  threatened ,  what  it  was  to  incur  his  displeasure* 

A  special  commission  was  directed  to  Cartwright,  Bishop  spMiai 
of  Chester,  to  Wright,  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  HiMUcai 
and  to  Sir  Thomas  Jenner,  a  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  ap-  SonJli** 
pointing  them  to  exercise  visitatorial  jurisdiction  over  the««nt  ^ 
college.  On  the  twentieth  of  October  they  arrived  at  Oxford, 
escorted  by  three  troops  of  cavahy  with  drawn  swords.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Commissioners  took  their  seats  in 
the  hall  of  Magdalene.  Cartwright  pronounced  a  loyal  ora- 
tion which,  a  few  years  before,  would  have  called  forth  the 
acclamations  of  an  Oxonian  audience,  but  which  was  now 
heard  with  sullen  indignation.  A  long  dispute  followed. 
The  President  defended  his  rights  with  skill,  temper,  and 
resolution.  He  professed  great  respect  for  the  royal  authority. 
But  he  steadily  maintained  that  he  had  by  the  laws  of  England 
a  freehold  interest  in  the  house  and  revenues  annexed  to  the 
presidency.  Of  that  interest  he  could  not  be  deprived  by  an 
arbitrary  mandate  of  the  Sovereign.  "Will  you  submit,** 
said  the  Bishop,  "to  our  visitation?"  "I  submit  to  it,*'  said 
Hough  with  great  dexterity,  "so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with 
the  laws,  and  no  farther."  '*Will  you  deliver  up  the  key 
of  your  lodgings?"  said  Cartwright.  Hough  remained  silent. 
The  question  was  repeated;  and  Hough  returned  a  mild  but 
resolute  refusal.  The  Commissioners  pronounced  him  an 
intruder,  and  charged  the  Fellows  no  longer  to  recognise  his 
authority,  and  to  assist  at  the  admission  of  the  Bisl^op  of 
Oxford*  Chamock  eagerly  promised  obedience;  Smith  re- 
turned an  evasive  answer:  but  the  great  body  of  the  members 
of  the  college  firmly  declared  that  they  still  regarded  Hough 
•s  th^  rightful  head. 
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CHAP.  And  now  Hough  himself  craved  permission  to  address  a 
■^^y'  "  few  words  to  the  Conunissioners.  They  consented  with  much 
Protest  of  ^^^^^*  perhaps  expecting  from  the  ealouiess  and  anayity  of 
Hough,  his  HMUiner  that  he  would  maloe  aome  concesaion.  ^My 
Lords,"  ^aid  hOy  ** yon  have  ihis  day  deprived  me  of  <mj  free- 
hold: I  hereby  protest  against  all  your  proceedings  as  ^egal, 
unjust,  and  null;  and  I  appeal  from  yea  to  our  sovereign 
Lord  the  King  in  hb  courts  of  justice."  A  loud  murmur  of 
i4[>plause  arose  from  the  gownsmen  who  filled  the  haU.  The 
Commissioners  were  furious.  Search  was  made  for  the  of- 
fenders, but  in  vain.  T^n  the  rage  of  the  whole  board  was 
tumed  against  Hoi^h.  **  Do  not  think  to  huff  us,  Sir ,"  cried 
Jeoner,  punning  on  the  President's  name.  ^*I  will  uphold 
His  Majesty's  authority,"  said  Wright ,  ** while  I  have  l^reath 
in  u^  body.  All  thM  ocuaes  of  your  popular  protest.  You 
hai^  broken  the  peace.  You  shall  answer  it  in  the  King's 
Benefa.  I  bind  you  over  in  one  thousand  pounds  to  appear 
there  next  term.  I  wUl  aee  whether  ihe  civil  pow«r  cannot 
mani^e  you.  If  that  is  not  enough,  you  shall  have  ihe  jqIU- 
tary  too."  tin  ^tmth  Oxfoard  was  in  a  state  which  made  the 
Gomwaasiio»ers  aoii  a  Iktle  uneasy.  The  soldiers  were  •opdec>ed 
to  have  their  (Carbines  loaded.  It  was  said  that  aa  ^express 
was  aent  io  London  ibr  the  p«q>ose  of  hastening  the  arrival 
of  more  troops.  No  disturbance  however  ioiok  place.  The 
tfon'or*'  ^>^^op  of  Qxfond  'was  quietly  installed  by  proxy:  but  only 
Parker,  two  members  of  Magdalene  Coflege  attended  the  eei!temony. 
Many  (Sigiis  ahowed  that  the  spirit  lof  resistance  had  i^read  to 
the  common  people.  The  porter  of  the  college  threw  down 
his  keys*  The  butler  refimd  to  somt(^  Hoi^h's  name  out 
of  the  buttery  book,  and  was  instantly  ctiMnissedi  No  black- 
smith could  be  found  in  tthe  whole  city  who  would  force  the 
lock  of  the  President's  lodgings.  It  was  necessary  for  the 
CommissioBers  to  employ  their  own  servants,  who  broke  open 
the  door  with  iron  bars.  The  sermons  which  on  the  following 
Sunday  were  preached  in  the  University  church  wove  full  of 
reflections  auch  as  stung  Cartwright  to  the  quick,  though 
such  as  he  could  not  discreetly  resent. 
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And  here  9  if  James  had  not  been  inffttoated,  the  matter  <^^^^^^- 
might  have  stopped*  The  Fellows  in  general  were  not  in-  --j^j^ 
dined  to  carry  their  resistance  further.  They  were  of  opinion 
that,  by  refusing  to  assist  in  the  admission  of  the  tntrader, 
they  had  sufficiently  jnroved  thttr  respect  fbr  their  statutes 
and  oaths,  and  that,  since  he  was  now  in  actual  possession, 
tliey  nught  justifiably  submit  to  him  as  their  head,  till  he 
should  be  removed  by  sentence  of  a  competent  court.  Only 
one  Fellow,  Doctor  Fairfax  ^  refused  to  yield  even  to  this 
ezt^it.  The  Commi8siotter»  woold  gladly  have  compromised 
th«i  dispute  on  these  terma;  and  during  a  few  hoora  there  was 
a  tmee  which  many  thought  likely  to  end  in  an  aaveable 
arrangement :  but  soon  all  was  agaki  m  conftision.  The  Fel- 
lows fowid  that  the  popular  rcice  loudly  accused  them  of 
pusillanimity.  The  townsmen  already  talked  ironicaHy  of  a 
Magdalene  conscience,  and  exclaimed  that  the  bratie  Uoagh 
and  the  honest  Fairfax  had  been  betrayed  and  abandoned. 
Stall  more  annoying  were  the  sneers  of  Obadiah  Walker  and 
his  brother  renegades.  This  then,  said  those  apostates,  was 
the  end  of  all  the  big  wordain  which  the  society  had  declared 
itself  resolved  to  stand  by  itvlawM  President' and  by  its  Pro- 
testant fiuth.  While  the  Fellows,  bitterly  annojred  by  the 
public  censure,  were  regretting  the  modified  submission  which 
they  had  consented  to  make,  they  learned  that  this  submission 
was  by  no  means  satisfiictory  to  the  King.  It  was  not  enough, 
he  said,  that  they  ofiered  to  obey  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  as 
President  in  faot#  They  muet  di^nctly  admit  the  Commis- 
sion aa«i  all  that  had  been  done  under  it  to  be  legal.  They 
must  acknowledge  that  they  had  acted  undutifally ;  they  must 
declare  themselvet  penitent;  they  must  promise  to  behave 
better  in  i^nre,  must  implore  HiaMajftsty's- pardon,  and  lay 
themselTes  at  his  feet.  Two  FeUowa  of  whom  the  King  had 
no  complmnt  to  make,  Chamoek  and  Smith,  were  excused 
firom  the  obligation  of  making  these  degrading  apologies. 

Even  James  never  committed  a  grosser  enor.  The  Fel- 
lows, already  angry  with  themselves  for  having  conceded  so 
much,  and  galled  by  the  censure  of  the  world,  eagerly  caught 
at  the  opportunity  trhich  was  now  offered  them  of  regaining 
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^^*  the  public  esteem,  l^th  one  voice  they  declared  that  they 
■  im^  -  would  never  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  rights  or  admit  that 
the  visitation  of  their  college  and  the  deprivation  of  their  Pre- 
sident had  been  legal. 
EjeeUoB  Then  the  King,  as  he  had  threatened,  laid  on  them  the 
FcUowi.  whole  weight  of  his  hand.  They  were  by  one  sweeping  edict 
condemned  to  expulsion.  Yet  this  punishment  was  not 
deemed  sufficient.  It  was  known  that  many  noblemen  and 
gentlemen  who  possessed  church  patronage  would  be  dis- 
posed to  provide  for  men  who  had  suffered  so  much  for  the 
laws  of  England  and  for  the  Protestant  reli^on.  The  High 
Commission  therefore  pronounced  the  ejected  Fellows  in- 
capable of  ever  holding  any  church  preferment.  Such  of 
them  as  were  not  yet  in  holy  orders  were  pronounced  in- 
capable of  receiving  the  clerical  character.  James  might 
enjoy  the  thought  that  he  had  reduced  many  of  them  from  a 
situation  in  which  they  were  surrounded  by  comforts,  and  had 
before  them  the  fairest  professional  prospects,  to  hopeless 
indigence. 

But  all  these  severities  produced  an  effect  directly  the 
opposite  of  that  which  he  had  anticipated.  The  spirit  of  Eng- 
lishmen, that  sturdy  spirit  which  no  King  of  the  House  of 
Stuart  could  ever  be  taught  by  experience  to  understand, 
swelled  up  high  and  strong  against  injustice.  Oxford,  the 
quiet  seat  of  learning  and  loyalty,  was  in  a  state  resembling 
tiiat  of  the  City  of  London  on  the  morning  after  the  attempt 
of  Charles  the  First  to  seize  the  five  members.  Tlie  Vice- 
chancellor  had  been  asked  to  dine  with  the  Commissioners  on 
the  day  of  the  expulsion.  He  refused.  ** My  taste,'*  he  said, 
*'  differs  from  that  of  Colonel  Kirke.  I  cannot  eat  my  meals 
with  appetite  under  a  gallows.*'  The  scholars  refused  to  pull 
off  their  caps  to  the  new  rulers  of  Magdalene  College.  Smith 
was  nicknamed  Doctor  Hoguery ,  and  was  publicly  insulted  in 
a  coffee-house.  When  Charnock  summoned  the  Demies  to 
perform  their  academical  exerdses  before  him,  they  answered 
that  they  were  deprived  of  their  lawful  governors  and  would 
submit  to  no  usurped  authority.  They  assembled  apart  both 
for  study  and  for  divine  service*    Attempts  were  made  to 
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eorrnpt  them  by  offers  of  the  lucrative  fellowships  which  had  ^^' 
just  been  declared  vacant:  but  one  undergraduate  after -j^,' 
another  manfully  answered  that  his  conscience  would  not 
suffer  him  to  profit  by  injustice.  One  lad  who  was  induced  to 
take  a  fellowship  was  turned  out  of  the  hall  by  the  rest.  Youths 
were  invited  from  other  colleges,  but  with  small  success. 
The  richest  foundation  in  the  kingdom  seemed  to  have  lost  all 
attractions  for  needy  students.  Meanwhile,  in  London  and 
all  over  the  country,  money  was  collected  for  the  support 
of  the  ejected  Fellows.  The  Princess  of  Orange,  to  the  great 
joy  of  idl  Protestants,  subscribed  two  hundred  pounds.  Still, 
however,  the  King  held  on  his  course.  The  expulsion  of  the 
Fellows  was  soon  followed  by  the  expulsion  of  a  crowd  of 
Demies.  All  this  time  the  new  President  was  fast  sinking 
under  bodily  and  mental  disease.  •  He  had  made  a  last  feeble 
effort  to  serve  the  government  by  publishing,  at  the  very  time 
when  the  college  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion  against  his 
authority  t  a  defence  of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  or 
rather  a  defence  of  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation.  This 
piece  called  forth  many  answers,  and  particularly  one  from 
Burnet,  written  with  extraordinary  vigour  and  acrimony. 
A  few  weeks  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Demies,  Parker  died 
in  the  house  of  which  he  had  violently  taken  possession.  Men 
said  that  his  heart  was  broken  by  remorse  and  shame.  He 
lies  in  the  beautiful  antechapel  of  the  college:  but  no  monu- 
ment marks  his  grave. 

Then  the  Kmg's  whole  plan  was  carried  into  full  effect.  |^*>^*~ 
The  college  was  turned  into  a  Popish  seminary.  Bonaventure  coiiega 
Giffaid,   the  Boman  Catholic  Bbhop  of  Madura,  was  ap-SSoa^ 
pointed  President.     The  Roman  Catholic  service  was  per-JJJ*^ 
formed  in  the  chapel.  In  one  day  twelve  Roman  Catholics  were 
admitted  Fellows.  Some  servile  Protestants  applied  for  fellow- 
ships, out  met  with  refusals.    Smith,  an  enthusiast  in  loyalty, 
but  still  a  sincere  member  of  the  Anglican  Church,  could  not 
bear  to  see  the  altered  aspect  of  the  house.  He  absented  him- 
self; he  was  ordered  to  setum  into  residence:  he  disobeyed: 
he  was  expelled;  and  the  work  of  spoliation  was  complete.* 

*  Proceedings  agaioft  Magdalene  College,  in  Oxoa.  for  not  electing 
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Yin. 

160T. 


Resent*- 
roent  of 
the 
clergy. 


The  nature  of  the  acadenoical  system  of  England  is  snch 
that  no  event  which  seriously  afTects  the  interests  and  honour  • 
of  either  University  can  fail  ta  excite  a  strong  feeling  through- 
out the  country.  Every  successive  hlow,  therefore »  which 
fell  on  Magdalene  College  y  was  felt  to  the  extremities  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  coffee-houses*  of  London^  in  the  Inns  of 
Court,  in  the  closes  of  all  the  Cathedral  towns ,  in  parsonages 
and  manor  houses  scattered  over  the  remotest  shix^s ,  pity  for 
the  sufferers  and  indignation  against  the  goremment  went  on 
growing.  The  protest  of  Hough  was  everywhere  applauded: 
the  forcing  of  his  door  was  everywhere  mentioned  with  ab- 
horrence: and  at  length  the  sentence  of  deprivation  fulmi- 
nated a^unst  the  Fellows  dissolved  those  ties  once  so  dose 
an4  dear  which  had  boimd  the  Church  of  England  to  the 
House  of  Stuart«  Bitter  resentment  and  cruel  apprehension 
took  the  place'  of  love  and  oonfidenee.  There  was  no  pre- 
bendary, no  vt^^batf  no  vicar,  whose  mind  was  not  haunted 
by  the  thought  that,  however  quiet  his  temper,  however 
obscure  his  situatieib,^  he  might,  m  a  few  mon^s,  be  driven 
from  his  dweUing  by  an  arbttmucy  edict  to  beg  in  a  ragged 
cassock  with  his  wife  and  duiklren,.  while  fai9  freehold ,  secured 
to  him  by  laws  of  iaMdeMorfal  antiquity  and'  by  the  royal  word, 
was  occupied  by  some  apostatew  This  then  was  the  reward 
of  that  heroic  loyak^  never  once  found  wanting  through  the 
vidssitudes  of  fifly  tempestuous  years.  It  was  for  this  that 
the  clergy  had  endured  spoliation  and  persecution  in  the  cause 
of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  for  this  that  they  had  supported 
Charles  the  Second  in  his  hard  contest  with  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion. It  waa  for  this  that  ihey  had  stood  in  the  front  of  the 
battle  against  those  who*  sought  to  despoil  James  of  his  birth- 
right. To  their  fidelity  alone  their  oppressor  owed  the  power 
wfaidi  he  was  new  employing'  to  their  ruin.    They  had  long 


Anthony  Farmer' president  of  the  said* College,  fn  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials,  HoweU's  ed^ion;  Luttreirs  Diary,  JvnettS;^  t1.,  Oct.  M.,  Deo«  te. 
1681  i  Smith's  Narrative^  Letter  of  Dr«  Riebard  Rai4inson,  dated  Oct.  31. 
i68T;  Reresby*s  Memoirs;  Burnet,  i^GOO.;  Garlwright's  Diary;  Gitters, 
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been  in  the  habit  of  recounting  in  acrimonious  language  all  ^[' 
Uiat  they  had  suffered  at  the  hand  of  the  Puritan  in  the  day  -  ^^ ' 
of  his  power.  Yet  for  the  Puritan  there  was  some  excuse. 
He  was  an  avowed  enemy:  he  had  wrongs  to  avenge;  and 
even  he,  while  remodelUng  the  ecclesiastical  constitution 
of  the  country,  and  ejecting  all  who  would  not  subscribe  his 
Covenant,  had  not  been  altogether  without  compassion.  He 
had  at  least  granted  to  those  whose  benefices  he  seized  a 
pittance  sufficient  to  support  life.  But  the  hatred  felt  by  the 
King  towards  that  Church  which  had  saved  him  from  exile 
and  placed  him  on  a  throne  was  not  to  be  so  easily  satiated. 
Nothing  but  the  utter  ruin  of  his  victims  would  content  him. 
It  was  not  enough  that  they  were  expelled  from  their  homes 
and  stripped  of  their  revenues.  They  found  every  walk  of 
life  towards  which  men  of  their  habits  could  look  for  a  sub- 
sistence closed  against  them  with  malignant  care,  and  nothing 
left  to  them  but  the  precarious  and  degrading  resource 
of  alms. 

The  Anglican  dergy  therefore,  and  that  portion  of  the 
lai^  which  was  strongly  attached  to  Protestant  episcopacy, 
now  regarded  the  King  with  those  feelings  which  injustice 
aggravated  by  ingratitude  naturally  excites.  Yet  had  the 
Churchman  still  many  scruples  of  conscience  and  honour  to 
surmount  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  oppose  the  go- 
vernment by  force.  He  had  been  taught  that  passive 
obedience  was  enjoined  without  restriction  or  exception  by 
the  divine  law.  He  had  professed  this  opinion  ostentatiously. 
He  had  treated  with  contempt  the  suggestion  that  an  extreme 
case  nught  possibly  arise  which  would  justify  a  people  in 
drawing  the  sword  against  regal  tyranny.  Both  principle  and 
shame  therefore  restrained  him  from  imitating  the  example 
of  the  rebellious  Roundheads,  while  any  hope  of  a  peaceful 
and  legal  deliverance  remained ;  and  such  a  hope  might  rea- 
sonably be  cherished  as  long  as  the  Princess  of  Orange  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  crown.  If  he  would  but  endure  with 
patience  this  trial  of  his  faith,  the  laws  of  nature  would  soon 
do  for  him  what  he  could  not,  without  sin  and  dishonour,  do 
for  himself.    The  wrongs  of  the  Church  would  be  redressed  \ 
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^jfT'  lier  property  and  dignity  would  be  fenced  by  new  guarantees ; 
■  j^    and  those  wicked  ministers  who  had  injured  and  insulted  her 

in  the  day  of  her  adversity  would  be  signally  punished, 
or  th"*'  ^^®  event  to  which  the  Church  of  England  looked  forward 
Jesuitical  as  to  an  honourable  and  peaceful  termination  of  her  troubles 
JpectinfWM  OHO  of  which  ovcn  the  most  reckless  memba*fe  of  the 
the  tttc-  Jesuitical  cabal  could  not  think  without  painful  apprehensions. 
If  their  master  should  die,  leaving  them  no  better  security 
against  the  penal  laws  than  a  Declaration  which  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation  pronounced  to  be  a  nullity,  if  a  Parliament, 
animated  by  the  same  spirit  which  had  prevailed  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Charles  the  Second,  should  assemble  round  the 
throne  of  a  Protestant  sovereign,  was  it  not  probable  ikst  a 
terrible  retribution  would  be  exacted,  tliat  the  old  laws 
against  Popery  would  be  rigidly  enforced,  and  that  new  laws 
still  more  severe  would  be  added  to  l^e  statute  book?  The 
evil  counsellors  had  long  been  tormented  by  these  gloomy 
apprehensions,  and  some  of  them  had  contemplated  strange 
and  desperate  remedies.  James  had  sc^cely  mounted  the 
throne  when  it  began  to  be  whispered  about  Whitehall  that, 
if  the  Lady  Anne  would  turn  Roman  Catholic,  it  might  not  be 
impossible,  with  the  help  of  Lewis,  to  transfer  to  her  the 
birthright  of  her  elder  sister.  At  the  French  embassy  this 
scheme  was  warmly  approved;  and  Bonrepaux  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  assent  of  James  would  be  easily  obtained.* 
Soon,  however,  it  became  manifest  that  Anne  was  unalterably 
attached  to  the  Established  Church.  All  thou^t  of  making 
her  Queen  was  therefore  relinquished.  Nevertheless,  a  small 
knot  of  fanatics  still  continued  to  cherish  a  wild  hope  tiiat  they 
might  be  able  to  change  the  order  of  succession.  The  plan 
formed  by  these  men  was  set  forth  in  a  minute  of  whibh  a  mda 
French  translation  has  been  preserved.  It  was  to  be  hoped, 
they  said,  that  the  King  might  be  able  to  establish  the  true 
faitii  without  resorting  to  extremities ;  but,  in  the  worst  eventi 

*  '*Quand  on  oonnoit  le  dedans  de  cetle  cour  aussi  intimeroent  que 
J«  la  eonnois,  bo  peut  croire  que  sa  Majesty  Brilannique  donnera  to» 

leSl**^*  **•"*  ^*  *®^'^  ^^  projetj."  —  Bonrepaux  toSelgdelay,  Malreh  i|. 
3686. 
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lie  might  leave  his  crown  «t  the  disposal  of  Lewis.  It  was  <^^- 
better  for  Englishmen  to  be  the  vassals  of  France  than  the  my/ 
slaves  of  the  Devil.*  This  extraordinary  document  was 
handed  about  from  Jesuit  to  Jesuit,  and  from  courtier  to 
courtiery  till  some  eminent  Roman  Catholics,  in  whom  bigotry 
had  not  extinguished  patriotism,  furnished  the  Dutch  Ambas- 
sador with  a  copy.  He  put  the  paper  into  the  hands  of  James. 
James,  greatly  agitated,  pronounced  it  a  vile  forgery  con- 
trived by  some  pamphleteer  in  Holland.  The  Dutch  minister 
resolutely  answered  that  he  could  prove  the  contrary  by  the 
testimony  of  several  distinguished  members  of  His  Majesty's 
own  Church,  nay,  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  pointing 
out  the  writer,  who,  after  all,  had  written  only  what  many 
priests  and  many  busy  politicians  said  every  day  in  the  gal- 
leries of  the  palace.  The  King  did  not  thii^  it  expedient  to 
ask  who  the  writer  was,  but,  abandoning  the  charge  of  for^ 
•gery,  protested,  with  great  vehemence  and  solemnity,  that 
no  taught  of  disinheriting  his  eldest  daughter  had  ever 
crossed  his  nmid.  '* Nobody,"  he  said^  ^'ever  dared  to  hint 
^uch  a  thii^  to  me.  I  never  would  listen  to  it.  God  does  not 
command  us  to  propagate  the  true  religion  by  injustice;  and 
this  would  be  the  foulest,  the  most  unnatural  injustice.*'  ** 
Notwithstanding  all  these  professions,  Barillon^  a  few  days 
later,  repcnited  to  his  court  that  James  had  begun  to  listen  to 
suggestions  respecting  a  change  in  the  order  of  succession, 
that  the  question  was  doubtless  a  delicate  one,  but  that  there 
was  reason  to  hope  that,  with  time  and  management,  a  way 
might  be  found  to  settle  the  crown  on  some  Roman  Catholic 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  two  Princesses****  During  mimy  months 

*  ^Que,  ^snd  pour  ^tablir  la  religion  Gatholiqoe  et  pour  la  con- 
firmer  icy,  fl  <tlames)  devroit  se  reiidre  en  quelqae  fa^n  dependant 
de  la  France,  et  metCre  la  decision  de  la  succession  h  ia  oouronne  entre 
lea  mains  de  oe  monvrque  14,  qn'ilseroitoblig^delefaire,  parcequ*il 
vandroit  micox  poar  sea  aujets  qu'ils  devinasent  vassaux  dn  Roy  de 
France,  iUni  CoAiolUfaeSf  qne  de  demeurer  comme  eselayes  duDiable." 
This  paper  is  in  the  archives  of  both  France  and  Holland. 
**  Gitlert,  Aug.  A*  4I*  te86;  Barillon,  Aug.  U. 
***  Barillon,  Sept.  4|.  1686.  ^^La  succession  est  uno  matidre  fort 
441ic«te  A  trailer,   ie  sais  pourtant  qu'oo  en  parle  au  Roy  d'Anglelerre. 
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^^*  this  subject  continued  to  be  ^scassed  by  the  fiercest  and  most 
•  ^ggy'  ■  extravagant  Papists  about  the  Court;  and  candidates  for  the 

regal  office  were  actually  named.* 
Scheme         It  is  not  probable  however  that  James  ever  meant  to  take 
and'Tyr-  &  courso  SO  insano.    He  must  have  known  that  England  would 
for°re-  ^^^^^  hesLT  for  a  single  day  the  yoke  of  an  usurper  who  was 
venting    also  a  Papist^  and  that  any  attempt  to  set  aside  the  Lady  Mary 
cess^of*^'  would  have  been  withstood  to  the  death,  both  by  all  those  who 
Orange    had  Supported  the  Exclusion  Bill,  and  by  all  those  who  had 
succeed-  opposcd  it.    There  is  however  no  doubt  that  the  King  was  an 
kingdom^  accomplico  in  a  plot  less  absurd,  but  not  less  unjustifiable, 
£L1^*"    against  the  rights  of  his  children.    Tyrconnel  had,  with  his 
master's  approbation,  made  arrangements  for  separating  Ire- 
land from  the  empire,  and  for  placing  her  under  the  protection 
of  Lewis,  as  soon  as  the  crown  should  devolve  on  a  Protestant 
sovereign.     Bonrepaux  had  been  consulted,  had  imparted 
the  design  to  his  court,   and  had  been  instructed  to  assure 
Tyrconnel  that  France  would  lend  effectual  aid  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  great  project.**    These  transactions,  which, 
though  perhaps  not  in  all  parts  accurately  known  at  the  Hague, 
were  strongly  suspected  there,  must  not  be  left  out  of  the 
account  if  we  would  pass  a  just  judgment  on  the  course  taken 
a  few  months  later  by  the  Princess  of  Orange.    Those  who 
pronounce  her  guilty  of  a  breach  of  filial  duty  must  admit  tliat 
her  fault  was  at  least  greatly  extenuated  by  her  wrongs.    If, 
to  serve  the  cause  of  her  religion,  she  broke  through  tJie  most 

et  qu'on  ne  d^sespftre  pas  avec  le  temps  de  trouver  des  moyens  pour 
faire  passer  la  couronoc  sur  la  t6te  d'un  b^riiier  Gatbolique." 
*  Bonrepaux,  July  l\.  1681. 

**  Bonrepaux  to  Seignelay,  g"*'  ^'  1687.  I  will  quote  a  few  words  from 

this  most  remarkable  despatco:  ^^Je  s^ay  bien  certainement'  que 
riotention  du  Roy  d'Anglcierre  est  de  faire  perdre  ce  royaume  (Ireland) 
a  son  successeur,  et  de  le  fortifier  en  sorie  que  tous  ses  sujets  Galbo- 
liques  y  puissent  avoir  un  asile  assure.  Son  projet  est  de  meitre  les 
choses  en  eel  eslal  dans  le  cours  de  cinq  anndes."  In  the  Secret  Consults 
of  the  Komisb  Party  in  Ireland,  printed  in  1690,  there  is  a  passage  which 
shews  that  this  negotiation  had  not  been  kept  strictly  secret.  ^*  Though 
the  King  kept  it  private  from  most  of  his  council,  yet  eertain  it  is  that 
he  had  promised  the  French  King  the  disposal  of  that  got eroment  and 
JUngdom  when  things  bad  attained  to  that  growth  as  to  be  fit  to  bear  it%'* 
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tacred  des  of  consanguinity,  she  only  followed  her  father's  ch^. 
example.    She  did  not  assist  to  depose  him  till  he  had  con-    m^J  • 
spired  to  disinherit  her. 

Scarcely  had  Bonrepanx  been  informed  that  Lewis  had  re-  na 
solved  to  assist  the  enterprise  of  Tyrconnel  when  all  thoughts  pregnant, 
of  that  enterprise  were  abandoned.     James  had  caught  the 
first  glimpse  of  a  hope  which  delighted  and  elated  him.    The 
Queen  was  with  child. 

Before  the  end  of  October  1687  the  great  news  began  to  General 
be  whispered.  It  was  observed  that  Her  Majesty  had  absent-  iS^J*'^'*" 
ed  herself  from  some  public  ceremonies,  on  the  plea  of  indis* 
position.  It  was  said  that  many  relics,  supposed  to  possess 
extraordinary  virtue,  had  been  hung  about  her.  Soon  the 
story  made  its  way  from  the  palace  to  the  coffee-houses  of  the 
capital,  and  spread  fast  over  the  country.  By  a  very  small 
minority  the  rumour  was  welcomed  with  joy.  The  great  body 
of  the  nation  listened  with  mingled  derision  and  fear.  There 
was  indeed  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  what  had  happened. 
The  King  had  but  just  completed  his  fifly-fourth  year.  The 
Queen  was  in  the  summer  of  life.  She  had  already  borne 
four  children  who  had  died  young;  and  long  afterwards  she 
was  delivered  of  another  child  whom  nobody  had  any  interest 
in  treating  as  supposititious ,  and  who  was  ther^efore  never  said 
to  be  80.  As,  however,  five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last 
pregnancy,  the  people,  under  the  influence  of  that  delusion 
which  leads  men  to  believe  what  they  wish,  had  ceased  to 
entertMn  any  apprehension  that  she  would  give  an  heir  to  the 
throne.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing  seemed  more  natural  and 
probable  than  that  the  Jesuits  should  have  contrived  a  pious 
fraud.  It  was  certain  that  they  must  consider  the  accession  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange  as  one  of  the  greatest  calamities  which 
could  befall  their  Church.  It  was  equally  certain  that  they 
would  not  be  very  scrupulous  about  doing  whatever  might  be 
necessary  to  save  their  Church  from  a  great  calamity.  In 
books  written  by  eminent  members  of  the  Society,  and  licensed 
by  its  rulers,  it  was  distinctly  laid  down  that  means  even 
more  shocking  to  all  notions  of  justice  and  humanity  than  the 
introduction  of  a  spurious  heir  into  a  family  might  lawfully  be 
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^B^«  employed  for  ends  less  important  than  the  conversion  of  a 
heretical  kingdom.  It  had  got  abroad  that  some  of  the  King's 
advisers,  and  even  the  King  himself ,  had  meditated  schemes 
for  defrauding  the  Lady  Mary,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
her  rightful  inheritance.  A  suspicion,  not  indeed  well  founded 
but  by  no  means  so  absurd  as  is  commonly  supposed,  took 
possession  of  the  public  mind.  The  folly  of  some  Roman  Ca- 
tholics confirmed  the  vulgar  prejudice*  They  spoke  of  the 
auspicious  event  as  strange,  as  miraculous,  as  an  exertion  of 
the  same  Divine  power  which  had  made  Sarah  proud  and 
happy  in  Isaac,  and  had  given  Samuel  to  the  prayers  of 
Hannah.  Mary's  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Modena,  had  lately 
died.  A  short  time  before  her  death,  she  had,  it  was  sdd, 
implored  the  '^^rgin  of  Loretto,  with  fervent  vows  and  rich 
offerings ,  to  bestow  a  son  on  James.  The  King  himself  had, 
in  the  preceding  August,  turned  aside  from  his  progress  to 
visit  the  Holy  Well,  and  had  there  besought  Saint  Winifred 
to  obtain  for  him  that  boon  without  which  his  great  designs  for 
the  propagation  of  the  true  faith  could  be  but  imperfectly 
executed.  The  imprudent  zealots  who  dwelt  on  these  tales 
foretold  with  confidence  that  the  unborn  infant  would  be  a 
bov,  and  offered  to  back  their  opinion  by  laying  twenty 
gumeas  to  one.  Heaven,  they  affirmed,  would  not  have  in- 
terfered but  for  a  great  end.  One  fanatic  announced  that  the 
Queen  would  give  birth  to  twins ,  of  whom  the  elder  would 
be  King  of  England,  and  the  younger  Pope  of  Rome.  Mary 
could  not  conceal  the  delight  whith  which  she  heard  this  pro- 
phecy; and  her  ladies  found  that  they  could  not  gratify  her 
more  than  by  talking  of  it.  The  Roman  Catholics  would  have 
acted  more  wisely  if  they  had  spoken  of  the  pregnancy  as  of  a 
natural  event,  and  if  they  had  borne  with  moderation  their  un- 
expected good  fortune.  .Their  insolent  triumph  excited  the 
popular  indignation.  Their  predictions  strengthened  the 
popular  suspicions.  From  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Den- 
mark down  to  porters  and  laundresses  nobody  alluded  to  the 
promised  birth  without  a  sneer.  The  wits  of  London  described 
the  new  miracle  in  rhymes  which,  it  may  well  be  supposed, 
were  not  the  most  delicate.  The  rough  country  squires  roared 
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witii  laughter  if  they  met  with  any  person  simple  enough  to  c^. 

helieye  that  the  Queen  was  really  likely  to  be  again  a  mother. ^ 

A  royal  proclamation  appeared  commanding  the  clergy  to 
read  a  form  of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  this  joyful  occasion  by  Crewe  and  Sprat.  The  clergy 
obeyed:  but  it  was  observed  that  the  congregations  made  no 
responses  and  showed  no  signs  of  reverence.  Soon  in  all  the 
coffee-houses  was  handed  about  a  brutal  lampoon  on  the 
courtly  prelates  whose  pens  the  King  had  employed.  Mother 
East  had  also  her  full  share  of  abuse.  Into  that  homely  mo- 
nosyllable our  ancestors  had  degraded  the  name  of  the  great 
house  of  Este  which  reigned  at  Modena.* 

The  new  hope  which  elated  the  King's  spirits  was  mingled 
with  many  fears.  Something  more  than  the  birth  of  a  Prince 
of  Wales  was  necessu^  to  the  success  of  the  plans  formed  by 
the  Jesuitical  party.  It  was  not  very  likely  that  James  would 
live  till  his  son  should  be  of  age  to  exercise  the  regal  fhnctions. 
The  law  had  made  no  provision  for  the  case  of  a  minority. 
The  reigning  sovereign  was  not  competent  to  make  provision 
for  such  a  case  by  will.  The  legislature  only  could  supply  the 
defbet.  If  James  should  die  before  the  defect  had  been  sup- 
plied, leaving  a  successor  of  tender  years,  the  supreme  power 
would  undoubtedly  devolve  on  Protestants.  Those  Tories 
who  held  most  firmly  the  doctrine  that  nothing  could  justify  ' 
them  in  resisting  their  liege  lord  would  have  no  scruple  about 
drawing  their  swords  agidnst  a  Popish  woman  who  should 
dare  to  usurp  the  guardianship  of  the  realm  and  of  the  infimt 
sovereign.  The  result  of  a  contest  could  scarcely  be  matter 
of  doubt.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  or  his  wife,  would  be  Re- 
gent. The  young  King  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  here- 
tical instructors,  whose  arts  might  speedily  efikce  from  his 
mind  the  impressions  which  might  have  been  made  on  it  in  the 
nursery.  He  might  prove  another  Edward  the  Sixth;  and 
the  blesung  granted  to  the  intercession  of  the  Virgin  Mother 

•  alters,  S^^f  ^^  ^<^;  ^^  Prineesfl  Anne  to  the  Princess  of 
Oraage,  March  H.'tnd  SO.  168};  Barillon,  Deo.  i^r.  1687;  Revolution 
Politico;  the  song  *^Two  Toms  and  a  Nat;*'  Johnstone,  April 4.  1688; 
Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  hi  Ireland,  1690. 
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^^f*  and  of  St.  Wini&ed  might  be  turned  into  a  curse.  *    This  was 
-|g8T;'""  a  danger  against  which  nothing  but  an  Act  of  Parliament  could 
Feeling    ^6^  Security;  and  to  obtain  such  an  Act  was  not  easy.  Every- 
of  the     thing  seemed  to  indicate  that,  if  the  Houses  were  convoked, 
tueut  bo-  they  would  come  up  to  Westminster  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
onhe*""^  1640.     The  event  of  the  county  elections  could  hardly  be 
Peers,     doubtcd.     The  whole  body  of  freeholders,   high  and  low, 
clerical  and  lay,  was  strongly  excited  against  the  government. 
In  the  great  majority  of  those  towns  where  the  right  of  voting 
depended  on  the  payment  of  local  taxes ,  or  on  the  occupation 
of  a  tenement,  no  courtly  candidate  could  dare  to  show  his 
face.    A  very  large  part  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  re- 
turned by  members  of  municipal  corporations.    These  cor- 
porations had  recently  been  remodelled  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  the  influence  of  the  Whigs  and  Dissenters.    More 
than  a  hundred  constituent  bodies  had  been  deprived  of  their 
charters  by  tribunals  devoted  to  the  crown,  or  had  been  in- 
duced to  avert  compulsory  disfranchisement  by  voluntary  sur- 
render.   Every  Mayor,  every  Alderman,  every  Town  Clerk, 
from  Berwick  to  Helstone,  was  a  Tory  and  a  Churchman:  but 
Tories  and  Churchmen  were  now  no  longer  devoted  to  the 
sovereign*    The  new  municipalities  were  more  unmanageable 
than  the  old  municipalities  had  ever  been,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly return  representatives  whose  fii^st  act  would  be  to 
impeach  all  the  Popish  Privy  Councillors,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  High  Commission. 

In  the  Lords  the  prospect  was  scarcely  less  gloomy  than  in 
the  Commons.  Among  tiie  temporal  peers  it  was  certain  that 
an  immense  majority  would  be  against  the  King's  measures: 
and  on  that  episcopal  bench,  which  seven  years  before  had 
unanimously  supported  him  against  those  who  had  attempted 
to  deprive  him  of  his  birthright,  he  could  now  look  forsup- 

*  The  king's  uneasiness  on  tliis  subject  is  strongly  described  by 
Ronquiilo,  Dee.  H*  ^^^*  **^°  Principe  de  Vales  y  un  Duque  de  Yoric 
y  otro  di  Lochaosterna  (Lancaster,  I  suppose,)  no  bastan  4  reducir  la 
genie;  porque  el  Rey  tiene M affos,  y  vendr&  h  morir,  dejando  los  liijos 
pequeiios ,  y  que  entonees  el  reyno  se  apoderar&  dellos ,  y  los  nombrar4 
tutor,  y  los  educarii  en  la  religion  proteslante,  contra  la  disposicion  que 
dejare  el  Rey,  y  la  autoridad  de  la  Reyna." 
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port  only  to  four  or  five  sycophants  despised  by  their  pro-  cm^, 
fession  and  their  country.*  "  utr." 

To  all  men  not  utterly  blinded  by  passion  these  difficulties 
appeared  insuperable.  The  most  unscrupulous  slaves  of 
power  showed  signs  of  uneasiness.  Dryden  muttered  that  the 
King  would  only  make  matters  worse  by  trying  to  mend  them, 
and  sighed  for  the  golden  days  of  the  careless  and  good- 
natured  Charles.**  Even  Jeffreys  wavered.  As  long  a|i  he 
was  poor,  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  face  obloquy  and  public 
hatred  for  lucre.  But  he  had  now,  by  corruption  and  ex- 
tortion, accumulated  great  riches;  and  he  was  more  anxious 
to  secure  them  than  to  increase  them.  His  slackness  drew  on 
him  a  sharp  reprimand  from  the  royal  lips.  In  dread  of  being 
deprived  of  the  Great  Seal,  he  promised  whatever  was  re- 
quired of  him :  but  Barillon ,  in  reporting  this  circumstance  to 
Lewis,  remarked  that  the  King  of  England  could  place  little 
reliance  on  any  man  who  had  any  thing  to  lose.  ^** 

Nevertheless  James    determined    to    persevere.      The'*™*?^*- 
sanction  of  a  Parliament  was  necessary  to  his  system.    The  to  pack  a 
sanction  of  a  tree  and  lawful  Parliament  it  was  evidently  im-  ^Yntr 
possible  to  obtain:  but  it  might  not  be  altogether  impossible 
to  bxing  together  by  corruption,  by  intimidation,  by  violent 
exertions  of  prerogative,  by  firaudtdent  distortions  of  law,  an 
assembly  which  might  call  itself  a  Parliament,  and  might  be 
willing  to  register  any  edict  of  the  Sovereign.     Betuming 
officers  must  be  appointed  who  would  avail  themselves  of  the 

*  Three  lists  framed  at  this  time  are  extant;  one  in  the  French  ar- 
chives ,  the  other  two  in  the  archives  of  the  Portland  family.  In  these 
lists  every  peer  is  entered  under  one  of  three  heads ,  For  the  Repeal  of 
the  Test,  Against  the  Repeal,  and  Doubtful.  According  to  one  list 
the  numbers  were,  31  for,  86  against,  and  20  doubtful;  according  to  an- 
other, 23  for,  87  against,  and  19  doubtful;  according  to  the  third ,  85  for, 
t2  against,  and  10  doubtful.  Copies  of  the  three  lists  are  in  the  Mackin- 
tosh MSS. 

**  There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  letter  of  Dryden  to  Etherege, 
dated  Feb.  1688.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  stfen  it  in  print.  **  Oh," 
says  Dryden,  *^that  our  monarch  would  encourage  noble  idleness  by  his 
own  example,  as  he  of  blessed  memory  did  before  him.  For  my  mind 
misgives  me  that  he  will  not  much  advance  his  affairs  by  stirring.** 


•••  »«riU»».  ^  »«"• 
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^!^«  slightest  pretence  to  declare  the  King's  friends  duly  elected. 
"'^^^^  Every  placeman,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  must  be 
made  to  understand  that,  if  he  wi£^ed  to  retain  his  office,  he 
must,  at  this  conjuncture,  support  the  throne  by  his  vote  and 
interest.  The  High  Commission  meanwhile  would  keep  its 
eye  on  the  clergy.  The  boroughs,  whidb  had  just  been  re- 
modelled to  serve  one  turn,  might  be  remodelled  agidn  to 
serve  another.  By  such  means  the  King  hoped  to  obtidn  a 
majorit}'  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Upper  House  would 
then  be  at  his  mercy.  He  had  undoubtedly  by  law  the  power 
of  creating  peers  without  limit:  and  this  power  he  was  fully 
determined  to  use.  He  did  not  wish,  and  indeed  no  sovereign 
can  wish,  to  make  the  highest  honour  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  crown  worthless.  He  cherished  the  hope  that,  by  calling 
up  some  heirs  apparent  to  the  assembly  in  which  they  must 
ultimately  sit,  and  by  conf^ng  English  titles  on  some  Scotch 
and  Irish  Lords ,  he  might  be  able  to  secure  a  majority  without 
ennobling  new  men  in  such  numbers  as  to  bring  ridicule  on 
the  coronet  and  the  ermine  But  there  was  no  extremity  to 
which  he  was  not  prepared  to  go  in  case  of  necessity.  When 
in  a  large  company  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  the  peers 
would  fHrove  intractable,  **0h,  silly,'*  cried  Sunderland, 
turning  to  Churdiill ;  ''your  troop  of  guards  shall  be  called  up 
to  the  House  of  Lords."  * 

JBaving  determined  to  pack  a  Parliament,  James  set  him- 
self energetically  and  methodically  to  the  work.  A  procla- 
mation appeared  in  the  Gazette,  announcing  that  the  King 
had  determined  to  revise  the  Commissions  of  Peace  and  of 
Lieutenancy,  and  to  retain  in  public  employment  only  such 
gentlemen  as  should  be  disposed  to  support  his  policy.**  A 
committee  of  seven  Privy  Councillors  sate  at  Whitehall,  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating — such  was  the  phrase  —  the  muni- 
cipid  corporations.  In  this  committee  Jeffreys  alone  re- 
presented the  Protestant  interest.  Powis  alone  represented 
the  moderate  Roman  Catholics.    All  the  other  members  be- 

*  Told  by  Lord  Bradford,  who  was  present,  to  Dartmouth;  Dote  on 
Burnet,  i.  155. 

♦•  London  Gazette,  Dec.  12. 1681. 
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longed  to  the  Jesuitical  faction,     Among  them  was  Fetre,  chap. 
who  had  jnf  t  been  sworn  of  the  Cocmcil.    Till  he  took  his  seat    ^^^ 
at  the  board,  his  elevation  had  been  kept  a  profound  secret 
from  everybody  but  Sunderland.    The  public  indignation  at 
this  new  violation  of  the  law  was  clamoroosly  esquressed;  and 
it  was  remarked  that  the  Roman  Catholics  were  even  louder 
in  censure  than  the  Protestants.     The  vain  and  ambitious 
Jesuit  was  now  charged  witii  the  business  of  destroying  and 
reconstructing  half  the  constituent  bodies  in  the  kingdom. 
Under  the  committee  of  Privy  Councillors  a  subcommittee 
consisting  of  bustling  agents  less  eminent  in  rank  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  details    Local  subcommittees  Th«  Boa rd 
of  regulators  all  over  the  country  corresponded  with  the  cen-  utors!**'. 
tral  board  at  Westminster.* 

The  persons  on  whom  James  chiefly  relied  for  assistance 
in  his  new  and  arduous  enterprise  wereti>e  Lords  Lieutenants. 
Every  Lord  Lieutenant  received  written  curders  directing  him 
to  go  down  immediately  into  his  coun^.  There  he  was  to 
summon  belbre  him  all  his  deputies,  and  all  the  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  to  put  to  them  a  series  of  interrogatories  framed  ' 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  they  would  act  at  a  gene* 
nd  election.  He  was  to  take  down  the  answers  in  writing,  and 
to  transmit  them  to  the  government.  He  was  to  furnish  a  list 
ofsuch  Roman  Catholics,  and  such  Protestant  Dissenters,  as 
might  be  best  qualified  for  the  bench  and  for  comwAuds  in  the 
militia.  He  was  also  to  examine  into  the  state  of  all  the 
boroughs  in  his  county,  and  to  make  such  reports  as  might  bo 
necessary  to  guide  the  operations  of  the  board  of  regulators. 
It  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  must  himself  perform  these 
duties,  and  that  he  could  not  be  permitted  to  delegate  them  to 
any  other  person.** 

The  first  efiect  produced  by  these  orders  would  have  at  Mtw' 
once  sobered  a  prince  less  in&tuated  than  James.    Half  the  uente- 
Lords  Lieutenants  of  England  peremptorily  refused  to  stoop  uuicd!'' 

*  Bonrepaax  to  Sefgnslay,  Not.  i|<»    Gitten,  Nov.  U«;    Lords 
Journals,  Dee.  20. 1680. 
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vm*'  to  the  odious  service  which  was  required  of  them.  They  were 
'  mx/  immediately  dismissed.  All  those  who  incurred  this  glorious 
disgrace  were  peers  of  high  consideration;  and  all  had 
hitherto  been  regarded  as  firm  supporters  of  monarchy.  Some 
names  m  the  list  deserve  especial  notice. 
The  E«ri  The  noblest  subject  in  England,  and  indeed,  as  English- 
ferd.'*  n^6n  lovcd  to  say,  the  noblest  subject  in  Europe,  was  Aubrey 
de  Vere,  twentieth  and  last  of  the  old  Earls  of  Oxford.  He 
derived  his  title  through  an  uninterrupted  male  descent  from  a 
time  when  the  families  of  Howard  and  Seymour  were  still 
obscure,  when  the  Nevilles  and  Percies  enjoyed  only  a  pro- 
vincial  celebrity,  and  when  even  the  great  name  of  Flan- 
tagenet  had  not  yet  been  heard  in  England.  One  chief  of  the 
house  of  De  Vere  had  held  high  command  at  Hastings: 
another  had  marched,  with  Godfrey  and  Tancred«  over 
heaps  of  slaughtered  Moslem ,  to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ* 
The  first  Earl  t)f  Oxford  had  been  minister  of  Henry  Beau- 
clerc.  The  third  Earl  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
Lords  who  extorted  the  Great  Charter  from  John.  The 
seventh  Earl  had  fought  bravely  at  Cressy  and  Poictiers.  The 
thirteenth  Earl  had,  through  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune, 
been  the  chief  of  the  party  of  the  Red  Rose,  and  had  led  the 
van  on  the  decisive  day  of  Bosworth.  The  seventeenth  Earl 
had  shone  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and  had  won  for  liimself 
an  honourable  place  among  the  early  masters  of  English 
poetry.  The  nineteenth  Earl  had  fallen  in  arms  for  the  Pro- 
testant religion  and  for  the  liberties  of  Europe  under  the  walls 
of  Maestricht.  His  son  Aubrey,  in  whom  closed  the  longest 
and  most  illustrious  line  of  nobles  that  England  has  seen,  a 
man  of  loose  morals,  but  of  inoffensive  temper  and  of  courtly 
manners,  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Essex,  and  Colonel  of  the 
Blues.  His  nature  was  not  factious ;  and  his  interest  inclined 
him  to  avoid  a  rupture  with  the  Court;  for  his  estate  was 
encumbered,  and  his  military  command  lucrative.  He  was 
summoned  to  the  royal  closet;  and  an  explicit  declaration  of 
his  intentions  was  demanded  from  him.  "Sir,*'  answered 
Oxford,  "I  will  stand  by  your  Majesty  against  all  enemies  to 
the  last  drop  of  my  blood.    But  this  is  matter  of  conscience. 
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aAd  I  cannot  comply.**     Ho  was  instantly  depHved  of  his  ^v'* 
lieatenancy  and  of  his  regiment.*  ■  ^^gj]  •' 

Inferior  in  antiquity  and  splendour  to  the  house  of  De  Th«  Eari 
Vcre,  but  to  the  house  of  Do  Vere  alone,  was  the  house  of  J^^^^^ 
Talbot.  Ever  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  the  Tal-  hwy. 
bots  had  sate  among  the  peers  of  the  realm.  The  earldom  of 
Shrewsbury  had  been  bestowed,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  on 
John  Talbot,  the  antagonist  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  He  had 
been  long  remembered  by  his  countrymen  with  tenderness 
and  reverence  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  those  warriors 
who  had  striven  to  erect  a  great  English  empire  on  the  Conti- 
nent  of  Europe.  The  stubborn  courage  which  ho  had  shown 
in  the  midst  of  disasters  had  made  him  an  object  of  interest 
greater  than  more  fortunate  captains  had  inspired,  and  his 
death  had  furnished  a  singularly  touching  scene  to  our  early 
stage.  His  posterity  had,  during  two  centuries,  flourished  in 
great  honour.  The  head  of  the  family  at  the  time  of  the 
Restoration  was  Francis,  the  eleventh  Earl,  a  Boman  Car 
tholie.  His  death  had  been  attended  by  circumstances  such 
as,  even  in  those  licentious  times  which  immediately  followed 
the  downfall  of  the  Puritan  tyranny,  had  moved  men  to  horror 
and  pity.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  in  the  course  of  his 
vagrant  amours  was  for  a  moment  attracted  by  the  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  She  was  easily  won.  Her  lord  challenged  the 
gallant,  and  fell.  Some  said  that  the  abandoned  woman 
witnessed  the  combat  in  man's  attire,  and  others  that  she 
dasped  her  victorious  lover  to  her  bosom  while  his  shirt  was 
still  dripping  with  the  blood  of  her  husband.  The  honours  of 
the  murdered  man  descended  to  his  infant  son  Charles.  As 
the  orphan  grew  up  to  man's  estate,  it  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged that  of  the  young  nobility  of  England  none  had  been 
io  richly  gifted  by  nature.  His  person  was  pleasing,  his 
temper  singularly  sweet,  his  parts  such  as,  if  he  had  been 

*  ilalstead*s  Succinct  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  \ere,  IftSS;  CoU 
lhis*8  nistoricat  CollecUoos.  See  in  Ihe  Lords*  Journals,  and  in  Jones's 
Reports ,  the  proceedings  respecting  ibe  earldom  of  Oxford ,  in  March 
and  April  162|.  The  exordium  of  the  speech  of  iord  Chief  Justice 
Crew  is  among  the  finest  specimens  of  the  ancient  English  eloqueoee. 
CiUers,  Feb.  ^|.  1688. 
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^^«  bom  in  a  humble  rank ,  might  well  have  raised  hhn  to  the 
height  of  ciTil  greatness.  All  these  advantages  he  had  so  im- 
proved that,  before  he  was  of  age,  he  was  allowed  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  gentlemen  and  finest  scholars  of  his  time.  His 
learning  is  proved  by  notes  which  are  still  extant  in  his  hand- 
writing on  books  in  almost  every  department  of  literature.  He 
spoke  French  like  a  gentleman  of  Lewb's  bedchamber,  and 
Italian  like  a  citizen  of  Florence.  It  was  impossible  that  a  youth 
of  such  parts  should  not  be  anxious  to  understand  the  grounds 
on  whic^  his  family  had  refused  to  conform  to  the  religion  of 
the  state.  He  studied  the  disputed  points  closely,  submitted 
his  doubts  to  priests  of  his  own  faith,  laid  their  answers  before 
Tillotson,  weighed  the  arguments  on  both  sides  long  and 
attentively,  and,  after  an  invoQtigation  which  occupied  two 
years,  declared  himself  a  Protestant.  The  Cburch  of  Eng- 
land welcomed  the  illustrious  convert  with  delight.  His  po- 
pularity was  ^^^eat,.  and  became  greater  when  it  was  known 
that  royal  soUcitations  and  promises  had  been  vainly  em- 
ployed to  seduce  him  back  to  the  superstition  which  he  had 
abjured.  The  character  of  the  young  Earl  did  not  however 
developo  itself  in  a  manner  quite  satisfactory  to  those  who 
had  borne  the  chief  part  in  his  conversion.  His  morals  by  no 
means  esci^ped  the  contagion  of  fashionable  libertinism.  In 
truth  the  shock  which  had  overturned  his  early  prejudices  had 
at  the  same  time  unfixed  all  his  opinions,  and  lefl  him  to  the 
unchedsed  guidance  of  his  feelings.  But,  though  his  principles 
were  unsteady,  his  impulses  were  so  generous,  his  temper 
so  bland,  his  manners  so  gradous  and  easy,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible not  to  love  him.  He  was  early  called  the  King  of  Hearts, 
and  never,  through  a  long,  eventM,  and  chequered  life,  lost 
his  right  to  that  name.* 

Shrewsbury  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Staffordshire  and 
Colonel  of  one  of  the  regiments  of  horse  which  had  been 

*  Goxc's  Shrewsbury  Garrespondence ;  Maokay't  Mefnoirs;  Life  of 
Charles  Duke  •t  Shrewsbury,  ITIS;  Burnet,  i.  162.;  Bireh's  Life  of 
TUlotsoQ,  where  the  reader  will  find  a  letter  from  Tillotson  to  Shrews- 
bury, which  seems  to  me  a  model  of  serious,  friendly,  and  gentlemanlike 
reproof. 
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hilsed  in  consequence  of  the  Western  insorrecdon.    He  now  <^b^* 
refused  to  act  under  the  board  of  regulators,  and  wae  de-*  i^^/* 
priyed  of  both  his  commissions. 

None  of  the  English  nobles  enjoyed  a  larger  measure  Th«  lan 
of  public  favour  than  Charies  Sackville  Earl  of  Dorset.  He  •'^•"•»' 
was  indeed  a  remarkable  man.  In  his  youth  he  had  been 
one  of  the  most  notorious  libertines  of  the  wild  time  which 
followed  the  Restoration.  He  had  been  the  terror  of  the  City 
watch,  had  passed  many  nights  in  the  roundhouse,  and  had 
at  least  once  occupied  a  cell  in  Newgate.  His  passion  fbr 
Betty  Morrice,  and  for  N^  Gwynn,  who  called  him  her 
Charles  the  First,  had  given  no  smaU  amusement  and  scandal 
to  the  town.*  Tet,  in  the  midst  of  follies  and  viees,  his 
courageous  spirit,  his  fine  nndentanding,  and  his  natural 
goodness  of  heart,  had  been  consj^ouous.  Men  said  that 
the  excesses  in  whidi  he  indulged  were  common  between  him 
and  the  whole  race  of  gay  young  Cavaliers ,  but  that  his  sym- 
pathy with  human  suffering  and  the  generosity  with  which 
he  made  reparation  to  those  whom  his  ^fi^ks  had  injured  were 
all  his  own.  His  associates  were  astonished  by  the  distindtion 
wliich  the  public  made  between  him  Wfvd  them.  **He  may  do 
what  he  chooses,"  said  Wilmot;  "he  is  never  in  the  wrong." 
The  judgment  of  the  world  became  still  more  favourable  to 
Dorset  when  he  had  been  sobered  by  time  and  marriage,  ffis 
graceful  manner,  his  brilliant  conirenation,  his  toh  heart, 
his  open  hand,  were  universally  praised.  No  day  passed,  it 
was  said,  in  which  some  distressed  family  had  not  reason  to 
bless  his  name.  And  yet,  with  all  his  good-nature,  such  was 
the  keenness  of  his  wit  that  scoffers  whose  sarcasm  all  the 
town  feared  stood  in  craven  fear  of  the  sarcasm  of  Dorset. 
All  political  parties  esteemed  and  caressed  him ;  but  politics 
were  not  much  to  his  taste.  Had  he  been  driven  by  necessity 
to  exert  himsdf,  he  would  probably  have  risen  to  the  highest 

*  The  Kfag  was  ooly  If  ell's  Charles  ni.  Whether  Do¥sM  or  Major 
Hart  had  the  hooour  of  being  her  Charles  I.  is  a  point  open  to  dispute. 
Bat  the  eridenee  in  faroar  of  Dorset's  claim  seems  to  me  to  prepon- 
derate. See  the  suppressed  passage  of  Burnet,  i.  26S.;  and  Pepys's 
Marj,  Oct.  SI.  iSfl. 
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CHAP,  posts  in  the  state;  but  he  was  bom  to  rank  so  high  and  wealth 
so  ample  that  many  of  the  motives  which  impel  men  to  engage 
in  public  affairs  were  wanting  to  him.  He  took  just  so  much 
part  in  parliamentary  and  diplomatic  business  as  sufficed  to 
show  that  he  wanted  nothing  but  inclination  to  rival  Danby 
and  Sunderland,  and  turned  away  to  pursuits  which  pleased 
him  better.  Like  many  other  men  who,  with  great  natural 
abilities,  are  constitutionally  and  habitually  indolent,  he 
became  an  intellectual  voluptuary,^  and  a  master  of  all  those 
pleasing  branches  of  knowledge  which  can  be  acquired  with- 
out severe  application.  He  was  allowed  to  be  the  best  judge 
of  painting,  of  sculpture,  of  architecture,  of  acting,  that 
the  Court  could  show.  On  questions  of  polite  learning  his 
decisions  were  regarded  at  all  the  coffee-houses  as  without 
appeal.  More  than  one  clever  play  which  had  failed  on  the 
first  representation  was  supported  by  his  single  authority 
against  the  whole  clamour  of  the  pit,  and  came  forth  success- 
ful from  the  second  trial.  The  delicacy  of  his  taste  in  French 
composition  was  extolled  by  Saint  Evremond  and  La  Fontaine. 
Such  a  patron  of  letters  England  had  never  seen.  His  bounty 
was  bestowed  with  equal  judgment  and  liberality,  and  was 
confined  to  no  sect  or  faction.  Men  of  genius,  estranged 
from  each  other  by  literary  jealousy  or  by  difference  of  poli- 
tical opinion,  joined  in  acknowledging  his  impartial  kindness. 
Dryden  owned  that  he  had  been  saved  from  ruin  by  Dorset's 
princely  generosity.  Yet  Montague  and  Prior,  who  had 
keenly  satirised  Dryden,  were  introduced  by  Dorset  into 
public  life;  and  the  best  comedy  of  Dryden*8  mortal  enemy, 
Shadwell,  was  written  at  Dorset's  country  seat.  The  muni- 
ficent Earl  might,  if  such  had  been  his  wish,  have  been  the 
rival  of  those  of  whom  he  was  content  to  be  the  benefactor. 
For  the  verses  which  he  occasionally  composed,  unstudied 
as  they  are,  exhibit  the  traces  of  a  genius  which,  assiduously 
cultivated,  would  have  produced  something  great.  In  the 
small  volume  of  his  works  may  be  found  songs  which  have 
the  easy  vigour  of  Suckling,  and  littie  satires  which  sparkle 
with  wit  as  splendid  as  that  of  Butier.* 

*  Pepys^s  Diary;  Prior's  dedicalioo  of  his  poems  to  the  Duke  o( 
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Dorset  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Snssex :  and  to  Susses^  the  ^^* 
board  of  regulators  looked  with  great  anxiety :  for  in  no  other  -  ^g^^  ■ 
county,  Cornwall  and  Wiltshire  excepted,  were  there  so  many 
small  boroughs.  He  was  ordered  to  repair  to  his  post.  No 
person  who  knew  him  expected  that  he  would  obey.  He  gare 
such  an  answer  as  became  him,  and  was  informed  that  his 
services  were  no  longer  needed.  The  interest  which  his 
many  noble  and  amiable  qualities  inspired  was  heightened 
when  it  was  known  that  he  had  received  by  the  post  an  ano- 
nymous billet  telling  him  that,  if  he  did  not  promptly  comply 
with  the  King's  wishes,  all  his  wit  and  popularity  should  not 
save  him  from  assassination*  A  similar  warning  was  sent  to 
Shrewsbury.  Threatening  letters  were  then  much  more  rare 
than  they  afterwards  became*  It  is  therefore  not  strange 
that  the  people,  excited  as  they  were,  should  have  been 
disposed  to  believe  that  the  best  and  noblest  Englishmen 
were  really  marked  out  for  Popish  daggers.*  Just  when 
these  letters  were  the  talk  of  all  London,  the  mutilated 
corpse  of  a  noted  Puritan  was  found  in  the  streets.  It  was 
soon  discovered  that  the  murderer  had  acted  from  no  reli- 
gious or  political  motive.  But  the  first  suspicions  of  the 
populace  fell  on  the  Papists.  The  mangled  remains  were 
carried  in  procession  to  the  house  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  Savoy ; 
and  during  a  few  hours  the  fear  and  rage  of  the  populace 
were  scarcely  less  violent  than  on  the  day  when  Godfrey  was 
borne  to  his  grave.** 


Dorset;  Johnson's  Lire  of  Dorset;  Dryden*8  Essay  on  Satire,  and  De- 
dication of  the  Essay  on  Dramatic  Poesy.  The  affection  of  Dorset  for 
-hit  wife  and  his  strict  fidelity  to  her  are  mentioned  with  great  contempt 
by  thai  profiigate  coxcomb  Sir  George  Elherege  in  his  letters  from 
Ratisbon,  Dec.  ^g.  i68T,  and  Jan.  H.  168S;  ShadwelPs  Dedication  of  the 
Squire  of  Alsatia;  Burnet,  1.  264. ;  Mackay's  Characters.  Some  parts  of 
Dorset's  efaaracter  are  well  touched  in  his  epitaph,  written  by  Pope: 
**Yet soft  his  nature,  though  severe  his  lay;" 

and  again: 

^' Blest  courtier,  who  could  king  and  country  please, 
Yet  sacred  keep  bis  friendships  and  his  ease.'* 

•  Barillon,  Jan.  ft.  ^^i  Citlers,  J~; 

••  Adda,  Feb.  ^.  if- 1688. 

}lacatUay,  Uistgry,  Ul,  |Q 
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^^•'  The  other  diamitaions  mast  be  more  eonciAely  rdaled. 
*  lin.  The  Duke  of  Somenety  whose  regiment  had  beei^  taben  firom 
him  gome  months  before,  waa  now  turned  ont.  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire*  The  North 
Riding  was  taken  from  Yisoonnt  Fauconberg,  Shropshire 
from  Viscount  Newark,  and  LaAeashire  firom  the  £^1  of 
Derby,  grandson  of  that  gaUaat  Gayalier  wha  had  faced 
death  so  bravely,  both  on.  the  field  of  battle  and  on  Hie 
scaffold,  fb9  the  House  of  Stuart.  The  Earl  of  F^nbroke, 
who  had  recently  oerved  the  c^oown  with  fideli;^  and  split 
against  Monmouth,  was  displaced  in  Wiltshire,  the  Earl  of 
lEUitland  in  Leiceisterahire,  the  Earl  ofBridgewater  in  Buck- 
inghamshire, the  Earl  of  Thanet  ia  Cumberland,  the  Eart 
of  Northampton  in  Warwickshire,  the  Eaid  of  Abingdon  in 
Oxfordshire,  and  the  Ead  of  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire.  Scarsf 
dale  waa  also  deprived  of  a  re^ment  of  cavahryv  <ukd  of  an 
office  in  the  houaehoM  of  Ijho  Frinoeaa  of  Denmark.  She 
made  a  alruggle  to  retain  hia  aervlcea,  and  yielded  <Hkly  to  a 
peremptory^  command  of  her-  father.  The  Earl  of  Qa^na* 
borough  waa  ejected,  not  only  from  the  Lieutenancy  of  flamp- 
ahira,  but  alao  from  the  government  of  Portamouth  and  ik» 
rangerahip  of  the  New  Forest,  two  places  for  which  he  had, 
only  a  few  montha  before,  given  five. thousand  poni^da.  ^ 

The  King  could  not  find  Lords  of  great  note»  or  indeed 

Protestant  Lords  of  any  sort,  who  would  accept  the  vacant 

offices.    It  was  necessary  to  assign  two  shires  to  Jeffireya,  a 

new  man  whose  landed  property  was  small,  and  two  to  Preston 

wl^o  was  not  even  an  English  peer.    The  other  coui^^es  which 

had  bee^i  left  "virithout  governors  wf^e  entrusted,  vrith,  scarcely 

an  exception,  to  known  Roman  Catholics,   ov  to.  coovtieva 

who  had  secretly  promised  the  King  to  declare  themselves 

Romaic  CathoUca  as  soon  as  they  cpuld  do  so  with  pn|den,pe* 

Qnestioiu      At  length  tlie  new  machinery  was  put  inaction;  and  soon 

Sacis.*^*  from  every  corner  of  the  reabn  arrived  the  news  of  complete 

utM,      and  hopelesa  fulure.     The  catechism  by  which  the  Lords 

Lieutenants  had  been  directed  to  test  the  sentiments  of  the 

•  BarUloo,  Dee.  A-  A. «.  i«T;  CUler«,  ^^^  Dec  A- 
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eonntry  gentlemen  consisted  of  three  qnesdons.  Every  <^^* 
Biagistrftle  and  Deputy  Lieutenant  wag  to  be  aaicedy  first,  m^'- 
whether,  if  he  should  be  chosen  to  sa^ve  in  Parliament,  he 
would  liFotci.  for  a  bill  firamed  on  the  piincii^es  of  the  Declara* 
tion  of  Indulgence;  secondly,  whether,  as  an  elector^  he 
would  support  candidates  who  would  engage  to  vote  for  such 
&  bill;  and«  thirdly,  whether,  in  hia  private  oi^Micity,  he 
would  aid  the  King's  benevolent  designs  by  li^ng  in  friend- 
ship with,  people  of  all  religious  persuasions.* 

As  soon  as  the  questions  got  abroad,  a  form  of  imsw^r,  **>^  *^«^' 
drawn  up  with  admirable  skill,  was  circulated  all  over  the 
kingdom.,  and  was  generally  adopted.  It  was.  to  the  foUowioig 
eSect^t  '*  As.  a  Hi^ember  of  the  House  of  Comanons,  should  I 
have  the  hpnouv  of  a  seat  there ,  I  shaU  think  it  m^  duty  care- 
fully to  weigli  such  reasons  aa  may  be  adduced  in  debate  for 
and  against  a  Bill  of  Indulgence,  and  then.  to»  vote  according 
to  my  conscientious  conviction.  As  an  elector,  I  shall  ^ve 
my  sui^ort  to  candidates  whose  notions  of  the  duty  of  a.  re- 
presentative agree  witb  my  own*  As  a  private,  man>,  it  is  my 
wish  to  live  in  peace  and  charity  with  every  body."  This  Failure 
answer,  fur  more  provoking  Uian  a  direct  refusal,  because  King's 
slightly  tinged  with  a  sober  and  decorous  irony  which  could  p^*°^' 
notwdl  be  resented,  was  all  that  the  emissaries  of  the  Court 
oould  extract  firom  most  of  the  country  gentlemen.  Argu- 
i&entA,  promises,  threats,  wwe  tried  in  vain»  The  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  though  a  Protestant,  and  thou^  dissatisfied  with 
tihe  proceedings  of  the  government,  had  consented  to  become 
its  agent  in  two  counties.  He  went  first  to  Suan*ey ,  where  he 
soon  found  that  nothing  could  be  done.**  He  then  repaired 
to  Norfolk,  and  returned  to  inform  the  King  that,  of  seventy 
gentlemen  of  note  who  bore  office  in  that  great  province,  only 
six  had  held  out  hopes  that  they  should  support  the  policy 
of  the  Court.**"    The  Duke  of  Beaufort,   whose  authority 

•  Cilters,!^  16OT;  Lonsdale's  Memoirs. 
-  Qtlers,  ^p^  1687.  •«  Ibid.  ^^  168|. 

^  '    Dm.  1^.  Jftn.6.  • 
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CHAP,  extended  over  four  English  shires  and  over  the  whole  princl- 
'  I68T.  pft^'^y  of  Wales,  came  up  to  Whitehall  with  an  account  not 
less  discouraging.*  Rochester  was  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hert- 
fordshire. All  his  little  stock  of  virtue  had  been  expended  in 
his  struggle  against  the  strong  temptation  to  sell  his  religion 
for  lucre.  He  was  still  bound  to  the  Court  by  a  pension  of  four 
thousand  pounds  a  year;  and  in  return  for  this  pension  he  was 
willing  to  perform  any  service,  however  illegal  or  degrading, 
provided  only  that  he  were  not  required  to  go  through  the 
forms  of  a  reconciliation  with  Rome.  He  had  readily  under- 
taken to  manage  his  county;  and  he  exerted  himself,  as 
usual,  with  indiscreet  heat  and  violence.  But  his  anger  was 
thrown  away  on  the  sturdy  squires  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself.  They  told  him  with  one  voice  that  they  would  send 
up  no  man  to  Parliament  who  would  vote  for  taking  away  the 
safeguards  of  the  Protestant  religion.**  The  same  answer  was 
given  to  the  Chancellor  in  Buckinghamshire.**'  The  gentry 
of  Shropshire,  assembled  at  Ludlow,  unanimously  refused 
to  fetter  themselves  by  the  pledge  which  the  King  demanded 
of  them,  t  The  Earl  of  Yarmouth  reported  from  Wiltshire 
that,  of  sixty  magistrates  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  with  whom 
he  had  conferred,  only  seven  had  given  favourable  answers, 
and  that  even  those  seven  could  not  be  trusted.ff  The  rene- 
gade Peterborough  made  no  progress  inNorthamptonshire.ftt 
His  brother  renegade  Dover  was  equally  unsuccessful  in 
Cambridgeshire.  §  Preston  brought  cold  news  from  Cumber- 
land and  Westmoreland.  Dorsetshire  and  Huntingdonshire 
were  animated  by  the  same  spirit    The  Earl  of  Bath,  after  a 

•filters,  ^=^i68j. 

**  Rochester's  offensive  warmth  on  this  occasion  is  twice  noticed  by 
Johnstone,  Mov.  25.  and  Dec.  8.  1687.  His  failure  is  mentioned  b| 
Gitters,  Dec.  A. 

♦••  Ciiters,  Dec.  A- 1687.  +  Ibid.  Dec.  {J.  1687.- 

S  Ibid.  NOY.  il  1687. 
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long  canvass,  returned  from  the  West  with  gloomy  tidings,  chap. 
He  had  been  authorised  to  make  the  most  tempting  offers  to  ■  |ggg*  - 
the  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In  particular  he  bad  promised 
that,  if  proper  respect  were  shown  to  the  royal  wishes,  the 
trade  in  tin  should  be  freed  from  the  oppressive  restrictions 
under  which  it  lay.  But  this  lure,  which  at  another  time 
would  have  proved  irresistible,  was  now  slighted.  All  the 
Justices  and  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  Devonshire  and  Cornwall, 
without  a  single  dissenting  voice,  declared  that  they  would 
put  life  and  property  in  jeopardy  for  the  King,  but  that  the 
Protestant  religion  was  dearer  ta  them  than  either  life  or 
property.  "And,  Sir,"  said  Bath,  "if  your  Majesty  should 
dismiss  all  these  gentlemen,  their  successors  would  give 
exactly  the  same  answer."  *  If  there  was  any  district  in  which 
the  government  might  have  hoped  for  success,  that  district 
was  Lancashire.  Considerable  doubts  had  been  felt  as  to  the 
result  of  what  was  passing  there.  In  no  part  of  the  realm  had 
BO  many  opulent  and  honourable  families  adhered  to  the  old 
religion.  Tlie  heads  of  many  of  those  fainilies  had  already, 
by  virtue  of  the  dispensing  power,  been  made  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  entrusted  with  conunands  in  the  militia.  Tet  from 
Lancashire  the  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  himself  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, reported  that  two  thirds  of  his  deputies  and  of  the 
magistrates  were  opposed  to  the  Court.**  But  the  proceedings 
in  Hampshire  wounded  the  King's  pride  still  more  deeply. 
Arabella  Churchill  had,  more  than  twenty  years  before,  borne 
him  a  son,  widely  renowned,  at  a  later  period,  as  one  of  the 
most  skilful  captains  of  Europe.  The  youth ,  named  James 
Fitzjames,  had  as  yet  given  no  promise  of  the  eminence  which 
he  afterwards  attained:  but  his  manners  were  so  gentle  and 
inoiTensivo  that  he  had  no  enemy  except  Mary  of  Modena, 
who  had  long  hated  the  child  of  the  concubine  with  the  bitter 
hatred  of  a  childless  wife.  A  small  part  of  the  Jesuitical 
faction  had,   before  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  was  an- 

•  Ciuers,  April  4|.  1688. 
**  The  anxiety  about  Lancashire  is  mentioned  bt  Citters ,  in  a  des- 

Eatch  dated  Nov.  if.  1687;   the  result  in  a  despatcn  dated  four  days 
Iter. 
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CH^.  nounced,  seriously  thought  of  setting  him  up  as  a  competitoir 
'  luii  ^^  *^®  Princess  of  Orange.*  When  it  is  remembered  how 
signally  Monmouth,  though  boliered  by  the  populace  to  bo 
legitimate  t  and  though  the  champion  of  the  nationai  religion, 
had  failed  in  a  similar  competition,  it  most  s^em  extraordi- 
nary that  any  man  should  have  been  so  mneh^  bilinded  by  fkna- 
ticism  as  to  think  of  placing  on  the  throne  one  who  was 
universally  known  to  be  a  Popish  bastard.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  absurd  design  was  ever  countenanced  by  the  King. 
The  boy,  however,  was  acknowledged;  and  whatever  dis- 
tinctions a  subjiect,  not  of  the  royal  blood,  could  hope  to 
attain  were  bestowed  on  him.  He  had  been  Created  Duke 
of  Berwick;  and  he  was  now  loaded  with  honourable  and 
lucrative  employments ,  taken  from  those  noblemen  who  had 
refused  to  comply  with  the  royal  commands.  He  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Oxford  as  Colonel  of  the  Blues,  and  the  Earl  of 
Gainsborough  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Hampshire,  Ranger 
of  the  New  Forest,  and  Grovemor  of  Portsmouth.  On  the 
frontier  of  Hampslure  Berwick  expocted  to  have  been  met, 
according  to  custom,  by  a  long  cavalcade  of  baronets,  knights, 
and  squires:  but  not  a  single  p^ton  of  note  appeared  to 
welcome  liim.  He  sent  out  letters  commanding  the  attendance 
of  the  gentry:  but  only  five  or  six  paid  the  smallest  attention 
to  his  summons.  The  rest  did  not  wait  to  be  diranissod. 
They  declared  tiiat  they  would  take  no  psil;  in  the  civil  or 
military  government  of  their  county  while  th^  King  was  re- 
presented there  by  a  Papist,  and  voluntarily  Isud  down  their 


commissions.  ** 


Sunderland,  who  had  been  named  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Warwickshire  in  the  room  of  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  found 
some  excuse  for  not  going  down  to  face  the  indignation  and 
contempt  of  the  gentry  of  that  shire ;  and  his  plea  was  the 
more  read^y  admitted  because  the  King  had,  by  that  time, 
begun  to  feel  that  the  spirit  of  the  mstio  gently  Was  not  to  bo 
bent.»»* 

•  Bonrep^OT,  July  \\.  1687  ••  Citters,  Feb.  tV  *«W, 

•*'  Cillers,  April  T»jr.  1698. 
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It  is  to  be  obflMved  tfliat  those  iHho  displayed  this  spirit  c^. 
were  not  the  old  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuaort.    The  Com-    mgj* 
missiooie  of  Peaee  and  LieuteniMiey-  had  long  been  eareiiilly 
purged  of  all  republican  namesi    The  persons  from  iHiom  the 
court  had  in  vain  attempted  to  extract  ajiy  promise  of  snpport 
were>  with  scarcely  an  exception^  Tories.    The  elde^  imiong 
them  could  stitt  sho^  soars  giTen  by  the  sWords  of  Round- 
heads ,  and  receipts  for  plate  jent  to  €9Mtf les  tiie  First  in  his 
distress.    The  younger  had  atdhered  firmly  to  James  against 
Shaftesbury  and  MonmoUth*    Such  were  ^e  men  who  ^ere 
now  turned  out  of  office  in  a  mass  by  the  yery  prince  to  whom 
they  had  given  such  sigatol  proofs  of  fidelity^   Dibmission  how- 
ever only  made  them  more  resolute.    It  had  become  a  sacred 
point  of  honour  aiiiong  them  to  stand  st6utly  by  one  another 
m  this  crisis.    Thei^e  could  be  no  doubt  tbat^  if  the  suffrage 
of  the  freeholders  wCre  fairiy  taken,  not  lii^ngle  knight  of 
the  shire  favourable  to  thepoUi^  of  the  gOtemtnOnt  would  be 
retiuned.    Men  therefore  asked  one  AnMhialr,  with  no  small 
anadety ,  whether  the  suffirageb  we^  likely  to  be  ftdrly  taken. 
The  list  of  the  Sheriffs  for  the  neW  year  Wati  fanpatiently  ex-  Ij^^^^^^ 
pected.    It  i^peared  while  thd  Lords  Lieutenants  were  still 
engaged  in  their  canvass »  and  was  received  with  a  gehend  cry 
of  aliurm  and  indignation.  Most  of  the  functionaries  who  were 
to  preside  at  the  ootinty  elections  v^ere  c/ither  Roman  Ca- 
tholics or  Protestant  Dissenteri  who  had  exprei^sed  thehr  ap^ 
probation  of  the  Indulgence.*    For  a  time  Ae  inost  gloomy 
apprehensions  prevailed:  but  soon  they  begkn  to  subside. 
There  was  good  reason  to  believe  that  there  ^as  a  point 
beyond  which  the  King  could  not  reckon  oA  th^  suj[)port  even 
of  those  Sheriffs  who  were  members  of  his  own  Church. 
Between  the  Roman  Catholic  ebuitier  and  th^Roman  Catholic  Character 
country  gentleman  there  was  very  little  sympatliy.  That  cabal  ^^^.*„ 
which  donuneored  at  Whitehall  consisted  partly  of  fkiiatics,  ^*^f  ^^ 
who  were  ready  to  b^eak  thorough  all  rules  of  morality  and  to  ^nue? 
throw  the  world  into  confhsion  for  the  purpose  of  propagating  ^*^  - 
thdr  religioh,  and  ^/ktAy  of  hypodiitesiHio,  for  ItCte,  had 
apostatis^  from  the  faith  in  which  th^y  had  been  brought  tp, 
*  London  Oatolto,  Doe.  S.  i9St;  GHten,  Dec.  i^. 
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9^*  ftnd  who  now  overacted  tlie  zeal  characteristic  of  neoph^rtes* 
■  143^"  Both  the  fanatical  and  the  hypocritical  courtiers  were  ge^ 
nerally  destitute  of  all  English  feeling.  In  some  of  them  de- 
votion to  their  Church  had  extinguished  every  national  senti- 
ment* Some  were  Irishmen,  whose  patriotism  consisted  in 
mortal  hatred  of  the  Saxon  conquerors  of  Ireland.  Some, 
again,  were  traitors ,  who  received  regular  hire  from  a  foreign 
power.  Some  had  passed  a  great  part  of  their  lives  abroad, 
and  either  were  mere  cosmopolites,  or  felt  a  positive  distaste 
for  the  manners  and  institutions  of  the  country  which  was  now 
subjected  to  their  rule.  Between  such  men  and  the  lord  of  a 
Cheshire  or  Staffordshire  manor  who  adliered  to  the  old 
Church  there  was  scarcely  anything  in  common.  He  was  nei- 
ther a  fanatic  nor  a  hypocrite.  He  was  a  Roman  Catholic  be- 
cause his  father  and  grand-father  had  been  so;  and  he  held 
his  hereditary  faith,  as  men  generally  hold  a  hereditary  faitli, 
sincerely,  but  with  little  enthusiasm.  In  all  other  points 
he  was  a  mere  English  squire,  and,  if  he  differed  from  the 
neighbouring  squires,  differed  from  them  by  being  somewhat 
more  simple  and  clownish  than  they.  The  disabilities  under 
which  he  lay  had  prevented  his  mind  from  ex|)anding  to  the 
standard,  moderate  as  that  standard  was,  which  the  minds  of 
Protestant  country  gentlemen  then  ordinarily  attained.  Ex- 
cluded, when  a  boy,  from  Eton  and  Westminster,  when  a 
youth,  from  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  when  a  man,  from  Par- 
liament and  from  the  bench  of  justice,  he  generally  vegetated 
as  quietly  as  the  elms  of  the  avenue  which  led  to  his  ancestral 
grange.  His  cornfields,  his  dairy  and  his  cider  press,  his 
greyhounds,  his  fishing  rod  and  his  gun,  his  ale  and  his  to- 
bacco, occupied  almost  all  his  thoughts.  With  his  neigh- 
bours ,  in  spite  of  his  religion,  he  was  generally  on  good  terms. 
They  knew  him  to  be  unambitious  and  inoffensive.  He  was 
almost  always  of  a  good  old  family.  He  was  always  a  Cavalier. 
His  peculiar  notions  were  not  obtruded,  and  caused  no  an- 
noyance. He  did  not,  like  a  Puritan,  torment  himself  and 
others  witli  scruples  about  everything  that  was  pleasant.  On 
the  contrary,  he  was  as  keen  a  sportsman,  and  as  jolly  a  boon 
companion,  as  any  man  who  had  taken  the  oath  of  supremacy 
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tnd  the  dodflratioii  against  transubstantiation.    He  met  his  ^bap. 
brother  squires  at  the  coyer,  was  in  with  them  at  the  death,-  m,'- 
and,  when  the  sport  was  over,  took  them  home  with  him  to  a 
▼enison  pasty  and  to  October  four  years  in  bottle.    The  op- 
pressions which  he  had  undergone  had  not  been  such  as  to 
impel  him  to  any  desperate  resolution.   Even  when  his  Church 
was  barbarously  persecuted,  his  life  and  property  were  in 
little  danger.  The  most  impudent  false  witnesses  could  hardly 
venture  to  shock  the  common  sense  of  mankind  by  accusing 
him  of  being  a  conspirator.   The  Papists  whom  Oates  selected 
for  attack  were  peers,   prelates,  Jesuits,  Benedictines,  a 
busy  political  agent,  a  lawyer  in  high  practice ,  a  court  phy- 
sician.   The  Roman  CathoUc  country  gentleman,  protected 
by  his  obscurity,  by  his  peaceable  demeanour,  and  by  the 
good  will  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  carted  his  hay  or 
filled  his  bag  with  game  unmolested,  while  Coleman  and  Lang- 
home,  Whitbread  and  Pickering,  Archbishop  Plunkett  and 
Lord  Stafford,  died  by  the  halter  or  the  axe.    An  attempt 
was  indeed  made  by  a  knot  of  villains  to  bring  home  a  charge 
of  treason  to  Sir  Thomas  Gascoigne,  an  aged  Roman  Ca- 
tholic baronet  of  Yorkshire :  but  twelve  of  the  best  gentlemen 
of  the  West  Riding,  who  knew  his  way  of  life,  could  not  be 
convinced  that  their  honest  old  acquaintance  had  hired  cut- 
throats to  murder  the  King,  and,  in  spite  of  charges  which 
did  very  little  honour  to  the  bench,  found  a  verdict  of  Not 
Guilty.     Sometimes,   indeed,   the  head  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable provincial  family  might  reflect  with  bitterness  that 
he  was  excluded,  on  account  of  his  religion,  from  places  of 
honour  and  authority  which  men  of  humbler  descent  and  less 
ample  estate  were  thought  competent  to  fill ;  but  he  was  little 
disposed  to  risk  land  and  life  in  a  struggle  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds;  and  his  honest  English  spirit  would  have  shrunk 
wiUi  horror  from  means  such  as  were  contemplated  by  the 
Petres  and  Tyrconnels.    Indeed  he  would  have  been  as  ready 
as  any  of  his  Protestant  neighbours  to  gird  on  his  sword,  and 
to  put  pistols  in  his  holsters ,  for  the  defence  of  his  native  land 
against  an  invasion  of  French  or  Lrish  Papists.    Such  was  the 
general  character  of  the  men  to  whom  James  now  looked  as  to 
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c^-   hifl  most  trustwortiiy  inBtramentI  for  the  conduct  of  coimtf 

•  m^*'  elMtioMb     H«  icon  found  that  they  irefe  not  inclined  td 

tfarbw  fi^^y  the  eM^eem  of  their  neighbour,  and  to  endai^er 

their  htods  lund  their  estates »  by  rendlBring  him  aninfamons 

and  ciimind  schrtiee.    Several  of  them  refused  to  be  Sheriffs* 

Of  those  nfho  flocepted  the  shtfevalty  many  declared  Utikt  they 

would  discharge  thenr  duty  as  fdily  as  if  they  were  members 

of  the  Established  Church,  and  wotdd  retolrh  no  candidate 

who  had  not  li  reld  majority.  ^ 

Feeling        If  tho  King  could  place  Utdfe  confidence  even  in  his  Roman 

of  the      Catholic  Sheriffs,  still  less  could  he  rely  on  the  Puritans. 

seaten.   Slnco  4^0  publication  of  the  Deelaratfon  several  months  had 

elapsed  V  months  crowded  with  inqvorUtnt  ev^ts^  ^aonths  of 

unintertnitted  controversy.    Discussion  had  opened  the  eyes 

of  many  Disseaterfei:  but  the  acts  of  the  government,  and 

espedally  die  severity  with  which  Magdalene  College  had 

been  treated*,  had  done  more  than  even  the  pen  of  Hidifax  to 

alarm  and  to  unite  all  classes  of  Protestants.    Mobt  of  those 

sectaries  who  had  been  induced  to  express  gratitude  for  the 

Indulgence  were  now  ashamed  of  their  error,  and  were  de* 

**  About  twenty  years  befoire  ihU  time  a  Jesuit  had  noticed  the  re- 
tiring character  of  tbto  Roman  Ciatholic  country  gentleineb  of  England. 
*^La  nobiltA  Inglese,  senon  se  legata  in  senrigio  di  Gorte,  6  in  opera  di 
maestrato,  vive,  e  gode  it  ptii  dell*  anno  alia  campagna,  ne'  suoi  palagi 
e  poderi ,  dbVb  soh  liberi  e  padroni ;  e  ci6  tanto  piii  soUecitamente  i  Cat- 
tolici  quanto  piti  utilmente,  si  come  nietto  oSMtvati  coU." -^  Vlnghil- 
terra  descritu  dal  P.  Danielle  Bartoli.    Roma ,  IMl. 

**Many  of  the  Popish  SherifTs/'  Johnstone  wrote,  **haYe  estates,  and 
declare  that  whoever  expects  false  returns  from  them  Will  be  disap- 
pointed. The  Popish  gentry  that  live  at  their  bouses  in  the  country 
are  Aiueh  different  from  those  that  lite  here  in  towta.  Several  of  them 
have  refused  to  be  Sheriffs  or  Deputy  Lieutenants."    Dec.  S.  1687. 

Ronquillo  says  the  same.  ^^Algunos  Catolicos  que  fueron  nom- 
brados  por  sherifes  se  han  excusado  ,*'  Jan.  ^.  1688.  He  some  months 
later  assured  hii  court  that  the  Catholic  eduntry  gentlemen  would 
willingly  consent  to  a  compromise  of  which  the  terms  should  be  that 
the  penal  laws  should  be  abolished  and  the  test  retained.  "Estoy  in- 
formado,''  he  says,  *'que  los  Catolicos  de  las  provincias  no  lo  reprue- 
ban,  pudft  tio  i^ft^tb'ndiendo  oflcioft,  y  siendo  solo  algunos  de  \k  Corte  los 
provechosos ,  Ms  pareoe  que  mejoran  su  estado ,  qn^dando  seguros  eHos 
y  sus  descendientes  en  la  religion  >  en  la  qnietud ,  y  en  la  seguridad  do 
sua  haciendas."    ^"'y^- 1688. 

Aug.  S. 
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rnroos  «f  making  atonement  by  casting  in  theit  lot  with  the  ^|^* 
^reat  body  of  their  countrymen.  "im.  ' 

lii  con»e<|aenod  of  this  change  in  the  fbeHng  of  ^e  Non-  Regnia- 
conformistfl^  the  goremment  fbnnd 'iflmoflt  as  great  diffionlty  ^'^^^^^^^ 
in  the  towns  as  in  the  coanties.  When  the  regnlators  began  uoiu 
their  work,  tbey  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  (every  Dissenter 
who  had  avaikd  himself  of  the  Indu^ence  Would  be  favonr- 
aUe  to  the  King's  policy.  They  were  therefore  confident 
thi^  they  shotild  be  able  to  fill  all  the  municipal  offices  in  the 
kingdom  with  staun!di  Irieods.  In  the  new  charters  a  power 
had  been  reserved  to  the  crown  of  ttismissing  magistrates  at 
pleasure.  This  power  was  now  exerc»ed  without  limit.  It 
was  by  no  means  equally  dear  that  James  had  the  power  of 
appointing  new  magistrates:  but,  whether  it  belonged  to  him 
or  not,  he  determined  to  assume  it.  Eyer3rwhere>  from  the 
Tweed  to  the  Land's  End,  Tory  functionaries  were  ejected, 
and  the  vacant  places  were  filled  with  Presbytem^,  Inde- 
pendents, and  Baptises.  In  thb  new  charter  of  the  City  of 
London  the  crown  had  reserved  tl^  poww  of  diB{)kieing  the 
Masters,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  all  Hie  companies. 
Accordingly  more  than  eight  hundred  citizens  of  the  first 
consideration,  all  of  them  members  of  that  party  which  had 
opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  were  turned  out  of  office  by  a 
single  edict.  In  a  short  time  appeared  a  supplement  to  this 
long  list.*  But  scarcely  had  the  new  office-bearers  been 
sworn  in  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  as  unmanage- 
able as  their  predecess6rs.  At  Newcastle  on  Tyne  the  regu- 
lators appointed  a  Roman  Catholic  Mayor  and  Puritan  Alder- 
men. No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  municipal  body, 
thus  remodelled,  would  vote  an  address  promising  to  support 
the  King's  measures.  The  address ,  however,  was  negatived. 
The  Mayor  went  up  to  London  in  a  fury,  and  >told  the  King 
that  the  Dissenters  were  all  knaves  and  rebels ,  and  that  in 
the  whole  corporation  the  government  could  not  reckon  on 
more  than  four  votes.**    At  Reading  twenty-four  Tory  Alder- 

*  Privy  Gooneil  Book,  Sept.  2S.  1681;  Feb.  21. 168}. 
**  Records  of  the  Corporation ,  quoted  in  Brand's  History  of  New** 
castle;  Johnstone,  Feb.  21. 168|. 
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^3^1'  men  were  dismissed.  Twenty-four  new  Aldermen  were  ap- 
•  ,ggg'  pointed.  Twenty-three  of  these  immediately  declared  against 
the  Indulgence,  and  were  dismissed  in  their  turn.*  In  the 
course  of  a  few  days  the  borough  of  Yarmouth  was  governed 
by  three  different  sets  of  magistrates,  all  equally  hostile  to 
the  Court.**  These  are  mere  examples  of  what  was  passing  all 
over  the  kingdom.  The  Dutch  Ambassador  informed  the 
States  that  in  many  towns  the  public  functionaries  had,  within 
one  month,  been  changed  twice ,  and  even  thrice,  and  yet 
changed  in  vain.***  From  the  records  of  the  Privy  Council  it 
appears  that  the  number  of  regulations,  as  they  were  called, 
exceeded  two  hundred,  f  The  regulators  indeed  found  that, 
in  not  a  few  places,  the  change  had  been  for  the  worse.  The 
discontented  Tories,  even  while  murmuring  against  the  King's 
policy,  had  constantly  expressed  respect  for  his  person  and 
his  office,  and  had  disclaimed  all  thought  of  resistance.  Very 
different  was  the  language  of  some  of  the  new  members  of 
corporations.  It  was  said  that  old  soldiers  of  the  Common- 
wealth, who,  to  their  own  astonishment  and  that  of  the  public, 
had  been  made  Aldermen,  gave  the  agents  of  the  Court  very 
distinctly  to  understand  that  blood  should  flow  before  Popery 
and  arbitrary  power  were  established  in  England.ff 

The  regulators  found  that  little  or  nothing  had  been 
gained  by  what  had  as  yet  been  done.  There  was  one  way, 
and  one  way  only,  in  which  they  could  hope  to  effect  their 
object.  The  charters  of  the  boroughs  must  be  resumed; 
and  other  charters  must  be  granted  confining  the  elective 
franchise  to  very  small  constituent  bodies  appointed  by  the 

sovereign.ftt 

But  how  was  this  plan  to  be  carried  into  effect?    In  a  few 

of  the  new  charters,  indeed,  a  right  of  revocation  had  been 

reserved  to  the  crown:  but  the  rest  James  could  get  into  his 

*  Johnstone,  Feb.  21. 168}. 
••  Cillers,  Feb.  U- 1688. 
•♦•  Ibid.  May  ^V  1688. 
f  In  the  margin  of  the  Privy  Council  Book  may  be  observed  the 
words  *' Second  regulation,"  and  *' Third  regulation,"  when  a  corpo- 
ration bad  been  remodelled  more  than  once. 

tt  Johnstone,  May  23. 1688,  +f  f  Ibid.  Feb.  21. 1688. 
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hands  only  by  voluntary  surrender  on  the  part  of  corpora-   cmak 
tions,  orbyjudgment  of  theKing*8Bench.  Few  corporations - 
were  now  disposed  to  surrender  their  charters  voluntarily; 
and  such  judgments  as  would  suit  the  purposes  of  the  govern- 
ment were  hardly  to  be  expected  even  from  such  a  slave  as 
Wright.    The  writs  of  Quo  Warranto  which  had  been  brought 
a  few  years  before  for  the  purpose- of  crushing  the  Whig  party 
had  been  condemned  by  every  impartial  man.    Tet  those 
writs  had  at  least  the  semblance  of  justice;   for  they  were 
brought  against  ancient  municipal  bodies;   and  there  were 
few  ancient  municipal  bodies  in  which  some  abuse,  sufficient 
to  afford  a  pretext  for  a  penal  proceeding,  had  not  grown  up 
in  the  course  of  ages.  But  the  corporations  now  to  be  attacked 
were  still  in  the  innocence  of  infancy.     The  oldest  among 
them  had  not  completed  its  fifth  year.    It  was  impossible  that 
many  of  them  should  have  committed  offences  meriting  dis- 
firanchisement.    The  Judges  themselves  were  uneasy.    They 
represented  that  what  they  were  required  to  do  was  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  plainest  principles  of  law  and  justice:  but 
all  remonstrance  was  vain.    The  boroughs  were  commanded 
to  surrender  their  charters.    Few  complied;  and  the  course 
which  the  King  took  with  those  few  did  not  encourage  others 
to  trust  him.    In  several  towns  the  right  of  voting  was  taken 
away  from  the  commonalty,  and  given  to  a  very  small  number 
of  persons,  who  were  required  to  bind  themselves  by  oath  to 
support  the  candidates  recommended  by  the  government.   At 
Tewkesbury,   for  example,   the  franchise  was  confined  to 
thirteen  persons*  Yet  even  this  number  was  too  large.  Hatred 
.  and  fear  had  spread  so  widely  through  the  community  that  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  bring  together  in  any  town,  by  any 
process  of  packing,  thirteen  men  on  whom  the  Court  could 
absolutely  depend.    It  was  rumoured  that  the  majority  of  the 
new  constituent  body  of  Tewkesbury  was  animated  by  the 
same  sentiment  which  was  general  throughout  the  nation ,  and 
would,  when  the  decisive  day  should  arrive,  send  true  Pro- 
testants  to  Parliament.     The    regulators   in    great  wrath 
threatened  to  reduce  the  number  of  electors  to  three.  *  Mean- 

*  Johnstone,  Feb.  2L 1688. 
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^^n*  ^^^^^  ^®  great  majority  of  the  boroughs  firmly  refused  to  cjLve 
■  jgag'-  up  their  privileges.  Barnstaple,  Wiuchester,  and  Buckmg- 
ham,  distinguished  themselves  by  the  boldness  of  l^eir  op- 
positipn.  At  Oxford  the  motioi^  tjbat  the  city  should  resign 
its  Iraikchises  to  the  King  was  negatived  by  eighty  vqtes  to 
two.  *  The  Temple  and  Westminster  Hall  w<ire  in  a  ferment 
with  the  sudden  rush  of  business  from  all  oom^rs  of  ttie  king- 
dom. Every  lawyer  in  high  practice  was  overwhelmed  with 
the  briefs  from  corporations.  Ordinary  litigants  qompliained 
that  their  business  was  neglectedA  **  It  was  evident  that  a  Qon,- 
siderable  time  must  elapse  before  judgment  could  be.giveain 
so  great  a  number  of  important  cases.  Tyranny  could  ill 
brook  thb  delay.  Nothing  was  omitted  which  could  terrify 
thQ  refractory  boroughs  intp  submission.  At  Buckingham 
son^e  of  the  municipal  officers  had  spoken  of  Jel&eys  in  lan- 
guage which  was  not  laudatory.  They  were  prosecuted,  and 
were  given  to  understand  that  no  merpy  should  be  shown  to 
them  unless  they  would  ransom  themselves  by  surrendering 
their  charter.***  At  Winchester  still  more  violent  measures 
were  adopted.  A  large  body  of  troops  was  marched  into  the 
town  for  the;  sole  purpose  of  burdening  and  harassing  the  in- 
habitants, f  The  tpwn  continued  resolute;  and  the  public 
voice  loudly  accused  tjhe  King  of  imitating  the  worst  crimes 
of  his  brother  of  France*  The  dragonades,  it  was  sidd,  had 
begun.  There  was  indeed  reason  for  alarm.  It  had  occurred 
to  Jamefi  that  l^e  could  not  more  effectually  break  the  spirit 
of  an  obstinate  town  than  by  quartering  soldiers  on  the  in- 
habitants. He  must  have  known  that  this  practice  had  sixty 
years  before  excited  formidable  discontents,  and  had.  been 
solemi4y  pronounce(^  illegal  by  the  Petition  of  Sight,  aatatute 
scarcely  less  venerated  by  Englishmen  than  the  C^eat,  Charter. 
BuA  he  hoped  to*  obtaiin  from  the  courts  of  law  a.  declaratioA 
that  ey0n  thQ  Petition  of  JSi^^.  could  not  control  the  prero- 
gative.   He  aotually  consnltod.  thj9.  Chief  JuaUco  of  the  King's 

*  Gtturst  Marefa  if*  i*M.  **  Ibid.  May  ^.  M6S1 

***  I^W.  j^2«:  1688.  t  Ibid.  May  A-  1W8- 
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Beaoh  on  il^fl  subject:*  b«t  the  result  of  tlie  consultation  ^bap. 
remdned  secret;  aad  in  a  very  few  weeks  the  aspect  of  aiKurs    j^  ' 
became  wacAk  that  a  fear*  stronger  than  evem  the*  fear  of  the 
royal  disple^ksure  began  to  impose  some  restraint  eyen  on  a 
man  so  servile  as  Wright. 

While  the  Lotds  Lieutenants  were  qnestioi^ag  the  Justices  inqujai- 
ef  the  Peace,  while  the  regulators  were  remodelling  the  bo-tbeVubUe 
roughs,  aU  the  pubHo  departments  were  subjected  to  a  strict  ^\>)f^^' 
inquisition.  The  palace  was  first  purified,  £^rery  battered 
eld  Caralier,  who,  in  return  i&r  blood  and  lands  lost  in  the 
royal  cause,  had  obtained  some  smaU  place  under  the  Keeper 
of  ^e  Wardrobe  or  the  Master  of  tho  Harriers,  was  called 
upon  to  choose  between  the  King  and  the  Church.  The  Com- 
misaoners  of  Customs  and  Excise  weve  ordered  to  attend  ffig 
Majesty  at  the  Treasury.  GRiere  he  demanded  firom  them  a 
promise  to  support  his  p<^cy ,  and  directed  them  to  require 
a  similiar  promise  from  aH  their  subordinates.  **  One  Custom- 
house officer  notified  his  subndssion  to  the  royal  will  in  a  way 
which  exdted  both  merriment  and  eompasrion.  '^I  have,'* 
he  said,  ^fburteen  reasons  fbr  obeying  His  Majesty's  com- 
mands ,  a  wife  and  thirte«i  young  children.'*  *^  Such  reasons 
were  indeed  cogent;  yet  tiiere  were  not  a  fbw  mstancea  in 
which,  even  against  sa^  reasons,  religious  and  patriotic  feel- 
ings ^rerailed. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  government  at  this  time 
seriously  meditated  a  blow  which  would  have  reduced  many 
thousands  of  families  to  beggary,  and  would  have  disturbed 
the  whole  social  system  of  every  part  of  the  country.  No 
wine,  beer,  or  coffee  could  be  sold  without  a  license.  It 
was  rumoured  that  every  person  holding  such  a  license 
would  shortly  be  required  to  enter  into  the  same  engagements 
which  had  been  imposed  on  public  functionaries,  or  to  re- 
linquish his  tradcf    It  seems  certain  that,  if  such  a  step  had 

*CiUera,  May4|.  1S88 

*«  Ibid.  April  A.  168S. ;  Treasury  Letter  Book,  Marc|i  14.  168|;  R^on- 
^ufflo,  April  4f 

^*  GUtert,  Mai  41*  i6W.  i  IhM. 
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<^HAp.  been  taken ,  the  houses  of  entertunment  and  of  public  resort 
all  over  the  kingdom  would  haye  been  at  once  shut  up  by  hun< 
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dreds.  What  effect  such  an  interference  with  the  comfort  of 
all  ranks  would  have  produced  must  be  left  to  conjecture.  The 
resentment  produced  by  grievances  is  not  always  proportion- 
ed to  their  dignity;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
resumption  of  licenses  might  have  done  what  the  resumption 
of  charters  had  failed  to  do.  Men  of  fashion  would  have 
missed  the  chocolate  house  in  Saint  James's  Street,  and  men 
of  business  the  coffee  pot,  round  which  they  were  accustomed 
to  smoke  and  talk  politics,  in  Change  Alley.  Half  the  clubs 
would  have  been  wandering  in  search  of  shelter*  The  travel- 
ler at  nightfall  would  have  found  the  inn  where  he  had  ex- 
pected to  sup  and  lodge  deserted.  The  clown  would  have 
regretted  the  hedge  alehouse,  where  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  take  his  pot  on  the  bench  before  the  door  in  summer,  and 
at  the  chimney  comer  in  winter.  The  nation  might,  perhaps, 
under  such  provocation,  have  risen  in  general  rebellion  with- 
out waiting  for  the  help  of  foreign  allies. 

It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  a  prince  who  required  all 
Dismis-  the  humblest  servants  of  the  government  to  support  his  policy 
Sawyer,  ou  pain  of  dismission  would  continue  to  employ  an  Attorney 
General  whose  aversion  to  that  policy  was  no  secret.  Sawyer 
had  been  suffered  to  retain  his  situation  more  than  a  year  and 
a  half  after  he  had  declared  against  the  dispensing  power. 
This  extraordinary  indulgence  he  owed  to  the  extreme 
difficulty  which  the  government  found  in  supplying  his 
place.  It  was  necessary,  for  the  protection  of  the  pecu- 
niary interests  of  the  crown,  that  at  least  one  of  the  two 
chief  law  officers  should  be  a  man  of  ability  and  knowledge; 
and  it  was  by  no  means  easy  to  induce  any  barrister  of 
ability  and  knowledge  to  put  himself  in  peril  by  committing 
every  day  acts  which  ^he  next  Parliament  would  probably 
treat  as  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours.  It  had  been  impos- 
sible to  procure  a  better  Solicitor  Greneral  than  Powis,  a  man 
who  indeed  stuck  at  nothing,  but  who  was  incompetent  to 
perform  the  ordinary  duties  of  his  post.  In  these  circumstances 
it  was  thought  desirable  that  there  should  b^  a  division  of 
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labour*  AnAttomej,  the  value  of  whose  professional  talents  ^^* 
was  much  diminished  by  his  consdentious  scruples ,  was  ^  i^^[  ' 
coupled  with  a  Solicitor  whose  want  of  scruples  made  some 
amends  for  his  want  of  talents.  When  the  government  wished 
to  enforce  the  law,  recourse  was  had  to  Sawyer.  When  the 
government  wished  to  break  the  law,  recourse  was  had  to 
Fowls.  This  arrangement  lasted  till  the  King  obtained  the 
services  of  an  advocate  who  was  at  once  baser  than  Fowls  and 
abler  than  Sawyer* 

No  barrister  living  had  opposed  the  Court  with  more  viru-  J^y"™ 
lence  than  William  Williams.  He  had  distinguished  himself  General, 
in  the  late  reign  as  a  Whig  and  an  Ezclusionist.  When  faction 
was  at  the  height,  he  had  been  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  After  the  prorogation  of  the  Oxford  Farlia- 
ment  he  had  commonly  been  counsel  for  the  most  noisy  de- 
magogues who  had  been  accused  of  sedition*  He  was  allowed 
to  possess  considerable  quickness  and  knowledge.  His  chief 
faults  were  supposed  to  be  rashness  and  party  spirit.  It  was 
not  yet  suspected  that  he  had  faults  compared  with  which  rash- 
ness and  party  spirit  might  well  pass  for  virtues.  The  govern- 
ment sought  occasion  against  him,  and  easily  found  it.  He 
had  published,  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  narra- 
tive which  Dangerfield  had  written.  This  narrative,  if  pub- 
lished by  a  private  man,  would  undoubtedly  have  been  a  sedi- 
tious libel.  A  criminal  information  was  filed  in  the  King^s 
Bench  against  Williams :  he  pleaded  the  privileges  of  Farlia- 
ment  in  vain :  he  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  ten 
thousand  pounds.  A  large  part  of  this  sum  he  actually  paid : 
for  the  rest  he  gave  a  bond.  The  Earl  of  Feterborough ,  who 
had  been  injuriously  mentioned  in  Dangerfield's  narrative, 
was  encouraged,  by  the  success  of  the  criminal  information,  to 
bring  a  civil  action,  and  to  demand  large  damages.  Williams 
was  driven  to  extremity.  At  this  juncture  a  way  of  escape 
presented  itself.  It  was  indeed  a  way  which,  to  a  man  of 
strong  principles  or  high  spirit,  would  have  been  more  dread- 
ful thim  beggary,  imprisonment,  or  death.  He  might  sell 
himself  to  that  government  of  which  he  had  been  the  enemy 
and  the  victim.    He  might  offer  to  go  on  the  forlorn  hope  in 

Maeavia)/,  lUstory.  Ill,  \  \ 
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<^^*  every  assftvlt  on  those  liberties  and  on  that  religion  for  which 
•  jggg^  •  he  had  professed  an  inordinate  zeal*  He  might  expiate  his 
Whiggism  by  performing  services  from  which  bigoted  Tories, 
stained  with  the  blood  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  shrank  in  horror. 
The  bargain  was  struck.  The  debt  still  due  to  the  crown  was 
remitted.  Peterborough  was  induced,  by  royal  mediation, 
to  compromise  his  action.  Sawyer  was  dismissed.  Powis 
became  Attorney  General.  Williams  was  made  Solicitor,  re- 
ceived the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  was  soon  a  favourite. 
Though  in  rank  he  was  only  the  second  law  officer  of  the 
crown,  his  abilities,  learning,  and  energy  were  such  that  he 
completely  threw  his  superior  into  the  shade.  * 

Williams  had  not  been  long  in  office  when  he  was  required 
to  bear  a  chief  part  in  the  most  memorable  state  trial  recorded 
in  the  British  annals. 
Second  On  the  twenty-seventh  of  April  1688,  the  Bang  put  forth 

tionorin-  a  second  Declaration  of  Indulgence.  In  this  paper  he  recited 
duigence.  ^^^  length  the  Declaration  of  the  preceding  April.  BGs  past 
life,  he  siud,  ought  to  have  convinced  his  people  that  he  was 
not  a  person  who  could  easily  be  induced  to  depart  from  any 
resolution  which  he  had  formed.  But ,  as  designing  men  had 
attempted  to  persuade  the  world  that  he  might  be  prevailed  on 
to  give  way  in  this  matter,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  proclaim 
that  his  purpose  was  immutably  fixed,  that  he  was  resolved  to 
employ  those  only  who  were  prepared  to  concur  in  his  design, 
and  that  he  had,  in  pursuance  of  that  resolution,  dismissed 
many  of  his  disobedient  servants  from  civil  and  military 
employments.  He  announced  that  he  meant  to  hold  a  Parlia- 
ment in  November  at  the  latest;  and  he  exhorted  his  subjects 
to  choose  representatives  who  would  assist  him  in  the  great 
work  which  he  had  undertaken.*^ 

*  London  Gazette,  Dec.  15.  1687.  See  the  proceedings  against  Wil- 
Rams  in  the  GoUecUon  of  State  Trials.  "  tta  hecho  ,**  says  RonquiUo, 
^^gnmde  susto  el  haber  uombrado  el  abogado  Williams,  que  ftee  el 
orador  y  el  mas  arrabiado  do  toda  la  easa  des  comunes  ei  lot  attimet 

fcerribles  parUmentos  del  Rey  difunto."    ^^  IMI. 
**  London  Gaiette,  April  ao.l688;  BariUon,  ^^ 
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This  Declaration  at  fibrst  produced  little  sensation.    It  eon-  chap. 
tained  nothing  new;  and  men  wondered  that  the  King  shoold    ^^^ 
think  it  worth  while  to  publbh  a  solemn  mani^to  merely  for  ^^^^ 
the  purpose  of  telling  them  that  he  had  not  changed  hiseiernr 
mind.*    Perhaps  James  was  nettled  by  the  indifference  with  JJreld'it. 
which  the  announcement  of  his  fixed  resolution  was  received 
by  the  public,   and  thought  that  his  dignity  and  authority 
would  suffer  unless  he  without  delay  did  something  novel  and 
striking.    On  the  fourth  of  May,  accordingly,  he  made  an 
Order  in  Council  that  his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  week 
should  be  read,  on  two  successive  Sundays  at  the  time  of 
^vine  service,  by  the  officiating  ministers  of  aH  the  churches  ^ 

and  chapels  of  the  kingdom.  £i  London  and  in  the  suburbs 
the  reading  was  to  take  place  on  the  tv^ndeth  and  twenty- 
seventh  of  May,  in  other  parts  of  England  on  the  third  and 
tenth  of  June.  The  Bishops  were  directed  to  distribute 
copies  of  the  Declaration  through  flieir  respective  dioceses/^ 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  dei^  of  the  Established 
Church,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  regarded  the  Indul- 
gence as  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  as  a  breach  of 
the  plighted  faith  of  the  King,  and  as  a  fatal  blow  levelled  at 
the  interest  and  dignity  of  their  own  profession,  it  will  scarce- 
ly admit  of  doubt  that  the  Order  in  Council  was  intended  to 
be  felt  by  them  as  a  cruel  aflroiit.  It  was  popularly  believed 
that  Petre  had  avowed  this  intention  in  a  coarse  metaphor 
borrowed  from  the  rhetoric  of  the  Ekist.  He  would,  he  said, 
make  them  eat  dirt,  the  vilest  and  most  loathsome  of  all  dirt. 
But,  tyrannieal  and  malignant  as  the  mandate  was ,  would  the 
Anglican  priesthood  refbse  to  obey?  The  King's  temper  was 
arbitrary  and  severe*  The  proceedings  of  the  Ecclesiatieal 
Commission  were  as  summary  as  those  of  a  court  martial. 
Whoever  ventured  to  resist  might  in  a  week  be  ejected  from 
his  parsonage,  deprived  ofhis  whole  income,  pronounced  in- 
capable of  holding  any  other  spiritual  prefsrment ,  and  left  to 
beg  from  door  to  door.  If,  indeed,  tiie  vrhole  body  offered 
an  united  opposition  to  tlie  royal  will,  it  was  probable  that 

*  alters,  May  fr- 1^88.  ••  London  Gazette,  May  7. 1688. 
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^vilf'  ^^^°  James  would  scarcely  venture  to  puxusK  ten  thousand 
■  i^  delinquents  at  once.  But  there  was  not  time  to  form  an  ex- 
tensive combination*  The  Order  in  Council  was  gazetted  on 
the  seventh  of  May.  On  the  twentieth  the  Declaration  was  to 
be  read  in  all  the  pulpits  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood. 
By  no  exertion  was  it  possible  in  that  age  to  ascertain  within 
a  fortnight  the  intentions  of  one  tenth  part  of  the  parochial 
ministers  who  were  scattered  over  the  kingdom.  It  was  not 
easy  to  collect  in  so  short  a  time  the  sense  even  of  the  episco- 
pal order.  It  might  also  well  be  apprehended  that,  if  the 
clergy  refused  to  read  the  Declaration,  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters would  nusinterpret  the  refusal,  would  despair  of  ob- 
taining any  toleration  firom  the  members  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  would  throw  their  whole  weight  into  the  scale  of 
the  Court. 
They  The  clergy  therefore  hesitated;  and  this  hesitation  may^ 

besiute.  well  be  excused:  for  some  eminent  laymen,  who  possessed  a 
large  share  of  the  public  confidence,  were  disposed  to  recom- 
mend submission.    They  thought  that  a  general  opposition 
could  hardly  be  expected,  and  that  a  partial  opposition  would 
be  ruinous  to  individuids,  and  of  little  advantage  to  the 
Church  and  to  the  nation.    Such  was  the  opinion  given  at  this 
time  by  Halifax  and  Nottingham.    The  day  drew  near;  and 
still  there  was  no  concert  and  no  formed  resolution.* 
pitrio-         -^^  ^^  conjuncture  the  Protestant  Dissenters  of  London 
tism  of    won  for  themselves  a  title  to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  their 
te!tan7*  couutry.    They  had  hitherto  been  reckoned  by  the  govem- 
fomis^T  caent  as  part  of  its  strength.    A  few  of  their  most  active  and 
of  noisy  preachers,  corrupted  by  the  favours  of  the  Court,  had 

"^^  °"'  got  up  addresses  in  favour  of  the  King's  policy.  Others, 
estranged  by  the  recollection  of  many  cruel  wrongs  both  from 
the  Church  of  England  and  from  the  House  of  Stuart,  had 
seen  with  resentful  pleasure  the  tyrannical  prince  and  the 
tyrannical  hierarchy  separated  by  a  bitter  enmity,  and  bid- 
ding against  each  other  for  the  help  of  sects  lately  persecuted 
and  despised.  But  this  feeling,  however  natural,  had  been 
indulged  long  enough.     The  time  had  come  when  it  was 

*  Johnstone,  Hay  21. 1688. 
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necessary  to  make  a  choice:  and  the  Nonconformists  of  the  ^hap. 
City,  wiUi  a  noble  spirit,  arrayed  themselves  side  by  side  with  mg]  • 
the  members  of  the  Church  in  defence  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  the  realm.  Baxter,  Bates,  and  Howe  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  efforts  to  bring  about  this  coalition ;  but  the 
generous  enthusiasm  wluch  pervaded  the  whole  Puritan  body 
made  the  task  easy*  The  zeal  of  the  flocks  outran  that  of  the 
pastors.  Those  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers  who 
showed  an  inclination  to  take  part  with  the  King  against 
the  ecclesiastical  establishment  received  ^stinct  notice  that, 
unless  they  changed  their  conduct,  their  congregations  would 
neither  hear  them  nor  pay  them.  Alsop,  who  had  flattered 
himself  that  he  shotdd  be  able  to  bring  over  a  great  body  of 
his  disciples  to  the  royal  side,  found  himself  on  a  sudden  an 
object  *of  contempt  and  abhorrence  to  those  who  had  lately 
revered  him  as  their  spiritual  guide,  sank  into  a  deep  melan- 
choly, and  hid  himself  firom  the  public  eye.  Deputations 
waited  on  several  of  the  London  clergy  imploring  them  not  to 
judge  of  the  dissenting  body  from  the  servile  adulation  which 
had  lately  filled  the  London  Gazette,  and  exhorting  them, 
placed  as  they  were  in  the  van  of  this  great  fight,  to  play  the 
men  for  the  liberties  of  England  and  for  the  faith  delivered  to 
the  Saints*  These  assurances  were  received  with  joy  and 
gratitude*  Yet  there  was  still  much  anxiety  and  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  those  who  had  to  decide  whether, 
on  Sunday  ^e  twentieth,  they  would  or  would  not  obey  the 
King's  command.  The  London  clergy,  then  universally  consviu- 
acknowledged  to  be  the  flower  of  their  profession,  held  a  London  * 
meeting.  Fifteen  Doctors  of  Divinity  were  present.  Tillot-  ***''y* 
son,  Dean  of  Canterbury,  the  most  celebrated  preacher  of 
the  age,  came  thither  from  a  sick  bed*  Sherlock,  Master  of 
the  Temple,  Patrick,  Dean  of  Peterborough  and  Rector  of 
the  important  parish  of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Ghirden,  and  Stil- 
lingfleet.  Archdeacon  of  London  and  Dean  of  St.  Paul's  Ca- 
thedried,  attended*  The  general  feeling  of  the  assembly 
seemed  to  be  that  it  was,  on  the  whole,  advisable  to  obey  the 
Order  in  Coundl*  The  dispute  began  to  wax  warm,  and 
might  have  produced  fatal  consequences,  if  it  had  not  been 
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cfflJP.  brought  to  a  close  by  the  firmness  and  wisdom  of  Doctor 
-75557- Edward  Fowler,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  one  of  a 
small  but  remarkable  class  of  divines  who  united  that  love  of 
civil  liberty  which  belonged  to  the  school  of  Calvin  with  the 
theology  of  the  school  of  Arminius.*  Standing  up,  Fowler 
spoke  thus:  ''I  must  be  plain.  The  question  is  so  simple  that 
argument  can  throw  no  new  light  on  it,  and  can  only  beget 
heat.  Let  every  man  say  Yes  or  No.  But  I  cannot  consent 
to  be  bound  by  the  vote  of  the  majority.  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
cause  a  breach  of  unity.  But  this  Declaration  I  cannot  in 
conscience  read."  TiUotson,  Patrick,  Sherlock,  and  Stil- 
lingfleet  declared  that  they  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  ma- 
jority yielded  to  the  authority  of  a  minority  so  respectable.  A 
resolution  by  which  all  present  pledged  themselves  to  one 
another  not  to  read  the  Declaration  was  then  drawn  up. 
Patrick  was  the  first  who  set  his  hand  to  it;  Fowler  was  the 
second.  The  paper  was  sent  round  the  city,  and  was  speedily 
subscribed  by  eighty-five  incumbents.** 

Meanwhile  several  of  the  Bishops  were  anxiously  delibe* 
rating  as  to  the  course  which  they  should  take.  On  the 
twelfth  of  May  a  grave  and  learned  company  was  assembled 
round  the  table  of  the  Primate  at  Lambeth.  Compton,  Bishop 
of  London,  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  White,  Bishop  of  Peter- 
borough, and  Tenison,  Rector  of  St.  Martin's  parish,  were 
among  the  guests.  The  Earl  of  Clarendon,  a  zealous  and 
uncompromising  friend  of  the  Church,  had  been  invited. 
Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  intruded  himself  on  the  meet- 
ing, probably  as  a  spy.  While  he  remained,  no  confidential 
communication  could  take  place;  but,  after  his  departure, 
the  great  question  of  which  all  minds  were  ftdl  was  pro- 

*  That  yery  remarkable  man,  the  late  Alexander  Knox,  whose  elo« 
quent  conTersatioa  and  elaborate  letters  had  a  great  influence  on  the 
minds  ot  his  contemporaries,  learned,  I  suspect,  much  of  his  theological 
system  from  Fowler*s  writings.  Fowler's  book  on  the  Design  of 
Christianity  was  assailed  by  John  Bunyan  with  a  ferocity  which  nothing 
can  Justify,  but  which  the  birth  and  breeding  of  the  honest  tinker  in 
tome  degree  excuse. 

**  Johnstone,  May  23.  1688.  There  is  a  satirical  poem  on  this 
meeting  entitled  the  Clerical  Cabal. 
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poimded  and  discussed.  The  general  opinion  was  that  the  ^^* 
Declaration  ought  not  to  be  read.  Letters  were  forthwith  ^^  - 
written  to  several  of  the  most  respectable  prelates  of  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Canterbury,  entreating  them  to  come  up  without 
delay  to  London ,  and  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  their  metro- 
politan at  this  conjuncture/  As  there  was  little  doubt  that 
these  letters  would  be  opened  if  they  passed  through  the 
office  in  Lombard  Street,  they  were  sent  by  horsemen  to  the 
nearest  country  post  towns  on  the  different  roads*  The 
Bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  loyalty  had  been  so  signally 
proved  at  Sedgemoor,  though  suffering  from  indisposition, 
resolved  to  set  out  in  obedience  to  the  summons,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  bear  the  motion  of  a  coach.  The  letter 
addressed  to  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  was,  in 
spite  of  all  precautions,  detained  by  a  postmaster;  and  that 
prelate,  inferior  to  none  of  his  brethren  in  courage  and  in 
zeal  for  the  common  cause  of  his  order,  did  not  reach  London 
in  time.**  His  namesake,  William  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
a  pious,  honest,  and  learned  man,  but  of  slender  judgment, 
and  half  crazed  by  his  persevering  endeavours  to  extract  from 
Daniel  and  the  Revelations  some  information  about  the  Pope 
and  the  King  of  France,  hastened  to  the  capital  and  arrived 
on  the  sixteenth.***  On  the  following  day  came  the  excellent 
Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  Lake,  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
and  Sir  John  Trelawney,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  a  baronet  of  an 
old  and  honourable  Cornish  family. 

On  the  eighteenth  a  meeting  of  prelates  and  of  other  Jon«»'^t*- 
eminent  divines  was  held  at  Lambeth.    Tillotson,  Tenison,  umbeth 
Stillingfleet,  Patrick,  and  Sherlock  were  present.    Prayers  ^*^'**' 
were  solemnly  read  before  the  consultation  began.     After 
long  deliberation,  a  petition  embodying  the  general  sense 
was  written  by  the  Archbishop  with  his  own  hand.    It  was  not 
drawn  up  with  much  felicity  of  style.    Lideed,  the  cumbrous 
and  inelegant  structure  of  the  sentences  brought  on  Sancrofl 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  22.  i^HSS. 

•*  BitraeU  from  Tanner  MS.  4n  Howell's  State  Triris;    Life  of 
Pridfaai ;  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  19. 1688. 
«**  Clarendon's  Diary,  May  16  and  17. 1688. 
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CHAP,  some  raillery,  which  he  bore  with  less  patience  than  he  showed 
■  ^ggg'  under  much  heavier  trials*  But  in  substance  nothing  could 
be  more  skilfully  framed  than  this  memorable  document. 
All  disloyalty,  all  intolerance,  was  earnestly  disclaimed.  The 
King  was  assured  that  the  Church  still  was,  as  she  had  ever 
been,  faithful  to  the  throne.  He  was  assured  also  that  the 
Bishops  would,  in  proper  place  and  time,  as  Lords  of  Par- 
liament and  members  of  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation, 
show  that  they  by  no  means  wanted  tenderness  for  the  con- 
scientious scruples  of  Dissenters.  But  Parliament  had,  both 
in  the  late  and  in  the  present  reign,  pronounced  that  the 
sovereign  was  not  constitutionally  competent  to  dispense  with 
statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical.  The  Declaration  was  there- 
fore illegal;  and  the  petitioners  could  not,  in  prudence, 
honour,  or  conscience,  be  parties  to  the  solemn  publication 
of  an  illegal  Declaration  in  the  house  of  God,  and  during  the 
time  of  divine  service. 

This  paper  was  signed  by  the  Archbishop  and  by  six  of 
his  suffragans,  Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Turner  of  Ely,  Lake 
of  Chichester,  Ken  of  Bath  and  Wells,  White  of  Peter- 
borough,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol.  The  Bishop  of  lyondon, 
being  under  suspension,  did  not  sign. 
Petition  It  was  now  late  on  Friday  evening :  and  on  Sunday  morning 
^Ji?     the  Declaration  was  to  be  read  in  the  churches  of  London. 

seven 

Bishop*  It  was  necessary  to  put  the  paper  into  vhe  King  s  hands 
edTtht  without  delay.  The  six  Bishops  set  off  for  Whitehall.  The 
King.  Archbishop,  who  had  long  been  forbidden  the  Court,  did  not 
accompany  them.  Lloyd,  leaving  his  five  brethren  at  the 
house  of  Lord  Dartmouth  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ralace,  went 
to  Sunderland,  and  begged  that  minister  to  read  the  petition, 
and  to  ascertain  when  the  King  wotdd  be  willing  to  receive  it. 
Sunderland,  afraid  of  compromising  himself,  refused  to  look 
at  the  paper,  but  went  immediately  to  the  royal  closet.  James 
directed  that  the  Bishops  should  be  admitted.  He  had  heard 
from  his  tool  Cartwright  that  they  were  disposed  to  obey  the 
royal  mandate,  but  that  they  wished  for  some  little  modifica- 
tions in  form,  and  that  they  meant  to  present  a  humble 
request  to  that  effect.     His  Majesty  was  therefore  in  very 
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good  humour.  When  they  knelt  before  him,  he  gracionsly  CHij*. 
told  them  to  rise,  took  the  paper  from  Lloyd,  and  sud, '  ^^  • 
**  This  is  my  Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand."  "  Yes,  Sir,  his  own 
hand,*'  was  the  answer.  James  read  the  petition;  he  folded 
it  up;  and  his  countenance  grew  dark.  ''This,"  he  said, 
**is  a  great  isurprise  to  me.  I  did  not  expect  this  from  your 
Church,  especially  from  some  of  you.  This  is  a  standard 
of  rebellion."  The  Bishops  broke  out  into  passionate  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty:  but  the  King,  as  usual,  repeated  the  same 
words  oyer  and  over.  "I  tell  you,  this  is  a  standard  of  rebel* 
lion."  '' Rebellion  1"  cried  Trelawney,  falling  on  his  knees. 
^For  God's  sake.  Sir,  do  not  say  so  hard  a  thing  of  us.  No 
Trelawney  can  be  a  rebel.  Remember  that  my  family  has 
fought  for  the  crown.  Remember  how  I  served  your  Majesty 
when  Monmouth  was  in  the  West."  "We  put  down  the  last 
rebellion,"  said  Lake:  "we  shall  not  raise  another."  "We 
rebel  1"  exclaimed  Turner;  "we  are  ready  to  die  at  your 
Majesty's  feet."  "Sir,"  said  Ken,  in  a  more  manly  tone, 
^I  hope  that  you  will  grant  to  us  that  liberty  of  conscience 
which  you  grant  to  all  mankind."  Still  James  went  on. 
"This  is  rebellion.  This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  Did 
ever  a  good  Churchman  question  the  dispensing  power  be- 
fore? Have  not  some  of  you  preached  for  it  and  written  for 
it?  It  is  a  standard  of  rebellion.  I  will  have  my  Declaration 
published."  "We  have  two  duties  to  perform,"  answered 
Ken,  "our  duty  to  God,  and  our  duty  to  your  Majesty.  We 
honour  you:  but  we  fear  God."  "Have  I  deserved  this?" 
said  the  King,  more  and  more  angry,  "I  who  have  been  such 
a  friend  to  your  Church!  I  did  not  expect  this  from  some 
of  you.  I  will  be  obeyed.  My  Declaration  shall  be  published. 
You  are  trumpeters  of  sedition.  What  do  you  do  here?  Go 
to  your  dioceses  and  see  that  I  am  obeyed.  I  will  keep  this 
paper.  I  will  not  part  with  it.  I  will  remember  you  that  have 
signed  it."  "God's  will  be  done,"  said  Ken.  "God  has 
given  me  the  dispensing  power,"  said  the  King,  "and  I  will 
maintain  it.  I  tell  you  that  there  are  still  seven  thousand 
of  yonr  Church  who  have  not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal."    The 
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CHAP.  Bishops  respectfully  retired.*  That  very  evening  the  docu- 
-  tgggl"  ment  which  they  had  pat  into  the  hands  of  the  King  appeared 
word  for  word  in  print,  was  laid  on  the  tables  of  all  the  coffee* 
houses,  and  was  cried  about  the  streets.  Ever3rwhere  the 
people  rose  from  their  beds,  and  came  out  to  stop  the 
hawkers.  It  was  said  that  the  printer  cleared  a  thousand 
pounds  in  a  few  hours  by  this  penny  broad-side.  This  is 
probably  an  exaggeration;  but  it  is  an  exaggeration  which 
proves  that  the  sale  was  enormous.  How  the  petition  got 
abroad  is  still  a  mystery.  Sancroft  declared  that  he  had  taken 
every  precaution  against  publication,  and  that  he  knew  of  no 
copy  except  that  which  he  had  lumself  written ,  and  which 
James  had  taken  out  of  Lloyd's  hand.  The  veracity  of  the 
Archbishop  is  beyond  all  suspicion.  It  is,  however,  by  no 
means  improbable  that  some  of  the  divines  who  assisted  in 
framing  the  petition  may  have  remembered  so  short  a  compo* 
sition  accurately,  and  may  have  sent  it  to  the  press.  The 
previuling  opinion,  however,  was  that  some  person  about 
the  King  had  been  indiscreet  or  treacherous.**  Scarcely  less 
sensation  was  produced  by  a  short  letter  which  was  written 
with  great  power  of  argument  and  language,  printed  secretly, 
and  largely  circulated  on  the  same  day  by  the  post  and  by  the 
common  carriers.  A  copy  was  sent  to  every  clergyman  in  the 
kingdom.  The  writer  did  not  attempt  to  disguise  the  danger 
which  those  who  disobeyed  the  royal  mandate  would  incur: 
but  he  set  forth  in  a  lively  manner  the  still  greater  danger 
of  submission.  '*If  we  read  the  Declaration,*'  said  he,  ''we 
fall  to  rise  no  more.  We  fall  unpitied  and  despised.  We  fall 
amidst  the  curses  of  a  nation  whom  our  compliance  will  have 
ruined."  Some  thought  that  this  paper  came  from  Holland. 
Others  attributed  it  to  Sherlock.  But  Prideaux,  Dean  of 
Norwich,  who  was  a  principal  agent  in  distributing  it,  believed 
it  to  be  the  work  of  Halifax. 

The  conduct  of  the  prelates  was  rapturously  extolled  by 
the  general  voice:  but  some  murmurs  were  heard.    It  was 

*  8aneroft*s  NarraUve  printed  from  the  Tanner  MS.;  Citters,  ^*^"' 
1688.  • 

**  Burnet,!.  741.;  Revolution  PoliUcs;  Higgios's  Short  View. 
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said  that  such  grave  men,  if  they  thought  themselves  bound  ^^^^' 
in  conscience  to  remonstrate  with  the  King,  ought  to  have-Tg^g]^ 
remonstrated  earlier.  Was  it  fair  to  him  to  leave  him  in  the 
dark  till  within  thirtjr-siz  hours  of  the  time  fixed  for  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  ?  Even  if  he  wished  to  revoke  the 
Order  in  Council,  it  was  too  late  to  do  so.  The  inference 
seemed  to  be  that  the  petition  was  intended,  not  to  move  the 
royal  mind,  but  merely  to  inflame  the  discontents  of  the 
people.*  These  complaints  were  utterly  groundless.  The 
King  had  laid  on  the  Bishops  a  command  new,  surprising, 
and  embarrassing.  It  was  their  duty  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  and  to  ascertain  as  far  as  possible  the  sense  of 
the  profession  of  which  they  were  the  heads  before  they  took 
any  step.  They  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  kingdom. 
Some  of  them  were  distant  from  others  a  full  week's  journey. 
James  allowed  them  only  a  fortnight  to  inform  themselves, 
to  meet,  to  deliberate,  and  to  decide;  and  he  surely  had  no 
right  to  think  himself  aggrieved  because  that  fortnight  was 
drawing  to  a  close  before  he  learned  their  decision.  Nor  is 
it  true  that  they  did  not  leave  him  time  to  revoke  his  order 
if  he  had  been  wise  enough  to  do  so.  He  nught  have  called 
together  his  Council  on  Saturday  morning,  and  before  night 
it  might  have  been  known  throughout  London  and  the  suburbs 
that  he  had  yielded  to  the  intreaties  of  the  fathers  of  the 
Church.  The  Saturday,  however,  passed  over  without  any 
sign  of  relenting  on  the  part  of  the  government;  and  the 
Sunday  arrived,  a  day  long  remembered 

In  the  City  and  Liberties  of  London  were  about  a  hundred  ^« 
parish  churches.      In  only  four  of  these  was  the  Order  in  ciernr 
Council  obeyed.      At  Saint  Gregory's  the  Declaration  wasJ^J^JJ^^j 
read  by  a  divine  of  the  name  of  Martin.      As  soon  as  he®''*'* 
uttered  the  first  words,  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  with- 
drew.   At  Saint  Matthew's,  in  Friday  Street,  a  wretch  named 
Timothy  Hall,    who  had  disgraced  his  gown  by  acting  as 
broker  for  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  in  the  sale  of  pardons, 
and  who  now  had  hopes  of  obtaining  the  vacant  bishopric 
of  Oxford,  was  in  like  manner  iefl  alone  in  his  church.    At 
*  Gtrke'f  Life  of  James  the  SecoDd,  ii.  155. 
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CHAP.  Serjeant's  Inn,  in  Chancery  Lane,  the  clerk  pretended  thai 
^'"'    he  had  forgotten  to  bring  a  copy ;  and  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
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King's  Bench,  who  had  attended  in  order  to  see  that  the 
royfd  mandate  was  obeyed,  was  forced  to  content  himself  with 
this  excuse.  Samuel  Wesley,  the  father  of  John  and  Charles 
Wesley,  a  curate  in  London >  took  for  his  text  Uiat  day  the 
noble  answer  of  the  three  Jews  to  the  Chaldean  tyrant.  ''Be 
it  known  unto  thee,  O  King,  that  we  ^11  not  serve  thy  gods, 
nor  worship  the  golden  image  which  thou  hast  set  up."  Even 
in  the  chapel  of  Saint  James's  Palace  the  officiating  minister 
had  the  courage  to  disobey  the  order.  The  Westminster 
boys  long  remembered  what  took  place  that  day  in  the  Abbey. 
Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  officiated  there  as  Dean.  As 
soon  as  he  began  to  read  the  Declaration,  murmurs  and  the 
noise  of  people  crowding  out  of  the  choir  drowned  his  yoice. 
He  trembled  so  violently  that  men  saw  the  paper  shake  in  his 
hand.  Long  before  he  had  finished,  the  place  was  deserted 
by  all  but  those  whose  situation  made  it  necessary  for  them  to 


remain.  * 


Never  had  the  Church  been  so  dear  to  the  nation  as  on  the 
afternoon  of  that  day.  The  spirit  of  dissent  seemed  to  be 
extinct.  Baxter  from  his  pulpit  pronounced  an  eulogium  on 
the  Bishops  and  parochial  clergy.  The  Dutch  minister,  a 
few  hours  later,  wrote  to  inform  the  States  General  that  the 
Anglican  priesthood  had  risen  in  the  estimation  of  the  public 
to  an  incredible  degree.  The  universal  cry  of  the  Noncon- 
formists, he  siud,  was  that  they  would  rather  continue  to  lie 
under  the  penal  statutes  than  separate  their  cause  from  that 
of  the  prelates.** 

Another  week  of  anxiety  and  a^tation  passed  away. 
Sunday  came  again.  Again  the  churches  of  the  capital  were 
thronged  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  Declaration  was 
read  nowhere  except  at  the  very  few  places  where  it  had  been 

*  CUters,  ^^  l<88;  Baroet,  i.  740.;  and  Lord  Dartmouth's  note; 
Southey's  Life  of  Wesley. 
••  Citters,  ?2^  1688. 
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tead  the  week  before.  The  mmister  who  had  officiated  at  <^« 
the  chapel  m  Saint  James's  Pahuse  had  been  turned  out  of  his  ■  ,m]  • 
situation,  and  a  more  obsequious  divine  appeared  with  the 
paper  in  his  hand :  but  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  could 
not  articulate.  In  truth  the  feeling  of  the  whole  nation  had 
now  become  such  as  none  but  the  very  best  and  noblest,  or 
the  very  worst  and  basest,  of  mankind  could  without  much 
discomposure  encounter.* 

Even  the  King  stood  aghast  for  a  moment  at  the  violence  hmiu- 
of  the  tempest  which  he  had  raised.  What  step  was  he  next  ih^^l 
to  take?  He  must  either  advance  or  recede:  and  it  was  im-  ^•■j°^ 
possible  to  advance  without  peril,  or  to  recede  without  humi- 
liation. At  one  moment  he  determined  to  put  forth  a  second 
order  enjoining  the  clergy  in  high  and  angry  terms  to  publish 
his  Declaration,  and  menacing  every  one  who  should  be  re- 
fractory with  instant  suspension.  This  order  was  drawn  up 
and  sent  to  the  press,  then  recalled,  then  a  second  time  sent 
to  the  press,  then  recalled  a  second  time.**  A  different  plan 
was  suggested  by  some  of  those  who  were  for  rigorous 
measures.  The  prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition  might 
be  cited  before  Uie  Ecclesiastical  Commission  and  deprived 
of  their  sees.  But  to  this  course  strong  objections  were  urged 
in  Coundl.  It  had  been  announced  that  the  Houses  would 
be  convoked  before  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Lords  would 
assuredly  treat  the  sentence  of  deprivation  as  a  nullity,  would 
insist  that  Sancroft  and  his  fellow  petitioners  should  be  sum- 
moned to  Parliament,  and  would  refuse  to  acknowledge  a 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  a  new  Bishop  of  Bath  and 
Wells.  Thus  the  session,  which  at  best  was  likely  to  be 
sufficiently  stormy,  would  commence  with  a  deadly  quarrel 
between  tiie  crown  and  the  peers.  If  therefore  it  were  thought 
neeessary  to  punish  the  Bishops,  the  punishment  ought  to  be 
inflicted  according  to  the  biown  course  of  English  law. 
Sunderland  had  from  the  beginning  objected,  as  far  as  he 
dared,  to  the  Order  in  Council.    He  now  suggested  a  course 

t  ciiieri,  ?2I^  1688.  ♦•  Ibid.  ?^*  1688. 
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^ym'  "^^^^y  tihough  not  free  from  inconveniences,  was  the  most 
"nggj  ■  pmdent  and  the  most  dignified  that  a  series  of  errors  had  left; 
open  to  the  government.  The  King  might  with  grace  and 
majesty  announce  to  the  world  that  he  was  deeply  hurt  by  the 
nndutifdl  conduct  of  the  Church  of  England;  but  that  he 
could  not  forget  all  the  services  rendered  by  that  Church,  in 
trying  times,  to  his  father,  to  his  brother,  and  to  himself; 
that,  as  a  friend  to  the  liberty  of  conscienoe,  he  was  unwilling 
to  deal  severely  by  men  whom  consdence,  ill  informed 
indeed,  and  unreasonably  scrupulous,  might  have  prevented 
from  obeying  his  commands;  and  that  he  would  therefore 
leave  the  offenders  to  that  punishment  which  their  own  re- 
flections would  inflict  whenev^  they  should  calmly  compare 
their  recent  acts  with  the  loyal  doctrines  of  which  they  had 
so  loudly  boasted.  Not  only  Fowb  and  Bellasyse,  who  had 
always  been  for  moderate  counsels,  but  even  Dover  and 
Arundell,  leaned  towards  this  proposition.  Jeffreys,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  the  government  would  be  dis- 
graced if  such  transgressors  as  the  seven  Bishops  were 
suffered  to  escape  with  a  mere  reprimand.  He  did  not, 
however,  wish  them  to  be  cited  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission,  in  which  he  sate  as  chief  or  rather  as  sole  Judge. 
For  the  load  of  public  hatred  under  which  he  already  lay  was 
too  much  even  for  his  shameless  forehead  and  obdurate  heart; 
and  he  i^ank  from  the  responsibility  which  h#  would  have 
incurred  by  pronouncing  an  illegal  sentence  on  the  rulers 
rtis4«.  of  the  Church  and  the  favourites  of  the  nation.  He  there- 
to^rosel  fore  rccommendcd  a  criminal  information.  It  was  accordingly 
B?«*ho*V  ^®8olved  that  the  Archbbhop  and  the  six  other  petitioners 
for  a  should  be  brought  before  the  Court  of  King^s  Bench  on  a 
^^  charge  of  seditious  libel.  That  the7  would  be  convicted  it 
was  scarcely  possible  to  doubt*  The  Judges  and  their  ol&oers 
urere  tools  of  the  Court.  Since  the  old  charter  of  the  City 
of  London  had  been  forfeited,  scarcely  one  prisoner  whom 
the  government  was  bent  on  bringing  to  punishment  had 
been  absolved  by  a  jury.  The  refractory  prelates  would 
probably  be  condemned  to  ruinous  fines  and  to  long  im- 
prisonment, and  would  be  glad  to  ransom  themselves  by 
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•erving,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  the  designs  of  the  ^^ap 
Sovereign.*  ^     tms'r 

On  the  twenty-seventh  of  Maj  it  was  notified  to  the  Bi- 
shops that  on  the  eighth  of  June  ibey  must  appear  before  the 
King  in  Couneil.  Why  so  long  an  interval  was  allowed  we 
are  not  informed.  Perhaps  James  hoped  that  some  of  the 
offenders,  terrified  by  his  displeasure,  might  submit  before 
the  day  fiixed  for  the  reading  of  the  Declaration  in  their  dio- 
ceses, and  might,  in  order  to  make  their  peace  with  lum, 
persuade  their  clergy  to  obey  bis  order.  If  such  was  his  hope 
it  was  signally  disappointed.  Sunday  the  third  of  June  came ; 
and  aQ  parts  of  England  followed  the  example  of  the  capitaL 
Already  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Salisbury, 
Winchester,  and  Exeter,  had  signed  copies  of  the  petition  in 
token  of  their  approbation.  The  Bishop  of  Worcester  had 
refused  to  distribute  the  Declaration  among  his  clergy.  The 
Bishop  of  Hereford  had  distributed  it:  but  it  was  generally 
understood  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  remorse  and  shame 
for  having  done  so.  Not  one  parish  priest  in  fifty  complied 
with  the  Order  in  Council.  In  the  great  diocese  of  Chester, 
including  the  county  of  Lancaster,  only  three  clergymen 
could  be  prevailed  on  by  Cartwright  to  obey  the  King.  In 
the  diocese  of  Norwich  are  many  hundreds  of  parishes.  In 
only  four  of  these  was  the  Declaration  read.  The  courtly 
Bishop  of  Rochester  could  not  overcome  the  scruples  of  the 
minister  of  the  ordinary  of  Chatham,  who  depended  on  the 
government  for  bread.  There  is  still  extant  a  pathetic  letter 
which  this  honest  priest  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Ad* 
taiindty.  ^*I  cannot,*'  he  wrote,  ''reasonably  expect  your 
Honour's  protection.  God's  will  be  done.  I  must  choose 
sufleriug  rather  than  sin."  ** 

On  the  evening  of  tlie  eighth  of  June  the  seven  prates.  They  aro 
furnished  by  tlie  ablest  lawyers  in  England  with  full  advice,  «^''"'°''^ 

•  »"'»o"'  ^'  ^^,  »«»5   Cm«r.,  July  A-;  AcWt  ^- 

,     ^'June  ^.;  Clarke's  Life  ot  James  the  Second,  ii.  15S. 

**  Burnet,  i.  740.;   Life  of  Prideaux;    CiUers,  June  H*  if*  *^^i 
Taooer  MS. ;  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Pepys. 
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%ii'  ^^V^^^^  *^  *^®  palace,  and  were  called  into  the  Council 
-|68g'  ■  chamber.  Their  petition  was  lying  on  the  table.  The  Chan- 
by  th«  cellor  took  the  paper  up,  showed  it  to  the  Archbishop,  and' 
Council,  said,  "Is  this  the  paper  which  your  Grace  wrote,  and  which 
the  six  Bishops  present  delivered  to  his  Majesty?"  Sancroft 
looked  at  the  paper,  turned  to  the  King,  and  spoke  thus : 
**  Sir,  I  stand  here  a  culprit.  I  never  was  so  before.  Once 
I  little  thought  that  I  ever  should  be  so.  Least  of  all  could  I 
think  that  I  should  be  charged  with  any  offence  agunst  my 
King:  but,  since  I  am  so  unhappy  as  to  be  in  this  situation, 
your  Majesty  will  not  be  offended  if  I  av^  myself  of  my 
lawful  right  to  decline  saying  anything  which  may  criminate 
me."  "This  is  mere  chicanery,"  sdd  the  King.  "I hope 
that  your  Grace  will  not  do  so  lU  a  thing  as  to  deny  your  own 
hand.**  "Sir,**  sidd  Lloyd,  whose  studies  had  been  much 
among  the  casuists,  "all  divines  agree  that  a  person  situated 
as  we  are  may  refuse  to  answer  such  a  question.**  The  King, 
as  slow  of  understanding  as  quick  of  temper,  could  not  com- 
prehend what  the  preUites  meant.  He  persisted,  and  was 
evidently  becoming  very  angry.  "  Sir,"  said  the  Archbishop, 
"I  am  not  bound  to  accuse  myself.  Nevertheless,  if  your 
Majesty  positively  commands  me  to  answer,  I  will  do  so  in 
the  confidence  that  a  just  and  generous  prince  will  not  suffer 
what  I  say  in  obedience  to  his  orders  to  be  brought  in  evi- 
dence against  me.**  "You  must  not  capitulate  with  your 
Sovereign,"  said  the  Chancellor.  "No,"  said  the  King;  "I 
will  not  give  any  such  command.  If  you  choose  to  deny  your 
own  hands,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say  to  you.*' 

The  Bishops  were  repeatedly  sent  out  into  the  ante- 
chamber, and  repeatedly  called  back  into  the  Council  room. 
At  length  James  positively  commanded  them  ta  answer  the 
question*  He  did  not  expressly  engage  that  their  confession 
should  not  be  used  against  them.  But  they,  not  unnaturally, 
supposed  that,  after  what  had  passed,  such  an  engagement 
was  implied  in  his  command.  Sancrofl  acknowledged  his 
handwriting;  and  his  brethren  followed  his  example.  They 
were  then  interrogated  about  the  meaning  of  some  words  in 
the  petition,  and  about  the  letter  which  had  been  circulated 
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with  90  much  effect  all  over  the  kingdom:  but  their  langaage   1^^* 
was  00  .guarded  that  nothing  was  gained  by  the  examination.  ^1^^ 
The  ChantQellor  then  told  th«m  that  a  criminal  information 
would  be  exhibited  ogain^  them  in  the  Court  of  JCing^e  Bench, 
ai|d  called  upon  tbem  to  enter  into  recogni&aofces.      They 
refused.    They  were  peers  of  the  realm ,  Uiej  said.    They 
were  advised  by  the  best  lawyers  in  Westminster  Hall  that  no 
peer  could  be  required  to  enter  into  a  recognisance  in  a  case 
of  libel;   and  they  should  not  think  themselves  justified  in 
reliaquishiiig  the  privilege  of  their  order.    The  King  was  so 
absord  as  to  think  himself  personally  affronted  because  Cbey 
chose,  otn  a  legal  question,  to  be  guided  by  legal  advice. 
''You  believe  everybody/'  he  said«  ''rather  ihain  mew"    He 
was  indeed  mortified  and  alarmed.    For  he  ha4  gone  «o  far 
that,  if  they  persisted,  he  had  no  choice  left  but  (0  send 
them  to  prison;  and,  thoii^  he  by  no  means  for^esaw  all  the 
consequences  of  soch  a  step,  he  foresaw  probftbly  enough  to 
disturb  him.    They  were  reisolvte.    A  warrant  was  therefore  They  art 
made  out  directing  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  keep  them  torto^tho 
in  safe  custody,  and  a  barge  was  manned  to  convey  them  Tower, 
down  the  river.* 

It  was  i^iown  all  o¥er  Iiondon  that  the  Bishopa  were  before 
the  Council.  The  public  anxiety  was  intense.  Agreatmnl- 
dtude  filled  the  courts  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  i^iieighbouring 
streeibs.  Many  people  were  in  the  habit  of  refreshing  them- 
selves at  the  close  of  a  summer  day  with  the  cool  air  of  the 
Thames.  But  on  this  evening  the  whole  river  was  alive  with 
wherries.  When  the  Seven  came  forth  under  a  guard,  the 
emotions  of  the  people  broke  through  all  restraint.  Thou- 
sands fell  on  their  knees  and  prayed  aloud  for  the  men  who 
had,  with  the  Christian  courage  of  Ridley  and  Latimer,  con* 
fronted  a  tyrant  inflamed  by  all  the  bigotry  of  Mary.  Many 
dashed  into  the  stream,  and,  up  to  their  waists  in  ooseand 
water,  cried  to  the  holy  fathers  to  bless  thiem.  A^l  down  the 
river,  from  Whitehall  to  London  Bridge,  th<e  royal  bar|;e 
passed  between  lines  of  boats ,  from  which  arose  a  shout  of 
**  God  bless  your  Lordships.'*  The  King ,  in  great  alarm ,  gave 

♦  Sancrorrs  Narrative,  printed  trotn  Ibc  Tanner  MS. 
Uacaulay,  Uistory*  lU,  12 
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^If  •  orders  that  tbe  garrison  of  the  Tower  should  be  doubled,  that 
'  im'/  the  Guards  should  be  held  ready  for  action,  and  that  two  com- 
panies should  be  detached  from  every  regiment  in  the  king- 
dom, and  sent  up  instantly  to  London.  But  the  force  on 
which  ho  relied  as  the  means  of  coercing  the  people  shared  all 
t}ie  feelings  of  the  people.  The  very  sentinels  who  were  under 
arms  at  the  Traitors*  Gate  reverently  asked  for  a  blessing 
from  the  martjTS  whom  they  were  to  guard.  Sir  Edward 
Hales  was  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower.  He  was  little  inclined  to 
treat  his  prisoners  with  kindness.  For  he  was  an  apostate 
from  that  Church  for  which  they  suffered;  and  he  held  several 
lucrative  posts  by  virtue  of  that  dispensing  power  against 
which  they  had  protested.  He  learned  with  indignation  that 
his  soldiers  were  drinking  the  health  of  the  Bishops.  He 
ordered  his  ofQcers  to  see  that  it  was  done  no  more.  But  the 
ofTicers  came  back  with  a  report  that  the  thing  could  not  be 
prevented,  and  that  no  other  health  was  drunk  in  the  garrison. 
Nor  was  it  only  by  carousing  that  the  troops  showed  their  re* 
verence  for  the  fathers  of  the  Church.  There  was  such  a 
show  of  devotion  throughout  the  Tower  that  pious  divines 
thanked  God  for  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  and  for  making 
the  persecution  of  His  fkithful  servants  the  means  of  saving 
many  souls.  All  day  the  coaches  and  liveries  of  the  first 
nobles  of  England  were  seen  round  the  prison  gates.  Thou- 
sands of  humbler  spectators  constantly  covered  Tower  Hill.* 
But  among  the  marks  of  public  respect  and  sympathy  which 
the  prelates  received  there  was  one  which  more  than  all  the 
rest  enraged  and  alarmed  the  King.  He  learned  that  a  de- 
putation of  ten  Nonconformist  ministers  had  visited  the 
Tower.  He  sent  for  four  of  these  persons,  and  himself  up- 
braided them.  They  courageously  answered  that  they 
thought  it  their  duty  to  forget  past  quarrels,  and  to  stand  hy 
the  men  who  stood  by  the  Protestant  religion.** 
^•frL  Scarcely  had  the  gates  of  the  Tower  been  closed  on  the 
tender,    prisoners  when  an  event  took  place  which  increased  the  public 

*  Burnet,  {.  141.;  Cillers,  June  A*  \h  1<^;  Lultrell's  Diary,  June 8.  t 
Evelyn's  Diary;  Letter  of  Dr.  Nalson  to  bis  wife,  dated  June  14.,  ana 
printed  from  the  Tanner  MS. ;  Reresby's  Memoirs. 
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IBxcitement.  It  had  been  annoonced  that  the  Queen  did  not  <^^* 
expect  to  be  delivered  till  July.  But,  on  the  day  after  the  ,^g; 
Bishops  had  appeared  before  the  Council,  it  was  observed 
that  tlie  King  seemed  to  be  anxious  about  her  state.  In  the 
evening,  however,  she  sate  playing  cards  at  Whitehall  till 
near  midnight.  Then  she  was  carried  in  a  sedan  to  Saint 
James's  Palace,  where  apartments  had  been  very  hastily 
fitted  up  for  her  reception.  Soon  messengers  were  running 
about  in  all  directions  to  summon  physicians  and  priests, 
Lords  of  the  Council,  and  Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber.  In  a 
few  hours  many  public  functionaries  and  women  of  rank  were 
assembled  in  the  Queen's  room.  There,  on  the  morning  of 
Sunday ,  the  tenth  of  June,  a  day  long  kept  sacred  by  the  too 
faithful  adherents  of  a  bad  cause,  was  bom  the  most  unfor- 
tunate of  princes,  destined  to  seventy-seven  years  of  exile 
and  wandering,  of  vain  projects,  of  honours  more  galling 
than  insults,  and  of  hopes  such  as  make  the  heart  sick. 

The  calamities  of  the  poor  child  had  begun  before  his  h«  ^ 
birth.  The  nation  over  which,  according  to  the  ordinary  beHeve/ 
course  of  succession,  he  would  have  reigned,  was  fully  per-  J°pp'ogi. 
suaded  that  his  mother  was  not  really  pregnant.  By  whatever  t^ous. 
evidence  the  fact  of  his  birth  had  been  proved,  a  considerable 
number  of  people  would  probably  have  persisted  in  miuntain- 
ing  that  the  Jesuits  had  practised  some  skilful  sleight  of  hand: 
and  the  evidence,  partly  from  accident,  partiy  from  gross 
mismanagement,  was  open  to  some  objections.  Many  per- 
sons of  both  sexes  were  in  the  royal  bedchamber  when  the 
child  first  saw  the  light;  but  none  of  them  enjoyed  any  large 
measure  of  public  confidence.  Of  the  Privy  Councillors  pre- 
sent half  were  Roman  Catholics ;  and  those  who  called  them- 
selves Protestants  were  generally  regarded  as  traitors  to  their 
country  and  their  €rod.  Many  of  the  women  in  attendance 
were  French,  Italian,  and  Portuguese.  Of  the  English  ladies 
some  were  Papists,  and  some  were  the  wives  of  Papists.  Some 
persons  who  were  peculiarly  entitled  to  be  present,  and  whose 
testimony  would  have  satisfied  all  minds  accessible  to  reason, 
were  absent;  and  for  their  absence  the  King  was  held  re- 
sponsible.   The  Princess  Anne  was,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
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CHAP*  the  island,  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the  event.  Her  sex 
and  her  experienoe  qualified  her  to  act  as  ti»e  guardian  of  her 
sister's  birthright  and  her  own.  She  had  conceived  strong 
suspicions  which  were  daily  confirmed  by  airotBMtancefl 
trilling  or  imaginary.  She  fancied  that  the  Queen  ourefblly 
shnnned  her  scrutiny,  and  ascribed  to  guilt  a  reserve  which 
was  perhaps  the  effect  of  delicacy/  In  tins  temper  Anne  had 
determined  to  be  present  and  vigilant  when  the  critical  day 
should  arrive.  But  she  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  be  at 
her  post  a  month  before  that  day,  and  had,  in  compliance,  it 
was  said,  with  her  fiUher's  advice,  gone  to  drink  the  Bath 
waters.  Sancroft,  whose  great  place  made  it  hb  duty  to 
attend,  and  on  whose  probity  the  nation  placed  entire  re- 
liance, had  a  few  hours  before  been  sent  to  the  Tower  by 
James.  The  Hydes  were  the  proper  protectors  t»f  the  rights 
of  the  two  Princesses.  The  Dutch  Ainbassador  might  be  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  William,  who,  as  first  prince 
of  the  blood  and  consort  of  the  King's  eldest  daughter,  had  a 
deep  interest  in  what  was  passing.  James  never  thought  of 
summoning  any  member,  male  or  female,  of  the  fanuly  of 
Hyde ;  nor  was  the  Dutch  Ambassador  invited  to  be  present. 

Posterity  has  fully  acquitted  the  King  of  the  fraud  which 
his  people  imputed  to  him.  But  it  is  impossible  to  acquit  him 
of  folly  and  perverseness  such  as  explain  and  excuse  the  error 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of  the  suspi- 
cions which  were  abroad.**  He  ought  to  have  known  that 
those  suspicions  would  not  be  dispelled  by  the  evidence  of 
members  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  or  of  persons  who,  though 
th^  might  call  themselves  members  of  the  Church  «f  England, 
had  shown  themselves  ready  to  sacrifice  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  Ehigland  in  order  to  obtain  his  fitvour.  That  he 
was  taken  by  surprise  is  true.  But  he  had  twelve  hours  to 
make  his  arrang^nents.  He  found  no  difficulty  in  crowding 
St.  James's  Palace  with  bigots  and  syoophante  on  whose  word 
the  nation  placed  no  reliance.    It  would  have  been  quite  as 

*  Correspondence  between  Aooe  and  Mary,  in  Dalrymple:  CU* 
rendon's  Diary,  Oct.  11. 1S88. 

**  This  is  dear  from  Oareodon's  INary,  Oct  31. 1888. 
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Msy  ta  prooute  the  attendance  of  some  eminent  persons  whose  ^h^. 
attachinent  to  tbe  Princesses  and  to  the  established  religion    j^- 
was  unquestionable. 

At  a  later  period,  when  he  had  paid  dearly  for  his  fool- 
hardy contempt  of  public  opinion ,  it  was  the  fashion  at  Saint 
Germatna  to  excuse  him  by  throwing  the  blame  on  others. 
Some  Jacobites  charged  Anne  with  having  purposely  kept  out 
of  the  way.  Nay ,  they  were  not  ashamed  to  say  that  Bancroft 
had  provoked  the  King  to  send  him  to  the  Tower,  in  order 
that  the  evidence  which  was  to  confound  the  calumnies  of  the 
malecoatents  might  be  defective.*  The  absurdity  of  these 
imputations  is  palpable.  Could  Anne  or  Sancroft  possibly 
have  foreseen  that  the  Queen's  calculations  would  turn  out  to 
be  erroneous  by  a  whole  month?  Had  those  calculations  been 
correct,  Anne  would  have  been  back  from  Bath,  and  Bancroft 
would  have  been  out  of  the  Tower^  in  ample  time  for  the 
birth.  At  all  events  the  maternal  uncles  of  the  King*s 
dai^hters  were  neither  at  a  distance  nor  in  a  prison.  The 
same  messenger  who  summoned  the  whole  bevy  of  renegades, 
Dover,  Peterborough,  Murray,  Sunderland,  andMulgrave, 
could  just  as  easily  have  summoned  Clarendon.  If  they  were 
Privy  CouncilloKi,  so  was  he.  His  house  was  in  Jermyn 
Street^  not  two  hundred  yards  from  the  chamber  of  the  Queen. 
Yet  he  was  left  to  learn  at  St.  James's  Church,  from  the  agi- 
tation and  whiap^rs  of  the  congregation,  that  his  niece  had 
ceased  to  be  heiresa  presumptive  of  the  crown.**  Was  it  a 
disqualification  that  he  was  the  near  kinsman  of  the  Princesses 
of  Orange  and  D^miark?  Or  was  it  a  disqualification  that  he 
was  unalterably  attached  to  the  Church  of  Inland? 

The  cry  of  the  w^le  nation  was  that  an  imposture  had 
been  practised.  Papists  had,  during  some  months,  been 
predicting,  from  the  pulpit  and  through  the  press,  in  prose 
and  verse,  in  English  and  Latin,  that  a  Prince  of  Wales 
would  be  given  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church;  and  they  had 
now  acGompUshed  their  own  prophecy.  Every  witness  who 
could  not  be  corrupted  or  deceived  had  been  studiously  ex- 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James  the  Second,  ii.  Ifi9, 160. 
**  GlareDdon*a  Diary « June  10, 1688. 
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CHAP,  eluded.  Anne  had  been  tricked  into  yisituig  Bath.  The". 
Primate  had^  on  the  yerj  day  preceding  that  which  had  been 
fixed  for  the  yUlanj^  been  sent  to  prison  in  defiance  of  the 
roles  of  law  and  of  the  privileges  of  peerage.  Not  a  single 
man  or  woman  who  had  the  smallest  interest  in  detecting  the 
fraud  had  been  suffered  to  be  present.  The  Queen  had  been 
removed  suddenly  and  at  the  dead  of  night  to  St.  James's 
Palace 9  because  that  building,  less  commodious  for  honest 
purposes  than  Whitehall,  had  some  rooms  and  passages  well 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  the  Jesuits.  There ,  amidst  a  cirdo 
of  zealots  who  thought  nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  promote 
the  interests  of  their  Church,  and  of  courtiers  who  thought 
nothing  a  crime  that  tended  to  enrich  and  aggrandise  them- 
selves, a  new  bom  child  had  been  introduced  into  the  royal 
bed,  and  then  handed  round  in  triumph,  as  heir  of  the  three 
kingdoms.  Heated  by  such  suspicions,  suspicions  unjust,  it 
is  true,  but  not  altogether  unnatural,  men  thronged  more 
eagerly  than  ever  to  pay  their  homage  to  the  saintly  victims  of 
the  tyrant  who,  having  long  foully  injured  his  people,  had 
now  filled  up  the  measure  of  his  iniquities  by  more  foully  in- 
juring his  children.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  not  himself  suspecting  any  trick, 
and  not  aware  of  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  England, 
ordered  prayers  to  be  said  under  his  own  roof  for  his  little 
brother-in-law,  and  sent  Zulestein  to  London  with  a  formal 
message  of  congratulation.  Zulestein,  to  his  amazement, 
found  all  the  people  whom  he  met  open  mouthed  about  the 
infamous  fraud  just  committed  by  the  Jesuits,  and  saw  every 
hour  some  fresh  pasquinade  on  the  pregnancy  and  the  deli- 
very* He  soon  wrote  to  the  Hague  that  not  one  person  in  ten 
believed  the  child  to  have  been  bom  of  the  Queen.** 

*  Johnstone  gires  in  a  very  few  words  an  excellent  summary  of  the 
ease  against  the  King.  ^*The  generality  of  people  conclude  all  is  a 
trick;  because  they  say  the  reckoning  is  changed,  the  Princess  sent 
away ,  none  of  the  Clarendon  family  nor  the  Dutch  Ambassador  sent  for, 
the  suddenness  of  the  thing,  the  sermons,  the  confidence  of  the  priests, 
the  hurry."   June  IS.  1688. 

*  Ronquillo,  ^^i^*  Ronquillo  adds,  that  what  Zuleftein  said  of  the 
state  of  public  opinion  was  strictly  true. 
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The  demeanour  of  the  seven  prelates  meanwhile  cwaf. 
strengthened  the  interest  which  their  situation  excited.  On  -^g^g'  ■ 
the  evening  of  the  Black  Friday,  as  it  was  called,  on  which 
they  were  committed,  they  reached  their  prison  just  at  the 
hour  of  divine  service.  They  instantly  hastened  to  the  chapel. 
It  chanced  that  in  the  second  lesson  were  these  words:  '*In 
all  things  approving  ourselves  as  the  ministers  of  God,  in 
much  patience,  in  afflictions,  in  distresses,  in  stripes,  in  im- 
prisonments." All  zealous  Churchmen  were  delighted  hy  this 
coincidence,  and  remembered  how  much  comfort  a  similar 
coincidence  had  given,  near  forty  years  before,  to  Charles 
the  First  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

On  the  evening  of  the  next  day,  Saturday  the  ninth,  a 
letter  came  from  Sunderland  enjoining  the  chaplain  of  the 
Tower  to  read  the  Declaration  during  divine  service  on  the 
following  morning.  As  the  time  fixed  by  the  Order  in  Council 
for  the  reading  in  London  had  long  expired,  this  proceeding 
of  the  government  could  be  considered  only  as  a  personal 
insult  of  the  meanest  and  most  childish  kind  to  the  venerable 
prisoners.  The  chaplain  refused  to  comply :  he  was  dismissed 
from  his  situation;  and  the  chapel  was  shut  up** 

The  Bishops  edified  all  who  approached  them  by  the  firm-  fb« 
ness  and  cheerfulness  with  which  they  endured  confinement,  brought 
by  the  modesty  and  meekness  with  which  they  received  thejjj^j**** 
applauses  and  blessings  of  the  whole  nation,  and  by  the  loyal  Bench 
attachment  which  they  professed  for  the  persecutor  who  Rifled, 
sought  their  destruction.     They  remained  only  a  week  in 
custody*    On  Friday  the  fifteenth  of  June,  the  first  day  of 
term,  they  were  brought  before  the  King's  Bench.  '  An  im- 
mense throng  awaited  their  coming.    From  the  landing-place 
to  the  Court  of  Bequests  they  passed  through  a  lane  of  spec- 
tators who  blessed  and  applauded  them.     '* Friends,**  said 
tbe  prisoners  as  they  passed,   "honour  the  King;   and  re- 
member us  in  your  prayers.**    These  humble  and  pious  ex- 
pressions moved  the  hearers,  even  to  tears.    When  at  length 
the  procession  had  made  its  way  through  the  crowd  into  the 
presence  of  the  Judges,  the  Attorney  General  exhibited  the 
Gitten  Jane  H*  <<M;  Luttreil's  Biary^  June  18. 
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^^.if*  information  whidt  he  had  been  commanded  to  prepare,  and 
'  icbsl"^  moved  that  the  defendants  might  be  ordered  to  plead*  The 
ooonsel  on  the  other  side  objected  that  the  Bishops  had  been 
unlawfully  committed,  and  were  therefore  not  reguhurly  before 
the  Court.  The  question  whether  a  peer  could  be  required 
to  enter  into  recognisances  on  a  charge  of  libel  wa»  ai^goed  at 
great  length,  and  decided  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges  in 
favour  of  the  crown.  The  prisoners  then  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 
That  day  fortnight,  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  was  fixed  for 
their  triad.  In  the  meantime  they  ireee  allowed  to  be  at  large 
on  their  own  recognisances.  The  crown  lawyers  acted  pru- 
dently in  not  requiring  sureties.  For  Halifax  had  arranged 
that  twenty-one  temporal  peerr  of  the  highest  consideration 
should  be  ready  taput  in  bail,  three  fbr  each  defendant;  and 
sndi  a  manifeetatton  of  the  feeling  of  the  nobility  would  have 
been  no  slight  blow  to  fhe  gowrament.  It  was  also  known 
thai  one  of  the  most  opulent  Dissenters  of  tike  City  had 
begged  that  he  might  have  the  honour  of  giving  security  for 
Ken. 

The  Bishops  wet^  now  permitted  to  depart  to  thehr  own 
homes.  The  Common  people^  who  did  not  understand  the 
nature  of  the  legal  proceedings  which  had  tak^i  place  in  the 
King*s  Bench,  and  who  saw  that  their  favourites  had  been 
brought  to  Westminster  Hall  in  custody  and  were  suffered  to 
go  away  in  freedom,  imagined  that  the  good  cause  was  pro- 
capering.  Loud  acdamations  were  raned.  The  steeples  of 
the  churches  sent  forth  joyous  peals.  Sprat  was  amazed  to 
hear  the  bells  of  his  own  Abbey  ringii^  merrily.  He  promptly 
silenced  them:  but  his  interference  caused  much  angry  mut- 
tering. The  Bishops  found  it  difficult  to  escape  from  the 
importunate  crowd  of  their  well-wishers*  Lloyd  was  detained 
in  Palace  Yard  by  admirers  who  struggled  to  touch  his  hands 
and  to  kiss  the  skirt  of  his  robe,  till  Clarendon,  with  some 
difficulty,  rescued  him  and  conveyed  him  home  by  a  bye  path. 
Cartwrigbt,  it  is  said,  was  so  unwise  as  to  mingle  with  the 
crowd.  Some  person  who  saw  his  episcopal  habit  asked  and 
received  his  blessing.  A  bystander  cried  out,  '*Do  you  know 
who  blessed  you?'*    ** Surely,**  said  he  who  had  just  been 


IMS. 
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Honoured  by  the  benediction »  "it  was  one  of  ^e  Seven."   ciw. 
*'No,**  said  the  other;  *'it  is  the  Popbh  Bishop  of  Chester.' *- 
** Popish  dog,"   cried  the  enraged  Protestant;   *'take  your 
blessing  back  again." 

I  Snch  was  the  concourse,  and  rach  ^e agitation,  that  the 
I  Dutch  Ambassador  was  surprised  to  see  the  day  dose  without 
an  insurrection.  The  King  had  been  by  no  means  at  ease. 
In  order  that  he  might  be  ready  to  suppress  any  disturbance, 
he  had  passed  the  morning  in  reviewing  several  battaliens  of 
infantry  in  Hyde  "Fttrk.  It  is,  however,  by  no  means  certain 
that  his  troops  would  have  stood  by  him  if  he  had  needed  tbeir 
services*  When  Bancroft  reached  Lambeth,  in  the  after* 
noon,  he  found  the  grenadier  guards,  who  were  quartered 
in  that  suburb,  assembled  before  the  gate  of  his  palace.  They 
formed  in  two  lines  on  his  right  and  left,  and  asked  his  bene- 
diction as  he  went  through  them.  He  with  difficulty  prevented 
them  from  lighting  a  bonfire  in  honour  of  his  return  to  his 
dwelling.  There  were,  however,  many  bonfires  that  evening 
in  the  City.  Two  Roman  Catholics  who  were  so  indiscreet  as 
to  beat  some  boys  for  joining  in  these  rejoicings  were  seized 
by  the  mob,  stripped  naked,  and  ignominiously  branded. * 

Sir  Edward  Hales  now  came  to  demand  fees  from  those 
who  had  lately  been  his  prisoners.  They  refused  to  pay  any- 
thing for  a  detention  which  they  regarded  as  illegal  to  an 
officer  whose  commission  was,  on  their  principles,  a  nulfity. 
The  Lieutenant  hinted  very  intelligibly  that,  if  they  came 
into  his  hands  again,  they  should  be  put  into  heavy  irons  and 
should  lie  on  bare  stones.  "We  are  under  our  King's  dis- 
pleasure," was  the  answer;  "and  most  deeply  do  we  feel  it: 
but  a  fellow  subject  who  threatens  us  does  but  lose  his 
breath."  It  is  easy  to  imagine  with  what  indignation  the 
people,  excited  as  they  were,  must  have  learned  that  a  re- 
negade from  the  Protestant  faith,  who  held  a  command  in 
defiance  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  England,  had  dared  to 

*  For  the  events  of  this  day  see  the  State  THals;  darendofr's  Diary; 
Luttrell's  Diary ;  Cillers ,  June  if  ;  Johnstone,  Janets.;  Betolation 
PoUticf. 
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v^'  "^®'^*^®  divmes  of  venerable  age  and  dignity  with  all  the  bar* 
igg,'"  barities  of  Lollard*8  Tower.  * 
Agitation       Before  the  day  of  trial  the  agitation  had  spread  to  the 
pabue     farthest  comers  of  the  island.    From  Scotland  the  Bishops 
mind,      received  letters  assuring  them  of  the  sympathy  of  the  Presby- 
terians of  that  country,  so  long  and  so  bitterly  hostile  to  pre* 
lacy.**  The  people  of  Cornwall,  a  fierce,  bold,  and  athletic, 
race,  among  whom  there  was  a  stronger  provincial  feeling 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  realm,  were  greatly  moved  by 
the  danger  of  Trelawney,  whom  they  reverenced  less  as  a 
ruler  of  the  Church  than  as  the  head  of  an  honourable  house^ 
and  the  heir  through  twenty  descents  of  ancestors  who  had 
been  of  great  note  before  the  Normans  had  set  foot  on  English 
ground.    All  over  the  county  the  peasants  chanted  a  ballad  of 
which  the  burden  is  still  remembered: 

**And  shall  Trelawney  die,  and  shall  Trelawney  die? 
Then  thirty  thousand  Cornish  boys  will  know  the  reason  why." 

The  miners  from  their  caverns  reechoed  the  song  with  a  varia* 
tion: 

*'*'  Then  twenty  thousand  under  ground  will  know  the  reason  why."*** 

The  rustics  in  many  parts  of  the  country  loadly  expressed 
a  strange  hope  which  had  never  ceased  to  live  in  their  hearts. 
Their  Protestant  Duke,  their  beloved  Monmouth,  would  sud« 
denly  appear,  would  lead  them  to  victory,  and  would  tread 
down  the  King  and  the  Jesuits  under  his  feet,  f 

The  ministers  were  appalled.  Even  Jeffreys  would  gladly 
have  retraced  his  steps.  He  charged  Clarendon  with  friendly 
messages  to  the  Bishops,  and  threw  on  others  the  blame  of 
the  prosecution  which  he  had  himself  recommended.  Sunder- 
land again  ventured  to  recommend  concession.  The  late 
auspicious  birth,  he  said,  had  furnished  the  King  with  an 
excellent  opportunity  of  withdrawing  from  a  position  full  of 
danger  and  inconvenience  without  incurring  the  reproach  of 

*  Johnstone,  June  18. 1688;  Evelyn's  Diary,  June  29, 
**  Tanner  MS. 

***  This  fact  was  eommanieated  to  me  in  the  most  obliging  manner 
by  the  Reverend  R.  S.  Hawker  of  Morwenstow  in  Cornwall, 
f  Johnstone,  June  18. 1688. 
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timiditjT  or  of  caprice.    On  such  happy  occasions  it  had  been  ^/tf* 
usual  for  sovereigns  to  make  the  hearts  of  subjects  glad  by  ■  j^]^ 
acts  of  clemency;  and  nothing  could  be  more  advantageous 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales  than  that  he  should,  while  still  in  his 
cradle,  be  the  peacemaker  between  his  father  and  the  agitated 
nation.    But  the  King's  resolution  was  fixed*    '*I  will  go  on,*' 
he  said.     "I  have  been  only  too  indulgent.     Indulgence 
ruined  my  father."  *   The  artful  minuter  found  that  his  ad-  ubmiI. 
vice  had  been  formerly  taken  only  because  it  had  been  shaped  svnder- 
to  suit  the  royal  temper,  and  that ,  from  the  moment  at  which  ^''^* 
he  began  to  counsel  well,  he  began  to  counsel  in  vain.    He 
had  shown  some  signs  of  slackness  in  the  proceeding  against 
Magdalene  College.    He  had  recently  attempted  to  convince 
the  King  that  TyrconneFs  scheme  of  confiscating  the  property 
of  the  English  colonists  in  Ireland  was  full  of  danger,  and  had, 
with  the  help  of  Powis  and  Bellasyse,  so  far  succeeded  that 
the  execution  of  the  design  had  been  postponed  for  another 
year.    But  this  timidity  and  scrupulosity  had  excited  disgust 
and  suspicion  in  the  royal  mind.**  The  day  of  retribution  had 
arrived.    Sunderland  was  in  the  same  situation  in  which  his 
rival  Rochester  had  been  some  months  before.    Each  of  the 
two  statesmen  in  turn  experienced  the  misery  of  clutching,.  1 
with  an  agonizing  grasp,  power  which  was  perceptibly  slip-  f" 
ping  away.     Each  in  turn  saw  his  suggestions  scornfully 
rejected.    Both  endured  the  pain  of  reading  displeasure  and 
distrust  in  the  countenance  and  demeanour  of  their  master; 
yet  both  were  by  their  country  held  responsible  for  those 
crimes  and  errors  from  which  they  had  vainly  endeavoured  to 
dissuade  him.     While  he  suspected  them  of  trying  to  win 
popularity  at  the  expense  of  his  authority  and  dignity,  the 
public  voice  loudly  accused  them  of  trying  to  win  his  favour 
at  the  expense  of  their  own  honour  and  of  the  general  weal. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  mortifications  and  humiliations,  they  both 
dung  to  ofQoe  with  the  gripe  of  drowning  men.    Both  at^ 

•*«"•.  ^■*«»- 

"*  SonderUnd's  own  narrative  is,  of  course,  not  to  be  implicitly 
trusted.  Bat  he  vouched  Godolphin  as  a  witness  of  what  took  place 
respecting  the  Irish  Act  of  Settlement. 
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CB^.  tempted  to  propitiate  the  King  by  affecting  a  willingness  to  be 
^f^ul^  reconciled  to  his  Church.     But  there  was  point  at  which 
Bochester  was  determined  to  stop.    He  went  to  the  Terge  of 
apostasy :  but  there  he  recoiled:  and  the  world,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  firmness  inth  which  he  refused  to  take  the  final 
step,  granted  him  a  liberal  amnesty  for  all  formmr  com- 
He  pro-  pliA^<2^«    Sunderland,  less  scrupulous  and  less  sensible  of 
feMM      shame,  resolved  to  atone  for  his  late  moderation,   and  to 
ii<^ii  *  recoTcr  the  royal  confidence,  by  an  act  which,  to  a  mind  im- 
CaUio««,  pressed  with  the  importance  of  religions  truth,  mnst  have 
appeared  to  be  one  of  the  most  flagitious  of  crimes,  and  which 
even  men  of  the  world  regard  as  the  last  excess  of  baseness. 
About  a  week  before  the  day  fixed  for  the  great  trial,  it  was 
pnblicly  announced  that  he  was  a  Papist.    The  King  talked 
with  delight  of  this  triumph  of  dirine  grace.    Courtiers  and 
envoys  kept  their  countenances  as  well  as  they  could  whfle  the 
renegade  protested  that  he  had  been  long  convinced  of  the 
impossibility  of  finding  salvation  out  of  the  communion  of 
Rome,  and  that  his  conscience  would  not  let  him  rest  till  he 
he  had  renounced  the  heresies  in  which  he  had  been  brought 
up.    The  news  spread  fast*    At  all  the  coflee-honses  it  was 
told  how  the  prime  minister  of  England,  his  feet  bare,  and  a 
taper  in  his  hand,   had  repaired  to  the  royal  chapel  and 
knocked  humbly  for  admittance :  how  a  priestly  voice  j^m 
within  had  demanded  who  was  there;  how  Sunderland  had 
made  answer  that  a  poor  sinner  who  had  long  wandered  from 
the  true  Church  implored  her  to  receive  and  to  absolve  him ; 
how  the  doors  were  opened;  and  how  the  neophyte  partook 
of  the  holy  mysteries.* 
Trial  of        This  scandalous  apostasy  could  not  but  heighten  the  in- 
Aop*,'    terest  with  which  the  nation  looked  forward  to  the  day  when 
the  fate  of  the  seven  brave  confessors  of  the  English  Church 
was  to  be  decided.    To  pack  a  jury  was  now  the  great  object 
of  the  King.    The  crown  lawyers  were  ordered  to  make  strict 
inquiry  as  to  the  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  were. re- 
ft «»  -111         Juaelt.  June28.  ^^__     ,  , ,      JnaeO.    ^..-^__   JtoeM.     «_.^ 

»'>'^"^"'  7;n7r  l^iis:  *«««;  ^(Wi,  -j^^  CiUers,  ^j^j^P^;  Jolia- 
stone,  July  2. 1688;  The  GonvertSf  a  poem. 
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gistered  in  the  freeholders*  book.  Sir  Samuel  Astrj,  Clerk  ^^« 
of  &e  Crown,  whose  duty  it  was,  in  eases  of  this  desoriptiony  ""ijnf 
to  select  the  names,  was  summoned  to  the  palace,  and  had 
an  interview  with  James  in  tho  presence  of  the  Chancellor** 
Sir  Samuel  seems  to  have  done  his  best.  For,  among  the 
fortj-eight  persons  whom  he  nominated,  were  said  to  be 
several  servants  of  the  King,  and  several  Roman  Catholics.** 
But  as  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops  had  a  right  to  strike  off 
twelye,  ISiese  persons  were  removed.  The  cstown  lawyers 
also  struck  off  twelve.  The  list  was  thus  reduced  to  twentj- 
four.  The  first  twelve  who  answered  to  their  names  were  to 
try  the  issue. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  June,  Westminster  Hall,  Old  and 
New  Palace  Yard,  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  to  a  great 
distance  were  thronged  with  people.  Such  an  auditory  had 
never  before  and  has  never  since  been  assembled  in  the  Court 
of  King's  Bench.  Thirtv-^tlve  temporal  peers  of  the  realm 
were  counted  in  the  crowd.*** 

All  the  fbur  Judges  of  tibe  Court  were  on  the  bench. 
Wright,  who  presided,  had  been  raiaed  to  his  high  place  over 
the  heads  of  many  abler  and  more  learned  men  solely  on 
account  of  his  unscrupulous  servility.  AUibone  was  a  Pa- 
pist, and  owed  his  situation  to  that  dispensmg  power,  the 
legality  of  which  was  now  in  question.  Holloway  had  hitl^erto 
been  a  serviceable  tool  of  the  government.  Even  PoweU, 
whose  character  for  honesty  stood  high ,  had  borne  a  part  in 
some  proceedings  which  it  is  impossible  to  defend.  He  had, 
in  the  great  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  with  some  hesitation, 
it  is  true,  and  after  some  delay,  concurred  with  the  majo- 
rity of  the  bench,  and  had  thus  brought  on  his  character 
a  staxn  whidi  his  honourable  conduct  on  this  day  completely 
effaced. 

The  counsel  were  by  no  means  fairly  matched.  The 
government  had  required  firom  its  law  officers  services  so 
odious  and  disgraceM  that  all  the  ablest  jurists  and  advocates 

*  CaareiMtoii's  Diary,  June  Si.  1688. 
**  Cillers ,  ^^'  1688.  ♦♦♦  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688. 
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vii^*  ofthe  Tory  party  had,  one  after  another,  refused  to  comply, 
2ggg^*  and  had  been  dismissed  from  their  employments.  Sir  Thomas 
Poiris,  the  Attorney  Greneral,  was  scarcely  of  the  third  rank 
in  his  profession.  Sir  William  Williams,  the  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, had  quick  parts  and  dauntless  courage:  but  he  wanted 
discretion;  he  loved  wrangling;  ho  had  no  command  over  his 
temper;  and  he  was  hated  and  despised  by  all  political  parties. 
The  most  conspicuous  assistants  of  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
were  Serjeant  Trinder,  a  Boman  Catholic,  and  Sir  Bartho- 
lomew Shower,  Becorder  of  London,  who  had  some  legal 
learning,  but  whose  fulsome  apologies  and  endless  repedlions 
were  the  jest  of  Westminster  H^.  The  government  had 
wished  to  secure  the  services  of  Maynard:  but  he  had  plainly 
declared  that  he  could  not  in  conscience  do  what  was  asked 
of  him.* 

On  the  other  side  were  arrayed  almost  all  the  eminent 
forensic  talents  of  the  age.  Sawyer  and  Finch,  who,  at  the 
time  of  the  accession  of  James,  had  been  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor General,  and  who,  during  the  persecution  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  late  reign,  had  served  the  crown  with  but  too  much  vehe- 
mence and  success,  were  of  counsel  for  the  defendants.  With 
them  were  joined  two  persons  who,  since  age  had  diminbhed 
the  activity  of  Maynard,  were  reputed  the  two  best  lawyers 
that  could  be  found  in  the  Inns  of  Court:  Pemberton,  who 
had,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  Second,  been  Chief  Justice  of 
the  King's  Bench,  who  had  been  removed  from  his  high  place 
on  account  of  his  humanity  and  moderation,  and  who  had  re- 
sumed his  practice  at  the  bar;  and  Follexfen,  who  had  long 
been  at  the  head  ofthe  Western  circuit,  and  who,  though  he 
had  incurred  much  unpopularity  by  holding  briefs  for  the 
crown  at  the  Bloody  Assizes,  and  particularly  by  appearing 
against  Alice  Lisle,  was  known  to  be  at  heart  a  Whig,  if  not  a 
republican.  Sir  Creswell  Levinz  was  also  there,  a  man  of 
great  knowledge  and  experience,  but  of  singularly  timid  na^ 
tnre.  He  had  been  removed  from  the  bench  some  years  be^ 
fore,  because  he  was  afraid  to  serve  the  purposes  of  the 
government.    He  was  now  a£raid  to  appear  as  the  advocate  of 

«  Johnstone,  July  2. 1689 
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the  Bishops ,  and  had  at  first  refused  to  receWe  their  retainer :   ch^i"* 
but  it  had  been  intimated  to  him  by  the  whole  body  of  at-  "j^^ 
tomeys  who  employed  him  that,  if  he  declined  this  brief,  he 
should  never  have  another.* 

Sir  George  Treby,  an  able  and  zealous  Whig,  who  had 
been  Recorder  of  London  under  the  old  charter,  was  on  the 
same  side.  Sir  John  Holt ,  a  still  more  eminent  Whig  lawyer, 
was  not  retained  for  the  defence,  in  consequence,  it  should 
seem,  of  some  prejudice  conceived  against  him  by  Sancroft, 
but  was  privately  consulted  on  the  case  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don.** The  junior  counsel  for  the  Bishops  was  a  young  bar- 
rister named  John  Somers.  He  had  no  advantages  of  birth 
or  fortune ;  nor  had  he  yet  had  any  opportunity  of  distinguish- 
ing himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  public:  but  his  genius,  his 
industry,  his  great  and  various  accomplishments,  were  well 
known  to  a  small  circle  of  friends;  and,  in  spite  of  his  Whig 
opinions,  his  pertinent  and  lucid  mode  of  arguing  and  the 
constant  propriety  of  his  demeanour  had  already  secured  to 
him  the  ear  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The  importance  of 
obtaining  his  services  had  been  strongly  represented  to  the 
Bishops  by  Johnstone ;  and  PoUexfen,  it  is  said,  had  declared 
that  no  man  in  Westminster  Hall  was  so  well  qualified  to  treat 
a  historical  and  constitutional  question  as  Somers. 

The  jury  was  sworn ;  it  consisted  of  persons  of  highly  re- 
spectable station.  The  foreman  was  Sir  Roger  Langley,  a 
baronet  of  old  and  honourable  family.  With  him  were  joined 
a  knight  and  ten  esquires,  several  of  whom  are  known  to  have 
been  men  of  large  possessions.  There  were  some  Noncon- 
formists in  the  number;  for  the  Bishops  had  wisely  resolved 
not  to  show  any  distrust  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters.  One 
name  excited  considerable  alarm,  that  of  Michael  Arnold.  He 
was  brewer  to  the  palace;  and  it  was  apprehended  that  the 
government  counted  on  his  voice.    The  story  goes  that  he 

*  Johnstone,  July  3. 1688.  The  editor  of  Levinz's  reports  expresses 
great  wonder  that,  aTier  tbe  Revolution,  Levioz  was  not  replaced  on  the 
bench.  The  facts  related  by  Johnstone  may  perhaps  explain  the 
seeming  injustice. 

**  1  draw  this  inference  from  a  letter  of  Compton  to  Sancroft,  dated 
tbe  12ib  of  June, 
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l^m'  ^^^P^^^^  bitterly  of  the  positicm  in  which  he  foand  himself 
<<  Whateyer  I  do/'  he  said,  ^*I  am  «ure  to  be  half  ruined.  If 
I  say  Not  Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more  for  the  King;  and  if 
I  say  Guilty,  I  shall  brew  no  more  for  anybody  else."  * 

The  trial  then  commenced,  a  trial  which,  even  when  cooly 
perused  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  century  and  a  half,  has 
all  the  interest  of  a  drama.  The  advocates  contended  on  both 
sides  with  far  more  than  professional  keenness  and  vehemence: 
the  audience  listened  with  as  much  anxiety  as  if  the  £&te  of 
every  one  of  them  was  to  be  decided  by  the  verdict;  and  the 
turns  of  fortune  were  so  sudden  and  amazing  that  the  multi- 
tude repeatedly  passed  in  a  single  minute  from  anxiety  to  exul- 
tation and  back  again  from  exultation  to  still  deeper  anxiety. 

The  information  charged  the  Bishops  with  having  written 
or  published,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  a  false,  malicious, 
and  seditious  llbeL  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor  first  tried  to 
prove  the  writing.  For  this  purpose  several  persons  were 
called  to  speak  to  the  hands  of  the  Bishops.  But  the  witnesses 
were  so  unwilling  that  hardly  a  single  plain  answer  could  be 
extracted  from  any  of  thenu  Pemperton,  Poliexfen,  and 
Levins  contended  that  there  was  no  evidenceto  go  to  the  jury. 
Two  of  the  Judges,  Holloway  and  Powell,  declared  themselves 
of  the  same  opinion;  and  the  hopes  of  the  spectators  rose 
high.  All  at  onee  the  crown  lawyers  announced  their  inten- 
tion to  take  another  line.  Pow» ,  with  shame  and  reluctance 
which  he  could  not  dissemble,  put  into  the  witness  box  Blath- 
wayt,  a  Clerk  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  had  been  present 
when  the  King  interrogated  the  Bishops.  BlaUiwayt  swore 
tiiat  he  had  heard  them  own  their  signatures.  His  testimonjr 
was  decisive.  *'  Why,"  said  Judge  Holloway  to  the  Attorney^ 
**when  you  had  such  evidence,  did  you  not  produce  it  at  first, 
without  all  this  waste  of  time?"  It  soon  appeared  why  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  had  been  unwilling,  without  absolute 
necessity,  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  proof.  Pemberton  stopped 
Blathwayt,  subjected  him  to  a  searching  cross  examination, 
and  insisted  upon  having  all  that  had  passed  between  the 
King  and  the  defendants  flilly  related.  **  That  is  a  pretty  thing 

*  RevolulioB  PoliUcs« 
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indeed,"  cried  Williams.  "  Do  yon  think,"  said  Foto,  'Hhat  chap. 
you  are  at  liberty  to  ask  our  witnesses  any  impertinent  ig^g' 
question  that  comes  into  your  heads  ?  '*  The  advocates  of  the 
Bishops  were  not  men  to  be  so  put  down.  '^He  is  sworn," 
said  FoUezfen,  **to  tell  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth:  and  an 
answer  we  must  and  will  have."  The  witness  shuffled,  equi- 
vocated, pretended  to  misunderstand  the  questions,  implored 
the  protection  of  the  Court.  But  he  was  in  hands  from  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  escape.  At  length  the  Attorney  agfun  inter- 
posed. **  If, "  he  said,  *'you  persist  in  asking  such  a  question, 
tell  us,  at  least,  what  use  you  mean  to  make  of  it."  Pember- 
ton,  who ,  through  the  whole  trial,  did  his  duty  manfully  and 
ably,  replied  without  hesitation;  **My  Lords,  I  will  answer 
Mr.  Attorney.  I  will  deal  plainly  with  the  Court.  If  the 
Bishops  owned  this  paper  under  a  promise  from  His  Majesty 
that  their  confession  should  not  be  used  against  them,  I  hope 
that  no  unfair  advantage  will  be  taken  of  them."  ''You  put 
on  His  Majesty  what  I  dare  hardly  name,"  said  Williams: 
*' since  you  will  be  so  pressing,  I  demand,  for  the  King,  that 
the  question  may  be  recorded."  "What  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
Solicitor?"  said  Sawyer,  interposing.  "I  know  what  I  mean," 
said  the  apostate:  "I  desire  that  the  question  may  be  recorded 
in  Court."  ^Becord  what  you  will,  I  am  not  afraid  of  you, 
Mr.  Solidtor,"  said  Pemberton.  Then  came  a  loud  and 
fierce  altercation  ,which  the  Chief  Justice  could  with  difficulty 
quiet.  In  other  circumstances,  he  would  probably  have  or- 
dered the  question  to  be  recorded  and  Pemberton  to  be  com- 
mitted. But  on  this  great  day  he  was  overawed.  He  often 
cast  a  side  glance  towi^ds  the  Uiick  rows  of  Earls  and  Barons 
by  whom  he  was  watched,  and  who  in  the  next  Parliament 
might  be  his  judges.  He  looked,  a  bystander  said,  as  if  all  the 
peers  present  had  halters  in  their  pockets.*  At  length  Blath- 
wajrt  was  forced  to  giro  a  full  account  of  what  had  passed.  It 
appeared  that  the  King  had  entered  into  no  express  covenant 
with  the  Bishops.  But  it  appeared  also  that  the  Bishops  might 
not  unreasonably  think  that  there  was  an  implied  engagement. 

*  This  is  the  eipression  of  an  eye  witness.  It  is  in  a  newsletter  in  the 
Maeldntosb  Collection. 
Maeanlaff,  History.  W,  13 
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CH^f  •  Indeed,  from  the  unwillingness  of  the  crown  lawyers  to  put 
•  the  Clerk  of  the  Council  into  the  witness  box ,  and  from  the 
vehemence  with  which  they  objected  to  Pemberton's  cross 
examination,  it  is  plain  that  they  were   themselves  of  this 
opinion. 

However,  the  handwriting  was  now  proved.  But  a  new 
and  serious  objection  was  raised.  It  was  not  sufficient  to  prove 
that  the  Bishops  had  written  the  alleged  libel.  It  was  necessary 
to  prove  also  that  they  had  written  it  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex. And  not  only  was  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  to  prove  this ;  but  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
defendants  to  prove  the  contrary.  For  it  so  happened  that 
Sancroft  had  never  once  left  the  palace  at  Lambeth  from  the 
time  when  the  Order  in  Council  appeared  till  after  the  petition 
was  in  the  King's  hands.  The  whole  case  for  the  prosecution 
had  therefore  completely  broken  down;  and  the  audience, 
with  great  glee,  expected  a  speedy  acquittal. 

The  cro¥m  lawyers  then  changed  their  ground  again,  aban- 
doned altogether  the  charge  of  writing  a  libel,  and  undertook 
to  prove  that  the  Bishops  had  published  a  libel  in  the  county 
of  Middlesex.  The  difficulties  were  great.  The  delivery  of 
the  petition  to  the  King  was  undoubtedly,  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  publication.  But  how  was  this  delivery  to  be  proved?  No 
person  had  been  present  at  the  audience  in  the  royal  closet, 
except  the  King  and  the  defendants.  The  King  could  not 
well  be  sworn.  It  was  therefore  only  by  the  admissions  of  the 
defendants  that  the  fact  of  publication  could  be  established. 
Blathwayt  was  again  examined,  but  in  vain.  He  well  remem- 
bered, he  said,  that  the  Bishops  owned  their  hands;  but  he 
did  not  remember  that  they  owned  the  paper  which  lay  on  the 
table  of  the  Privy  Council  to  be  the  same  paper  which  they 
had  delivered  to  the  King,  or  that  they  were  even  interroga- 
ted on  that  point.  Several  other  official  men  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  the  Council  were  called,  and  among  them 
Samuel  Pepys,  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty;  but  none  of  them 
could  remember  that  anything  was  said  about  the  delivery. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Williams  put  leading  questions  till 
the  counsel  on  the  other  side  declared  that  such  twisting,  such 
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wiredrawing,  was  never  seen  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  till  9SJJ' 
Wright  himself  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  Solicitor's  mode 
of  examination  was  contrary  to  all  rule.  As  witness  after 
witness  answered  in  the  negative ,  roars  of  laughter  and 
shouts  of  triumph,  which  the  Judges  did  not  even  attempt  to 
silence,  shook  the  hall. 

It  seemed  that  at  length  this  hard  fight  had  been  won. 
The  case  for  the  crown  was  closed.  Had  the  counsel  for  the 
Bishops  remained  silent,  an  acquittal  was  certain;  for  nothing 
which  the  most  corrupt  and  shameless  Judge  could  venture 
to  call  legal  evidence  of  publication  had  been  given.  The 
Chief  Justice  was  beginning  to  charge  the  jury,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  directed  them  to  acquit  the  defendants; 
but  Finch,  too  anxious  to  be  perfectly  discreet,  interfered, 
and  begged  to  be  heard.  "If  you  will  be  heard,"  said  Wright, 
"you  shall  be  heard;  but  you  do  not  understand  your  own 
interests."  The  other  counsel  for  the  defence  made  Finch 
sit  down,  and  begged  the  Chief  Justice  to  proceed.  He  was 
about  to  do  so  when  a  messenger  came  to  the  Solicitor  6e« 
neral  with  news  tliat  Lord  Sunderland  could  prove  the  publi- 
cation, and  would  come  down  to  the  court  immediately. 
Wright  maliciously  told  the  counsel  for  the  defence  that  they 
had  only  themselves  to  thank  for  the  turn  which  things  had 
taken.  The  countenances  of  the  great  multitude  fell.  Finch 
was,  during  some  hours,  the  most  unpopular  man  in  the 
country.  Why  could  he  not  sit  still  as  his  betters,  Sawyer, 
Femberton ,  and  Pollexfen  had  done?  His  love  of  meddling, 
his  ambition  to  make  a  fine  speech,  had  ruined  everything. 

Meanwhile  the  Lord  President  was  brought  in  a  sedan 
chair  through  the  hall.  Not  a  hat  moved  as  he  passed;  and 
many  voices  cried  out  "Popish  dog."  He  came  into  Court 
pale  and  trembling,  with  eyes  fixed  on  the  ground,  and  gave 
his  evidence  in  a  faltering  voice.  He  swore  that  the  Bishops 
had  informed  him  of  their  intention  to  present  a  petition  to 
the  King,  and  that  they  had  been  admitted  into  the  royal 
closet  for  that  purpose.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that,  after  they  left  the  closet,  there  was 
in  the  King's  hands  a  petition  signed  by  them,  was  such 
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CH^^'  proof  as  nught  reasonably  satisfy  a  jury  of  the  fact  of  the 
-  publication. 

Publication  in  Middlesex  was  then  proved.  But  was  the 
paper  thus  published  a  false,  malicious,  and  seditious  libel V 
Hitherto  the  matter  in  dispute  had  been  whether  a  fact  which 
everybody  well  knew  to  be  true  could  be  proved  according 
to  technical  rules  of  evidence ;  but  now  the  contest  became 
one  of  deeper  interest.  It  was  necessary  to  inquire  into  the 
limits  of  prerogative  and  liberty,  into  the  right  of  the  King  to 
dispense  with  statutes,  into  the  right  of  the  subject  to  petition 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  During  three  hours  the  counsel 
for  the  petitioners  argued  with  great  force  in  defence  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  proved  from 
the  journals  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Bishops  had 
affirmed  no  more  than  the  truth  when  they  represented  to  the 
King  that  the  dispensing  power  which  he  claimed  had  been 
repeatedly  declared  illegal  by  Parliament.  Somers  rose  last. 
He  spoke  little  more  than  five  minutes ;  but  every  word  was 
full  of  weighty  matter;  and  when  he  sate  down  his  reputation 
as  an  orator  and  a  constitutional  lawyer  was  established.  He 
went  through  the  expressions  which  were  used  in  the  informa- 
tion to  describe  the  offence  imputed  to  the  Bishops,  and 
showed  that  every  word,  whether  adjective  or  substantive, 
was  altogether  inappropriate.  The  offence  imputed  was  a 
false,  a  malicious,  a  seditious  libel*  False  the  paper  was 
not;  for  every  fact  which  it  set  forth  had  been  proved  from 
the  journals  of  Parliament  to  be  true.  Malicious  the  paper 
was  not;  for  the  defendants  had  not  sought  an  occasion  of 
strife,  but  had  been  placed  by  the  government  in  such  a  situa* 
tion  that  they  must  either  oppose  themselves  to  the  royal  will, 
or  violate  the  most  sacred  obligations  of  conscience  and 
honour.  Seditious  the  paper  was  not ;  for  it  had  not  been 
scattered  by  the  writers  among  the  rabble,  but  delivered 
privately  into  the  hands  of  the  King  alone:  and  a  libel  it  was 
not,  but  a  decent  petition  such  as,  by  the  laws  of  England, 
nay,  by  the  laws  of  imperial  Home,  by  the  laws  of  all  civilised 
states,  a  subject  who  thinks  himself  aggrieved  may  with 
propriety  present  to  the  sovereign. 
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The  Attorney  replied  shortly  and  feebly.  The  Solicitor  coaj. 
spoke  at  great  length  and  with  great  acrimony,  and  was  often  ,^3*^ 
intermpted  by  the  clamours  and  hisses  of  the  audience.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  that  no  subject  or  body  of  sub-* 
jects,  except  the  Houses  of  Parliament^  had  a  right  to  petition 
the  King.  The  galleries  were  furious;  and  the  Chief  Justice 
himself  stood  aghast  at  the  effrontery  of  this  yenal  turncoat. 

At  length  Wright  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  eyidence*  Bjb 
language  showed  that  the  awe  in  which  he  stood  of  the  go- 
yemment  was  tempered  by  the  awe  with  which  the  audience, 
so  numerous,  so  splendid,  and  so  strongly  excited,  had 
impressed  him.  He  said  that  he  would  giye  no  opinion  on  the 
question  of  the  dispensing  power,  that  it  was  not  necessary 
for  him  to  do  so,  tiiat  he  could  not  agree  with  much  of  the 
Solicitor's  speech,  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  subject  to  peti- 
tion, but  that  the  particular  petition  before  the  Court  was 
improperly  worded,  and  was,  in  the  contemplation  of  law, 
a  libel.  Allibone  was  of  the  same  mind,  but,  in  giving  his 
opinion,  showed  such  gross  ignorance  of  law  and  history  as 
brought  on  him  the  contempt  of  all  who  heard  him*  Holloway 
evaded  the  question  of  the  dispensing  power,  but  said  that 
the  petition  seemed  to  him  to  be  such  as  subjects  who  think 
themselves  aggrieved  are  entitled  to  present,  and  therefore 
no  libel.  Powell  took  a  bolder  course.  He  avowed  that,  in 
his  judgment,  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  a  nullity, 
and  that  the  dispensing  power,  as  lately  exerdsed,  was 
utterly  inconsistent  with  all  law.  If  these  encroachments 
of  prerogative  were  allowed,  there  was  an  end  of  Parliaments. 
The  whole  legislative  authority  would  be  in  the  King.  **  That 
issue,  gentlemen,*'  he  said,  *'I  leave  to  God  and  to  your 
consciences."  • 

It  was  dark  before  the  jury  retired  to  consider  of  their 
verdict.  The  night  was  a  night  of  intense  anxiety.  Some 
letters  are  extant  which  were  despatched  during  that  period 
of  suspense,  and  which  have  therefore  an  interest  of  a  pe- 
culiar kind.     "It  is  very  late,*'   wrote  the  Papal  Nuncio; 

*  See  the  proceedings  in  the  Golfeclion  or  State  Trials.  1  have  taken 
some  touches  from  Johnstone,  and  some  from  Citters. 
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^AP.  "and  the  decision  is  not  yet  known.     The  Judges  and  the 
JJ88. "  culprits  have  gone  to  their  own  homes.     The  jury  remain 
together.    To-morrow  we  shall  learn  the  event  of  this  great 
struggle." 

The  solicitor  for  the  Bishops  sate  up  all  night  with  a  body 
of  servants  on  the  stairs  leading  to  the  room  where  the  jury 
was  consulting.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  to  watch  the 
officers  who  watched  the  doors ;  for  those  officers  were  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  crown,  and  might,  if  not 
carefully  observed,  have  furnished  a  courtly  juryman  with 
food,  which  would  have  enabled  him  to  starve  out  the  other 
eleven.  Strict  guard  was  therefore  kept.  Not  even  a  candle 
to  light  a  pipe  was  permitted  to  enter.  Some  basins  of  water 
for  washing  were  suffered  to  pass  at  about  four  in  the  morning. 
The  jurymen,  raging  with  thirst,  soon  lapped  up  the  whole. 
Great  numbers  of  people  walked  the  neighbouring  streets  till 
dawn.  Every  hour  a  messenger  came  from  Whitehall  to 
know  what  was  passing.  Voices,  high  in  altercadon,  were 
repeatedly  heard  within  the  room :  but  nothing  certain  was 
known.* 

At  first  nine  were  for  acquitting  and  three  for  convicting. 
Two  of  the  minority  soon  gave  way;  but  Arnold  was 
obstinate.  Thomas  Austin,  a  country  gentleman  of  great 
estate,  who  had  paid  close  attention  to  the  evidence  and 
speeches,  and  had  taken  full  notes,  wished  to  argue  the 
question.  Arnold  declined.  He  was  not  used,  he  doggedly 
said,  to  reasoning  and  debating.  His  conscience  was  not 
satisfied;  and  he  should  not  acquit  the  Bishops.  ''If  you 
come  to  that,"  said  Austin,  "look  at  me.  I  am  the  largest 
and  strongest  of  the  twelve ;  and  before  I  find  such  a  petition 
as  this  a  libel ,  here  I  will  stay  tall  I  am  no  bigger  than  a  to- 
bacco pipe."  It  was  six  in  the  morning  before  Arnold  yielded* 
It  was  soon  known  that  the  jury  were  agreed:  but  what  the 
verdict  would  be  was  still  a  secret.** 

At  ten  the  Court  again  met.    The  crowd  was  greater  than 

*  Johnstone,  July  2.  1688;  Letter  from  Mr.  Ince  to  the  Archbishop, 
dated  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning;  Tanner  MS. ;  Revolution  Politics. 
**  Johnstone,  July  2. 1688. 
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ever.     The  jury  appeared  in  their  box;    and  there  was  a  cnAJ* 
breathless  stillness.  "^jess." 

Sir  Samuel  Astry  spoke.  "Do  you  find  the  defendants,  ^^^ 
or  any  of  thera,  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  whereof  they  are  *erdici. 
impeached,  or  not  guilty?'*  Sir  Roger  Langley  answered, 
"Not  guilty."  As  the  words  passed  his  lips,  Halifax  sprang  J»y  ^f  h« 
up  and  waved  his  hat.  At  that  signal,  benches  and  galleries  ^^**^  ''" 
raised  a  shout.  In  a  moment  ten  thousand  persons,  who 
crowded  the  great  hall,  replied  with  a  still*  louder  shout, 
which  made  the  old  oaken  roof  crack ;  and  in  another  moment 
the  innumerable  throng  without  set  up  a  third  huzza,  which 
was  heard  at  Temple  Bar.  The  boats  which  covered  the 
Thames  gave  an  answering  cheer.  A  peal  of  gun-powder 
was  heard  on  the  water,  and  another,  and  another;  and  so, 
in  a  few  moments,  the  glad  tidings  went  ll}'ing  past  the  Savoy 
and  the  Friars  to  London  Bridge ,  and  to  the  forest  of  masts 
below.  As  the  news  spread,  streets  and  squares,  market 
places  and  coffee-houses,  broke  forth  into  acclamations. 
Yet  were  the  acclamations  less  strange  than  the  weeping. 
For  the  feelings  of  men  had  been  wound  up  to  such  a  point 
that  at  length  the  stem  English  nature,  so  little  used  to  out- 
ward signs  of  emotion,  gave  way,  and  thousands  sobbed 
aloud  for  verj'  joy.  Meanwhile,  from  the  outskirts  of  the 
multitude,  horsemen  were  spurring  off  to  bear  along  all  the 
great  roads  intelligence  of  the  victory  of  our  Church  and 
nation.  Yet  not  even  that  astounding  explosion  could  awe 
the  bitter  and  intrepid  spirit  of  the  Solicitor.  Striving  to 
make  himself  heard  above  the  din,  he  called  on  the  Judges 
to  commit  those  who  bad  violated,  by  clamour,  the  dignity 
of  a  court  of  justice.  One  of  the  rejoicing  populace  was 
seized.  But  the  tribunal  felt  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  punish 
a  single  individual  for  an  offence  common  to  hundreds  of 
thousands ,  and  dismissed  him  with  a  gentle  reprimand.* 

It  was  vain  to  think  of  passing  at  that  moment  to  any  other 
business.    Indeed  the  roar  of  the  multitude  was  such  that, 

•  Stale  Trials;  Oldmixon,  739.;  Clarendon*s  Diary,  June  25.  1688; 
Johnstone,  July 2.;  Cilters,  JuIy^V;  Adda,  July^V;  Lutlrell's  Diary; 
BarilloD,  July  t^. 
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CHAP,   for  half  an  hour,  scarcely  a  word  could  be  heard  in  court. 

■  jflga!^  Williams  got  to  his  coach  amidst  a  tempest  of  hisses  and 
curses.  Cartwright,  whose  curiosity  was  ungovernable,  had 
been  guilty  of  the  folly  and  indecency  of  coming  to  West- 
minster in  order  to  hear  the  decision.  He  was  recognised  by 
his  sacerdotal  garb  and  by  his  corpulent  figure,  and  was 
booted  through  the  ball.  ''Take  care,"  said  one,  ''of  the 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing."  "Make  room,"  cried  another, 
"  for  the  man  with  the  Pope  in  his  belly."  * 

The  acquitted  prelates  took  refuge  from  the  crowd  which 
implored  their  blessing  in  the  nearest  chapel  where  divine 
service  was  performing.  Many  churches  were  open  on  that 
morning  throughout  the  capital;  and  many  pious  persons 
repaired  thither.  The  bells  of  all  the  parishes  of  the  City  and 
liberties  were  ringing.  The  jury  meanwhile  could  scarcely 
make  their  way  out  of  the  hall.  They  were  forced  to  shake 
hands  with  hundreds.  "God  bless  you,"  cried  the  people; 
"  God  prosper  your  fiunilies ;  you  have  done  like  honest  good- 
natured  gentlemen;  you  have  saved  us  all  to-day."  As  the 
noblemen  who  had  appeared  to  support  the  good  cause  drove 
ofif,  they  flung  from  their  carriage  windows  handfuls  of  money, 
and  bade  the  crowd  drink  to  the  health  of  the  King,  the 
Bishops,  and  the  jury.  ** 

*  Gitters,  July  A-  '^^^  grayity  with  which  he  teUs  the  story  has  a 
eomie  effect.  "Den  Bisschop  van  Chester,  wie  seer  de  partie  van  het 
hof  houdt,  om  te  Yoldoen  aan  syne  gewoone  nieusgierigheyt,  hem  op 
dien  tyt  in  Westminster  Hall  mede  hebbende  laten  vinden,  in  het  uytgaan 
doorgaans  was  uytgekreten  voor  een  grypende  wolf  in  schaaps  kleederen ; 
en  by  synde  een  beer  van  booge  stature  en  ToUyvig,  spotsgewyse  alomme 
geroepen  was  dat  men  voor  hem  plaats  moeste  maken,  om  te  laten 
passen/gelyck  ook  gescbiede,  om  dat  soo  sy  uytscbreeuwden  en  hem 
in  bet  aansigt  seyden,  by  den  Pans  in  syn  buyck  badde." 

**  Luttrell;  Gitters,  July  -^  1688.  "Soo  syn  in  tegendeel  gedagte 
jurys  met  de  uyterste  acclamatie  en  alle  teyekenen  van  genegenbeyt  en 
dandcbaarheyt  in  bet  door  passeren  van  de  gemeente  ontvangen. 
Honderden  vielen  baar  om  den  hals  met  alle  bedenckelyeke  wewensch 
van  segen  en  geluck  over  hare  persoonen  en  familien,  om  dat  sy  baar  so 
beuseb  en  eerlyck  buyten  verwagtinge  als  bet  ware  in  desen  gedragen 
badden.  Veele  van  de  grooten  en  kleynen  adel  wierpen  in  bet  wegryden 
banden  vol  gelt  onder  de  armen  luyden^  om  op  de  gesontbeyt  van  den 
Coning,  der  Heeren  Prelaten,  en  de  Jurys  te  drincken.*' 
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The  Attorney  went  with  the  tidings  to  Sunderland,  who  chap. 
happened  to  be  conversing  with  the  Nuncio.  "Never,"  sdd 
Powis,  "within  man's  memory,  have  there  been  such  shouts 
and  such  tears  of  joy  as  to-day.**  *  TheKing  had  that  morning 
visited  the  camp  on  Hounslow  Heath.  Sunderland  instantly 
sent  a  courier  thither  with  the  news.  James  was  in  Lord 
Feversham*s  tent  when  the  express  arrived.  He  was  greatly 
disturbed ,  and  exclaimed  in  French,  "So  much  the  worse  for 
them.**  He  soon  set  out  for  London.  While  he  was  present, 
respect  prevented  the  soldiers  from  giving  a  loose  to  their 
feelings ;  but  he  had  scarcely  quitted  t£e  camp  when  he  heard 
a  great  shouting  behind  him.  He  was  surprised,  and  asked 
what  that  uproar  meant.  "Nothing,'*  was  the  answer:  "the 
soldiers  are  glad  that  the  Bishops  are  acquitted.**  "Do  you 
call  that  nothing ? **  said  James.  And  then  he  repeated ,  "  So 
much  the  worse  for  them.**  *• 

He  might  well  be  out  of  temper.  His  defeat  had  been 
complete  and  most  humiliating.  Had  the  prelates  escaped 
on  account  of  some  technical  defect  in  the  case  for  the  crown, 
had  they  escaped  because  they  had  not  written  the  petition  in 
Middlesex,  or  because  it  was  impossible  to  prove,  according 
to  the  strict  rules  of  law,  that  they  had  delivered  to  the  King 
the  paper  for  which  they  were  called  in  question,  the  pre- 
rogative would  have  suffered  no  shock.  Happily  for  the 
country,  the  fact  of  publication  had  been  fully  established. 
The  counsel  for  the  defence  had  therefore  been  forced  to 
attack  the  dispensing  power.  They  had  attacked  it  with  great 
learning,  eloquence,  and  boldness.  The  advocates  of  the 
government  had  been  by  universal  acknowledgment  over- 
matched in  the  contest.  Not  a  single  Judge  had  ventured  to 
declare  that  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence  was  legal.  One 
Judge  had  in  the  strongest  terms  pronounced  it  illegal.  The 
language  of  the  whole  town  was  that  the  dispensing  power  had 

*  "Mi  trovaYa  con  Milord  Sunderland  la  stessa  matUna,  quando 
fenne  TAvvoea to  Generate  a  rendergli  conto  del  sucoesso,  edisse,  che 
mai  pUi  a  memoria  d'buomini  si  era  sentito  an  applause ,  mescolato  di 
▼oci  e  lagrime  di  giubilo,  egual  a  quello  cbe  veniva  cgli  di  vedere  in 
quef  t*  Accaaione."  —  Adda,  July  A.  1688. 
**  Burnet,  i.  144.;  Gitters,  July  A.  1688. 
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CHAP,  received  a  fatal  blow.  Fincli,  who  had  the  day  before  been 
•  universally  reviled,  was  now  universally  applauded.  He  had 
been  unwilling,  it  was  said,  to  let  the  case  be  decided  in  a 
w^y  which  would  have  left  the  great  constitutional  question 
still  doubtful.  He  had  felt  that  a  verdict  which  should  acquit 
his  clients,  without  condemning  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, would  be  but  half  a  victor}%  It  is  certain  that  Finch 
deserved  neither  the  reproaches  which  had  been  cast  on  him 
while  the  event  was  doubtful,  nor  the  praises  which  he  re- 
ceived when  it  had  proved  happy.  It  was  absurd  to  blame 
him  because,  during  the  short  delay  which  he  occasioned ,  the 
crown  lawyers  unexpectedly  discovered  new  evidence.  It  was 
equally  absurd  to  suppose  that  he  deliberately  exposed  his 
clients  to  risk,  in  order  to  establish  a  general  principle:  and 
still  more  absurd  was  it  to  praise  him  forwhat  would  have  been 
a  gross  violation  of  professional  duty. 

That  joyful  day  was  followed  by  a  not  leas  joyful  night. 
The  Bishops,  and  some  of  their  most  respectable  friends,  in 
vain  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  tumultuous  demonstra- 
tions of  joy.  Never  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest,  not 
even  on  that  evening  on  which  it  was'  known  through  London 
that  the  army  of  Scotland  had  declared  for  a  free  Parliament, 
had  the  streets  been  in  such  a  glare  with  bonfires.  Round 
every  bonfire  crowds  were  drinking  good  health  to  the 
Bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Papists.  The  windows  were 
lighted  with  rows  of  candles.  Each  row  consisted  of  seven; 
and  the  taper  in  the  centre,  which  was  taller  than  the  rest, 
represented  the  Primate.  The  noise  of  rockets,  squibs,  and 
firearms,  was  incessant.  One  huge  pile  of  faggots  blazed 
right  in  front  of  the  great  gate  of  Whitehall.  Others  were 
lighted  before  the  doors  of  Roman  Catholic  peers.  Lord 
Arundell  of  Wardour  wisely  quieted  the  mob  with  a  little 
money:  but  at  Salisbury  House  in  the  Strand  an  attempt  at 
resistance  was  made.  Lord  Salisbury's  servants  sallied  out 
and  fired:  but  they  killed  only  the  unfortunate  beadle  of  the 
parish,  who  had  come  thither  to  put  out  the  fire;  and  they 
were  soon  routed  and  driven  back  into  the  house.  None  of 
the  spectacles  of  that  night  interested  the  common  people  so 
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much  as  one  "with  which  they  had,  a  few  years  before,  been  ^?|,Y- 
familiar,  and  which  they  now,  aflera  long  interval,  enjoyed— j^^^ 
once  more,  the  burning  of  the  Pope.  This  once  familiar 
pageant  is  known  to  our  generation  only  by  descriptions  and 
engravings.  A  figure,  by  no  means  resembling  those  rude 
representations  of  Guy  Faux  which  are  still  paraded  on  the 
fifth  of  November,  but  made  of  wax  with  some  skill,  and 
adorned  at  no  small  expense  with  robes  and  a  tiara,  was 
mounted  on  a  chair  resembling  that  in  which  the  Bishops 
of  Rome  are  still,  on  some  great  festivals,  borne  through 
Saint  Peter*s  Church  to  the  high  altar.  His  Holiness  was 
generally  accompanied  by  a  train  of  Cardinals  and  Jesuits. 
At  his  ear  stood  a  buffoon  disguised  as  a  devil  with  horns  and 
tail.  No  rich  and  zealous  Protestant  grudged  his  guinea  on 
such  an  occasion,  and,  if  rumour  could  be  trusted,  the  cost 
of  the  procession  was  sometimes  not  less  than  a  thousand 
pounds.  After  the  Pope  had  been  borne  some  time  in  state 
over  the  heads  of  the  multitude,  he  was  committed  to  the 
flames  with  loud  acclamations.  In  the  time  of  the  popularity 
of  Oates  and  Shaftesbury  this  show  was  exhibited  annually  in 
Fleet  Street  before  the  windows  of  the  Whig  Club  on  the 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Queen  Elia;abeth.  Such  was  the 
celebrity  of  these  grotesque  rites,  that  Barillon  once  risked 
his  life  in  order  to  peep  at  them  from  a  hiding  place.*  But, 
from  the  day  when  the  Rye  House  Plot  was  discovered,  till 
the  day  of  the  acquittal  of  the  Bishops ,  the  ceremony  had 
been  disused.  Now,  however,  several  Popes  made  thieir  ap- 
pearance in  different  parts  of  London..  The  Nuncio  was  much 
shocked;  and  the  King  was  more  hurt  by  this  insult  to  his 
Church  than  by  all  the  other  affronts  which  he  had  received. 
The  magistrates,  however,  could  do  nothing.  The  Sunday 
bad  dawned,  and  the  bells  of  the  parish  churches  were  ringing 
for  early  prayers,  before  the  fires  began  to  languish  and  the 
crowds  to  disperse.    A  proclamation  was  speedily  put  forth 

*  See  a  very  curious  narrative  published  among  other  papers,  in 
1710,  by  Danby,  then  Duke  or  Leeds.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of 
the  ceremony  of  burning  a  Pope  in  North's  Examen ,  570.  See  also  the 
note  on  the  Epilogue  to  the  Tragedy  of  OCdipus  in  ScoU's  edition  of 
Dryden. 
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CHAP,  against  t^e  rioters.  Many  of  them ,  mostly  young  apprentices, 

1688.    were  apprehended;   but  the  bills  were  thrown  out  at  the 

Middlesex  sessions.    The  magistrates,  many  of  whom  were 

Roman  Catholics,  expostulated  with  the  grand  jury  and  sent 

them  three  or  four  times  back,  but  to  no  purpose. * 

Peculiar        Meanwhile  the  glad  tidings  were  flying  to  every  part  of  the 

pub?ic'    kingdom,    and  were    everywhere    received  with  rapture. 

feeling  at  (Gloucester,  Bedford,  and  Lichfield,  were  among  the  places 

*  which  were  distinguished  by  peculiar  zeal :  but  Bristol  and 

Norwich,  which  stood  nearest  to  London  in  population  and 

wealth,  approached  nearest  to  London  in  enthusiasm  on  this 

joyful  occasion. 

The  prosecution  of  the  Bishops  is  an  event  which  stands 
by  itself  in  our  history.  It  was  the  first  and  the  last  occasion 
on  which  two  feelings  of  tremendous  potency,  two  feelings 
which  have  generally  been  opposed  to  each  other,  and  either 
of  which,  when  strongly  excited,  has  sufficed  to  convulse  the 
state,  were  united  in  perfect  harmony.  Those  feelings  were 
love  of  the  Church  and  love  of  freedom.  During  many  genera- 
tions every  violent  outbreak  of  High  Church  feeling,  with 
one  exception,  has  been  unfavourable  to  civil  liberty;  every 
violent  outbreak  of  zeal  for  liberty,  with  one  exception,  has 
been  unfavourable  to  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  pre- 
lacy and  the  priesthood.  In  1688  the  cause  of  the  hierarchy 
was  for  a  moment  that  of  the  popular  party.  More  than  nine 
thousand  clergymen,  with  the  Primate  and  his  most  respect- 
able suffragans  at  their  head,  oflered  themselves  to  endure 
bonds  and  the  spoiling  of  their  goods  for  the  great  funda- 
mental principle  of  our  free  constitution.  The  efl*ect  was  a 
coalition  which  included  the  most  zealous  Cavaliers,  the  most 
zealous  ^Republicans,  and  all  the  intermediate  sections  of  the 
community.  The  spirit  which  had  supported  Hampden  in  the 
preceding  generation,  the  spirit  which,  in  the  succeeding 
generation,  supported  Sacheverell,  combined  to  support  th« 
Archbishop  who  was  Hampden  and  Sacheverell  in  one.  Those 

*  Reresby's  Memoirs;  Citters,  July^.  1688;  Adda,  July  ^. ;  Barillon, 
July  A-;  Lutlreirs  Diary;  Newsletter  of  July  4. ;  Oldmixon,  189.;  EUif 
Correfpoodence. 
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classes  of  society  which  are  most  deeply  interested  in  the  pre-  chap. 
servation  of  order,  which  in  troubled  times  are  generally  - 
most  ready  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  government ,  and  which 
have  a  natural  antipathy  to  agitators,  followed,  without  scru- 
ple, the  guidance  of  a  venerable  man,  the  first  peer  of  the 
realm,  the  first  minister  of  the  Church,  a  Tory  in  politics, 
a  saint  in  manners,  whom  tyranny  had  in  his  own  despite 
turned  into  a  demagogue.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who 
had  always  abhorred  episcopacy,  as  a  relic  of  Fopery,  and  as 
an  instrument  of  arbitrary  power,  now  asked  on  bended 
knees  the  blessing  of  a  prelate  who  was  ready  to  wear  fetters 
and  to  lay  his  aged  limbs  on  bare  stones  rather  than  betray  the 
interests  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  set  the  prerogative 
above  the  laws.  With  iQve  of  the  Church  and  with  love  of 
freedom  was  mingled,  at  this  great  crisis,  a  third  feeling 
which  is  among  the  most  honourable  peculiarities  of  our  na- 
tional character.  An  individual  oppressed  by  power,  even 
when  destitute  of  all  claim  to  public  respect  and  gratitude, 
generally  finds  strong  sympathy  among  us.  Thus,  in  the 
time  of  our  grandfathers,  society  was  thrown  into  confusion 
by  the  persecution  of  Wilkes.  We  have  ourselves  seen  the 
nation  roused  almost  to  madness  by  the  wrongs  of  Queen 
Caroline.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that,  even  if  no  great 
political  and  reHgious  interests  had  been  staked  on  the  event 
of  the  proceeding  agunst  the  Bishops,  England  would  not 
have  seen ,  without  strong  emotions  of  pity  and  anger,  old  men 
of  stainless  virtue  pursued  by  the  vengeance  of  a  harsh  and 
inexorable  prince  who  owed  to  their  fidelity  the  crown  which 
he  wore. 

Actuated  by  these  sentiments  our  ancestors  arrayed  them- 
selves agidnst  the  government  in  one  huge  and  compact  mass. 
All  ranks,  all  parties,  all  Protestant  sects,  made  up  that  vast 
phalanx.  In  the  van  were  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal. 
Then  came  the  landed  gentry  and  the  clergy,  both  the  Uni- 
versities, all  the  Inns  of  Court,  merchants,  shopkeepers, 
fiurmers ,  the  porters  who  plied  in  the  streets  of  the  great 
towns,  the  peasants  who  ploughed  the  fields.  The  league 
against  the  King  included  the  very  foremast  men  who  manned 
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vTu'  ^^  ships,  the  very  sentinels  who  guarded  his  palace.  The 
"  16^]"  names  of  Whig  and  Tory  were  for  a  moment  forgotten.  The 
old  Exclusioniflt  took  the  old  Abhorrer  by  the  hand.  Epis- 
copalians, Presbyterians,  Independents,  Baptists,  forgot 
their  long  feuds,  and  remembered  only  their  common  Pro- 
testantism and  their  common  danger.  Divines  bred  in  the 
school  of  Laud  talked  loudly,  not  only  of  toleration,  but  of 
comprehension.  The  Archbishop  soon  afler  his  acquittal 
put  forth  a  pastoral  letter  which  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
compositions  of  that  age.  He  had,  from  his  youth  up,  been 
at  war  with  the  Nonconformists,  and  had  repeatedly  assailed 
them  with  unjust  and  unchristian  asperity.  His  principal 
work  was  a  hideous  caricature  of  the  Calvinistic  theology.* 
He  had  drawn  up  for  the  thirtieth  of  January  and  for  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  forms  of  prayer  which  reflected  on  the 
Puritans  in  language  so  strong  that  the  government  had 
thought  fit  to  soften  it  down.  But  now  his  heart  was  melted 
and  opened.  He  solemnly  enjoined  the  Bishops  and  clergy 
to  have  a  very  tender  regard  to  their  brethren  the  Protestant 
Dissenters,  to  visit  them  often,  to  entertain  them  hospitably, 
to  discourse  with  them  civilly,  to  persuade  them,  if  it  might 
be,  to  conform  to  the  Church,  but,  if  that  were  found  im- 
possible, to  join  them  heartily  and  affectionately  in  exertions 
for  the  blessed  cause  of  the  Reformation.** 

Many  pious  persons  in  subsequent  years  remembered  that 
time  with  bitter  regret.  They  described  it  as  a  short  glimpse 
of  a  golden  age  between  two  iron  ages.  Such  lamentation, 
though  natural  was  not  reasonable.    The  coalition  of  163S 

*  The  Fur  Prsdestinatus. 

**  This  document  will  be  found  in  the  first  of  the  twelve  collections 
of  papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  England,  printed  at  the  end  of  1688 
and  the  beginning  of  1689.  It  was  put  forth  on  the  26th  of  July,  not 
quite  a  month  after  the  trial.  Lloyd  of  Saint  Asaph  about  the  same  time 
told  Henry  Wharton  that  the  Bishops  purposed  to  adopt  an  entirely  new 
policy  towards  the  Protestant  Dissenters;  *^Omni  mode  curaturos  ut 
ecclesia  sordibus  et  corruptelis  penitus  exueretur;  ut  sectariis  re- 
formatis  reditus  in  ecclesia  sinum  exoptati  occasio  ac  ratio  concedere- 
tur,  si  qui  sobrii  et  pii  essent;  ut  pertinacibus  interim  jugum  levaretur, 
cxtinctis  penitus  legibus  mulcUtoriis."  —  Excerpta  ex  Vita  il.  Wharton. 
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was  produced,  and  could  be  produced,  only  by  tyranny  which  ^^f* 
approached  to  insanity,  and  by  danger  which  threatened  at-  ma," 
once  all  the  great  institutions  of  the  country.  If  there  has 
never  since  been  similar  union,  the  reason  is  that  there  has 
never  since  been  similar  misgovemment.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  though  concord  is  in  itself  better  than  discord, 
discord  may  indicate  a  better  state  of  things  than  is  indicated 
by  concord.  Calamity  and  peril  often  force  men  to  combine. 
Prosperity  and  security  often  encourage  them  to  separate. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

CHAP.        TuK  acquittal  of  the  Bishops  was  not  the  only  event  which 
'^-     makes  the  thirtieth  of  June  1688  a  great  epoch  in  history.    On 
**^'*    that  day,  while  the  bells  of  a  hundred  churches  were  ringing, 
while  multitudes  were  busied,  from  Hyde  Park  to  Mile  End, 
in  piling  faggots  and  dressing  Popes  for  the  rejoicings  of  the 
night,  was  despatched  from  London  to  the  Hsigae  an  instru- 
ment scarcely  less  important  to  the  liberties  of  England  than 
the  Great  Charter. 
Change  The  prosccution  of  the  Bishops,   and  the  birth  of  the 

opinion    Prince  of  Wales,    had  produced  a  great  revolution  in  the 
ToHes     feelings  of  many  Tories.    At  the  very  moment  at  which  their 
concern-  Church  was  Suffering  the  last  excess  of  injury  and  insult, 
lawful-    they  were  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of  peaceful  de- 
re8?st-'    liverance.    Hitherto  they  had  flattered  themselves  that  the 
«nce.      trial  to  whidi  their  loyalty  was  subjected  would,    though 
severe,  b^  temporary,  and  that  their  wrongs  would  shortly 
be  redressed  without  any  violation  of  the  ordinary  rule  of 
succession.    A  very  different  prospect  was  now  before  them. 
As  far  as  they  could  look  forward  they  saw  only  misgovem- 
ment,  such  as  that  of  the  last  three  years,  extending  through 
ages.    The  cradle  of  the  heir  apparent  of  the  crown  was  sur- 
rounded bj  Jesuits.    Deadly  hatred  of  that  Church  of  which 
he  would  one  day  be  the  head  would  be  studiously  instilled 
into  his  infant  mind,  would  be  the  guiding  principle  of  his 
life,  and  would  be  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  posterity.    This 
vista  of  calamities  had  no  end.    It  stretched  beyond  the  life 
of  the  youngest  man  living,  beyond  the  eighteenth  century. 
None  could  say  how  many  generations  of  Protestant  Eng- 
lishmen might  have  to  bear  oppression,  such  as,  even  when 
it  had  been  believed  to  be  short,  had  been  found  almost  in- 
supportable.     Was  there  then  no  remedy?     One  remedy 
there  was,  quick,  sharp,  and  decisive,  a  remedy  which  the 


1688. 
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Whigs  had  been  but  too  ready  to  employ,   but  which  had  chap. 
always  been  regarded  by  the  Tories  as,   in  all  cases,   un- 
lawfbl. 

The  greatest  Anglican  doctors  of  that  age  had  maintained 
that  no  breach  of  law  or  contract,  no  excess  of  cruelty,  ra- 
pacity, or  licentiousness,  on  the  part  of  a  rightful  King, 
could  justify  his  people  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  Some 
of  them  had  delighted  to  exhibit  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance 
in  a  form  so  exaggerated  as  to  shock  common  sense  and 
humanity.  They  frequently  and  emphatically  remarked  that 
Nero  was  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  goyemment  when  Saint 
Paul  inculcated  the  duty  of  obeying  magistrates.  The  in- 
ference which  they  drew  was  that,  if  an  English  King  should, 
without  any  law  but  his  own  pleasure,  persecute  his  subjects 
for  not  worshipping  idols,  should  fling  them  to  the  lions  in 
the  Tower,  should  wrap  them  up  in  pitched  cloth  and  set 
them  on  fire  to  light  up  Saint  James*s  Park,  and  should  go  on 
with  these  massacres  till  whole  towns  and  shires  were  left 
without  one  inhabitant,  the  survivors  would  still  be  bound 
meekly  to  submit,  and  to  be  torn  in  pieces  or  roasted  alive 
without  a  struggle.  The  arguments  m  favour  of  this  pro- 
position were  fudle  indeed :  but  the  place  of  sound  argument 
was  amply  supplied  by  the  omnipotent  sophistry  of  interest 
and  of  passion.  Many  writers  have  expressed  wonder  that 
the  high  spirited  Cavaliers  of  England  should  have  been 
zealous  for  the  most  slavish  theory  that  has  ever  been  known 
among  men.  The  truth  is  that  this  theory  at  first  presented 
itself  to  the  Cavalier  as  the  very  opposite  of  slavish.  Its  ten- 
dency was  to  make  him  not  a  slave  but  a  freeman  and  a  master. 
It  exalted  him  by  exalting  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  pro-* 
tector,  as  his  friend,  as  the  head  of  his  beloved  party  and 
of  his  more  beloved  Church.  When  Republicans  were  do- 
minant the  Royalist  had  endured  wrongs  and  insults  which 
the  restoration  of  the  legitimate  government  had  enabled 
him  to  retaliate.  Rebellion  was  therefore  associated  in  his 
ima^nation  with  subjection  and  degradation,  and  monarchical 
authority  with  liberty  and  ascendency.  It  had  never  crossed 
his  imagination  that  a  time  might  come  when  a  King ,  a  Stuart^ 
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c^-  would  persecute  the  most  loyal  of  the  clergy  and  gentry  with 
ig3g^  *  more  than  the  animosity  of  the  Rump  or  the  Protector.  That 
time  had  however  arrived.  It  was  now  to  be  seen  how  the 
patience  which  Churchmen  professed  to  have  learned  firom 
the  writings  of  Paul  would  stand  the  test  of  a  persecution  by 
no  means  so  severe  as  that  of  Nero.  The  event  was  such  as 
everybody  who  knew  anything  of  human  nature  would  have 
predicted.  Oppression  speedily  did  what  philosophy  and 
eloquence  woidd  have  failed  to  do.  The  system  of  Filmer 
might  have  survived  the  attacks  of  Locke :  but  it  never  re* 
covered  from  the  death  blow  given  by  James.  ^ 

That  lo^c,  which,  while  it  was  used  to  prove  that  Pres- 
byterians and  Independents  ought  to  bear  imprisonment  and 
confiscation  with  meekness,  had  been  pronounced  unanswer- 
able, seemed  to  be  of  very  little  force  when  the  question  was 
whether  Anglican  Bbhops  should  be  imprisoned,  and  the 
revenues  of  Anglican  colleges  confiscated.  It  had  been  often 
repeated,  from  the  pulpits  of  all  the  Cathedrals  in  the  land, 
that  the  apostolical  injunction  to  obey  the  civil  magistrate 
was  absolute  and  universal,  and  that  it  was  impious  pre- 
sumption in  man  to  limit  a  precept  which  had  been  promul- 
gated without  any  limitation  in  the  word  of  God.  Nowj 
however,  divines,  whose  sagacity  had  been  sharpened  by 
the  imminent  danger  in  which  they  stood  of  being  turned  out 
of  their  li^^ngs  and  prebends  to  make  room  for  Papists,  dis- 
covered flaws  in  the  reasoning  which  had  formerly  seemed  so 
convincing.  The  ethical  parts  of  Scripture  were  not  to  be 
construed  like  Acts  of  Parliament,  or  like  the  casuistical 
treatises  of  the  schoolmen.  AVhat  Christian  really  turned  the 
left  cheek  to  the  ruffian  who  had  smitten  the  right?  What 
Christian  really  gave  his  cloak  to  the  thieves  who  had  taken 
his  coat  away?  Both  in  the  Old  and  in  the  New  Testament 
general  rules  were  perpetually  laid  down  unaccompanied  by 
die  exceptions.  Thus  there  was  a  general  command  not  to 
kill,  unaccompanied  by  any  reservation  in  favour  of  the 
warrior  who  kills  in  defence  of  his  king  and  country.  There 
was  a  general  command  not  to  swear,  unaccompanied  by  any 
teservation  in  favour  of  the  witness  who  swears  to  speak  the 
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trath  before  a  judge.  Yet  the  lawfulness  of  defensive  war,  chap. 
and  of  judicial  oaths,  was  disputed  only  bjr  a  few  obscure  ^^^  ' 
sectaries,  and  was  positively  afSrmed  in  the  articles  of  the 
Church  of  England.  All  the  arguments,  which  showed  that 
the  Quaker,  who  refused  to  bear  arms,  or  to  kiss  the  Gospels, 
was  unreasonable  and  perverse,  might  be  turned  against  t^ose 
who  denied  to  subjects  the  right  of  resisting  extreme  tyranny 
by  force.  If  it  wto  contended  that  the  texts  which  prohibited 
homicide,  and  the  texts  which  prohibited  swearing,  though 
generally  expressed,  must  be  construed  in  subordination  to 
Uie  great  commandment  by  which  every  man  is  enjoined  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  his  neighbours,  and  would,  when  so 
Construed,  be  found  not  to  apply  to  cases  in  which  homicide 
or  swearing  might  be  absolutely  necessary  to  protect  the 
dearest  interests  of  society,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  the 
texts  which  prohibited  resistance  ought  to  be  construed  in  the 
same  manner.  If  the  andent  people  of  God  had  been  directed 
Sometimes  to  destroy  human  life,  and  sometimes  to  bind  them- 
selves by  oaths,  they  had  also  been  directed  sometimes  to  resist 
wicked  princes.  If  early  fathers  of  the  Church  had  occasionally 
used  language  which  seemed  to  imply  that  they  disapproved  of 
all  resistance,  they  had  also  occasionally  used  language  which 
seemed  to  imply  Diat  they  disapproved  of  all  war  and  of  all 
oaths.  In  truth  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience,  as  taught 
at  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  can  be  deduced 
from  the  Bible  only  by  a  mode  of  interpretation  which  would 
irresistibly  lead  us  to  the  conclusions  of  Barclay  and  Fenn. 

It  was  not  merely  by  arguments  drawn  from  the  letter  of 
Scripture  that  the  Anglican  theologians  had,  during  the  years 
which  immediately  followed  the  Restoration,  laboured  to 
prove  their  favourite  tenet.  They  had  attempted  to  show 
that,  even  if  revelation  had  been  silent,  reason  would  have 
taught  wise  men  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  all  resistance  to 
established  government.  It  was  universally  admitted  that 
such  resistance  was,  except  in  extreme  cases,  unjustifiable. 
And  who  would  undertake  to  draw  the  line  between  extreme 
cases  and  ordinary  cases?  Was  there  any  government  in  the 
worid  under  which  there  were  not  to  be  found  some  discon- 
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cakB.  tented  and  factious  men 'who  would  say,  and  perhaps  thinks 
■j^g^  that  their  grievances  constituted  an  extreme  case?  K,  indeed, 
it  were  possible  to  lay  down  a  clear  and  accurate  rule  which 
might  forbid  men  to  rebel  against  Trajan,  and  yet  leave  them 
at  liberty  to  rebel  against  Caligula,  such  a  rule  might  be  highly 
beneficial.  But  no  such  rule  had  ever  been,  or  ever  would 
be,  firamed.  To  say  that  rebellion  was  lawful  under  some 
circumstances,  without  accurately  defining  those  circum- 
stances, was  to  say  that  every  man  might  rebel  whenever  he 
thought  fit;  and  a  society  in  which  every  man  rebelled  when- 
ever he  thought  fit  would  be  more  miserable  than  a  society 
governed  by  the  most  cruel  and  licentious  despot.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  maintain  the  great  principle  of  non- 
resistance  in  all  its  integrity.  Particular  cases  might  doubt- 
less be  put  in  which  resistance  would  benefit  a  community:  but 
it  was,  on  the  whole,  better  that  the  people  should  patiently 
endure  a  bad  government  than  that  they  should  relieve  them- 
selves by  violating  a  law  on  which  the  security  of  all  govern- 
ment depended. 

Such  reasoning  easily  convinced  a  dominant  and  pro- 
sperous party,  but  could  ill  bear  the  scrutiny  of  minds  strongly 
excited  by  royal  iiijustice  and  ingratitude.  It  is  true  that  to 
trace  the  exact  boundary  between  rightful  and  wrongful  re- 
sistance is  impossible:  but  this  impossibility  arises  firom  the 
nature  of  nght  and  wrong,  and  is  found  in  almost  every  part 
of  ethical  science.  A  good  action  is  not  distinguished  from 
a  bad  action  by  marks  so  plain  as  those  which  distinguish  a 
hexagon  from  a  square.  There  is  a  frontier  where  virtue  and 
vice  fade  into  each  other.  Who  has  ever  been  able  to  define 
the  exact  boundary  between  courage  and  rashness,  between 
prudence  and  cowarcfice,  between  frugality  and  avarice^, 
between  liberality  and  prodigality?  Who  has  ever  been  able 
to  say  how  far  mercy  to  offenders  ought  to  be  carried,  and 
where  it  ceases  to  deserve  the  name  of  mercy  and  becomes  a 
pernicious  weakness?  What  casuist,  what  lawgiver,  has  ever 
been  able  nicely  to  mark  the  limits  of  the  right  of  self-defence? 
All  our  jurisls  hold  that  a  certain  quantity  of  risk  to  life  or 
limb  justifies  a  man  in  shooting  or  stabbing  an  assailant:  but 
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they  have  long  ^ven  up  in  despair  the  attempt  to  describe,  in  ^hap. 
precise  words,  that  quantity  of  risk.  They  only  say  that  it— 75557* 
must  be,  not  a  slight  risk,  but  a  risk  such  as  would  cause 
serious  apprehension  to  a  man  of  firm  mind;  and  who  will 
undertake  to  say  what  is  the  precise  amount  of  apprehension 
which  deserves  to  be  called  serious,  or  what  is  the  precise 
texture  of  mind  which  deserves  to  be  called  firm.  It  is  doubt- 
less to  be  regretted  that  the  nature  of  words  and  the  nature  of 
things  do  not  admit  of  more  accurate  legislation :  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  wrong  will  often  be  done  when  men  are  judges  in 
dieir  own  cause,  and  proceed  instantly  to  execute  their  own 
judgment.  Yet  who  would,  on  that  account,  interdict  all 
self-defence?  The  right  which  a  people  has  to  resist  a  bad  go- 
vernment bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  rightwhich  an  individual, 
in  the  absence  of  legal  protection,  has  to  slay  an  assailant.  In 
both  cases  the  evil  must  be  grave.  In  both  cases  all  regular 
and  peaceable  modes  of  defence  must  be  exhausted  before  the 
aggrieved  party  resorts  to  extremities*  In  both  cases  an  awful 
responsibility  is  incurred.  In  both  cases  the  burden  of  the 
proof  lies  on  him  who  has  ventured  on  so  desperate  an  ex- 
pedient; and,  if  he  fails  to  vindicate  himself,  he  is  justly 
liable  to  the  severest  penalties*  But  in  neither  case  can  we 
absolutely  deny  the  existence  of  the  right.  A  man  beset  by 
assassins  is  not  bound  to  let  himself  be  tortured  and  butchered 
without  using  his  weapons,  because  nobody  has  ever  been 
able  precisely  to  define  the  amount  of  danger  which  justifies 
homicide.  Nor  is  a  society  bound  to  endure  passively  all  thai 
tyranny  can  inffict,  because  nobody  has  ever  been  able  pre- 
cisely to  define  the  amount  of  misgovemment  which  justifies 
rebellion. 

But  could  the  resistance  of  EngUshmen  to  such  a  prince  as 
James  be  properly  called  rebellion?  The  thorough-paced  dis- 
ciples of  Filmer,  indeed,  maintained  that  there  was  no  dif- 
ference whatever  between  the  polity  of  our  country  and  that  of 
Turkey,  and  that,  if  the  King  did  not  confiscate  the  contents 
of  all  the  tills  in  Lombard  Street,  and  send  mutes  with  bow- 
strings to  Sancroft  and  Halifax,  this  was  only  because  His 
Majesly  was  too  gracious  to  use  the  whole  power  which  he  de- 
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ciUF.  rived  from  heaven.  But  the  great  body  of  Tories,  thongliy 
'  H88.  '  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  conflict,  they  might  occasionally  nse  language 
If  hich  seemed  to  indicate  that  they  approved  of  these  extra- 
vagant doctrines ,  heartily  abhorred  despotism.  The  English 
government  was,  in  their  view,  a  limited  monarchy*  Yet 
how  can  a  monarchy  be  said  to  be  limited  if  force  is  never  to 
be  employed,  even  in  the  last  resort,  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  limitations?  In  Muscovy,  where  the  sovereign 
was,  by  the  constitution  of  the  state,  absolute,  it  might  per- 
haps be,  with  some  colour  oftruth,  contended  that,  whatever 
excesses  he  might  commit,  he  was  still  entitled  to  demand,  on 
Christian  principles ,  the  obedience  of  his  subjects.  But  here 
prince  and  people  were  alike  bound  by  the  laws.  It  was  there- 
fore James  who  incurred  the  woe  denounced  against  those 
who  insult  the  powers  that  be.  It  was  James  who  was  resisting 
the  ordinance  ofGrod,  who  was  mutin3ring  against  that  legiti- 
mate authority  to  which  he  ought  to  have  been  subject,  not 
only  for  wraUi,  but  also  for  conscience  sake,  and  who  was, 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  words  of  Jesus,  withholding  from 
Caesar  the  things  which  were  CsBsar^s. 

Moved  by  such  considerations  as  these,  the  ablest  and 
most  enlightened  Tories  began  to  admit  that  they  had  over- 
strained the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience*  The  difference 
between  these  men  and  Uie  Whigs  as  to  the  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions of  Bangs  and  subjects  was  now  no  longer  a  difference  of 
principle.  There  still  remained,  it  is  true,  many  historical 
controversies  between  the  party  which  had  always  maintained 
the  lawfulness  of  resistance  and  the  new  converts.  The  me- 
mory of  the  blessed  Martyr  was  still  as  much  revered  as  ever 
by  those  old  Cavaliers  who  were  ready  to  take  arms  against 
his  degenerate  son.  They  still  spoke  with  abhorrence  of  the 
Long  Parliament,  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  and  of  the  Western 
insurrection.  But,  whatever  they  might  think  about  the 
past,  the  view  which  they  took  of  the  present  was  altogether 
Whiggish:  for  they  now  held  that  extreme  oppression  might 
justify  resistance,  and  they  held  that  the  oppression  which  the 
nation  suffered  was  extreme.* 

*  This  ebange  in  the  opinion  of  a  f  eetion  of  the  Tory  ptrty  is  well 
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It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  all  the  Tories  re-  chap. 
nounced,  even  at  that  conjuncture,  a  tenet  which  they  had-  m,^  ■ 
from  childhood  been  taught  to  regard  as  an  essential  part  of 
Christianity,  which  they  had  professed  during  many  years 
with  ostentatious  vehen^ence,  and  which  th^y  had  attempted 
to  propagate  by  persecution.  Many  were  kept  steady  to  tiieir 
old  creed  by  conscience,  and  many  by  shame*  But  the  greater 
part,  even  of  those  who  still  continued  to  pronounce  all  re- 
sistance to  the  sovereign  unlawful,  were  disposed,  in  the 
event  of  a  civil  conflict,  to  remain  neutral.  No  provocation 
should  drive  them  to  rebel:  but,  if  rebellion  broke  forth,  it 
did  not  appear  that  they  were  bound  to  fight  for  James  the 
Second  as  they  would  have  fonght  for  Charles  the  First.  The 
Christians  of  Rome  had  been  forbidden  by  Saint  Paul  to  resist 
the  government  of  Nero:  but  there  was  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Apostle,  if  he  had  been  alive  when  the  Legions  and 
the  Senate  rose  up  against  that  wicked  Emperor,  would  have 
commanded  the  brethren  to  fly  to  arms  in  support  of  tyranny. 
The  duty  of  the  persecuted  Church  was  clear:  she  must  suffer 
patiently,  and  commit  her  cause  to  God.  But,  if  God,  whose 
providence  perpetually  educes  good  out  of  evil,  should  be 
pleased,  as  oftentimes  He  had  been  pleased,  to  redress  her 
wrongs  by  the  instrumentality  of  men  whose  angry  passions 
her  lessons  had  not  been  able  to  tame,  she  might  gratefully 
accept  from  Him  a  deliverance  which  her  principles  did  not 
permit  her  to  achieve  for  herself.  Most  of  those  Tories, 
therefore,  who  still  sincerely  disclaimed  all  thought  of  at- 
tacking the  government,  were  yet  by  no  means  inclined  to  de- 
fend it,  and  perhaps,  while  glorying  in  their  own  scruples, 
secretly  rejoiced  that  everybody  was  not  so  scrupulous  as 
themselves. 

The  Whigs  saw  that  their  time  was  come.  Whether  they 
should  draw  the  sword  against  the  government  had,  during 
six  or  seven  years,  been,  in  their  view,  merely  a  question  of 

fllof  traced  by  a  litUe  tract  published  at  the  beginning  of  1689,  and  en- 
titled** A  Dialogue  between  Two  Friends,  wherein  the  Church  ofEng* 
land  is  f  Indicated  in  Joining  with  the  Prince  of  Orange" 
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CHAP,  pradence ;  and  pmdence  itself  now  urged  them  to  take  a  bold 
■  IMS.    course. 

Rnstfeii  In  May,  before  the  birth  ofthe  Prince  of  Wales,  and  wliile 
to°ihe  **  **  ^^  ^^^  uncertain  whether  the  Declaration  would  or  would 
Prince  of  not  bc  read  in  the  churches ,  Edward  Russell  had  repdred  to 
deMenV  the  Haguc*  He  had  strongly  represented  to  the  Prince  of 
S!ii(U°''  Orange  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  and  had  advised  his 
Highness  to  appear  in  England  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of 
troops,  and  to  call  the  people  to  arms. 

William  had  seen,  at  a  glance,  the  whole  importance  of 
the  crisis.  ''Now  or  never,"  he  exclaimed  in  Latin  to  Dyk- 
velt.*  To  Russell  he  held  more  guarded  language,  admitted 
that  the  distempers  of  the  state  were  such  as  required  an  ex- 
traordinary remedy,  but  spoke  with  earnestness  of  the  chance 
of  failure,  and  of  the  caliunities  which  failure  might  bring  on 
Britain  and  on  Europe*  He  knew  well  that  many  who  talked 
in  high  language  about  sacrificing  their  lives  and  fortunes  for 
their  country  would  hesitate  when  the  prospect  of  another 
Bloody  Circuit  was  brought  close  to  them.  He  wanted  there- 
fore to  have,  not  vague  professions  of  goodwill,  but  distinct 
invitations  and  promises  of  support  subscribed  by  powerM 
and  eminent  men.  Russell  remarked  that  it  would  be  dange- 
rous to  entrust  the  design  to  a  great  number  of  persons.  Wil- 
liam assented,  and  said  that  a  few  signatures  would  be  suffi- 
cient, if  they  were  the  signatures  of  statesmen  who  repre- 
sented great  interests."** 

With  this  answer  Russell  returned  to  London,  whwe  he 
found  the  excitement  greatly  increased  and  daily  increasing. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Bishops  and  the  delivery  of  the 
Queen  made  his  task  easier  than  he  could  have  antidpated. 
He  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  voices  of  the  chiefs  of  tiie  op- 
position* His  principal  coadjutor  in  this  work  was  Henry 
Benry  Sidney,  brother  of  Algernon.  It  is  remarkable  that  both 
Bida^,  Edward  Russell  and  Henry  Sidney  had  been  in  the  household 
of  James,  that  both  had,  partiy  on  public  and  partly  onpri- 

*  ''Aut  nunc,  ant  nnnqaam.**—  Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wagenaar, 
book  Ix. 

**  Burnet,  i.  7M. 
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Tate  grounds,  become  lus  enemies,  and  that  both  had  to  c^^* 
avenge  the  blood  of  near  kinsmen  who  had,  in  the  same  year,  ■  m,^ 
fallen  yictims  to  his  implacable  severity.  Here  the  resem- 
blance ends,  Russell,  with  considerable  abilities,  was  proud, 
acrimonious,  restless,  and  violent.  Sidney,  with  a  sweet 
temper  and  winning  manners,  seemed  to  be  deficient  in  capa- 
city and  knowledge ,  and  to  be  sunk  in  voluptuousness  and  in- 
dolence. His  face  and  form  were  eminently  handsome.  In 
his  youth  he  had  been  the  terror  of  husbands ;  and  even  now, 
at  near  fifty,  he  was  the  favourite  of  women  and  the  envy  of 
younger  men.  He  had  formerly  resided  at  the  Hague  in  a 
public  character,  and  had  then  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  large 
share  of  T^^am's  confidence.  Many  wondered  at  this :  for  it 
seemed  that  between  the  most  austere  of  statesmen  and  the 
most  dissolute  of  idlers  there  could  be  nothing  in  common. 
Swifl,  many  years  later,  could  not  be  convinced  that  one 
whom  he  had  known  only  as  an  illiterate  and  frivolous  old  rake 
could  really  have  played  a  great  part  in  a  great  revolution. 
Yet  a  less  acute  observer  than  Swift  might  have  been  aware 
that  there  is  a  certain  tact,  resembling  an  instinct,  which  is 
often  wanting  to  great  orators  and  philosophers,  and  which 
is  often  found  in  persons  who,  if  judged  by  their  conversation 
or  by  their  writings,  would  be  pronounced  simpletons.  In- 
deed,  when  a  man  possesses  this  tact,  it  is  in  some  sense  an 
advantage  to  him  that  he  is  destitute  of  those  more  showy 
talents  which  would  make  him  an  object  of  admiration,  of 
envy,  and  of  fear.  Sidney  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this 
truUi.  Incapable,  ignorant,  and  dissipated  as  he  seemed  to 
be ,  he  understood ,  or  rather  felt,  with  whom  it  was  necessary 
to  be  reserved,  and  with  whom  he  might  safely  venture  to  be 
communicative.  The  consequence  was  that  he  did  what  Mor- 
daunt,  with  all  his  vivacity  and  invention,  or  Burnet,  with 
all  his  multifarious  knowledge  and  fluent  elocution,  never 
could  have  done.* 

With  the  old  Whigs  there  could  be  no  difficulty.    In  their 
opinion  there  had  been  scarcely  a  moment,  during  many  yean 

*  SidD«y'8  Diary  and  Correspondence,   edited  by  Mr.  Blecnowe; 
llackay*!  Memoirs  with  Swift's  note;  Burnet,  1. 16t. 
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CHAP,  at  which  the  public  wrongs  would  not  have  justified  resistance. 
■  ,gg^  Devonshire,  who  might  be  regarded  as  their  chief,  had  private 
DeTon-    as  wcll  as  public  wrongs  to  revenge.   He  went  into  the  scheme 

with  his  whole  heart,  and  answered  for  his  party.* 
Shrews-  RusscU  opcucd  the  design  to  Shrewsbury.  Sidney  sounded 
g"*?-*  Halifax.  Shrewsbury  took  his  part  with  a  courage  and  decision 
which,  at  a  later  period,  seemed  to  be  wanting  to  his  character. 
He  at  once  agreed  to  set  hiii  estate,  his  honours,  and  his  life, 
on  the  stake.  But  Halifax  received  the  first  hint  of  the  project 
in  a  way  which  showed  that  it  would  be  useless,  and  perhaps 
hazardous,  to  be  explicit.  He  was  indeed  not  the  man  for 
such  an  enterprise.  His  intellect  was  inexhaustibly  fertile  of 
distinctions  and  objections;  his  temper  calm  and  unadven- 
turous.  He  was  ready  to  oppose  the  Court  to  the  utmost  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  by  means  of  anonymous  writings :  but  he 
was  little  disposed  to  exchange  his  lordly  repose  for  the  inse- 
cure and  agitated  life  of  a  conspirator,  to  be  in  the  power  of 
accomplices,  to  live  in  constant  dread  of  warrants  and  King's 
messengers,  nay,  perhaps,  to  end  his  days  on  a  scaffold,  or 
to  live  on  alms  in  some  back  street  of  the  Hague.  He  there- 
fore let  fall  some  words  which  plainly  indicated  that  he  did 
not  "msh  to  be  privy  to  the  intentions  of  his  more  daring  and 
impetuous  friends.  Sidney  understood  him  and  said  no  more.** 
Daaby*  ^^^  ^^^^  application  was  made  to  Danby,  and  had  far 

better  success.  Indeed,  for  his  bold  and  active  spirit  the 
danger  and  the  excitement,  which  were  insupportable  to  the 
more  delicately  organized  mind  of  Halifax,  had  a  strong  fas- 
cination. The  different  characters  of  the  two  statesmen  were 
legible  in  their  faces.  The  brow,,  the  eye,  and  the  mouth  of 
Halifax  indicated  a  powerful  intellect  and  an  exquisite  sense 
of  the  ludicrous;  but  the  expression  was  that  of  a  sceptic,  of 
a  voluptuary,  of  a  man  not  likely  to  venture  his  all  on  a  single 
hazard,  or  to  be  a  martyr  in  any  cause.  To  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  countenance  it  will  not  seem  wonderful  that 
liie  writer  in  whom  he  most  delighted  was  Montaigne.***  Danby 

,  *  BuroiBt,  i.  164.;  Letter  in  cipher  to  William,  dated  June  18.  1888, 
inDalrymple.  •  r  ,  i 

**  Burdet,  i.  164.;  Letter  in  cipher  to  William,  dated  June  18. 1688. 
to  Montaigne,  see  Halifax's  Letter  to  Cotton.    1  am  not  sure 
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was  a  skeleton;  and  his  meagre  and  wrinkled,  though  hand-  CHi^. 
some  and  noble,  face  strongly  expressed  both  the  keenness  of   ^^^  ■ 
his  parts  and  the  restlessness  of  his  ambition.   Already  he  had 
once  risen  from  obscurity  to  the  height  of  power.  He  had  then 
fallen  headlong  firom  his  elevation.     His  life  had  been  in 
danger.    He  had  passed  years  in  a  prison.    He  was  now  free: 
but  this  did  not  content  him:  he  wished  to  be  again  great* 
Attached  as  he  was  to  the  Anglican  Church,  hostile  as  he  was 
to  the  French  ascendency ,  he  could  not  hope  to  be  great  in  a 
court  swarming  with  Jesuits  and  obsequious  to  the  House  of 
Bourbon.    But,  if  he  bore  a  chief  part  in  a  revolution  which 
should  confound  all  the  schemes  of  the  Fapbts ,  which  should 
put  an  end  to  the  long  vasalage  of  England ,  and  which  should 
transfer  the  regal  power  to  an  illustrious  pair  whom  he  had 
united,  he  might  emerge  from  his  eclipse  with  new  splendour. 
The  Whigs,  whose  animosity  had  nine  years  before  driven 
him  from  office,  would,  on  his  auspicious  reappearance,  join 
their  acclamations  to  the  acclamations  of  his  old  friends  the 
Cavaliers.    Already  there  had  been  a  complete  reconciliation 
between  him  and  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  those  who 
had  formerly  been  managers  of  his  impeachment,  the  Earl 
of  Devonshire.    The  two  noblemen  had  met  at  a  village  in  the 
Peak,  and  had  exchanged  assurances  of  good  will.    Devon- 
shire had  frankly  owned  that  the  Whigs  had  been  guilty  of  a 
great  injustice,  and  had  declared  that  they  were  now  con- 
vinced of  their  error.    Danby,  on  his  side,  had  also  recanta- 
tions to  make.    He  had  once  held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  in  the  largest  sense.    Under  his 
administration  and  with  his  sanction,  a  law  had  been  proposed 
which,  if  it  had  been  passed,  would  have  exclude  i  from  Par- 
liament and  office  all  who  refused  to  declare  on  oath  that  they 
thought  resistance  in  every  case  unlawful.    But  his  vigorous 
understanding,  now  thoroughly  awakened  by  anxiety  for  the 
public  interests  and  for  his  own,  was  no  longer  to  be  duped,  if 
indeed  it  ever  had  been  duped,  by  such  child^h  fallacies.  He  al 

Cbat  the  head  of  Halifai  in  Westminster  Abbey  does  not  give  a  more 
lively  notion  ol  bim  ttiao  any  painting  or  engraving  that  I  have  seen. 
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CHAP,  once  gave  in  his  own  adhesion  to  the  conspiracy.  He  then  exert- 
igg^^  ed  himself  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Compton,  the  snspended 
Bishop  Bishop  of  London,  and  succeeded  without  difficulty.  No  pre- 
compton.  late  had  been  so  insolently  and  unjustly  treated  by  the  govern- 
ment as  Compton;  nor  had  any  prelate  so  much  to  expect  from 
a  revoludon:  for  he  had  directed  the  education  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  and  was  supposed  to  possess  a  large  share  of  her 
confidence.  He  had,  like  his  brethren,  strongly  maintained,  as 
long  as  he  was  not  oppressed,  that  it  was  a  crime  to  resist 
oppression;  but,  since  he  had  stood  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion, a  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  his  mind.* 
Nottinc.  Both  Danby  and  Compton  were  desirous  to  secure  the 
^*'"*  assistance  of  Nottingham.  The  whole  plan  was  opened  to 
him ;  and  he  approved  of  it.  But  in  a  few  days  he  began  to 
be  unquiet.  His  mind  was  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  eman- 
cipate itself  from  the  prejudices  of  education.  He  went  about 
from  divine  to  divine  proposing  in  general  terms  hypothetical 
cases  of  tyranny,  and  inquiring  whether  in  such  cases  resistance 
would  be  lawful.  The  answers  which  he  obtained  increased 
his  distress.  He  at  length  told  his  accomplices  that  he  could 
go  uo  further  with  them.  If  they  thought  him  capable  of  be- 
traying them,  they  might  stab  him;  and  he  should  hardly  blame 
them;  for,  by  drawing  back  afler  going  so  far,  he  had  given 
them  a  kind  of  right  over  his  life.  They  had,  however,  he  as- 
sured them,  nothing  to  fear  from  him :  he  would  keep  their  se- 
cret; he  could  not  help  wishing  them  success,  but  his  conscience 
would  not  suffer  him  to  take  an  active  part  in  a  rebellion. 
They  heard  his  confession  with  suspicion  and  disdain.  Sidney, 
whose  notions  of  a  conscientious  scruple  were  extremely  vague, 
informed  the  Prince  that  Nottingham  had  taken  fright.  It  is 
due  to  Nottingham,  however,  to  say  that  the  general  tenor  of  his 
life  justifies  us  in  believing  his  conduct  on  this  occasion  to  have 
been  perfectly  honest,  though  most  unwise  and  irresolute.** 
Lnmi  ^^®  agents  of  the  Prince  had  more  complete  success  with 

Lord  Lumley,  who  knew  himself  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  eminent 

*  See  Danby's  Introduction  to  the  papers  which  he  published  in 
1110;  Buroet,i.  164. 

**  Burnet,  i.  764.;  Sidney  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  June  80. 1688,  jo 
Dalrymple. 
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iervice  which  he  had  performed  at  the  time  of  the  Western  ciuk 
insurrection,  abhorred  at  Whitehall,  not  only  as  a  heretic  but --j—;— 
as  a  renegade,  and  who  was  therefore  more  eager  than  most 
of  those  who  had  been  bom  Protestants  to  take  arms  in  de- 
fence of  Protestantism.  * 

During  June  the  meetings  of  those  who  were  in  the  secret  intiu- 
were  frequent.  At  length,  on  the  last  day  of  the  month,  the^uij^^g, 
day  on  which  the  Bishops  were  pronounced  not  guilty,  the  Aespatch- 
decisive  step  was  taken.  A  formal  invitation,  transcribed  by  * 
Sidney,  but  drawn  up  by  some  person  more  skilled  than 
Sidney  in  the  art  of  composition,  was  despatched  to  the 
Hague.  In  this  paper  William  y^as  assured  that  nineteen  twen- 
tieths of  the  English  people  were  desirous  of  a  change,  and 
would  willingly  join  to  effect  it,  if  only  they  could  obtun  the 
help  of  such  a  force  from  abroad  as  might  secure  those  who 
should  rise  in  arms  from  the  danger  of  bmng  dispersed  and 
slaughtered  before  they  could  form  themselves  into  anything 
like  military  order.  If  his  Highness  would  i^pear  in  the  island 
at  the  head  of  some  troops,  tens  of  thousands  would  hasten 
to  his  standard.  He  would  soon  find  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
force  greatly  superior  to  the  whole  regular  army  of  England. 
Nor  could  that  army  be  impUcitly  depended  on  by  the  govern- 
ment. The  officers  were  discontented;  and  the  common 
soldiers  shared  that  aversion  to  Popery  which  was  general  in 
the  class  from  which  they  were  taken.  In  the  navy  Protestant 
feeling  was  still  stronger.  It  was  important  to  take  some 
decisive  step  while  things  were  in  this  state.  The  enterprise 
would  be  far  more  arduous  if  it  were  deferred  till  the  King, 
by  remodelling  boroughs  and  regiments,  had  procured  a 
Parliament  and  an  army  on  which  he  could  rely*  The  con- 
spirators, therefore,  implored  the  Prince  to  come  among  them 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  They  pledged  their  honour  that 
they  would  join  him^  and  they  undertook  to  seeure  the  co- 
operation of  as  large  a  number  of  persons  as  could  safely  be 
trusted  with  so  momentous  and  perilous  a  secret.  On  one 
point  they  thought  it  their  duty  to  remonstrate  with  his  High- 
ness.   He  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  opinion  which  the 

*  Bornet,  i.  768* ;  LHmley  to  William,  May  M.  1688,  in  DalrympU^ 
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CHAP,  great  body  of  the  English  people  had  formed  respecting  the 
'  m^/  late  birth.  He  had,  on  the  contrary,  sent  congratulations  to 
Whitehall,  and  had  thus  seemed  to  acknowledge  that  the  child 
who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales  was  rightful  heir  of  the  throne. 
This  was  a  grave  error,  and  had  damped  the  zeal  of  many. 
Not  one  person  in  a  thousand  doubted  that  the  boy  was  sup- 
posititious; and  the  Prince  would  be  wanting  to  his  own  inter- 
ests if  the  suspicious  circumstances  which  had  attended  the 
Queen*s  confinement  were  not  put  prominently  forward  among 
his  reasons  for  taking  arms.* 

This  paper  was  signed  in  cipher  by  the  seven  chiefs  of 
the  conspiracy,  IShrewsbury,  Devonslure,  Danby,  Lumley, 
Compton,  Russell  and  Sidney.  Herbert  undertook  to  be  their 
messenger.  His  errand  was  one  of  no  ordinary  peril.  He 
assumed  the  garb  of  a  conmion  sailor,  and  in  Uiis  disguise 
reached  the  Dutch  coast  in  safety,  on  the  Friday  after  the  trial 
of  the  Bishops.  He  instantly  hastened  to  the  Prince.  Bentinck 
and  Dykvelt  were  summoned,  and  several  days  were  passed 
in  deliberation.  The  first  result  of  this  deliberation  was  that 
the  prayer  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  ceased  to  be  read  in  the 
Princess's  chapel.** 
CoDdii«i  From  his  wife  William  had  no  opposition  to  apprehend. 
•t  Vary,  j^^^  understanding  had  been  completely  subjugated  by  his ; 
and,  what  is  more  extraordinary,  he  had  won  her  entire 
affection.  He  was  to  her  in  the  place  of  the  parents  whom  she 
had  lost  by  death  and  by  estrangement,  of  the  children  who 
had  been  denied  to  her  prayers,  and  of  the  country  from 
which  she  was  banished.  His  empire  over  her  heart  was 
divided  only  with  her  God.  To  her  father  she  had  probably 
never  been  attached:  she  had  quitted  him  young:  many  years 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  seen  him;  and  no  part  of  his  con- 
duct to  her,  since  her  marriage,  had  indicated  tenderness  on 
his  part,  or  had  been  calculated  to  call  forth  tenderness  on 
hers.  He  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  disturb  her  domestic 
happiness,  and  had  established  a  system  of  spying,  eaves- 
dropping, and  talebearing  under  her  roof.    He  had  a  far 


*  See  the  inviution  at  length  in  Dalrymple. 
•^  9idney*f  Letter  to  WiUiam,  June  10.4688; 
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greater  revenne  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  ever  pos-  c^« 
sessedy  and  regularly  allowed  to  her  younger  sister  forty  i^/' 
thousand  pounds  a  year:*  but  the  heiress  presumptiTe  of  his 
throne  had  never  receiyed  from  him  the  smallest  pecuniary 
assistance,  and  was  scarcely  able  to  make  that  appearance 
which  became  her  high  rank  among  European  princesses.  She 
had  ventured  to  intercede  with  him  on  behalf  of  her  old  friend 
and  preceptor  Compton,  who,  for  refusing  to  commit  an  act 
of  flagitious  injustice,  had  been  suspended  from  his  episcopal 
functions ;  but  she  had  been  ungraciously  repulsed.**  Prom 
the  day  on  which  it  had  become  clear  that  she  and  her  hus- 
band were  determined  not  to  be  parties  to  the  subversion  of 
the  English  constitution,  one  chief  object  of  the  politics  of 
James  had  been  to  injure  them  both.  He  had  recalled  the 
British  regiments  from  Holland.  He  had  conspired  with 
Tyrconnel  and  with  France  agunst  Mary's  rights,  and  had 
made  arrangements  for  depriving  her  of  one  at  least  of  the 
three  crowns  to  which,  at  his  death,  she  would  have  been 
entiUed.  It  was  now  believed  by  the  great  body  of  his  people, 
and  by  many  persons  high  in  nmk  and  distinguished  by  abili- 
ties, that  he  had  introduced  a  supposititious  Prince  of  Wales 
into  the  royal  family ,  in  order  to  deprive  her  of  a  magnificent 
inheritance;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  she  partook 
of  the  prevailing  suspicion.  That  she  should  love  such  a 
fatiier  was  impossible.  Her  religious  principles,  indeed, 
were  so  strict  that  she  would  probably  have  tried  to  perform 
what  she  considered  as  her  duty,  even  to  a  father  whom  she 
did  not  love.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  she  judged 
that  the  claim  of  James  to  her  obedience  ought  to  yield  to  a 
daim  more  sacred.  And  indeed  all  divines  and  publicists 
agree  in  this,  that,  when  the  daughter  of  a  prince  of  one 
country  is  married  to  a  prince  of  another  country,  she  is 
bound  to  forget  her  own  people  and  her  father's  house,  and* 
in  the  event  of  a  rupture  between  her  husband  and  her 
parents,  to  side  with  her  husband.  This  is  the  undoubted 
rule  even  when  the  husband  is  in  the  wrong;  and  to  Mary  the 

*  Bonrepaui,  July  ||.  iMI. 
**  Birch*!  Extracts,  in  the  British  Muteom. 
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CHAP,  enterprise  which  William  meditated  appeared  not  onlj  just, 

Difacvi-  ^^^>  ^oughshe  carefully  abstained  from  doing  or  saying 
ties  of  anything  that  could  add  to  his  difficulties,  those  difHculties 
•ntejt"*  *  were  serious  indeed.  They  were  in  truth  but  imperfectly 
priw,  understood  even  by  some  of  those  who  invited  him  over,  and 
have  been  but  imperfectly  described  by  some  of  those  who 
have  written  the  history  of  his  expedi;tion. 

The  obstacles  which  he  might  expect  to  encounter  on 
English  ground,  though  the  least  formidable  of  the  obstacles 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  design,  were  yet  serious.  He 
felt  that  it  would  be  madness  in  him  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Monmouth,  to  cross  the  sea  with  a  few  British  adventurers, 
and  to.  trust  to  a  general  rising  of  the  population.  It  was 
necessary,  and  it  was  pronounced  necessary  by  all  those  who 
invited  him  over,  that  he  should  carry  an  army  with  him.  Tet 
who  could  answer  for  the  effect  which  the  appearance  of  such 
an  army  might  produce?  The  government  was  indeed  justly 
odious.  But  would  the  English  people,  altogether  unac- 
customed to  the  interference  of  continental  powers  in  English 
disputes,  be  inclined  to  look  with  favour  on  a  deliverer  who 
was  surrounded  by  foreign  soldiers?  If  any  part  of  the  royal 
forces  resolutely  withstood  the  invaders,  would  not  that  part 
soon  have  on  its  side  the  patriotic  sympathy  of  millions?  A 
defeat  would  be  fatal  to  the  whole  undertaking.  A  bloody 
victory  gained  in  the  heart  of  the  island  by  the  mercenaries  of 
the  States  General  over  the  Coldstream  Guards  and  the  Bufls 
would  be  almost  as  great  a  calamity  as  a  defeat.  Such  a 
victory  would  be  the  most  cruel  wound  ever  inflicted  on  the 
national  pride  of  one  of  the  proudest  of  nations.  The  crown 
so  won  would  never  be  worn  in  peace  or  security.  The  hatred 
with  which  the  High  Commission  and  the  Jesuits  were  re- 
garded would  give  place  to  the  more  intense  hatred  which 
would  be  inspired  by  the  alien  conquerors ;  and  many,  who  had 
hitherto  contemplated  the  power  of  France  with  dread  and 
loathing,  would  say  that,  if  a  foreign  yoke  must  be  borne, 
there  was  less  ignominy  in  submitting  to  France  than  in  sub- 
mitting to  Holland. 
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These  considerations  might  well  have  made  WUiam  un-  chap. 
easy,  even  if  all  the  military  means  of  the  United  Provinces  ^^^ 
had  been  at  his  absolute  disposal.  But  in  truth  it  seemed 
very  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to  obtain  the  as- 
sistance of  a  single  battalion.  Of  all  the  difficulties  with  which 
he  had  to  struggle,  the  greatest,  though  little  noticed  by  Eng- 
lish historians,  arose  from  the  constitution  of  the  Batavian 
republic.  No  great  society  has  ever  existed  during  a  long 
course  of  years  under  a  polity  so  inconvenient.  The  States 
General  could  not  make  war  or  peace,  could  not  conclude  any 
alliance  or  levy  any  tax,  without  the  consent  of  the  States  of 
every  province.  The  States  of  a  province  could  not  give  such 
consent  without  the  consent  of  every  municipality  which  had 
a  share  in  the  representation.  Every  municipality  was,  in 
some  sense,  a  sovereign  state,  and,  as  such,  claimed  the 
right  of  communicating  directly  wilii  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  of  concerting  with  them  the  means  of  defeating  schemes 
on  which  other  municipalities  were  intent.  In  some  town 
councils  the  party  which  had,  during  several  generations, 
regarded  the  influence  of  the  Stadtholders  with  jealousy  had 
great  power.  At  the  head  of  this  party  were  the  magistrates 
of  the  noble  city  of  Amsterdam,  which  was  then  at  the  height 
of  prosperity.  They  had,  ever  since  the  peace  of  Nimeguen, 
kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  with  Lewis  through  the  in- 
strumentality of  his  able  and  active  envoy  the  Count  of  Avaux. 
Propositions  brought  forward  by  the  Stadtholder  as  indis- 
pensable to  the  security  of  the  commonwealth,  sanctioned  by 
all  the  provinces  except  Holland,  and  sanctioned  by  seven- 
teen of  the  eighteen  town  councils  of  Holland,  had  repeatedly 
been  negatived  by  the  single  voice  of  Amsterdam.  The  only 
constitutional  remedy  in  such  cases  was  that  deputies  from 
the  cities  which  were  agreed  should  pay  a  visit  to  the  city 
which  dissented,  for  the  purpose  of  expostulation.  The 
number  of  deputies  was  unlimited:  they  might  continue  to 
eipostulate  as  long  as  they  thought  fit;  and  meanwhile  all 
their  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  obstinate  community 
which  refused  to  yield  to  their  arguments.  This  absurd  mode 
of  coercion  had  once  been  tried  with  success  on  the  littlo 
Uaeavlay,  History.  UL  Id 
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CHAP,  town  of  dorkum,  but  was  not  likely  to  produce  much  effect 
^jg33  on  the  mighty  and  opulent  Amsterdam,  renowned  through- 
out the  world  for  its  haven  bristling  with  innumerable  masts, 
its  canals  bordered  by  stately  mansions,  its  gorgeous  hall  of 
state,  walled,  roofed,  and  floored  with  polished  marble,  its 
warehouses  filled  with  the  most  costly  productions  of  Ceylon 
and  Surinam,  and  its  Exchange  resounding  with  the  endless 
hubbub  of  all  the  languages  spoken  by  civilised  men.* 

The  disputes  between  the  majority  which  supported  tl^e 
Stadtholder  and  the  minority  headed  by  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  had  repeatedly  run  so  high  that  bloodshed  bad 
seemed  to  be  inevitable.  On  one  occasion  the  Prince  had 
attempted  to  bring  the  refractory  deputies  to  punishment  as 
traitors.  On  another  occasion  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  had 
been  barred  against  him,  and  troops  had  been  raised  to  de- 
fend the  privileges  of  the  municipal  council.  That  the  rulers 
of  this  great  city  would  ever  consent  to  an  expedition  offensive 
in  the  highest  degree  to  Lewis  whom  they  courted,  and  likely 
to  aggrandise  the  House  of  Orange  which  they  abhorred ,  was 
not  likely.  Yet,  without  their  consent,  such  an  expedition 
could  not  legally  be  undertaken.  To  quell  their  opposition 
by  main  force  was  a  course  from  which,  in  different  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  and  daring  Stadtholder  would  not  have 
shrunk.    But  at  that  moment  it  was  most  important  that  he 

fir  t 

should  carefully  avoid  every  act  which  could  be  represented 
as  tyrannical.  He  could  not  venture  to  violate  the  fundamen- 
tal laws  of  Holland  at  the  very  moment  kt  which  he  was 
drawing  the  sword  against  tis  father-in-law  for  vio'I^tinff  the 
fundamental  laws  of  England.  The  violent  subversion  or  one 
free  constitution  would  have  been  a  strange  preludte  to  the  vio- 
lent restoration  of  another.** 

Ttere  was  yet  another  difficulty  which  has  been  too  little 
noticed  by  English  writers,  but  which  was  never  for  a  moment 
absent  from  William's  mind.  In  the  expedition  which  he 
meditated  he  could  succeed  only  by  appealing  to  the  Pro- 

.     •  Avaux  Ncg.,  ^  IfiSS. 

**  As  to  the  relatioa  io  which  the  Stadtholder  and  the  city  of  Amster- 
dam stood  towards  each  other,  see  Avaux,  passim. 
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testant  feeling  of  England,  and  by  stimnlating  that  feeling  till  chap. 
it  became ,  for  a  time ,  the  dominant  and  almost  the  excluBiye  •*  ^^^  - 
sentiment  of  the  nation.  This  would  indeed  have  been  a  very 
simple  course,  had  the  end  of  all  his  politics  been  to  effect  a 
revolution  in  our  island  and  to  reign  there.  But  he  had  in 
view  an  ulterior  end  which  could  be  attained  only  by  the  help 
of  princes  sincerely  attached  to  the  Church  of  Ronie.  He 
was  desirous  to  unite  the  Empire,  the  Catholic  King,  and  th« 
Holy  See,  with  England  and  Holland,  in  a  league  i^inst  the 
French  ascendency.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that,  while 
striking  the  greatest 'blow  ever  struck  in  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism, he  should  yet  contrive  not  to  lose  iJie  goodwill 
of  governments  which  regarded  Protestantism  as  a  deadly 
heresy. 

Such  were  the  complicated  diffictd^es  of  thi^  gi^eat  tinder- 
taking.  Continental  statesmen  saw  a  part  t)f  thote  dilfieulties ; 
British  statesmen  another  part.  One  capaciousaird  powerful 
mind  alone  took  them  all  in  at  one  view,  and  d^^m^ned  to 
surmount  them  all.  It  was  no  easy  thing  to  mibTert'i^e 
English  government  by  means  of  a  foreign  array  ^without 
galling  the  national  pride  of  Englishmen.  'It  was  rioeasy 
thing  to  obtain  from  that  Batavian  faction  i^hibh  Regarded 
Fraiice  with  partiality,  and  the  House  6f  Oran^iHIh  aver- 
sion, a  dedsion  in  favour  of  an  expedition  i^hich  w6idd  con- 
found all  the  schemes  of  France,  and  raise  ^e  House  of 
Orange  to  the  height  of  greatness.  It  was  lio  easy  thitig  to  % 
lead  enthulsiastic  Protestants  on  a  crusade  agunst  Popery 
with  the  go6d  wishes  of  almost  all  Popish  govemmenltsr  and 
of  the  Pope  himself.  Yet  all  ^ese  things  William  effected. 
All  his  objects ,  even  th6se  which  appeared  most  incompatible 
with  each  other,  he  attained  completelv  and  at  once.  The 
whole  history  of  ancieiitkndof  modem  tunes  r^oi^ds  no  other 
such  triumph  of  ^stteitn^iship. 

The  task  woiild  infdeed  have  been  too '  arduous  ^V to  for 
such  a  statesman  aff  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  not  his'Cla^f 
adversaries  been  at  this  time  smitten  with  an  infatuation  such 
aa  by  nutfiy  nien  not*  prone  to  superstition  was  ascribed  to  the 
0pe(nal  judgment  of  God.    Not  only  was  the  King  of  Eng- 

15» 
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CHAP,   land,  as  he  had  ever  been,  stupid  and  perverse:  but  even 

153^^    the  counsel  of  the  politic  ICing  of  France  was  turned  into 

foolishness.    Whatever  wisdom  and  energy  could  do  William 

did.     Those  obstacles  which  no  wisdom  or  energy  could 

have  overcome  his  enemies  themselves  studiously  removed. 

Conduct         On  the  great  day  on  which  the  Bishops  were  acquitted, 

aft«  The  *^d  o^  which  the  invitation  was  despatched  to  the  Hague, 

ihe^  °'    James  returned  from  Hounslow  to  Westminster  in  a  gloomy 

Bishops,  and  agitated  mood.     He  made  an  elfort  that  afternoon  to 

appear  cheerful:*  but  the  bonfires,  the  rockets,  and  above 

all  the  waxen  Popes  who  were  blazing  in  every  quarter  of 

London,  were  not  likely  to  sooth  him.     Those  who  saw  him 

on  the  morrow  could  easily  read  in  his  face  anil  demeanour 

'     the  violent  emotions  which  agitated  his  mind.**  During  some 

days  he  appeared  so  unwilling  to  talk  about  the  trial  that  even 

Barillon  could  not  venture  to  introduce  the  subject.*** 

Soon  it  began  to  be  clear  that  defeat  and  mortification  had 
only  hardened  the  King's  heart.  The  first  words  which  he 
ottered  when  he  learned  that  the  objects  of  his  revenge  had 
escaped  him  were,  "So  much  the  worse  for  them."  In  a  few 
days  these  words,  which  he,  according  to  his  fashion,  re- 
peated many  times,  were  fully  explained.  He  blamed  him- 
self, not  for  having  prosecuted  the  Bishops ,  but  for  having 
prosecuted  them  before  a  tribunal  where  questions  of  fact 
were  decided  by  juries,  and  where  established  principles 
0  of  law  could  not  be  utterly  disregarded  even  by  the  most 
servile  Judges.  This  error  he  determined  to  repair.  Not 
only  the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the  petition,  but  the 
whole  AngUcan  clergy,  should  have  reason  to  curse  the  day 
on  which  they  had  triumphed  over  their  Sovereign.  Within 
a  fortnight  after  the  trial  an  order  was  made,  enjoiiiing  all 
Chancellors  of  dioclses  and  all  Archdeacons  to  make  a  strict 
inquisition  throughout  their  respective  jurisdictions,  and  to 
report  to  the  High  Commission,  within  five  weeks,  the  names 
of  aU  such  rectors,  vicars ,  and  curates  as  had  omitted  to 

*  Adda,  luly  ^.  1<S88.  ^  Reresby'f  Memoirs. 

***  Barillon,  July  A.  1688. 
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i-ead  the  Declaration.*  The  King  anticipated  ^dth  delight  chap. 
the  terror  with  which  the  offenders  would  learn  that  they  ^^^ 
were  to  be  cited  before  a  court  which  would  give  them  no 
quarter.**  The  number  of  culprits  was  little,  if  at  all,  short 
often  thousand:  and,  after  what  had  passed  at  Magdalene 
College,  every  one  of  them  might  reasonably  expect  to  be 
interdicted  from  all  his  spiritual  functions,  ejected  from  his 
benefice,  declared  incapable  of  holding  any  other  preferment, 
and  charged  with  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  which  had 
reduced  him  to  beggary. 

Such  was  the  persecution  with  which  James,  smarting  Dismis- 
from  his  great  defeat  in  Westminster  Hall ,  resolved  to  harass  promo-'^ 
the  clergy.  Meanwhile  he  tried  to  show  the  lawyers,  by  a^®"' 
prompt  and  large  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
that  strenuous  and  unblushing  servility,  even  when  least 
successful,  was  a  sure  title  to  his  favour,  and  that  whoever, 
after  years  of  obsequiousness,  ventured  to  deviate  but  for 
one  moment  into  courage  and  honesty  was  guilty  of  an  un- 
pardonable offence.  The  violence  and  audacity  which  the 
apostate  VHlliams  had  exhibited  throughout  the  trial  of  the 
Bishops  had  made  him  hateful  to  the  whole  nation.***  He  was 
recompensed  with  a  baronetcy.  HoUoway  and  Powell  had 
raised  their  character  by  declaring  that,  in  their  judgment, 
the  petition  was  no  libel.  They  were  dismissed  from  their 
situations.!  The  fate  of  Wright  seems  to  have  been,  during 
some  time,  in  suspense.  He  had  indeed  summed  up  against 
the  Bishops :  but  he  had  suffered  their  counsel  to  question 
the  dispensing  power.  He  had  pronounced  the  petition  a 
libel:  but  he  had  carefully  abstained  from  pronouncing  the 
Declaration  legal;  and,  through  the  whole  proceeding,  his 

*  London  Gazette  of  July  19. 1688.    The  order  bears  date  July  12. 
**  Barillon's  own  phrase,  July  A-  ^^^* 

***  In  one  of  the  numerous  ballads  of  that  time  are  the  following 
lines: 

**Both  our  Britons  are  fooled. 
Who  the  laws  overruled , 

And  next  parliament  each  will  be  plaguily  schooled." 
The  two  Britons  are  Jeffreys  and  Williams,  who  were  both  natiTOS  of 
Wales. 

t  London  Gaiette,  July  1. 1188. 
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CHAP,  tone  had  been  that  of  a  man  who  remembered  that  a  day  of 
■  jgg3  reckoning  might  conie.  He  had  indeed  strong  claims  to  in- 
dulgence :  for  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  any  human 
impudence. would  hold  out  without  flagging  through  such  a 
task  in.t]ie  presence  of  such  a  bar  SjUd  of  such  an  auditory. , 
The  members  of  the  Jesuitical  cabal,  however,  blamed  his 
want  of  spirit;  the  Chancellor  pronounced  him  a  beast;  and 
it  was  generally  believed  that  a  new  Chief  Justice  would  be 
appointed.*  But  no,  change  was  made.  It  would  ijideed 
have  been  no  easy  matter  to  supply  Wright's  place.  The 
many  lawyers  who  were  far  superior  to  him  in  parts  and 
learning  were,  with  scarcely  an  ^ception,  hostile  to  the 
designs  of  thp  gpvemment;  and  the  very  few  lawyers  who 
surpassed  him  in  turpitude  ajid  effrontery  were,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  to  be  found  only  in  the  lowest  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  w^uld  have  been  inconapetent  to  conduct  the 
ordinary  business  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  Williams, 
it  is  true,  united  all  the  qualities  which  James  required  in  a 
magistrs^te.  But  the  services  of  Williams  were  needed  at  the 
bar;  and,  had  h^  been  moved  thence,  the  crown  would  have 
been  left  without  thjB  help  of  any  advocate  even  of  the 
third  rate* 

Nothing  had  amazed,  or  mortified  the  King  more  than  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  Dissenters  had  shown  in  the  cause  of 
the  Bishops.  Pe^n,  who,  though  he  had  himself  sacrificed 
wealth  and  honours  to  his  conscientious  scruples,  seems  to 
have  imagined  that  nobody  but  himself  had  a  conscience, 
imputed  the  discontent  of  the  Puritans  to  envy  and  dissatis- 
fied ambition.  They  had  not  had  their  share  of  the  benefits 
promised  by  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence:  none  of  them 
had  been  admitted  to  any  high  and  honourable  post;  and 
therefore  it  was  not  strange  that  they  were  jealous  of  the 
Boman  Catholics.  Accordingly,  ^thin  a  week  after  the  gjce&t 
verdict  had  been  pronounced  in  Westminster  Hall,  Silas 
Titus,  a  noted  Presbyterian,  a  vehement  Exclusionist,  and 
a  manager  of  Stafford's  impeachment,  was  invited  to  occupy 

*  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  la  1688;  GUrenclon*B  Diary,  Aug*  8« 
1688. 
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a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.    He  was  one  of  the  persons  on  chap. 
whom  the  opposition  had  most  confidently  reckoned.    But  ■  ,^33    • 
the  honour  now  offered  to  him,  and  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  large  sum  due  to  him  from  the  crown,  overcame  his  virtue, 
ai>d,  to  the  great  disgust  of  all  classes  of  Protestants,  he 
was  sworn  in.* 

The  vindictive  designs  of  the  King  against  the  Church 
were  not  accomplished.  Almost  all  the  Archdeacons  and 
diocesan  Chancellors  refused  to  furnish  the  information  which 
was  required.  The  day  on  which  it  had  been  intended  that 
the  whole  body  of  the  priesthood  should  be  summoned  to 
answer  for  the  crime'  of  disobiedience  ianived.  The  iligh  {J,'°*"^^* 
Commission  met.  It  appeared  tlii&t  scarcefy  one  ecclesiastical  the  Hj^h 
officer  had  sent  up  a  return.'  At  the  same  tiine  a  paper  of  Jjon."'*" 
grave  import  was  delivered  to  the  board.  It  camie  from  Sprat,  sprai  re. 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  During  two  years,  Supported  by  thcseau 
hope  of  an  Archbishopric,  he  had  been  content  to  bear  the 
reproach  of  persecuting  that  Church  which  he  was  bound  by 
evpry  obligation  of  conscience  and  honour  to  defend.  But 
his  hope  had  been  clisappointed.  He  saw  that,  unless  he  ab- 
jured his  religion,  he  had  no  chance  of  sitbng  on ihe metro- 
politan throne  of  York.  He  was  ioo  good-natureS  to  find  any 
pleasure  in  tyranny,  and  too'discerning  ndt'fo  see  th^ 'signs 
of  the  coming  retribution,  fie  therefore  deiermmea  to  resign 
his  odious  functions;  and  he  communicated 'tis  determination 
to  l^is  colleagues  in  a  letter  written,  like  all  his  prose  compo- 
sition's, "mth  great  propriety  and  dignity  of  style.  It  was 
impossible,  he  said,  that  he  could  longer  continue  to  be  a 
men^ber,  9f  the  Commission.  He  had  himself,  in  obedience 
to  tjie  royal  command,  read  the  Declaratlion:  but  he  coul'd 
not  presume  to  condemn  thousands  of  pious  and  loyal  divines 
who,  had  taken  a  difierient  view  of  their  duty;  and,'  since  it 
was  resolved  to  punish  them  for  acting  according  to  their 
conscie^^ce,  he  musi' ^eclare  that  he  would  rather  suffer  with 
them  than  be  accessary  to  their  sufferings. 

The  Commissioners  read  and  stood  aghast.     The  very 

*  London  Gazelle,  July  9.  1688;  Adda,  July  H*;  Evelyn's  Diary, 
July  12. ;  Johnstone,  Dec.  A.  1687,  Feb.  i\.  1688. 
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CHAP,  faults  of  their  colleague,  the  known  laxity  of  his  principles, 
•  ^63^^  the  known  meanness  of  his  spirit,  made  his  defection  pe- 
culiarly alarming.  A  government  must  be  indeed  in  danger 
when  men  like  Sprat  address  it  in  the  language  of  Hampden. 
The  tribunal,  lately  so  insolent,  became  on  a  sadden  strangely 
tame.  The  ecclesiastical  functionaries  who  had  defied  its 
authority  were  not  even  reprimanded.  It  was  not  thought 
safe  to  hint  any  suspicion  that  their  disobedience  had  been 
intentional.  They  were  merely  enjoined  to  have  their  reports 
ready  in  four  months.  The  Commission  then  broke  up  in 
confbsion.  It  had  received  a  death  blow.* 
Sofofihe  While  the  High  Commission  shrank  from  a  conflict  with 
clergy,  the  Church,  the  Church,  conscious  of  its  strength,  and 
animated  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  invited,  by  a  series  of  de- 
fiances, the  attack  of  the  High  Commission.  Soon  after  the 
acquittal  of  the  Bishops,  the  venerable  Ormond,  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Cavaliers  of  the  great  civil  war ,  sank  under 
Transae-  his  infirmides*  The  intelligence  of  his  death  was  conveyed 
Oxford!  ^'^^^  speed  to  Oxford.  Instantly  the  University,  of  which  he 
had  long  been  Chancellor,  met  to  name  a  successor.  One 
party  was  for  the  eloqaent  and  accomplished  Halifax,  another 
for  the  grave  and  orthodox  Nottingham.  Some  mentioned 
the  Earl  of  Abingdon,  who  resided  near  them,  and  had 
recently  been  turned  out  of  the  lieutenancy  of  the  county  for 
refusing  to  join  with  the  King  against  the  established  religion. 
But  the  majority,  consisting  of  a  hundred  and  eighty 
graduates,  voted  for  the  young  Duke  of  Ormond,  grandson 
of  their  late  head,  and  son  of  the  gallant  Ossory.  The  speed 
with  which  they  came  to  this  resolution  was  caused  by  their 
apprehension  that,  if  there  were  a  delay  even  of  a  day,  the 
King  would  attempt  to  force  on  them  some  chief  who  would 
betray  their  rights.  The  apprehension  was  reasonable :  for, 
only  two  hours  after  they  had  separated,  came  a  mandate 
firom  Whitehall  requiring  them  to  choose  Jeffreys.  Happily 
the  election  of  young  Ormond  was  already  complete  and 

*  Sprat*8  Letters  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset;  London  Gazette,  Aug.  23. 
1688. 
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irrevocable.*    A  few  weeks  later  the  infamous  Timothy  Hall,   chap. 
who  had  distinguished  himself  among  the  clergy  of  London  ■  ,gg^^ 
by  reading  the  Declaration,  was  rewarded  with  the  Bishopric 
of  Oxford,  which  had  been  vacant  since  the  death  of  the  not 
less  infamous  Parker.    Hall  came  down  to  his  see:  but  the 
Canons  of  his  Cathedral  refused  to  attend  his  installation :  the 
University  refused  to  create  him  a  Doctor:  not  a  single  one 
of  the  academic  youth  applied  to  him  for  holy  orders :  no  cap 
was  touched  to  him;  and,  in  his  palace,  he  found  himself 
alone.** 

Soon  afterwards  a  living  which  was  in  the  gift  of  Magda- 
lene  College,  Oxford,  became  vacant.  Hough  and  his  ejected 
brethren  assembled  and  presented  a  clerk ;  and  the  Bbhop 
of  Gloucester,  in  whose  diocese  the  living  lay,  instituted  their 
presentee  without  hesitation.*** 

The  gentry  were  not  less  refractory  than  the  clergy.  The  J^^^'J' 
assizes  of  that  summer  wore  all  over  the  country  an  aspect  the 
never  before  known.  The  Judges,  before  they  set  out  on**"*^* 
their  circuits,  had  been  summoned  into  the  King's  presence, 
and  had  been  directed  by  him  to  impress  on  the  grand  jurors 
and  magistrates,  throughout  the  kingdom,  the  duty  of  electing 
such  members  of  Parliament  as  would  support  his  policy. 
They  obeyed  his  commands,  harangued  vehemently  against 
the  clergy,  reviled  the  seven  Bishops ,  called  the  memorable 
petition  a  factious  libel,  criticized  with  great  asperity  San- 
croft's  style,  which  was  indeed  open  to  criticism,  and  pro- 
nounced that  his  Grace  ought  to  be  whipped  by  Doctor  Busby 
for  writing  bad  English.  But  the  only  effect  of  these  indecent 
declamations  was  to  increase  the  public  discontent.  All  the 
marks  of  public  respect  which  had  usnaUy  been  shown  to  the 
judicial  ofi&ce  and  to  the  royal  commission  were  withdrawn. 
The  old  custom  was  that  men  of  good  birth  and  estate  should 
ride  in  the  train  of  the  Sheriff  when  he  escorted  the  Judges  to 

*  London  Gazette,  July  26.  1688;  Adda,  7—^^  ^^^^^l^^^r  <n  ^^ 
Mackintosh  Collection,  July  25.;  Ellis  Correspondence,  July  28.  SI.; 
Wood's  Fasii  Oxonienses. 

**  Wood's  Athens  Oxonienses;  LuttrelPs  Diary,  Auf^.  23. 1688 
***  Ronquillo,  Sept.  if.  1688,  Luttrell's  Diary,  Sept.  6. 
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^"ixT*  ^^^  county  town :  but  such  a  procession  could  now  with  dif- 
*  iu8«." "  fi^uUy  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  successors 
of  Powell  and  Holloway,  in  particular,  were  treated  with 
marked  indignity.  The  Oxford  circuit  had  been  allotted  to 
them;  and  they  had  expected  to  be  greeted  in  every  shire  by 
a  cavalcade  of  the  loyal  gentry.  But  as  they  approached 
Wallingford,  where  they  were  to  open  their  commission  for 
Berkshire,  tiie  Sheriff  alonp  came  forth  to  meet  them.  As 
they  approached  Oxford,  the  eminently  loyal  capital  of  an 
eminently  loyal  province,  they  were  again  welcomed  by  the 
Sheriff  alone.* 
DiscoB-  The  army  was  scarcely  less  disaffected  than  the  clergy  or 
the'  °'  ^^^^  gentry.  The  garrison  of  the  Tower  had  drunk  the  health 
'of  the  in^risoned  Bishops.  The  fpotguards  stationed  at 
Lambeth  had,  with  every  mark  of  reyerence,  welcomed  the 
Primate  back  to  his  palace..  Nowhere  had  the  news  of  the 
acquittal  b^en  recei^jcd  with  more  clamorous  delight  than  at 
Hounslow  Heath.  In  truth,  the  great  force  which  the  King 
had  assembled  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  his  mutinous 
capital  had  become  more  mutinous  than  the  capital  itself,  and 
was  more  dreaded  by  the  Court  than  by  the  citizens.  Ea^ ly 
in  Augu8|;|  therefore,  the  camp  was  broken  up,  and  tlie 
troops  were  senV  to  quarters  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,** 

James  flattered  himself  that  it  would  be  easier  to  deal 
with  separate  battalions  than  wi^h  many  thousands  of  men 
collected  in  one  mass.  The  first  experiment  was  tried  on 
Lojrd  Lichfield's  regiment  of  infantry,  now  called  the  Twelfth 
of  the  Line.  That  regiment  was  probably  selected  because  it 
had  been  raised,  at  the  time  of  the  Western  insurrection,  in 
Staffordshire,  a  province  where  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
more  numerous  and  powerful  than  in  almost  any  other  part 
of  England.  The  men  were  drawn  up  in  the  King's  presence. 
Their  major  informed  them  that  His  Majesty  wished  them  to 
sabsciibe  an  engagement,  binding  them  to  assist  in  carrying 

*  Ellis  Correspondence,  August  4.  7. 1688;  Bishop  Spral's  relation  of 
the  Gooference  of  Nov.  6.  ICiSS. 
♦♦  LuttreU'8  Diary,  Aug,  8.  t688. 
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into  effect  his  intentions  concerning  the  test,  and  that  all  who  chap. 
did  not  choose  to  comply  must  quit  the  service  on  the  spot.  ,^gg^ 
To  the  King's  great  astonishment,  whole  r^ks  instantly  laid 
down  their  pikes  and  muskets.  Only  two  officers  and  a  few 
privates,  all  Itoman  Catholics,,  obeyed  his  command.  He 
remained  silent  for  a  short  time.  Then  he  bade  the  men  take 
up  their  arms.  "Another  time,"  he  said,  with  a  gloomy  look, 
"  t  shall  not  do  you  the  hpnour  to  consult  you,"  ♦ 

It  was  plain  that,  if  he  determined  to  persist  in  his  desi^s, 
he  must  remodel  his  army.  Yet  materials  for  that  purpose  he 
could  not  find  in  our  islapd.  The  members  of  his  Church, 
even  in  the  districts  where  they  were  most  numerous,  were  a 
small  minority  of  the  people.  Hatred  of  Popery  had  spread 
through  all  classes  of  his  Protestant  subjects,  and  had  become 
the  ruling  passion  even  of  ploughmen  and  artisans.  But  there 
was  another  part  of  his  dominions  where  a  very  different  spirit 
animated  the  great  body  of  the  population.  Th^re  wa^  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  whom  the  good 
pay  and  quarters  of  England  woi^ld  attract  across  St.  GriBorge's 
Channel.  Tyrconnel  had  been,  during  some  time,  epiployed 
in  forming  out  of  the  peasantry  of  his  country  a  military  fotce 
on  which  his  master  i^night  depend.  Already  Papists,  of 
Celtic  blood  and  speech,  composed  almost  the  whole  army 
of  Ireland.  Barillon  earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised  James 
to  bring  over  that  army  for  the  purpose  of  coercing  the  Eng- 
lish.** 

James  wavered.    He  wished  to  be  surrounded  by  troops  irfsh 
on  whom  he  could  rely:  but  he  dreaded  the  e^xplosion  of  na-  brought 
tional  feeling  which  the  appearance  of  a  great  Irish  force  on 
English  ground  must  produce.    At  last,  a^  usually  happens  ^ 
when  a  weak  man  tries  to  avoid  opposite  inconveniences,  he' 
took  a  course  which  united  them  all.    He  brought  over  Irish- 
men, not  indeed  enough  to  hold  dowi^  the  spgle  city  of  Lon- 
don, or  the  single  county  of  York,  but  more  than  enough 

*  This  is  told  u$  by  three  writers  wh9,  could  i^rell  remember  that 
time,  Kenoet,  Eachard,  and  Oldmixon.  See  also  the  Caveat  against  the 
Whigs. 

«  BarlUoD,  ^^  1688;  Sept.  ,',•  A-  Vi- 
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CHAP,  to  excite  the  alarm  and  rage  of  the  whole  kingdom ,  from 
"1688.^  Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  Battalion  after  battalion,  raised 
Public  *^*^  trained  by  Tyrconnel,  landed  on  the  western  coast  and 
indigna-  moved  towardfl  the  capital ;  and  Irish  recruits  were  imported 
*^''"*  in  considerable  numbers,  to  fill  up  vacancies  in  the  English 
regiments.  • 

Of  the  many  errors  which  James  committed,  none  was 
more  fatad  than  this.  Already  he  had  alienated  the  hearts 
of  his  people  by  violating  their  laws,  confiscating  their  estates, 
and  persecuting  their  religion.  Of  those  who  had  once  been 
most  zealous  for  monarchy ,  he  had  already  made  many  rebels 
in  heart.  Yet  he  might  still,  with  some  chance  of  success, 
have  appealed  to  the  patriotic  spirit  of  his  subjects  against  an 
invader.  For  they  were  a  race  insular  in  temper  as  well  as  in 
geographical  position.  Their  national  antipathies  were,  in- 
deed, in  that  age,  unreasonably  and  unamiably  strong.  Never 
had  the  English  been  accustomed  to  the  control  or  inter- 
ference of  any  stranger.  The  appearance  of  a  foreign  army 
on  their  soil  might  impel  them  to  rally  even  round  a  King 
whom  they  had  no  reason  to  love.  William  might  perhaps 
have  been  unable  to  overcome  this  difficulty;  but  James  re- 
moved it.  Not  even  the  arrival  of  a  brigade  of  Lewis's 
musketeers  would  have  excited  such  resentment  and  shame 
as  our  ancestors  felt  when  they  saw  armed  columns  of  Papists, 
just  arrived  from  Dublin,  moving  in  military  pomp  along  the 
high  roads.  No  man  of  English  blood  then  regarded  the 
aboriginal  Irish  as  his  countrymen.  They  did  not  belong  to 
our  branch  of  the  great  human  family.  They  were  dis- 
tinguished from  us  by  more  than  one  moral  and  intellectual 
'  peculiarity,  which  ihe  difi^erence  of  situation  and  of  education, 
great  as  that  difierence  was,  did  not  seem  altogether  to  ex- 
plain. They  had  an  aspect  of  their  own,  a  mother  tongue 
of  their  own.  When  they  talked  English  tiietr  pronunciation 
was  ludicrous ;  their  phraseology  was  grotesque,  as  is  always 
the  phraseology  of  tiiose  who  think  in  one  language  and 
express  their  tnonghts  in  another.  They  were  therefore 
foreigners ;  and  of  all  foreigners  they  were  the  most  hated  and 

•   Luttreil*8  Diary,  Aug.  27. 1688. 
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defipised :  the  most  hated,  for  they  had,  during  five  centuries,  <^^* 
always  been  our  enemies;  the  most  despised,  for  they  were- 
1  our  vanquished,  ensUved,  and  despoiled  enemies.  The 
;  Englishman  compared  with  pride  his  own  fields  with  the 
I  desolate  bogs  whence  the  Bapparees  issued  forth  to  rob  and 
'  murder,  and  his  own  dwelling  with  the  hovels  where  the 
peasants  and  the  hogs  of  the  Shannon  wallowed  in  filth  to- 
gether. He  was  a  member  of  a  society  far  inferior,  indeed, 
in  wealth  and  civilisation,  to  the  society  in  which  we  live,  but 
still  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  highly  dvilised  societies 
that  the  world  had  then  seen:  the  Irish  were  almost  as  rude 
as  the  savages  of  Labrador.  He  was  a  freeman:  the  Irish 
were  the  hereditary  serfs  of  his  race.  He  worshipped  God 
after  a  pure  and  rational  fashion:  the  Irish  were  sunk  in 
idolatry  and  superstition.  He  knew  that  great  numbers  of 
Irish  had  repeatedly  fied  before  a  small  English  force,  and 
that  the  whole  Irish  population  had  been  held  down  by  a  small 
English  colony;  and  he  very  complacently  inferred  that  he 
was  naturally  a  being  of  a  higher  order  than  the  Irishman:  for 
it  is  thus  that  a  dominant  race  always  explains  its  ascendency 
and  excuses  its  tyranny.  That  in  vivacity,  humour,  and 
eloquence,  the  Lish  stand  high  among  the  nations  of  the 
worid  is  now  universally  acknowledged.  That,  when  well 
disciplined,  they  are  excellent  soldiers  has  been  proved  on  a 
hunihred  fields  of  battle.  Yet  it  is  certain  that,  a  century  and 
a  half  ago,  they  were  generally  despised  in  our  island  as  both 
a  stupid  and  a  cowardly  people.  And  these  were  the  men  who 
were  to  hold  England  down  by  main  force  while  her  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  was  destroyed.  The  blood  of  the 
whole  nation  boiled  at  the  thought.  To  be  conquered  by 
Frenchmen  or  by  Spaniards  would  have  seemed  comparatively 
a  tolerable  fate.  With  Frenchmen  and  Spaniards  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  treat  on  equal  terms.  We  had  sometimes 
envied  their  prosperity,  sometimes  dreaded  their  power, 
sometimes  congratulated  ourselves  on  their  friendship.  In 
spite  of  our  unsocial  pride,  we  admitted  that  they  were  great 
nations,  and  that  they  could  boast  of  men  eminent  in  the  arts 
of  war  and  peace.    But  to  be  subjugated  by  an  inferior  caste 
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CHAP,  ^as  a  degradation  beyond  all  other  degradation.  The  English 
■*-|^  felt  as  the  white  inhabitants  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans 
Vould  feel  if  those  towns  were  occupied  by  negro  garrisons. 
The  real  facts  would  have  been  sufficient  to  excite  uneasiness 
land  indignation:  but  the  real  facts  Were  lost  amidst  a  crowd 
of  wild  rumours  which  flew  without  ceasing  from  coffee-house 
to  cofifee^house  and  from  ale-bench  to  ale-bench,  and  became 
more  wonderful  and  terrible  at  every  stage  of  the  progress. 
The  number  of  the  Irish  troops  who  had  landed  on  our  shores 
might  justly  excite  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  King's 
ulterior  designs ;  bnt  it  was  magnified  tenfold  by  the  public 
apprehensions.  It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  rude  kerne 
of  Connaughty  placed,  with  arms  in  bis  hands,  among  a 
foreign  people  whom  he  hated,  and  by  whom  he  was  hated  in 
turn,  was  guilty  of  some  excesses.  These  excesses  were  ex- 
aggerated by ieport;  and,  in  addition  to  the  outrages  which 
the  stranger  had  really  committed,  ail  the  offences  of  his 
English  comrades  were  set  down  to  his  account.  From  every 
comer  of  the  kingdom  a  cry  arose  against  the'  foreign  bar- 
barians who  forced  themselves  into  private  houses,  seized 
horses  and  waggons,  extorted  money  and  insulted  women. 
These  men,  it  was  said,  were  the  sOnff  of  those  who,  forty- 
seven  years  before,  had  massacred  Protestants  by  tens  of 
thousands.  The  history  of  the  rebellion  of  1641,  a  history 
which,  even  when  soberly  related,  might  well  move  pity  and 
horror,  and  which  had  been  frightfully  distorted  by  national 
and  religious  antipalMes ,  was  now  the  favourite  topic  of  con- 
versation. Hideous  stories  of  houses  burned  with  all  the 
inmlites,  of  w6^en  and  young  ch^dren  butchered,  of  near 
relations,  trompelled  by  torture  to  be  the  murderers  of  each 
other,  of  corpses*  outraged  and' mutiiaterd,  were  told  and 
heard  with  Ml  belief  and  intense  interest.  Thien  it  was  added 
that  the  dustardly  savages  Who  h«d  by  sutprise  ccimmitted  aU 
thg'^e  cimelties  'On  an  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  colony 
had,  as  ioiM^  OW^et  earner kmong  them  on  his  great  mission 
of  vengeance,  flung  doWii'^heiranns  in  ^anictenrOr,  and  had 
sunk,  without  trying  the  chances  of  a  single  jntched  field, 
into  that  slavery  which  was  th^  fit  portion.     Many  ngns 
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indicated  that  another  great  spoliation  and  slaughter  of  the  ^^* 
Saxon  settlers  was  meditated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant.  Already  '^^^ 
thousands  of  Protestant  colonists,  flying  from  the  injustice 
and  insolence  of  Tyrconnel,  had  raised  the  indignation  of  the 
pother  country  by  describing  all  that  they  had  suffered,  and 
all  that  they  had,  with  too  much  reason,  feared.  How  much 
the  public  mind  had  been  excited  by  the  complaints  of  these 
fugitives^  had  recently  been  shown  in  a  manner  not  to  be  mis- 
taken. Tyrconnel  had  transmitted  for  the  royal  approbation 
the  heads  of  a  bill  repealing  the  law  by  which  half  the  soil 
of  L*eland  was  held,  and  he  had  sent  to  Westminster,  as  his 
agents,  two  of  his  Koman  Catholic  countrymen  who  had 
lately  been  raised  to  high  judicial  office;  Nugent,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Lrish  Court  of  King's  Bench,  a  personification 
of  all  the  vices  and  weaknesses  which  the  English  then 
imagined  to  be  ch^acteristic  of  the  Popish  Celt,  and  Rice, 
a  Baron  of  the  Irish  Exchequer,  who,  in  abilities  and  attain- 
ments, was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  of  his  race  and  religion. 
The  object  of  the  mission  was  well  known  ;  and  the  two 
Judges  could  not  venture  to  show  themselves  in  the  streets. 
If  ever  they  were  recognised,  tHe  rabble  shouted,  "Room 
for  the  Irish  Ambassadors;**  and  their  coach  was  escorted 
with  mock  solemnity  by  a  train  of  ushers  and  harbingers  bear- 
ing sticks  with  potatoes  stuck  on  the  points.  * 

So  strong  and  general,  indeed,  was  at  that  time  the  . 
aversion  of  the  English  to  the  Irish  that  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  Catholics  partook  of  it.  Powis  and  Bellasyse  ex- 
pressed, in  coarse  and  acrimonious  language,  even  at  t^e 
Council  board,  their  antipathy  to  the  aliens.**  Among  English 
Protestants  that  antipathy  was  still  stronger:  and  perhiibs  it 
was  strongeist  in  the  army.  Neither  officers  nor  soIaiers*were 
disposed  to  bear  patiently  the  preference  shown  by  their 
master  to  a  foreign  and  a  subject  t&ce.  The  Duke  of  Berwick, 
who  was  Colonel  of  the  Eighth  Regiment  6f  the  L$ne,  ^then 
quartered  at  Portsmouth,  gave  oirders  that  thirty  men  just 

*  King's  State  of  the  Protestanis  of  Ireland ;  Secret  Consults  of  the 
Bomish  Party  in  Ireland. 

**  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland. 
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CHAP,  arrived  from  Ireland  should  be  enlisted.  The  EngUsh  soldiery 
-|ggg^  declared  that  they  would  not  serve  with  these  intruders.  John 
Beaumont,  the  Lieutenant  Colonel,  in  his  own  name  and  in 
the  name  of  five  of  the  Captains ,  protested  to  the  Duke's 
face  against  this  insult  to  the  English  army  and  nation.  ''We 
raised  the  regiment,"  he  said,  "at  our  own  charges  to  defend 
His  Majesty's  crown  in  a  time  of  danger.  We  had  then  no 
difficulty  in  procuring  hundreds  of  English  recruits.  We  can 
easily  keep  every  company  up  to  its  full  complement  without 
admitting  Irishmen.  We  therefore  do  not  think  it  consistent 
with  our  honour  to  have  these  strangers  forced  on  us ;  and 
we  beg  that  we  may  either  be  permitted  to  command  men 
of  our  own  nation  or  to  lay  down  our  commissions."  Berwick 
sent  to  Windsor  for  directions.  The  King,  greatly  exaspe- 
rated,  instantly  despatched  a  troop  of  horse  to  Portsmouth 
with  orders  to  bring  the  six  refractory  officers  before  him. 
A  council  of  war  sate  on  them.  They  refused  to  make  any 
submission;  and  they  were  sentenced  to  be  cashiered,  the 
highest  punishment  which  a  court  martial  was  then  competent 
to  inilict.  The  whole  nation  applauded  the  disgraced  officers; 
and  the  prevailing  sentiment  was  stimulated  by  an  unfounded 
rumour  that,  while  under  arrest,  they  had  been  treated  with 
cruelty.  * 
Liuibai*  Public  feeling  did  not  then  manifest  itself  by  those  signs 
'•"*•  with  which  we  are  familiar,  by  large  meetings,  and  by  vehe- 
ment harangues.  Nevertheless  it  found  a  vent.  Thomas 
Wharton,  who,  in  the  last  Parliament,  had  represented  Buck- 
inghamshire,  and  who  was  already  conspicuous  both  as  a 

*  History  of  the  Desertion,  1689;  compare  the  first  and  second 
editions;  Barillon,  Sept.  ^.  1688;  Gitiers  of  the  same  dale;  Clarke's  Life 
of  James  the  Second,  ii.  168.  The  compiler  of  the  last  mentioned  work 
says  that  Churchill  moved  the  court  to  sentence  the  six  officers  to  death. 
This  story  does  not  appear  to  have  been  taken  from  the  King*s  papers ;  1 
therefore  regard  it  as  one  of  the  thousand  fictions  invented  at  Saint  Gcr- 
mains  for  the  purpose  of  blackening  a  character  which  was  black  enough 
without  such  daubing.  That  Churchill  may  have  affected  great  indig- 
nation on  this  occasion,  in  order  to  hide  the  treason  which  he  medi- 
tated, is  highly  probable.  But  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  a  man 
of  bis  sense  would  have  urged  the  members  of  a  council  of  war  to  in- 
flict a  punishment  which  was  notoriously  beyond  their  competence. 
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libertine  and  as  a  Whig,  had  written  a  satirical  ballad  on  the  <^^^* 
administration  of  Tyrconnel.  In  this  little  poem  an  Irishman  -i^^;— 
congratulates  a  brother  Irishman,  in  a  barbarous  jargon,  on 
the  approaching  triumph  of  Popery  and  of  the  Milesian  race* 
The  Protestant  heir  will  be  excluded.  The  Protestant  offi- 
cers will  be  broken.  The  Great  Charter  and  the  praters  who 
appeal  to  it  will  be  hanged  in  one  rope.  The  good  Talbot 
will  shower  commissions  on  his  countrjrmen,  and  will  cut  the 
throats  of  the  English.  These  verses,  which  were  in  no 
respect  above  the  ordinary  standard  of  street  poetry,  had  for 
burden  some  gibberish  which  was  said  to  have  been  used  as  a 
watchword  by  the  insurgents  of  Ulster  in  1641.  The  verses 
and  the  tune  caught  the  fancy  of  the  nation.  From  one  end 
of  England  to  the  other  all  classes  were  constantly  <9inging 
this  idle  rhyme.  It  was  especially  the  delight  of  the  English 
army.  More  than  seventy  years  after  the  Revolution,  a  great 
writer  delineated,  with  exquisite  skill,  a  veteran  who  had 
fought  at  the  Boyne  and  at  Namur.  One  of  the  characteristics 
of  the  good  old  soldier  is  his  trick  of  whistling  Lillibullero.  ^ 

Wharton  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  sung  a  King  out 
of  three  kingdoms.  But  in  truth  the  success  of  Lillibullero 
was  the  effect,  and  not  the  cause,  of  that  excited  state  of 
public  feeling  which  produced  the  Bevolution. 

While  James  was  thus  raising  against  himself  all  those 
national  feelings  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have  saved 
his  throne,  Lewis  was  in  another  way  exerting  himself  not  less 
effectually  to  facilitate  the  enterprise  which  William  meditated. 

The  party  in  Holland  which  was  favourable  to  France  was  Polities  of 
a  minority,  but  a  minority  strong  enongh,  according  to  the  ^'^^'^^^^ 
constitution  of  the  Batavian  federation,  to  prevent  the  Stadt-  ^ince«. 
holder  from  striking  any  great  blow.    To  keep  that  minority 
steady  was  an  object  to  which,  if  the  Court  of  Versailles  had 
been  wise,  every  other  object  would  at  that  conjuncture  have 
been  postponed.    Lewis  however  had,  during  some  time,  la- 

*  The  song  of  Lillibullero  is  among  the  State  Poems.  In  Percy's 
Relics  the  first  part  will  be  found,  but  not  the  second  part,  which  was 
added  after  William's  landing.  In  the  Examiner  and  in  several  pam<. 
phleu  of  1112  Wharton  is  mentioned  m  the  author. 
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c^^,  boured,  as  If  of  set  purpose,  to  estrange  his  Dutch  friends; 
and  he  at  length,  though  not  without  difficulty,  succeeded 
in  forcing  them  to  become  his  enemies  at  the  precise  moment 
at  which  their  help  would  haye  been  invaluable  to  him. 

There  were  two  subjects  on  which  the  people  of  the  United 
Provinces  were  peculiarly  sensitive,  religion  and  trade;  and 
both  th^r  religion  and  tiieir  trade  the  French  King  had  as* 
sailed.  The  persecution  of  the  Huguenots,  and  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  had  everywhere  moved  the 
grief  and  indignation  of  Protestants.  But  in  Holland  these 
feelings  were  stronger  than  in  any  other  country;  for  many 
persons  of  Dutch  birth,  confiding  in  the  repeated  and  solemn 
declarations  of  Lewis  that  the  toleration  granted  by  his 
grandfather  should  be  maintained,  had,  for  commercial 
purposes,  settled  in  France,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
settlers  had  been  naturalised  there.  Every  post  now  brought 
to  Holland  the  tidings  that  these  persons  were  treated 
with  extreme  rigour  on  account  of  their  religion.  Dragoons, 
it  was  reported,  were  quartered  on  one.  Another  had  been 
held  naked  before  a  fire  tlU  he  was  half  roasted.  All  were 
forbidden,  under  the  severest  penalties,  to  celebrate  the 
rites  of  their  religion,  or  to  quit  the  country  into  which  they 
had,  under  false  pretences,  been  decoyed.  The  partisans 
of  the  House  of  Orange  exdaimed  against  the  cruelty  and 
perfidy  of  the  tyrant.  The  opposition  was  abashed  and 
dispirited.  Even  the  town  council  of  Amsterdam,  though 
strongly  attached  to  the  French  interest  and  to  the  Arminian 
theology,  and  though  little  inclined  to  find  fault  with  Lewis 
or  to  sympathize  with  the  Calvinists  whom'  he  persecuted, 
could  not  venture  to  oppose  itself  to  the  general  sentiment; 
for  in  that  great  dty  there  was  scarcely  one  wealthy  merchant 
who  had  not  some  kinsman  or  friend  among  the  sufibrers. 
Petitions  numerously  and  respectably  signed  were  presented 
to  the  Burgomasters,  imploring  them  to  make  strong  repre- 
sentations to  Avaux.  There  were  even  suppliants  who  made 
their  way  into  the  Stadthouse,  flung  themselves  on  their 
knees,  described  with  tears  and  sobs  the  lamentable  con- 
dition of  those  whom  they  most  loved,  and  besought  the  in- 
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iercession  of  the  magistrates.  The  pulpits  resounded  with  ^^• 
inyectives  and  lamentations.  The  press  poured  forth  heart-  "iggg^ 
rending  narratives  and  stirring  exhortations.  Avauz  saw  the 
whole  danger.  He  reported  to  his  court  that  even  the  well 
intentioned — for  so  he  always  called  the  enemies  of  the  House 
of  Orange  -^  either  partook  of  the  public  feeling  or  were 
overawed  by  it;  and  he  suggested  the  policy  of  making  some 
concession  to  their  wishes.  The  answers  which  he  received 
from  Versailles  were  cold  and  acrimonious.  Some  Dutch 
families,  indeed,  which  had  not  been  naturalised  in  France, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  country.  But  to  those 
natives  of  Holland  who  had  obtained  letters  of  naturalisation 
Lewis  refused  all  indulgence.  No  power  on  earth,  he  said, 
should  interfere  between  him  and  his  subjects.  These  people 
had  chosen  to  become  his  subjects;  and  how  he  treated  t^em 
was  a  matter  with  which  no  neighbouring  state  had  anything 
to  do.  The  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  naturally  resented 
the  scornful  ingratitude  of  the  potentate  whom  they  had 
strenuously  and  unscrupulously  served  against  the  general 
sense  of  their  own  countrymen.  Soon  foUowed  another  pro- 
vocation which  they  felt  even  more  keenly.  Lewis  began  to 
make  war  on  their  trade.  He  first  put  forth  an  edict  prohibit- 
ing the  importation  of  herrings  into  his  dominions.  Avaux 
hastened  to  infonn  his  court  t^at  this  step  had  excited  great 
alarm  and  indignation,  that  sixty  thousand  persons  in  the 
United  Provmces  subsisted  by  the  herring  fishery,  and  that 
some  strong  measure  of  retaliation  would  probably  be  adopted 
by  the  States.  The  answer  which  he  received  was  that  the 
King  was  determined,  not  only  to  persist,  but  also  to  in- 
crease the  duties  on  many  of  those  articles  in  which  Holland 
carried  on  a  lucrative  trade  with  France.  The  consequence 
of  these  errors,  errors  committed  in  defiance  of  repeated 
warnings,  and,  as  it  should  seem,  in  the  mere  wantonness 
of  self-will,  was  that  now,  when  the  voice  of  a  single  powerful 
member  of  the  3atavian  federati(m  might  have  averted  an 
event  fatal  to  all  the  politics  of  Lewis,  no  such  voice  was 
rused.  The  Envoy,  with  nil  his  skill,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  rally  the  party  by  the  help  of  which  he  had,  during  several 

16* 
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CHAP,   years,  held  the  Stadtholder  in  check.    The  arrogance  and 
■  |g88.    obstinacy  of  the  master  counteracted  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Errors  of  scrvant.  At  length  Avaux  -was  compelled  to  send  to  Versailles 
the         the  alarming  tidiness  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  Am- 
King.       sterdam,  so  long  devoted  to  the  French  cause,  that  some 
of  the  well  intentioned  were  alarmed  for  their  religion,  and 
that  the  few  whose  inclinations  were  unchanged  could  not 
venture  to  utter  what  they  thought.     The  fervid  eloquence 
of  preachers  who  declaimed  against  the  horrors  of  the  French 
persecution,  and  the  lamentations  of  bankrupts  who  ascribed 
their  ruin  to  the  French  decrees,  had  wrought  up  the  people 
to  such  a  temper,  that  no  citizen  could  declare  himself  favour- 
able to  France  without  imminent  risk  of  being  flung  into  the 
nearest  canal.     Men  remembered  that,   only  fifteen  years 
before,  the  most  illustrious  chief  of  the  party  adverse  to  the 
House  of  Orange  had  been  torn  to  pieces  by  an  infuriated 
mob  in  the  very  precinct  of  the  palace  of  the  States  General* 
A  similar  fate  might  not  improbably  befall  those  who  should, 
at  this  crisis,  be  accused  of  serving  the  purposes  of  France 
agfunst  their  native  land,  and  against  the  reformed  religion.  * 
Hfs  qvar-       While  Lewis  was  thus  forcing  his  friends  in  Holland  to 
rei  with   bccome,  or  to  pretend  to  become,  his  enemies,  he  was  la* 
concern-  bouring  with  not  less  success  to  remove  all  the  scruples  which 
itfnchi-  °^^g^t  have  prevented  the  Roman  Catholic  princes  of  the  Con- 
ses.        tinent  from  countenancing  ^^liam's  designs.    A  new  quarrel 
bad  arisen  between  the  Court  of  Versailles  and  the  Vatican, 
a  quarrel  in  which  the  injustice  and  insolence  of  the  French 
King  were  perhaps  more  offensively  displayed  than  in  any 
other  transaction  of  his  reign. 

It  had  long  been  the  rule  at  Rome  that  no  officer  of  justice 
or  finance  could  enter  the  dwelling  inhabited  by  the  nunister 

*  See  the  Negotiations  of  the  Count  of  Avaux.  It  would  be  almost 
impossible  for  me  to  cite  all  the  passages  which  have  furnished  me  with 
materials  for  this  part  of  my  narrative.  The  most  important  will  be 
found  under  the  following  dates:  1685,  SepL  20.,  Sept.  at.,  OcU  5., 
Dee.  20.;  1686,  Jan.  3.  Not.  22.;  1681,  Oct.  2.,  Not.  6.,  Nov.  19.;  1688, 
July  29.,  Aug.  20.  Lord  Lonsdale,  in  his  Memoirs,  Justly  remarks  that, 
but  for  the  mismanagement  of  Lewis,  the  city  of  Amsterdam  would  hate 
prevented  the  Revolution. 
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^ho  represented  a  Catholic  state.  In  process  of  time  not  ^^i** 
only  the  dwelling,  but  a  large  precinct  round  it,  was  held  - 
inviolable.  It  was  a  point  of  honour  with  every  Ambassador 
to  extend  as  widely  as  possible  the  limits  of  the  region  which 
was  under  his  protection.  At  length  half  the  city  consisted  of 
privileged  districts,  within  which  the  Papal  government  had  no 
more  power  than  witlun  the  Louvre  or  the  Escurial.  Every 
asylum  was  thronged  with  contraband  traders,  fraudulent 
bankrupts,  thieves  and  assassins.  In  every  asylum  were 
collected  magazines  of  stolen  or  smuggled  goods.  From 
every  asylum  ruffians  sallied  forth  nightly  to  plunder  and 
stab.  In  no  town  of  Christendom,  consequently,  was  law  so 
impotent  and  wickedness  so  audacious  as  in  the  ancient  ca- 
pital of  religion  and  civihsation.  On  this  subject  Innocent 
felt  as  became  a  priest  and  a  prince.  He  declared  that  he 
would  receive  no  Ambassador  who  insisted  on  a  right  so  de- 
structive of  order  and  morality.  There  was  at  first  much 
murmuring;  but  his  resolution  was  so  evidently  just  that  all 
governments  but  one  speedily  acquiesced.  The  Emperor, 
highest  in  rank  among  Christian  monarchs,  the  Spanish  court, 
distinguished  among  all  courts  by  sensitiveness  and  pertina- 
city on  points  of  etiquette,  renounced  the  odious  privilege. 
Lewis  alone  was  impracticable.  What  other  sovereigns  might 
choose  to  do,  he  said,  was  nothing  to  him.  He  therefore 
sent  a  mission  to  Rome,  escorted  by  a  great  force  of  cavalry 
and  infantry.  The  Ambassador  marched  to  his  palace  as  a 
general  marches  in  triumph  through  a  conquered  town.  The 
house  was  strongly  guarded.  Round  the  limits  of  tlte  pro- 
tected district  sentinels  paced  the  rounds  day  and  night,  as 
on  the  walls  of  a  fortress.  The  Pope  was  unmoved.  ^*  They 
trust,"  he  cried,  '*in  chariots  and  in  horses;  bnt^we  will 
remember  the  name  of  the  Lord  our  Grod.**  He  betook  him 
vigorously  to  his  spiritual  weapons,  and  laid  the  region  gar- 
risoned by  the  French  under  an  interdict.  * 

This  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  another  dispute  arose, 
in  which  the  Grermanio  body  was  as  deeply  concerned  as 
the  Pope. 

*  Professor  Von  Ranke,  Die  ROmischenPfipste,  book  viii.;  Burnet,  i.  751. 
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CHAP.         Cologne  and  the  surrounding  district  were  governed  by  an 

^gg^    Archbishop,  who  was  an  Elector  of  the  Empire.    The  right 

^^^        of  choosing  this  great  prelate  belonged ,  under  certain  limi- 

Areh-     tations,  to  the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral.    The  Archbishop 

bishopric  ^^  also  Bishop  of  Liege »  of  Munster,  and  of  Hildesheim. 

logne.     ]3|g  dominions  were  extensive,  and  included  several  strong 

fortresses,  which  in  the  event  of  a  campaign  on  the  Rhine 

would  be  .of  the  highest  importance.    In  time  of  war  he  could 

bring  twenty  thousand  men  into  the  field.    Lewis  had  spared 

no  effort  to  gain  so  valuable  an  ally,  and  had  succeeded  so 

well  that  Cologne  had  been  almost  separated  from  Germany, 

and  had  become  an  outwork  of  France.    Many  ecclesiastics 

devoted  to  the  court  of  Versailles  had  been  brought  into  the 

Chapter;  and  Cardinal  Furstemburg,  a  mere  creature  of  that 

court,  had  been  appointed  Coadjutor. 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1688  the  archbishopric  became 
vacant.  Furstemburg  was  the  candidate  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  enemies  of  that  house  proposed  the  young 
Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria.  Furstemburg  was  already  a 
Bishop,  and  therefore  could  not  be  moved  to  another  diocese 
except  by  a  special  dispensation  firom  the  Pope,  or  by  a  postu- 
lation,  in  which  it  was  necessary  that  two  thirds  of  the 
Chapter  of  Cologne  should  join.  The  Pope  would  grant  no 
dispensation  to  a  creature  of  France.  The  Emperor  induced 
more  than  a  third  part  of  the  Chapter  to  vote  for  the  Bavarian 
prince.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Chapters  of  Liege,  Munster,  and 
Hildesheim ,  the  majority  was  adverse  to  France.  Lewis  saw, 
with  indignation  and  alarm,  that  an  extensive  province  which 
he  had  begun  to  regard  as  a  fief  of  his  crown  was  about  to 
become,  not  merely  independent  of  him,  but  hostile  to  him. 
In  a  paper  written  with  great  acrimony  he  complained  of  the 
injustice  with  which  France  was  on  all  occasions  treated  by 
that  See  whi<^  ought  to  extend  a  parental  protection  to  every 
part  of  Christendom.  Many  signs  indicated  his  fixed  resolu- 
tion to  support  the  pretensions  of  his  candidate  by  arms 
against  the  Pope  and  the  Pope's  confederates.* 

•  Burnet,  i.  758. ;  Lewis's  paper  bears  date  ^^^^  1688.  It  will  be 
fomid  in  the  Recueil  dei  Traitds,  vol.  It.  no,  219.  *' 
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Thus  Lewis,  by  two  opposite  errors,  raised  ftgftiist  him-  c^p- 
eelf  at  once  the  resentment  of  both  the  religious  parties  ^gg^^  ' 
between  which  Western  Europe  was  divided.  H*'''^^'^  skufui 
alienated  one  great  section  of  Christendom  by  persecuting  miDage- 
the  Huguenots »  he  alienated  another  by  insulting  the  Holy  wiuiam. 
See.  These  faults  he  committed  s.%  a  conjuncture  at  which  no 
fault  could  be  committed  with  impunity,  and  under  the  eye  of 
an  opponent  second  in  vigilance,  sagacity,  and  energy,  to 
no  statesman  whose  memory  history  has  preserred.  William 
saw  with  stem  delight  his  adversaries  toiling  to  dear  away  ob- 
stacle after  obstade  from  his  path.  While  they  raised  against 
themselves  the  enmity  6f  all  sects,  he  laboured  to  conciliate 
all.  The  great  design  which  he  meditated  he  with  exquisite 
skill  presented  to  different  governments  in  different  lights; 
and  it  must  be  added  that,  though  those  lights  were  different, 
none  of  them  was  false.  He  called  on  the  princes  of  Northern 
Germany  to  rally  round  him  in  defence  of  the  common  cause 
of  all  reformed  Churches*  He  set  before  the  two  heads  of  the 
House  of  Austria  the  danger  with  which  they  were  threatened 
by  French  ambition,  and  the  necessity  of  reseoing  England 
from  vassalage  and  of  uniting  her  to  the  European  con- 
federacy.* He  disclaimed,  and  with  truth,  all  bigotry.  The 
real  enemy,  he  said,  of  the  British  Roman  Catholies  was  that 
shortsighted  and  headstrong  monarch  who,  when  he  might 
easily  have  obtained  for  tiiem  a  legal  toleration,  had  trampled 
on  law,  liberty,  property,  in  order  to  raise  them  to  an  odious 
and  precarious  ascendency.  If  tiie  misgovemment  of  James 
were  suffered  to  continue ,  it  must  produce ,  at  no  remote  time, 
a  popular  outbreak,  which  might  be  followed  by  a  barbarous 
persecution  of  the  Papists.    The  Prince  declared  that  to  avert 

*  For  the  eonsummate  dexterity  with  which  he  exhibited  two  dif- 
ferent Yiews  of  bis  policy  to  two  different  parties  he  was  afterwards 
bitterly  re? iled  by  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  ^*  Licet  Fosderatis  pub* 
liens  ille  prsdo  baud  aliud  aperte  proponat  nisi  ut  Gallici  imperii  ex- 
vberans  ampotetnr  potestas,  veruntamen  sibi,  etsuis  exhsretiea  faece 
eomplicibus,  ui  pro  comperto  habemus,  longe  aliud  promittit,  nempe 
at,  excise  vel  enertato  Francorum  regno,  obi  Gatbolicarum  partium 
summum  Jam  robur  silum  est,  hsretica  ipsorum  pravitas  per  orbem 
Ghristianum  nniversum  prsyaleat.**  —  Letter  of  James  to  the  Pope,  cyI- 
dently  written  to  M8I. 
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CHAP,  the  honors  of  snch  a  perseoation  was  one  of  his  chief  objects* 
•  igs^^-  If*  he  succeeded  in  his  design,  he  would  use  the  power  which 
he  must  then  possess,  as  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  to 
protect  the  members  of  the  Church  of  Borne.  Perhaps  the 
passions  excited  by  the  tyranny  of  James  might  make  it  im- 
possible to  efface  the  penal  laws  from  the  statute  book:  but 
those  laws  should  be  mitigated  by  a  lenient  administration. 
No  class  would  really  gain  more  by  the  proposed  expedition 
than  those  peaceable  and  unambitious  Roman  Catholics  who 
merely  wished  to  follow  their  callings  and  to  worship  their 
Maker  without  molestation.  The  only  losers  would  be  the 
Tyrconnels,  the  Dovers,  the  Albevilles,  and  the  other  poli- 
tical adventurers  who,  in  return  for  flattery  and  evil  counsel, 
had  obtained  from  their  credulous  master  governments,  regi- 
ments, and  embassies. 
His  mill-  While  William  exerted  himself  to  enlist  on  his  side  the 
uryand  sympathies  both  of  Protestants  and  of  Roman  Catholics,  he 
prepara-  exerted  himself  with  not  less  vigour  and  prudence  to  provide 
^^^'  the  military  means  which  his  undertaking  required.  He  could 
not  make  a  descent  on  England  without  the  sanction  of  the 
United  Provinces.  If  he  asked  for  that  sanction  before  his 
design  was  ripe  for  execution,  his  intentions  might  possibly 
be  thwarted  by  the  faction  hostile  to  his  house,  and  would 
certdnly  be  divulged  to  the  whole  world.  He  therefore  de- 
termined to  make  his  preparations  with  all  speed,  and,  when 
they  were  complete,  to  seize  some  favourable  moment  for  re* 
questing  the  consent  of  the  federation.  It  was  observed  by 
tiie  agents  of  France  that  he  was  more  busy  than  they  had  ever 
known  him.  Not  a  day  passed  on  which  he  was  not  seen 
spurring  from  his  villa  to  the  Hague.  He  was  perpetually 
closeted  with  his  most  distinguished  adherents.  Twenty-four 
ships  of  war  were  fitted  out  for  sea  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
force  which  the  commonwealth  maintained.  There  was,  as  it 
chanced,  an  excellent  pretence  for  making  this  addition  to 
the  marine:  for  some  Algerine  corsairs  had  recently  dared  to 
show  thei^selves  in  the  German  Ocean.  A  camp  was  formed 
near  Nimeguen.  Many  thousands  of  troops  were  assembled 
there.    In  order  to  strengthen  this  army  the  garrisons  were 
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witbdr&wn  from  the  strongholds  in  Dutch  Brabant.  •Even  the  chap- 
renowned  fortress  of  Bergopzoom  was  left  almost  defenceless.  -  j^  ■ 
Field  pieces,  bombs,  and  tumbrels  from  all  the  magazines  of 
the  United  Provinces  were  collected  at  the  head  quarters. 
All  the  bakers  of  Rotterdam  toiled  day  and  night  to  make  bis- 
cuit. All  the  gunmakers  of  Utrecht  were  found  too  few  to 
execute  the  orders  for  pistols  and  muskets.  All  the  saddlers 
of  Amsterdam  were  hard  at  work  on  harness  and  holsters.  Six 
thousand  sailors  were  added  to  the  naval  establishment. 
Seven  thousand  new  soldiers  were  raised.  They  could  not, 
indeed,  be  formally  enlisted  withoat  the  sanction  of  the  fede- 
ration: but  they  were  well  drilled,  and  kept  in  such  a  state  of 
discipline  that  they  might  without  difficulty  be  distributed 
into  regiments  widiin  twenty-fbur  hours  after  that  sanction 
should  be  obtained.  These  preparations  required  ready 
money:  but  William  had,  by  strict  economy,  laidupagdnst 
a  great  emergency  a  treasure  amounting  to  about  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  What  more  was  wanting 
was  supplied  by  the  zeal  of  his  partisans.  Great  quantities  of 
gold,  not  less ,  it  was  said ,  than  a  hundred  thousand  guineas, 
came  to  him  from  England.  The  Huguenots,  who  had  car- 
ried with  them  into  exile  large  quantities  of  the  precious  me- 
tab,  were  eager  to  lend  him  all  that  they  possessed;  for  they 
fondly  hoped  that,  if  he  succeeded,  they  should  be  restored 
to  the  country  of  their  birth;  and  they  feared  that,  if  he 
failed,  they  should  scarcely  be  safe  even  in  the  country  of 
their  adoption.* 

Through  the  latter  part  of  July  and  the  whole  of  August  He  re- 
the  preparations  went  on  rapidly,  yet  too  slowly  for  the  vehe-  numeroM 
ment  spirit  of  William.     Meanwhile  the  intercourse  between  *eg"o7°~ 
England  and  Holland  was  active.    The  ordinary  modes  of  >upport  ^ 
conveying  intelligence  and  passengers  were  no  longer  thought  il^d.  '^' 
safe.    A  light  bark  of  marvellous  speed  constantly  ran  back- 
ward and  forward  between  Schevening  and  the  eastern  coast 
of  our  island.**   By  this  vessel  William  received  a  succession 

•  Af  aux  Neg.,  Aug.  *.  U-  tt-  tt-  «•  H-  ^^  »«». 
**  Ataux  Neg.y  Sept.  ^.  168S. 
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CBAK  of  lettera  from  persons  of  high  note  m  the  Church,  the  state, 
'^1%^  '  and  the  army.  Two  of  the  seven  prelates  who  had  signed  the 
memorable  petition,  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph ^  and  Tre- 
lawney ,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  had,  during  th^  residence  in  the 
Tower,  reconsidered  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  and  were 
ready  to  welcome  an  armed  deliverer.  A  broldier  of  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  Colonel  Charles  Trelawney,  who  com- 
manded one  of  the  Tangier  regiments,  now  known  as  the 
Fourth  of  the  Line,  signified  his  readiness  to  draw'  his  sword 
for  the  Protestant  religion*  Similar  assurances  lunrived  from 
the  savage  Kirke.  Churchill,  in  a  letter  written  with  a  cer- 
tain elevation  of  language,  which  was  the  sure  mark  that  he 
was  going  to  commit  a  baseness,  declared  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  perform  his  duty  to  heavbn  and  to  his  country,  and 
that  he  put  his  honour  absolutely  into  the  hands  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange*  William  doubtless  read  these  words  with  one  of 
those  bitter  and  cynical  smiles  which  gave  his  face  its  least 
pleasing  expression.  It  was  not  his  business  to  take  care  of 
the  honour  of  other  men;  nor  had  the  most  ri^d  casuists 
pronounced  it  unlawful  in  a  general  to  invite*  to  use,  and 
to  reward  the  services  of  deserters  whom  he  could  not  but 
despise.  • 

Churchill'i  letter  was  brought  by  Sidney,  whose  situation 
in  England  had  become  hazardous,  and  who,  having  taken 
many  precautions  to  hide  his  track,  had  passed  over  to  Hol- 
land about  the  middle  of  August.**  About  the  same  time 
Shrewsbury  and  Edward  Russell  crossed  the  German  Ocean 
in  a  boat  which  they  had  hired  with  great  secrecy,  and  ap- 
peared at  the  Hague.  Shrewsbury  brought  with  him  twelve 
thousand  pounds,  which  he  had  raised  by  a  mortgage  on  his 
estates,  and  which  he  lodged  in  the  bank  of  Amsterdam.*** 
Devonshire,  Danby,  and  Lumley  remained  in  England,  where 
they  undertook  to  rise  in  arms  as  soon  as  the  Prince  should  set 
foot  on  the  island. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that,  at  this  conjuncture,  Wil* 

*  Burnet,  i.  765. ;  Gburchiirs  letter  bears  dale  Aug.  4. 1688 
**  WiUiam  to  Bentinck,  Aug.  i  j.  1688. 
***  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Shrewsbury,  1718. 
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Iiam  first  received  assuranoes  of  support  from  a  very  different  ^'JJ^* 
quarter.  The  history  of  Sunderland's  intrigues  is  covered  "jess." 
with  an  obscurity  which  it  is  not  probable  that  any  inqoirw  will  s^nder- 
ever  succeed  in  penetrating:  but,  though  it  is  imposnble  to  und. 
discover  the  whole  truth,  it  is  easy  to  detect  some  palpable 
fictions.  The  Jacobites,  for  obvious  reasons,  affirmed  that 
the  revolution  of  1688  was  the  result  of  a  plot  concerted  long 
before.  Sunderland  they  represented  as  the  chief  conspirator. 
He  had,  they  averred,  in  pursuance  of  his  great  design,  in- 
cited his  too  confiding  master  to  dispense  with  statutes,  to 
create  an  illegal  tribunal,  to  confiscate  freehold  property, 
and  to  send  the  fathers  of  the  Established  Church  to  a  prison. 
This  romance  rests  on  no  evidence,  and,  though  it  has  been 
r^eated  down  to  our  own  time,  seems  hardly  to  deserve  con- 
futation. No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  Sunderland  op- 
posed some  of  the  most  imprudent  steps  which  James  took, 
and  in  particular  the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops,  which  really 
brought  on  the  decisive  crisis.  But,  even  if  this  fact  were 
not  established^  there  would  still  remain  one  argument  suffi- 
cient to  decide  the  controversy.  What  conceivable  motive 
had  Sunderland  to  wish  for  a  revolution?  Under  the  e^dsting 
system  he  was  at  the  height  of  dignity  and  prosperity*  As 
President  of  the  Council  he  took  precedence  of  the  whole 
temporal  peerage*  As  Principal  Secretary  of  Stat^  he  was 
the  most  active  and  powerful  member  of  the  cabinet.  He 
might  lookfbrward  to  a  dukedom.  He  had  obtained  the  garter 
lately  worn  by  the  brilliant  and  versatile  Buckingham,  who, 
having  squandered  away  a  princely  fortnne  and  a  idgorous 
intellect,  had  sunk  into  the  grave  deserted,  contemned,  and 
broken-hearted.*  Money,  whidi  Sunderland  valued  more 
than  honours,  poured  in  upon  him  in  such  abundance  that, 
with  ordinary  management,  he  might  hope  to  become,  in  a 
few  years,  one  of  the  wealthiest  subjects  in  Europe^  The 
direct  emolument  of  his  posts,  though  considerable,  was  a 
very  small  part  of  what  he  received.  From  France  alone  he 
drew  a  regular  stipend  of  near  six  thousand  pounds  a  year, 
besides  large  occasional  gratuities.     He  had  bargained  with 

*  London  Gazette,  April  25.  28. 16ST, 
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^f^^'  Tyrconnel  for  five  thousand  a  year,  or  fifty  thousand  pounds 
-^gg^  ■  down,  from  Ireland.  What  sums  he  made  by  selling  places, 
titles,  and  pardons,  can  only  be  conjectured,  but  must  have 
been  enormous.  James  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  loading 
with  wealth  one  whom  he  regarded  as  his  own  convert.  All 
fines ,  all  forfeitures  went  to  Sunderland.  On  every  grant  toll 
was  paid  to  him.  If  any  suitor  ventured  to  ask  any  favour 
directly  from  the  King,  the  answer  was,  ^'Have  you  spoken 
to  my  Lord  President?"  One  bold  man  ventured  to  say  that 
the  Lord  President  got  all  the  money  of  the  Court.  "Well," 
replied  His  Majesty;  "he  deserves  it  all."*  We  shall  scarcely 
overrate  the  amount  of  the  minister's  gains,  if  we  put  them  at 
thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year:  and  it  must  be  remembered 
that  fortunes  of  thirty  thousand  pounds  a  year  were  in  this 
time  rarer  than  fortunes  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  a  year 
now  are.  It  is  probable  that  there  was  then  not  one  peer  of 
the  realm  whose  private  income  equalled  Sunderland's  official 
income. 

What  chance  was  there  that,  in  a  new  order  of  things,  a 
man  so  deeply  implicated  in  illegal  and  unpopular  acts,  a 
member  of  Uie  High  Commission,  a  renegade  whom  the  mul- 
titude, in  places  of  general  resort,  pursued  with  the  cry  of 
Popish  dog,  would  be  greater  and  richer?  What  chance  that 
he  would  even  be  able  to  escape  condign  punishment? 

He  had  undoubtedly  been  long  in  the  habit  of  looking  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  l/^^lliam  and  Mary  might  be,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature  and  law,  at  the  head  of  the  English 
government,  and  had  probably  attempted  to  make  for  himself 
an  interest  in  their  favour,  by  promises  and  services  which ,  if 
discovered,  would  not  have  raised  his  credit  at  Whitehall. 
But  it  may  with  confidence  be  affirmed  that  he  had  no  wish  to 
see  them  raised  to  power  by  a  revolution,  and  that  he  did  not 
at  all  foresee  such  a  revolution  when,  towards  the  close  of 

*  Secret  Consults  of  the  Romish  Party  in  Ireland.  This  account  is 
strongly  confirmed  by  what  Bonrepaux  wrote  to  Seigneiay ,  Sept.  ^.  1687. 
^^11  (Sunderland)  amassera  beaucoup  d'argent,  le  roi  son  maftre  iui 
donnant  la  plus  grande  partie  de  celui  qui  provient  des  confiscations  ou 
des  accommodemens  que  ceux  qui  ont  encourA  des  peines  font  pour 
obtenir  leur  grace." 
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June  1688,  he  solemnly  joined  the  communion  of  the  Church   chap. 
ofRome. 


Scarcely  however  had  he ,  by  that  inexpiable  crime,  made 
himself  an  object  of  hatred  and  contempt  to  the  whole  nation, 
when  he  learned  that  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  polity  of  Eng- 
land would  shortly  be  vindicated  by  foreign  and  domestic 
arms.  From  that  moment  all  his  plans  seem  to  have  under- 
gone a  change.  Fear  bowed  down  his  whole  soul ,  and  was  so 
written  in  his  face  that  all  who  saw  him  could  read.*  It  could 
hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  there  were  a  revolution,  the  evil 
counsellors  who  surrounded  the  throne  would  be  called  to  a 
strict  account:  and  among  those  counsellors  he  stood  in  the 
foremost  rank.  The  loss  of  his  places,  his  salaries,  his  pen- 
sions, was  the  least  that  he  had  to  dread.  His  patrimonial 
mansion  and  woods  at  Althorpe  night  be  confiscated.  He 
might  lie  many  years  in  a  prison.  He  might  end  his  days  in  a 
foreign  land  a  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  France.  Even  this 
was  not  the  worst.  Visions  of  an  innumerable  crowd  covering 
Tower  Hill  and  shouting  with  savage  joy  at  the  sight  of  the 
apostate,  of  a  scaffold  hung  with  black,  of  Burnet  reading 
the  prayer  for  the  departing ,  and  of  Ketch  leaning  on  the  axe 
vnth  which  Russell  and  Monmouth  had  been  mangled  in  so 
butcherly  a  fashion,  began  to  haunt  the  unhappy  statesman. 
There  was  yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  escape,  a  way  more 
terrible  to  a  noble  spirit  than  a  prison  or  a  scaffold.  He  might 
still,  by  a  well  timed  and  useAil  treason,  earn  his  pardon  from 
the  foes  of  the  government.  It  was  in  his  power  to  render  to 
them  at  this  conjuncture  services  beyond  all  price :  for  he  had 
the  royal  ear;  he  had  great  influence  over  the  Jesuitical 
cabal;  and  he  was  blindly  trusted  by  the  French  Ambassador. 
A  channel  of  communication  was  not  wanting,  a  channel 
worthy  of  the  pnrpose  which  it  was  to  serve.  The  Coimtess 
of  Sunderland  was  an  artful  woman,  who,  under  a  show  of 
devotion  which  imposed  on  some  grave  men,  carried  on,  with 
great  activity,  both  amorons  and  political  intrigues.^  The 

*  Adda  says  that  Sunderland's  terror  was  visible.   ^^^  ^]  1888. 
**  Compare  Evelyn's  account  of  her  with  what  the  Princess  of  Den<% 
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CHAP,  handsome  and  dissolute  Henry  Sidney  had  long  been  her  fa- 
■  jgg^^  ■■  vourite  lover.  Her  husband  was  well  pleased  to  see  her  thus 
connected  with  the  court  of  the  Hague.  Whenever  he  wished 
to  transmit  a  secret  message  to  Holland,  he  spoke  to  his  wife : 
she  wrote  to  Sidney;  and  Sidney  communicated  her  letter  to 
William*  One  of  her  communications  was  intercepted  and 
carried  to  James.  She  vehemently  protested  that  it  was  a 
forgery.  Her  husband,  with  characteristic  ingenuity,  de- 
fended himself  by  representing  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for 
any  man  to  be  so  base  as  to  do  what  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  ''Even  if  this  is  Lady  Sunderland's  hand,'*  he  said, 
''that  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Your  Majesty  knows  my  domestic 
misfortunes.  The  footing  on  which  my  wife  and  Mr.  Sidney 
are  is  but  too  public.  Who  can  believe  that  I  would  make  a 
confidant  of  the  man  whQ  has  injured  my  honour  in  the  ten- 
derest  point,  ofthe  man  whom,  of  all  others,  I  ought  most  to 
hate?"*  This  defence  was  thought  satisfactory;  and  secret 
intelligence  was  still  transmitted  from  the  wittol  to  the 
adulteress,  from  the  adulteress  to  the  gallant,  and  from  the 
gallant  to  the  enemies  of  James. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  first  decisive  assurances  of 
Sunderland's  support  were  conveyed  orally  by  Sidney  to 
William  about  the  middle  of  August.  It  is  certain  that,  from 
that  time  till  the  expedition  was  ready  to  sail,  a  most  signifi- 
cant correspondence  was  kept  up  between  the  Countess  and 
her  lover.  A  few  of  her  letters,  partly  written  in  cipher,  are 
still  extant.  They  contain  professions  of  good  will  and  pro- 
mises of  service  mmgled  with  earnest  intreaties  for  protection. 
The  writer  intimates  that  her  husband  will  do  all  that  his 
friends  at  the  Hague  can  wish:  she  supposes  that  it  will  be 
necessary  for  him  to  go  into  temporary  exile:  but  she  hopes 
that  his  banishment  will  not  be  perpetual,  and  that  his  patri* 
monial  estate  will  be  spared ;  and  she  earnestly  begs  to  be 
informed  in  what  place  it  will  be  best  for  him  to  take  refuge 
till  the  first  fmy  ofthe  storm  ifl  over.  ** 

mark  wrote  about  her  to  the  Hague,  and  with  her  own  letters  to  Henry 
Sidney. 

~  Bonrepaux  to  Seicnelay,  July  i|.  1C8S. 
See  her  letters  in  the  Sidney  Diary  and  Correspondence  lately 


« 
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The  help  of  Sunderland  was  most  welcome*    For,  as  the   ce^p* 
time  of  striking  the  great  blow  drew  near,  the  anxiety  of — ^^7^ 
William  became  intense.     From  common  eyes  his  f^o^g^  j^nxiety 
were  concealed  by  the  icy  tranquillity  of  his  demeanour:   but  of  wn- 
his  whole  heart  wa#  open  to  Bentinck.     The  preparations  ^^' 
were  not  quite  complete.    The  design  was  already  suspected, 
and  could  not  be  long  concealed.    The  King  of  France  or 
the  dty  of  Amsterdam  might  still  frustrate  the  whole  plan.    If 
Lewis  were  to  send  a  great  force  into  Brabant,  if  the  faction 
which  hated  the  Stadtholder  were  to  raise  its  head,  all  was 
over.    "  My  sufferings ,  my  disquiet , ' '  the  Prince  wrote ,  "  are 
dreadful.  I  hardly  see  my  way.     Never  in  my  life  did  I  so 
much  f^el  the  need  of  God's  guidance."*    Bentinck's  wife 
was  at  this  time  dangerously  ill ;   and  both  the  friends  were 
painfully  anxious  about  her.    **€k>d  support  you,'*   William 
wrote ,  **  and  enable  yon  to  bear  your  part  in  a  work  on  which, 
as  far  as  human  beings  can  see,  the  welfare  of  his  Church 
depends."** 

It  was  indeed  impossible  that  a  design  so  vast  as  thateooTeye? 
which  had  been  form^  against  the  King  of  England  should  ^^  '**"^* 
remain  during  many  we^s  a  secret.  No  art  could  prevent 
intdHgent  men  from  perceiving  that  William  was  making 
great  military  and  naval  preparations ,  and  from  suspecting 
the  object  with  which  those  preparations  were  made.  Early 
in  August  hints  that  some  great  event  was  approaching  were 
whispered  up  and  down  London.  The  weak  and  corrupt 
Albeville  was  then  on  a  visit  to  England ,  and  was ,  or  affected 
to  be,  certain  that  the  Dutch  government  entertained  no  de- 
sign unfriendly  to  James.  But,  during  the  absence  of  Albe- 
ville from  his  post,  Avaux  performed,  with  eminent  skill 9  the 
duties  both  of  French  and  English  Ambassador  to  the  States, 
and  supplied  Barillon  as  well  as  Lewis  with  ample  intelligence. 
Avaux  was  satisfied  that  a  descent  on  Eng^d  was  in  con- 
templation, and  succeeded  in  convincing  his  master  of  the 

poblisbod.  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  eopy  of  BarilIon*s  despatches,  marlted  the 
aoih  of  August  N.  8.  1688,  as  the  date  from  which  it  was  quite  certain 
that  Sunderland  was  playing  false. 

*  Aug.  if.  1686.  ««  Sept.  A.  1688. 
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CHAP,  trath.  Every  courier  who  arrived  at  Westminster,  either  from 
'  i^^"  the  Hague  or  from  Versailles,  brought  earnest  warnings.* 
But  James  was  under  a  delusion  which  appears  to  have  been 
artfully  encouraged  by  Sunderland.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
said  the  cunning  minister,  would  never  Mare  to  engage  in  an 
expedition  beyond  sea,  leaving  Holland  defenceless.  The 
States,  remembering  what  they  had  suiTered  and  what  they 
had  been  in  danger  of  suffering  during  the  great  agony  of 
167!^,  would  never  incur  the  risk  of  again  seeing  an  invading 
army  encamped  on  the  plain  between  Utrecht  and  Am- 
sterdam. There  was  doubtless  much  discontent  in  England: 
but  the  interval  was  immense  between  discontent  and  re- 
belHon.  Men  of  rank  and  fortune  were  not  disposed  lightly 
to  hazard  their  honours,  their  estates,  and  their  lives.  How 
many  eminent  Whigs  had  held  high  language  when  Mon- 
mouth was  in  the  Netherlands!  And  yet,  when  he  set  up  his 
standard,  what  eminent  Whig  had  joined  it?  It.  was  easy  to 
understand  why  Lewis  affected  to  give  credit  to  these  idle 
rumours.  He  doubtless  hoped  to  frighten  the  King  of  Eng- 
land into  taking  the  French  side  in  the  dispute  about  Cologne. 
By  such  reasoning  James  was  easily  lulled  into  stupid  secu- 
rity.** The  alarm  and  indignation  of  Lewis  increased  daily. 
The  style  of  his  letters  became  sharp  and  vehement.  ***  He 
could  not  understand,  he  wrote,  this  lethargy  on  the  eve  of  a 
terrible  crisis.  Was  the  King  bewitched?  Were  his  mi- 
nisters blind?  Was  it  possible  that  nobody  at  Whitehall  was 
aware  of  what  was  passing  in  England  and  on  the  Continent? 
Such  fool-hardy  security  could  scarcely  be  the  effect  of  mere 
improvidence.  There  must  be  foul  play.  James  was  evi- 
dently in  bad  hands.  Barillon  was  earnestly  cautioned  not  to 
repose  implicit  confidence  in  the  Englbh  ministers :  but  he 
was  cautioned  in  vain.  On  him » as  on  James,  Sundeiland  had 
cast  a  spell  which  no  exhortation  could  break. 

*  Avaux,  July  if.  ^^^Ang,  ^.  1688;  Lewis  to  BariUoo.  Aug;  A*  U- 

••  BarfUon,  Aug.  H.'^^  i688;  Adda,  f^;  dartCa  Life  of 
James,  if.  I7T.  Orig.  Mem. 
•••  JLewJs  to  Barillon,  Sept.  ^.  ^,.  \\.  1688. 
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Lewis  bestirred  himself  vigorously*    Bonrepauz,  who  was  ^^^^' 
far  superior  to  Barillon  in  shrewdness,  and  who  had  always*  icu.'" 
disliked  and  distrusted  Sunderland,  was  despatched  to  London  Exertiou 
with  an  offer  of  naval  assistance.    Avaux  was  at  the  same  time  ^l  j^^^ 
ordered  to  declare  to  the  States  General  that  France  had '*"»•*. 
taken  James  under  her  protection.    A  large  body  of  troops 
was  held  in  readiness  to  march  towards  the  Dutch  frontier. 
This  bold  attempt  to  save  the  infatuated  tyrant  in  his  own 
despite  was  made  with  the  full  concurrence  of  Skelton,  who 
was  now  Envoy  from  England  to  the  Court  of  Versailles* 

Avauxy  in  conformity  with  his  instructions,  demanded 
an  audience  of  the  States.  It  was  readily  granted.  The  as- 
sembly was  unusually  large.  The  general  belief  was  that 
some  overture  respecting  commerce  was  about  to  be  made; 
and  the  President  brought  a  written  answer  framed  on  that 
supposition.  As  soon  as  Avaux  began  to  disclose  his  errand, 
signs  of  uneasiness  were  discernible.  Those  who  were  be- 
lieved to  enjoy  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  cast 
down  their  eyes.  The  agitation  became  great  when  the 
Envoy  announced  that  his  master  was  strictiy  bound  by  the 
ties  of  friendship  and  alliance  to  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and 
that  any  attack  on  England  would  be  considered  as  a  decla- 
ration of  war  against  France.  The  President,  completely 
taken  by  surprise,  stammered  out  a  few  evasive  phrases ;  and 
the  conference  terminated.  It  was  at  the  same  time  notified 
to  the  States  that  Lewis  had  taken  under  his  protection  Car- 
dinal Forstemburg  and  the  Chapter  of  Cologne.  * 

The  Deputies  were  in  great  agitation.  Some  recom- 
mended caution  and  delay*  Others  breathed  nothing  but 
war.  Fagel  spoke  vehementiy  of  the  French  insolence,  and 
implored  his  brethren  not  to  be  daunted  by  threats*  The  pro- 
per answer  to  such  a  communication,  he  said,  was  to  levy- more 
soldiers,  and  to  equip  more  ships.  A  courier  was  instantiy 
despatched  to  recall  \^^am  from  Minden,  where  he  was 
holding  a  oonsultation  of  high  moment  mth  the  Elector  of 
Biandenbiirg* 

Uacaulay,  BUtory.  Ul^  17 
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c^r  Bnt  there  was  no  cause  for  alarm.  James  was  bent  on 
■  ^^-  ruining  himself;  and  every  attempt  to  stop  him  only  made 
jamM*  ^^  '^^^  moTQ  eagerly  to  his  doom.  When  his  throne  was 
fraatratM  securo,  when  his  people  were  sabmissiTe,  when  the  most  ob- 
^*"'  sequious  of  Parliaments  was  eager  to  anticipate  all  his  reason* 
able  wishes,  when  foreign  kingdoms  and  commonwealths  paid 
emulous  court  to  him»  when  it  depended  oidy  on  himself 
whether  he  would  be  the  arbiter  of  Christendom «  he  had 
stooped  to  be  the  slave  and  the  hireling  of  Franee.  And  now 
when,  by  a  series  of  crimes  and  follies,  he  had  sacceeded  in 
alienating  his  neighbours,  his  subjects,  his  soldiers,  his  sailors, 
his  children,  and  had  left  himself  no  reAige  but  the  pro- 
tection of  France,  he  was  taken  with  a  fit  of  pride,  and  det&tr- 
mined  to  assert  his  independence*  That  help  whidi,  when 
he  did  not  want  it,  he  had  accepted  with  ignominious  tears, 
he  now,  when  it  waA  indispensable  to  him,  threw  con- 
temptuously away.  Having  been  abject  when  he  might,  with 
propriety,  have  been  panctilions  in  maintaining  his  dignity, 
he  became  ungratefully  haughty  at  a  moment  when  haughti- 
ness must  bring  on  him  at  once  derision  and  min*  He  re- 
sented the  l^endly  intervention  which  might  have  saved  him. 
Was  ever  King  so  used?  Was  he  a  child,  or  an  idiot,  that 
others  mnst  think  for  him?  Was  he  a  petty  priaoe,  a  Cardi- 
nal Furstemburg,  who  must  fall  if  not  upheld  by  a  powerfbl 
patron?  Was  he  to  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  aU 
Europe,  by  an  ostentations  patronage  which  he  had  never 
asked?  Skelton  was  recalled  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower. 
Citters  was  well  received  at  Whitehall,  and  had  a  long 
audience.  He  could,  with  more  truth  ihuL  diplomatists  on 
such  occasions  think  at  all  necessary,  disclaim,  on  depart 
of  the  States  General,  any  hostile  project.  For  the  States 
General  had,  as  yet,  no  official  knowledge  of  the  design  of 
William;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  impossible  that  they  aught, 
even  now,  refuse  to  sanction  that  design.  James  declared 
that  he  gave  not  the  least  credit  to  the  rumours  of  a  Dutch  in- 
vasion, and  that  the  conduct  of  the  French  government  had 
surprised  and  annoyed  him.    Middleton  was  directed  to  as- 
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sare  all  the  foreign  ministers  tliat  there  existed  no  such  chap. 
alliance  between  France  and  England  as  the  Court  of  Ver- 


sallies  had,  for  its  own  ends,  pretended.  To  the  Nuncio  the 
King  said  that  the  designs  of  Lewis  were  palpable  and  should 
be  frustrated.  This  officious  protection  was  at  once  an  insult 
and  a  snare.  <*My  good  brother,"  said  James,  ''has  excel- 
lent qualities ;  but  flattery  and  vanity  have  turned  his  head.*'  * 
Adda,  who  was  much  more  anxious  about  Cologne  than 
about  England,  encouraged  this  strange  delusion.  Albeville, 
who  had  now  returned  to  his  post,  was  commanded  to  give 
friendly  assurances  to  the  States  General,  and  to  add  some 
high  language,  which  might  have  been  becoming  in  the  mouth 
of  Elizabeth  or  Oliver.  ''My  master,"  he  said,  "is  raised, 
alike  by  his  power  and  by  his  spirit,  above  the  position  which 
France  affects  to  assign  to  him.  There  is  some  difierenoe  be- 
tween a  King  of  England  and  an  Archbishop  of  Cologne." 
The  reception  of  Bonrepanx  at  Whitehall  was  eold.  The 
naval  succours  which  he  offered  were  not  absolutely  declined ; 
but  he  was  forced  to  return  without  liaving  settled  anything; 
and  the  Envoys,  both  of  the  United  Provinces  and  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  were  informed  that  hia  mission  had  been 
disagreeable  to  the  King  and  had  produced  no  result.  After 
the  Revolution  Sunderland  boasted,  and  probably  with  truth, 
that  he  had  induced  his  master  to  reject  the  proffered  as- 
aistanee  of  France.** 

The  perverse  folly  of  James  naturally  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  powerful  neighbour.  Lewis  complained  that,  in 
return  for  the  greatest  service  which  he  could  render  to  the 
English  government,  that  government  had  given  him  the  lie  in 
tiie  face  of  all  Christendom.     He  justly  remarked  that  what 

*  "  Che  I'adolazione  e  la  Taniti  gli  avevaoo  tomato  U  eapo/*—  Adda, 

s«p».  16.  **"•• 

•*  CIttera,  Sept  \\.  1688;  Avtux,  Sept.  ih ^gS^;  Barillon , 2gj|^ 

Wagvnaar,  book  Ix.;  Sunderland's  Apology.  It  has  been  often  asserted 
that  James  declined  the  help  of  a  French  army.  The  truth  is  that  no 
such  army  was  offered.  Indeod,  the  French  troops  inould  have  served 
James  much  more  effectually  -by  menacing  the  frontiers  of  Hoiiaod  than 
by  crossing  the  ChanneL 

17* 
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CRAP.   Avaux  had  said,  touching  the  alliance  between  France  and 


1688. 


Great  Britain,  was  true  according  to  the  spirit,  though  per- 
haps not  according  to  the  letter.  There  was  not  indeed  a 
treaty  digested  into  articles,  signed,  sealed,  and  ratified: 
but  assurances  equivalent  in  the  estimation  of  honourable  men 
to  such  a  treaty  had,  during  some  years,  been  constantly  ex- 
changed between  the  two  Courts.  Lewis  added  that,  high 
as  was  his  own  place  in  Europe,  he  should  never  be  so  ab- 
surdly jealous  of  his  dignity  as  to  see  an  insult  in  any  act 
prompted  by  friendship.  But  James  was  in  a  very  dififerent 
situation,  and  would  soon  learn  the  value  of  that  ud  which  he 
had  so  ungraciously  rejected.  * 

Yet,  notwithstanding  the  stupidity  and  ingratitude  of 
James,  it  would  have  been  wise  in  Lewis  to  persist  in  the 
resolution  which  had  been  notified  to  the  States  General. 
Avaux,  whose  sagacity  and  judgment  made  him  an  antagonist 
worthy  of  William,  was  decidedly  of  tins  opinion.  The  first 
object  of  the  French  government  —  so  the  skilful  Envoy 
reasoned  •—  ought  to  be  to  prevent  the  intended  descent  on 
England.  The  way  to  prevent  that  descent  was  to  invade 
the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  to  menace  the  Batavian  fron- 
tier. The  Prince  of  Orange,  indeed,  was  so  bent  on  his 
darling  enterprise  that  he  would  persist,  even  if  the  white  flag 
were  flying  on  the  walls  of  Brussels.  He  had  actually  said 
that,  if  the  Spaniards  could  only  manage  to  keep  Ostend^ 
Mens,  and  Namur  till  the  next  spring,  he  would  then  return 
from  England  with  a  force  which  would  soon  recover  all  that 
had  been  lost.  But,  though  such  was  the  Prince's  opinion,  it 
was  not  the  opinion  of  the  States.  They  would  not  readily 
consent  to  send  their  Captain  General  and  the  flower  of  their 
army  across  the  German  Ocean,  while  a  formidable  enemy 
threatened  their  own  territory.** 
Fteneh  Lowis  admitted  the  force  of  these  reasonings :  but  he  had 
•rmiei  already  resolved  on  a  different  line  of  action.  Perhaps  he 
e«nuiiy.  had  been  provoked  by  the  discourtesy  and  wrong-headednesf 

*  Lewis  to  Bsrillon,  Sept  f|*  ^^^ 
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t>f  the  English  government,  ftnd  indulged  his  temper  at  the  chap« 
expense  of  his  interest.  Perhaps  he  was  misled  by  the  coun- 
sels of  his  minister  of  war,  Louvois,  whose  influence  was 
great,  and  who  regarded  Avaux  with  no  friendly  feeling.  It 
was  determined  to  strike  in  a  quarter  remote  from  Holland  a 
great  and  unexpected  blow.  Lewis  suddenly  withdrew  his 
troops  from  Flanders,  and  poured  tliem  into  Germany.  One 
army,  placed  under  the  nominal  command  of  the  Dauphin, 
but  really  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Duras  and  by  Vauban,  the 
father  of  the  science  of  fortification ,  invested  Fhilipsburg* 
Another,  led  by  the  Marquess  of  fioufflers,  seized  Worms, 
Mentz,  and  Treves.  A  third,  commanded  by  the  Marquess 
Humieres,  entered  Bonn.  All  down  the  Rhine,  from  Carls- 
ruhe  to  Cologne,  the  French  arms  were  victorious.  The  news 
of  the  fall  of  Fhilipsburg  reached  Versailles  on  All  Saints  day, 
while  the  Court  was  listening  to  a  sermon  in  the  chapel.  The 
King  made  a  sign  to  the  preacher  to  stop,  announced  the  good 
news  to  the  congregation,  and,  kneeling  down,  returned 
thanks  to  God  for  this  great  success.  The  audience  wept  for 
joy.*  The  tidings  were  eagerly  welcomed  by  the  sanguine  and 
susceptible  people  of  France.  Poets  celebrated  the  triumphs 
of  their  magnificent  patron.  Orators  extolled  from  the  pulpit 
the  wisdom  and  magnanimity  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church. 
The  Te  Deum  was  sung  with  unwonted  pomp;  and  the  solemn 
notes  of  the  organ  were  mingled  with  the  dash  of  the  cymbal 
and  the  blast  of  the  trumpet.  But  there  was  little  cause  for 
rejoicing.  The  great  statesman  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
European  coalition  smiled  inwardly  at  the  misdirected  energy 
of  his  foe.  Lewis  had  indeed,  by  his  promptitude,  gained 
some  advantages  on  the  side  of  Germany:  but  those  advan- 
tages would  avail  little  if  England,  inactive  and  inglorious 
under  four  successive  Kings,  should  suddenly  resume  her  old 
rank  in  Europe.  A  few  weeks  would  suffice  for  the  enterprise 
on  which  the  fate  of  the  world  depended ;  and  for  a  few  weeks 
the  United  Provinces  were  in  security. 


•  Madame  de  SdTignd,  ^^  1688. 
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CHAP.  William  now  ntged  on  his  prepaxations  with  indefalagable 
■  jggg/"  activity  and  with  less  secrecy  than  he  had  hitherto  thought 
William  nccessaiT'*  Assurances  of  support  came  pourii^  in  daily 
the^Mno-  ^^^°^  foreign  courts.  Opposition  had  become  extinct  at  the 
tioD  of  the  Hague.  It  was  in  yain  that  Avaux,  even  at  this  last  moment, 
nerai  to  '  cxcrtcd  all  his  skill  to  reanimate  the  faction  which  had  con- 
dluon'***  ^^'ided  against  three  generations  of  the  House  of  Orange. 
The  chiefs  of  that  faction,  indeed,  still  regarded  theStadt- 
liolder  with  no  friendly  feeling.  They  had  reason  to  fear 
that,  if  he  prospered  in  England,  he  would  become  absolute 
master  of  Holland.  Nevertheless  the  errors  of  the  Court 
of  Versailles  9  and  the  dexterity  with  which  he  had  availed 
himself  of  those  errors,  made  it  impossible  to  continue  the 
struggle  against  him.  He  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for 
demanding  the  sanction  of  the  States.  Amsterdam  was  the 
head  quarters  of  the  party  hostile  to  his  line,  his  office^  and 
his  person;  and  even  from  Amsterdam  he  had  at  this  moment 
nothing  to  apprehend.  Some  of  the  chief  functionaries 
of  that  city  had  been  repeatedly  closeted  with  him,  with 
Dykvelt,  and  with  Bentinck,  and  had  been  induced  to 
promise  that  they  would  promote,  or  at  least  that  they 
would  not  oppose,  the  great  design:  some  were  exasperated 
by  the  commercial  edicts  of  Lewis:  some  were  in  deep  dis« 
tress  for  kinsmen  and  friends  who  were  harassed  by  the 
French  dragoons :  some  shrank  from  the  responsibility  of 
causing  a  schism  which  might  be  fatal  to  the  Batavian  federa- 
tion; and  some  were  afraid  of  the  common  people,  who, 
stimulated  by  the  exhortations  of  zealous  preachers,  were 
ready  to  execute  summary  justice  on  any  traitor  to  the  Pro- 
testant cause.  The  majority,  therefore,  of  that  town  council 
which  had  long  been  devoted  to  France  pronounced  in  favour 
of  Wiiliam*s  undertaking.  Thenceforth  all  fear  of  opposition 
in  any  part  of  the  United  Provinces  was  at  an  end;  and  the 
full  sanction  of  the  federation  to  his  enteiprise  was,  in  secret 
sittings,  formally  given,  • 

The  Prince  had  already  fixed  upon  a  general  well  qualified 

•  Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Wagenaar;  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoirs; 
^^'"J^A^^'^-.A-  A  i688.  The  formal  declaralion  of  the  Stales  General, 
dated  Ocu  i|.,  will  be  found  io  the  Recueil  des  Trallfe,  vol.  iv.  no.  225. 
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io  be  second  in  command.  This  wss  indeed  no  liglit  matter.  <!baf. 
A  random  shot  or  the  dagger  of  an  assassin  might  in  a  moment  ■  mi.  * 
leaTC  the  expedition  without  a  head*  It  was  necessary  that 
a  successor  should  be  ready  to  fill  the  Tacant  place.  Yet  it 
was  impossible  to  make  choice  of  any  Englishman  without 
giving  offence  either  to  the  Whigs  or  to  the  Tories;  nor  had 
any  Englishman  then  livbg  shown  that  he  possessed  the  mili- 
tary skill  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  a  campaign.  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  not  easy  to  assign  preeminence  to  a  fo- 
reigner without  wounding  the  national  sensibility  of  the 
haughty  islanders.  One  man  there  was,  and  only  one  inj^^r^"** 
Europe t  to  whom  no  objection  could  be  found,  Frederic, 
Count  of  Schomberg,  a  German,  sprung  from  a  noble  house 
of  the  Palatinate.  He  was  generally  esteemed  the  greatest 
Irving  master  of  the  art  of  war.  His  rectitude  and  piety, 
tried  by  strong  temptations  and  never  found  wanting,  com- 
manded general  respect  and  confidence.  Though  a  Pro- 
testant, he  had  been,  during  many  years,  in  the  service 
of  Lewis,  and  had,  in  spite  of  the  iU  offices  of  the  Jesuits, 
extorted  from  his  employer,  by  a  series  of  great  actions,  the 
staff  of  a  Marshal  of  France.  When  persecution  began  to 
rage,  the  brave  veteran  steadfastly  reftised  to  purchase  the 
royal  favour  by  apostasy,  resigned,  without  one  murmur, 
all  his  honours  and  commands,  quitted  his  adopted  country 
for  ever,  and  took  refVige  at  the  Court  of  Berlin.  He  had  ^ 
passed  his  seventieth  year;  but  both  his  mind  and  his  body 
were  stili  in  full  vigour.  He  had  been  in  England,  and 
was  much  loved  and  honoured  there.  He  had  indeed  a  re- 
commendation of  which  very  few  foreigners  could  then  boast; 
for  he  spoke  our  language,  not  only  intelligibly,  but  with 
grace  and  purity.  He  was,  with  the  consent  of  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg,  and  with  the  warm  approbation  of  the  chiefs 
of  all  English  parties,  appointed  William's  lieutenant.* 

And  now  the  Hague  was  crowded  with  British  adventurers  l^^^- 
of  all  the  various  parties  which  the  tyranny  of  James  had  tttren  at 
aiuted  in  a  strange  coalition,  old  ro3ralists  who  had  shed  their  HBgnt. 

*  Abr^gd  de  la  Vie  de  Fr^d^rie  Due  de  Schomberg,  1680;  Sidney  to 
William,  iune  to.  i«8;  Burnet,  i.  011. 
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CHAP,  blood  for  the  throne,  old  agitators  of  the  army  of  the  Parlia- 
^'   '  ment,  Tories  who  had  been  persecuted  in  the  days  of  the  Ex- 
clusion Bill,  Whigs  who  had  fled  to  the  Continent  for  their 
share  in  the  Rye  House  Plot. 

Conspicuous  in  this  great  assemblage  were  Charles  Gerard, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  an  ancient  Cavalier  who  had  fought  for 
Charles  the  First  and  had  shared  the  exile  of  Charles  the 
Second;  Archibald  Campbell,  who  was  the  eldest  son  of  the 
unfortunate  Argyle,  but  had  inherited  nothing  except  an 
illustrious  name  and  the  inalienable  affection  of  a  numerous 
clan;  Charles  Paulet,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  heir  apparent  of  the 
Marquisate  of  Winchester;  and  Peregrine  Osborne,  Lord 
Dumblane,  heir  apparent  of  the  Earldom  of  D&nby. 
Mordaunt,  exulting  in  the  prospect  of  adventures  irresistibly 
attractive  to  his  fiery  nature,  was  among  the  foremost  volun- 
teers. Fletcher  of  Saltoun  had  learned,  while  guarding  the 
frontier  of  Christendom  against  the  infidels,  that  there  was 
once  more  a  hope  of  deliverance  for  his  country,  and  had 
hastened  to  offer  the  help  of  his  sword.  Sir  Patrick  Hume, 
who  had,  since  his  flight  from  Scotland ,  lived  humbly  at 
Utrecht,  now  emerged  from  his  obscurity:  but,  fortunately, 
his  eloquence  could,  on  this  occasion,  do  little  mischief;  for 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  by  no  means  disposed  to  be  the 
lieutenant  of  a  debating  society  such  as  that  which  had  ruined 
the  enterprise  of  Argyie*  The  subtle  and  restless  Madman, 
who  had  some  time  before  found  England  an  unsafe  resi- 
dence, and  had  retired  to  Germany,  now  repaired  from  Ger- 
many to  the  Prince's  court.  There  too  was  Carstairs,  a  pres^ 
byterian  minister  from  Scotland,  who  in  craft  and  courage 
had  no  superior  among  the  politicians  of  his  age.  He  had 
been  entrusted  some  years  before  byFagel  witii  important 
secrets,  and  had  resolutely  kept  them  in  spite  of  the  most 
horrible  torments  which  could  be  inflicted  by  boot  and  thumb- 
screw. His  rare  fortitude  had  earned  for  him  as  large  a 
share  of  the  Prince's  confidence  and  esteem  as  was  granted 
to  any  man  except  Bentinck.*  Ferguson  could  not  remain 
quiet  when  a  revolution  was  preparing.  He  secured  for  him- 
*  Bomet,  I.  SM. ;  Mackay's  Memoirs. 
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self  a  passage  in  the  fleet,  and  made  himself  busy  among  his  cmj^, 
fellow  emigrants:  but  he  found  himself  generallj  distrusted  i^^  ' 
and  despised.  He  had  been  a  great  man  in  the  Idiot  of  igno« 
rant  and  hot-headed  outlaws  who  had  urged  the  feeble  Mon- 
mouth to  destruction:  but  there  was  no  place  for  a  low-minded 
agitator,  half  maniac  and  half  knave,  among  the  grave  states- 
men and  generals  who  partook  the  cares  of  the  resolute  and 
sagacious  William. 

The  difference  between  the  expedition  of  1685  and  the 
expedition  of  1688  was  sufficiently  marked  by  the  difference 
between  the  manifestoes  which  the  leaders  of  those  expe- 
ditions published.  For  Monmouth  Ferguson  had  scribbled 
an  absurd  and  brutal  libel  about  the  burning  of  London,  the 
strangling  of  Godfrey,  the  butchering  of  Essex,  and  the 
poisoning  of  Charles.  The  Declaration  of  William  was  drawn  JJJ^^l* 
up  by  the  Grand  Pensionary  Fagel,  who  was  highly  renowned  tiwu 
as  a  publicist.  Though  weighty  and  learned,  it  was,  in  its 
original  form,  much  too  prolix;  but  it  was  abridged  and 
translated  into  English  by  Burnet,  who  well  understood  the 
art  of  popular  composition.  It  began  by  a  solemn  preamble, 
setting  forth  that,  in  every  community,  the  strict  observance 
of  law  was  necessary  alike  to  the  happiness  of  nations  and  to 
the  security  of  governments.  The  Prince  of  Orai^e  had  there- 
fore seen  with  deep  concern  that  the  fundamental  laws  of  a 
kingdom,  with  which  he  was  by  blood  and  by  marriage  closely 
connected,  had,  by  the  advice  of  evil  counsellors,  been 
grossly  and  systematically  violated.  The  power  of  dispensing 
with  Acts  of  Parliament  had  been  strained  to  such  a  point  that 
the  whole  legislative  authority  had  been  transferred  to  the 
crown.  Decisions  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 
tution had  been  obtained  from  the  tribunals  by  turning  out 
Judge  after  Judge,  till  the  bench  had  been  filled  with  men 
ready  to  obey  implicitly  the  directions  of  the  government. 
Notwithstandmg  the  Kill's  repeated  assurances  t^t  he  would 
maintain  the  established  religion,  persons  notoriously  hostile 
to  that  religion  had  been  promoted,  not  only  to  civil  ofBcesi 
but  also  to  ecclesiastical  benefices.  The  government  of  the 
Church  had,  in  defiance  of  express  statutes,  been  entrusted 
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• 
CHAP,  to  a  new  court  of  High  Commission;  and  in  that  court  one 

''^jgi;-  avowed  Papist  had  a  seat.  €U>od  subjects,  for  refusing  to 
violate  their  duty  and  their  oaths,  had  been  ejected  from 
their  property,  in  contempt  of  the  Great  Charter  of  the  liber- 
lies  of  England.  Meanwhile  persons  who  could  not  legally 
set  foot  on  the  island  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  semi- 
naries for  the  corruption  oi  youth.  Lieutenants,  Deputy- 
Lieutenants,  Justices  of  the  Peace,  had  been  dismissed  ia 
multitudes  for  refusing  to  support  a  pernicious  and  uncon- 
stitutional policy.  The  franchises  of  almost  every  borough 
in  the  realm  had  been  invaded.  The  courts  of  justice  were 
in  such  a  state  that  their  decisions,  even  in  dvil  matters,  had 
eeased  to  inspire  confidence,  and  that  their  servility  in  cri- 
minal cases  had  brought  on  the  kingdom  the  stain  of  innocent 
blood.  AU  these  abuses,  loathed  by  the  English  nation, 
were  to  be  defended,  it  seemed,  by  an  army  of  £ish  Papists. 
Nor  was  this  all.  The  most  arbitiary  princes  had  never  ac- 
counted it  an  offence  in  a  subject  modestly  and  peaceably  to 
represent  his  grievances  and  to  ask  for  relief.  But  supplica* 
tion  was  now  treated  as  a  high  misdemeanour  in  England.  For 
no  <9rime  but  that  of  offering  to  the  Sovereign  a  petition  drawn 
up  in  the  most  respectful  terms,  the  fathers  of  the  Church 
had  been  imprisoned  and  prosecuted;  and  every  Judge  who 
gave  his  voice  in  their  favour  had  instantly  been  turned  out. 
The  calling  of  a  free  and  lawful  Parliament  might  indeed  be 
an  effectual  remedy  for  all  these  evils:  but  such  a  Parliament, 
unless  the  whole  spirit  of  the  administration  were  changed, 
the  nation  could  not  hope  to  see.  It  was  evidently  the  in- 
tention of  the  Court  to  bring  together,  by  means  of  regulated 
corporations  and  of  Popish  returning  officers^  a  body  which 
would  be  a  House  of  Commons  in  name  alone.  Lastly,  there 
were  circumstances  which  raised  a  grave  suspicion  that  the 
chHd  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wides  was  not  really  bom 
of  the  Queen.  For  these  reasons  the  Prince,  mindful  of  his 
near  relation  to  the  royal  house,  and  grateful  for  the  affection 
which  the  English  people  had  ever  shown  to  his  beloved  wife 
and  to  himself,  had  resolved,  in  compliance  with  the  request 
of  many  Lords  S|»ritiial  and  Temporal,  and  of  many  other 
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perffone  of  aU  ranks,  to  go  over  at  the  bead  of  a  force  anffi-  chap. 
dent-  to  repel  violence.  He  abjured  all  thougbt  of  conquest,  "if^  ' 
He  protested  that,  wbile  bis  troops  remained  in  the  bland, 
they  should  be  kept  under  the  strictest  restnunts  of  discipline^ 
and  that,  as  soon  as  the  nation  had  been  delivered  from 
tyranny,  they  should  be  sent  back.  His  single  object  was 
to  have  a  free  and  legal  Parliament  assembled:  and  to  the 
decision  of  such  a  Parliament  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
leave  all  questions  both  public  and  private. 

As  soon  as  copies  of  this  Declaration  were  handed  about 
the  Hague,  signs  of  dissension  began  to  appear  among  the 
English.  Wildman,  indefatigable  in  mischief,  prevailed  on 
some  of  his  countrymen,  and,  among  others,  on  the  head- 
strong and  volatile  Mordaunt,  to  decliure  tiiat  they  would  not 
take  up  arms  on  such  grounds.  The  paper  had  been  drawn 
op  merely  to  please  the  Cavaliers  and  the  parsons.  The  in- 
juries of  the  Church  and  the  trial  <>£  the  Bishops  had  been  put 
too  prominently  forward;  and  nothing  had  been  said  of  the 
tyrannical  manner  in  which  the  Tories,  before  their  rupture 
with  the  Court,  had  treated  the  Whigs.  Wildman  then 
brought  forward  a  counter-project,  prepared  by  himself, 
which,  if  it  had  been  adopted,  would  have  di^^ted  all  the 
Anglican  clergy  and  four  fifths  of  the  landed  aristocracy. 
The  leading  Whigs  strongly  opposed  him.  Russell  in  par- 
ticular declared  that,  if  such  an  insane  course  were  taken, 
there  would  be  an  end  of  the  Coalition  from  which  alone  the 
nation  eould  expect  deliverance.  The  dispute  was  at  length 
settled  by  the  authority  of  William,  who,  with  his  usual  good 
sense,  determined  that  the  manifesto  should  stand  nearly  as 
Fagel  and  Burnet  had  framed  it.  * 

While  these  things  were  passing  in  Holland,  James  had  at  umu 
length  become  sensible  of  his  danger.     Intelligence  which  ^HH^*^ 
eould  not  be  disregarded  came  pouring  in  from  various  quar-  2J[A^*,^ 
ters.    At  length  a  despatch  from  Albeville  removed  all 
doubts.    It  Is  said  that,  when  the  King  had  read  it,  the  blood 
left  his  dieeks,   and  he  remained  some  time  speechless/* 

•  Burnet,  1. 175.  780. 
**  Eicbard's  ffistory  of  the  BeYolnlioD,  ii.  2. 
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CHAP.  He  might,  indeed,  weU  be  appalled.  The  first  easterly  wind 
■  ^^  •  would  bring  a  hostile  armament  to  the  shores  of  his  realm. 
All  Europe,  one  single  power  alone  excepted,  was  impatiently 
waiting  for  the  news  of  his  downfall.  The  help  of  that  single 
power  he  had  madly  rejected.  Nay,  he  had  requited  with 
insult  the  friendly  intervention  which  might  have  saved  him* 
The  French  armies  which,  but  for  his  own  folly,  might  have 
been  employed  in  overawing  the  States  General,  were  be- 
sieging Philipsburg  or  garrisoning  Mentz.  In  a  few  days  he 
might  have  to  fight,  on  English  ground,  for  his  crown  and 
for  the  birth-right  of  his  infant  son.  His  means  were  indeed 
Hit  MYti  in  appearance  great.  The  navy  was  in  a  much  more  efficient 
state  than  at  the  lime  of  his  accession:  and  the  improvement 
is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  his  own  exertions.  He  had  ap^ 
pointed  no  Lord  High  Admiral  or  Board  of  Admiralty,  but 
had  kept  the  chief  direction  of  maritime  afiairs  in  his  own 
hands,  and  had  been  strenuously  assisted  by  Pepys.  It  is  a 
proverb  that  the  eye  of  a  master  is  more  to  be  trusted  than 
that  of  a  deputy:  and,  in  an  age  of  corruption  and  peculation, 
a  department  on  which  a  sovereign,  even  of  very  slender 
capacity,  bestows  dose  personal  attention  is  likely  to  be  com- 
paratively free  from  abuses.  It  would  have  been  easy  to  find 
an  abler  minister  of  marine  than  James;  but  it  would  not  have 
been  easy  to  find,  among  the  public  men  of  that  age,  any 
minister  of  marine,  except  James,  who  would  not  have  em- 
bezzled stores,  taken  bribes  from  contractors,  and  charged 
the  crown  with  the  cost  of  repairs  which  had  never  been  made. 
The  King  was ,  in  truth ,  almost  the  only  person  who  could  be 
trusted  not  to  rob  the  King.  There  had  therefore  been, 
during  the  last  three  years,  much  less  waste  and  pilfering  in 
the  dockyards  than  formerly.  Ships  had  been  built  which 
were  fit  to  go  to  sea.  An  excellent  order  had  been  issued 
increasing  the  allowances  of  Captains,  and  at  the  same  time 
strictly  forbidding  them  to  carry  merchandise  from  port  to 
port  without  the  royal  permission.  The  efl*ect  of  these  reforms 
was  already  perceptible;  and  James  found  no  difficulty  in 
fitting  out,  at  short  notice,  a  considerable  fleet.  Thirty 
ships  of  the  line,  all  third  rates  and  fourth  rates,  were  col- 
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tected  in  the  Thames,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart*  ^^^' 
mouth.  The  loyalty  of  Dartmouth  was  above  suspicion;  and-*|^7 
he  was  thought  to  have  as  much  professional  skill  and  know- 
ledge as  any  of  the  patrician  sailors  who,  in  that  age,  rose  to 
the  highest  naval  commands  without  a  regular  naval  training, 
and  who  were  at  once  flag  officers  on  the  sea  and  colonels  of 
infantry  on  shore.  * 

The  regular  army  was  the  largest  that  any  King  of  England  2^""*' 
had  ever  commanded,  and  was  rapidly  augmented.  Newm^aat. 
companies  were  incorporated  with  the  existing  re^ments. 
Commissions  for  the  raising  of  fresh  regiments  were  issued. 
Four  thousand  men  were  added  to  the  English  establishment. 
Three  thousand  were  sent  for  with  all  speed  from  Ireland. 
As  many  more  were  ordered  to  march  southward  from  Scot- 
land. James  estimated  the  force  with  which  he  should  be 
able  to  meet  the  invaders  at  near  forty  thousand  troops,  ex« 
elusive  of  the  militia.** 

The  navy  and  army  were  therefore  far  more  than  sufficient 
to  repel  a  Dutch  invasion.  But  could  the  navy,  could  the 
army,  be  trusted?  Would  not  the  trainbands  flock  by  thou- 
sands to  the  standard  of  the  deliverer?  The  party  which  had, 
a  few  yean  before,  drawn  the  sword  for  Monmouth  would 
undoubtedly  be  eager  to  welcome  the  Prince  of  Orange*  And 
what  had  become  of  the  party  which  had,  during  seven  and 
forty  years,  been  the  bulwark  of  monarchy?  Where  were 
now  those  gallant  gentlemen  who  had  ever  been  ready  to  shed 
their  blood  for  the  crown?  Outraged  and  insulted,  driven 
from  the  bench  of  justice  and  deprived  of  all  military  com- 
mand, they  saw  the  peril  of  their  ungrateful  Sovereign  with 
undisguised  delight.  Where  were  those  priests  and  prelates 
who  had,  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  proclaimed  the  duty  of 
obeying  the  anointed  delegate  of  God?  Some  of  them  had 
been  imprisoned:  some  had  been  plundered:  all  had  been 

*  Pepyt*s  Memoirs  relating  to  the  Royal  Navy,  1610;  darkens  Life  of 

lames  the  Seeond ,  ii.  IM.    Orig.  Mem. ;  Adda ,  »B^' ;  Citters ,  ^^' 

^  Garke*s  Life  of  lames  the  Second,  ii.  186.   Orig.  Mem.;  Adda, 
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c^^^*  placed  nnder  the  iron  role  of  the  Higli  Commission,  and  had 
'  im. "  been  in  hourly  fear  lest  some  new  freak  of  tyranny  shoald 
deprive  them  of  their  freeholds  and  leave  them  without  a 
morsel  of  bread.    That  Churchmen  would  even  now  so  com- 
pletely forget  the  doctrine  which  had  been  their  peculiar 
boast  as  to  join  in  active  resistance  seemed  incredible*    But 
could  their  oppressor  expect  to  find  among  them  the  spirit 
which  in  the  preceding  generation  had  triumphed  over  the 
.  armies  of  Essex  and  Waller,  and  had  yielded  only  ailer  a 
desperate  struggle  to  the  genius  and  vigour  of  Cromwell? 
vmpu  to  ^®  tyrant  was  overcome  by  fear.    He  ceased  to  repeat  that 
«oj«*^}*J«  concession  had  always  ruined  princes:  and  sullenly  owned 
j«cto.  ~  that  he  must  stoop  to  court  the  Tories  once  more.*    There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  Halifisa  was,  at  this  time,  invited  to 
return  to  office,  and  that  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  so.    The 
part  of  mediator  between  the  tlurone  and  the  nation  was,  of  all 
parts,  that  for  which  he  was  best  qualified,  and  of  which  he 
was  most  ambitious.     How  the  negotiation  with  him  was 
broken  off  is  not  known:  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
question  of  the  dispensing  power  was  the  insurmountable  dif- 
ficulty.   His  hostility  to  that  power  had  caused  his  disgrace 
three  years  before;  and  nothing  that  had  since  happened  had 
been  of  a  nature  to  change  his  views.    James,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  fully  determined  to  make  no  concession  on  that 
point.**  As^  to  other  matters  he  was  less  perdnadous.    He 
put  forth  a  proclamation  in  which  he  solemnly  promised  to 
protect  the  Church  of  England  and  to  maintain  the  Act  of 
Uniformity.    He  declared  himself  willing  to  make  great  sacri  • 
fices  for  the  sake  of  concord.    He  would  no  longer  insist  that 
Roman  Catholics  should  be  admitted  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ;  and  he  trusted  that  his  people  would  justly  appreciate 
such  a  proof  of  his  disposition  to  meet  their  wishes.    Three 
day9  later  lie  notified  his  intention  to  replace  all  the  ma* 

*  A4da,  ^^x  ^^^^   '^^^  dfspatch  deseribet  tCron^y  James*i 
dread  of  an  uaJversal  defection  of  his  tubJcoU. 

**  All  the  soaaty  light  wbicb  we  have  respeotiaff  this  aegotiaiioB  is 
derived  from  Rereiby.  His  informaDl  was  a  lady  whom  he  doM  sot 
name,  and  who  certainly  was  not  to  be  implicitly  trusted. 
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gistrates  and  Deputy  lieutenants  who  had  been  cUmissed  for  ^^' 
refusing  to  support  his  policy.    On  the  day  alter  the  ap-  -  ^^  ■ 
pearance  of  this  notification  Compton'a  suspeneion  wm  taken 
off.* 

At  the  same  time  the  King  gare  an  au^enoe  to  all  the  He  ftvei 
Bishops  who  were  then  in  London.  They  had  requested  ad-  u^tht'^* 
mittance  to  his  presence  for  the  purpose  of  tendering  their  b^^^'p*- 
counsel  in  this  emergency.  The  Primate  was  spokesman. 
He  respectfully  asked  that  the  adminbtratioa  might  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  persons  duly  qualified,  that  all  acts  done 
under  pretence  of  the  dispensing  power  might  be  revoked, 
that  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  might  be  annulled,  that 
the  wrongs  of  Magdalene  College  might  be  redressed,  and 
that  the  old  franchises  of  the  municipal^corporations  might  be 
restored.  He  hinted  very  intelligibly  that  there  was  one  most 
desirable  event  whidi  would  completely  secure  the  throne  and 
quiet  the  distracted  realm.  If  His  Majesty  would  reconsider 
Uie  points  in  dilute  between  the  (^mrohes  of  Rome  and  Eng- 
land, perhaps,  by  the  divine  blessing  on  the  arguments  whidi 
the  Bishops  wished  to  lay  before  him,  he  nnght  be  convinced- 
thi^t  it  was  his  duty  to  return  to  the  religion  of  his  &ther  and 
of  his  grandfather.  Thus  far,  Sancvoft  said,  he  had  spoken 
the  sense  of  hia  brethren.  There  remained  a  subject  on 
which  he  had  not  taken  counsel  with  them,  but  to  which  he 
thought  it  his  duty  to  advert.  He  was  indeed  the  only  man 
of  his  profession  who  could  advert  to  that  subject  without 
being  suspected  of  an  interested  motive.  The  metropolitan 
see  of  York  had  been  three  years  vacant.  The  Archbishop 
implored  the  King  to  fill  it  speedily  with  a  pious  and  learned 
divine,  and  added  that  such  a  divine  might  without  difficulty 
be  found  among  those  who  then  stood  in  the  royal  presence. 
The  King  commanded  himself  sufficiently  to  return  thanks 
for  this  unpalatable  counsel,  and  promised  to  consider  what 
had  been  said.**  Of  the  dispensing  power  he  would  not  yield 
one  tittle.     No  unqualified  person  was  removed  from  any 

^       *  London  GaMtle,  Sept.  24. 21.,  Oct  1.,  1686. 

**  Tanner  MSS.;  Burnet,  L  T8ft.   Burnet  has,  I  thfnk,  confounded 
this  audience  with  an  audience  which  took  place  a  few  weeks  Utei. 
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CHAF.  <avil  ot  mOitaiy  office.  But  some  of  Sancroft*8  snggestions 
-■^^g'  were  ftdopted.  Within  forty-eight  hours  the  Court  of  High 
CommiBsion  was  abolished**  It  was  determined  that  the 
charter  of  the  City  of  London,  which  had  been  forfeited  six 
years  before,  should  be  restored;  and  the  Chancellor  was 
sent  in  state  to  carry  back  the  venerable  parchment  to  Guild- 
hall.** A  week  later  the  public  was  informed  that  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  who  was  by  virtue  of  his  office  Visitor  of 
Magdalene  College ,  had  it  in  charge  from  the  King  to  correct 
whatever  was  amiss  in  that  society.  It  was  not  without  a  long 
struggle  and  a  bitter  pang  that  James  stooped  to  this  last 
humiliation.  Indeed  he  did  not  yield  till  the  Vicar  Apostolic 
Leybum,  who  seems  to  have  behaved  on  all  occasions  13ce  a 
wise  and  honest  man,  declared  that  in  hia  judgment  the 
ejected  President  and  Fellows  had  been  wronged,  and  that, 
on  religious  as  well  as  on  political  grounds,  restitution  ought 
to  be  made  to  them.***  In  a  few  days  appeared  a  proclamation 
restoring  the  forfeited  franchbes  of  all  the  municipal  corpora- 

tions.f 
Htf  con-       James  flattered  himself  that  ooncesstons  so  great  made  in 
iun^  the  short  space  of  a  month  would  bring  back  to  him  the  hearts 
•eiT««.    q£  ]||g  people.    Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  such  concessions, 
made  before  there  was  reason  to  expect  an  invasion  from  Hol- 
land, would  have  done  mudi  to  conciliate  the  Tories.     But 
gratitude  is  not  to  be  eiq>ected  by  rulers  who  give  to  fear  what 
they  have  refused  to  justice.  During  three  years  the  King  had 
been  proof  to  all  argument  and  to  all  entreaty.  Every  minister 
who  had  dared  to  riuse  his  voice  in  favour  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm  had  been  disgraced. 

*  London  Gazette,  Oct.  8. 1688.  *"    Ibid. 

*^  Ibid.  Oct.  IS.  1688;  Adda,  Oct  H*  The  Nuncio,  though  generally 
an  enemy  to  violent  courses ,  seems  to  have  opposed  the  restoration  of 
Hough ,  probably  from  regard  for  the  interests  of  GilTard  and  the  other 
Boman  Catholics  who  were  quartered  in  Magdalene  College.  Leybum 
declared  himself  **nel  sentimento  che  fosse  stato  unospoglio,  echeil 
possesso  in  eui  si  trovano  ora  li  Cattolici  fosse  violento  ed  illegale,  onde 
non  era  privar  quetti  di  on  dritto  acqolsto,  na  reodere  agli  altri  quelle 
che  era  stato  levato  con  violensa." 

t  London  Gazette,  Oct.  18, 1688. 
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A  Parliament  eminently  loyal  had  ventured  to  protest  gently  <^'« 
and  respectfully  against  a  violation  of  the  fundamental  la^rs    m^  " 
of  England,  and  had  been  sternly  reprimanded,  prorogued, 
and  dissolved.   Judge  after  Judge  had  been  stripped  of  the 
ermine  for  declining  to  give  decisions  opposed  to  the  whole 
common  and  statute  law.     The  most  respectable  Cavaliers 
had  been  excluded  from  all  share  in  the  government  of  their 
counties  for  refusing  to  betray  the  public  liberties.    Scores  of 
clergymen  had  been  deprived  of  their  livelihood  for  observing 
their  oaths.    Prelates,  to  whose  steadfast  fidelity  the  King 
owed  the  crown  which  he  wore,  had  on  their  knees  besought 
him  not  to  command  them  to  violate  the  laws  of  €rod  and  of 
the  land.    Their  modest  petition  had  been  treated  as  a  sedi- 
tious libel.    They  had  been  browbeaten,  threatened,  impri- 
soned, prosecuted,  and  had  narrowly  escaped  utter  ruin. 
Then  at  length  the  nation,  finding  that  right  was  borne  down 
by  might,  and  that  even  supplication  was  regarded  as  a  crime, 
began  to  think  of  trying  the  chances  of  war.    The  oppressor 
learned  that  an  armed  deliverer  was  at  hand  and  would  be 
eagerly   welcomed  by  Whigs  and  Tories,  Dissenters  and 
Churchmen.     All  was  immediately  changed.     That  govern- 
ment which  had  requited  constant  and  zealous  service  with 
spoliation  and  persecution,  that  government  which  to  weighty 
reasons  and  pathetic  intreaties  had  replied  only  by  injuries  and 
insults,   became  in  a  moment  strangely  gracious.     Every 
Gazette  now  announced  the  removal  of  some  grievance.    It 
was  then  evident  that  on  the  equity,  the  humanity,  the  plighted 
word  of  the  King,  no  reliance  could  be  placed,  and  that  he 
would  govern  well  only  so  long  as  he  was  under  the  strong 
dread  of  resistance.    His  subjects  were  therefbre  by  no  means 
disposed  to  restore  to  him  a  confidence  which  he  had  justly 
foifeited ,  or  to  relax  the  pressure  which  had  wrung  from  him 
the  only  good  acts  of  his  whole  reign.  The  general  impatience 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  became  every  day  stronger.     The 
gales  which  at  this  time  blew  obstinately  from  the  west,  and 
which  at  once  prevented  the  Prince's  armament  from  sailing 
and  brought  fresh  Irish  regiments  from  Dublin  to  Chester, 
were  bitterly  cursed  and  revUed  by  the  common  people.   The 
Uacaulay,  Uiitory*  UL  18 
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CBAP.  weathert  ItwMBttd,  was  Popish.  C^oivds  stood  inCheapside 
-  ^^    gating  intently  at  the  weathercod:  on  the  graceful  steeple  of 
Bow  Chorch,  and  praying  for  a  Protestant  wind.* 

The  general  feeling  was  strengthened  by  an  event  which, 
though  merely  accidental ,  was  not  unnaturally  ascribed  to  the 
perfidy  of  the  King.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  announced  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  royal  commands,  he  designed  to  restore  the 
ejected  members  of  Magdalene  College.  He  fixed  the  twenty- 
first  of  October  for  this  ceremony,  and  on  the  twentieth  went 
down  to  Oxford.  The  whole  University  was  in  expectation. 
The  expelled  Fellows  had  arrived  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, eager  to  take  possession  of  thehr  beloved  home.  Three 
hundred  gentlemen  on  horseback  escorted  the  Visitors  to  his 
lodgings.  As  he  passed,  the  bells  rang,  and  the  High  Street 
was  crowded  with  shouting  spectators.  He  retired  to  rest. 
The  next  morning  a  joyous  crowd  assembled  at  the  gates  of 
Magdalene :  but  the  Bishop  did  not  make  his  appearance ;  and 
soon  it  was  known  that  he  had  been  roused  from  his  bed  by  a 
royal  messenger,  and  had  been  directed  to  repair  immediately 
to  Whitehall.  This  strange  disappointment  caused  much 
wonder  and  anxiety:  but  in  a  few  hours  came  news  which,  to 
minds  disposed,  not  without  reason,  to  think  the  worst,  seemed 
completely  to  explain  the  King's  change  of  purpose.  The 
Dutch  annament  had  put  out  to  sea,  and  had  been  driven  back 
by  a  storm.  The  disaster  was  exaggerated  by  rumour.  Many 
•hips,  it  was  said,  had  been  lost.  Thousands  of  horses  had 
perished.  All  thought  of  a  design  on  England  must  be  re- 
linquished, at  least  for  the  present  year.  Here  was  a  lesson 
for  the  nation.  While  James  expected  immediate  invasion 
and  rebellion,  he  had  given  orders  that  reparation  should  be 
made  to  those  whom  he  had  unlawfully  despoiled.  As  soon 
as  he  found  himself  safe,  tho^e  orders  had  been  revoked.  This 
imputatTon,  though  at  that  time  generally  believed,  and  though, 
since  that  time,  repeated  by  writers  who  ought  to  have  been 

*  ''Vento  Papists,"  says  Adda,  ^^  1688.    The  exprestioB  Pro* 

testanl  wind  seems  to  have  been  first  applied  to  the  wind  which  kept 
Tyrconnel,  during  some  time,  from  taking  possession  of  the  government 
•f  Ireland.    See  the  first  part  of  LillibuUero. 
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wdl  inibraiedi  wm  without  fbundadon.  It  is  certain  that  the  c:h4p. 
mbhsp  of  the  Dateh  fleet  could  not,  by  any  mode  of  commu-  ■,gg^j 
nication,  have  been  known  at  Westminster  till  some  hours 
after  the  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  received  the  summons 
which  oaUed  him  away  from  Oxford.  The  King,  however, 
had  little  right  to  complain  of  the  suspicions  of  his  people.  If 
they  sometimes,  without  severely  examining  evidence,  ascribed 
to  his  dishonest  policy  what  was  really  the  effect  of  accident 
or  inadvertence ,  the  fault  was  his  own.  That  men  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  breaking  faith  should  be  distrusted  when  they  mean 
to  keep  it  is  part  of  their  just  and  natural  punisfament.* 

It  is  remarkable  that  James,  on  this  occasion,  incurred  one 
unmerited  imputation  solely  in  consequence  of  his  eagerness 
to  dear  himself  from  another  imputation  equally  unmerited. 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  hastily  summoned  fVom* 
Oxford  to  attend  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
dl,  or  rather  an  assembly  of  Notables,  which  had  been  con« 
voked  at  Whitehall.  With  t^e  Privy  Councillors  were  joined, 
in  this  solemn  sitting,  all  the  Peers  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
who  chanced  to  be  in  or  near  the  capital,  the  Judges,  the 
crown  lawyers ,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the  Aldermen  of  the  City 
of  London.  A  hint  had  been  given  to  Petro  that  he  would  do 
well  to  absent  himself.  In  truth  few  of  the  Peers  would  have 
chosen  to  sit  with  him.  Near  the  head  of  the  board  a  chair  of 
state  was  placed  for  the  Queen  Dowager.  The  Princess  Anne 
had  been  requested  to  attend ,  but  had  excused  herself  on  the 
plea  of  delicate  heallJi. 

James  informed  this  great  assembly  that  he  thought  itf^rblrth 
necessary  to  produce  proofs  of  the  birth  of  his  son.    The  arts  o'.t»»« 
of  bad  men  had  poisoned  the  public  mind  to  such  an  extent  waies 
ttiat  v^  many  believed  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be  a  suppositi-  JJ^tJ*"** 
tious  child.   But  Providence  had  graciously  ordered  things  so  Pn^y 
that  scarcely  any  prince  had  ever  come  into  the  world  in  the 
presence  of  so  many  witnesses.    Those  witnesses  then  ap- 
peared and  gave  Uieir  evidence.    After  all  the  depositions 
had  been  taken,  James  with  great  solemnity  declared  that  the 

*  All  4be  evid«BS6  Mi  iMs  polm  is  odleoled  in  HowelPs  edition  of  the 
SUte  Trials. 
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c^p.  imputation  thrown  on  him  was  utterly  fabe,   and  that  he 
■  jggg.    would  rather  die  a  thousand  deaths  than  wrong  any  of  his 
children. 

AH  who  were  present  appeared  to'  be  satisfied.  The 
evidence  was  instantly  published,  and  was  allowed  by  judi- 
cious and  impartial  persons  to  be  decisive.*  But  the  judicious 
are  always  a  minority;  and  scarcely  anybody  was  then  im« 
partial.  The  whole  nation  was  convinced  that  all  sincere 
Papists  thought  it  a  duty  to  perjure  themselves  whenever  they 
could,  by  perjury,  serve  the  interests  of  their  Church*  Men 
who,  having  been  bred  Protestants,  had  for  the  sake  of  lucre 
pretended  to  be  converted  to  Popery',,  were,  if  possible ,  less 
trustworthy  than  sincere  Papists.  The  deposiftions  of  all  who 
belonged  to  these  two  classes  were  therefore  regarded  as 
mere  nullities.  Thus  the  weight  oi  the  testimony  on  which 
James  had  relied  was  greatly  reduced.  What  remained  was 
malignantly  scrutinised.  To  every  one  of  the  few  Protestant 
witnesses  who  had  said  an3rthing  material  some  exception  was 
taken.  One  was  notoriously  a  greedy  sycophant.  Another 
liad  not  indeed  yet  apostatized,  but  was  nearly  related  to  an 
apostate.  The  people  asked,  as  they  had  asked  from  the 
first,  why,  if  all  was  right,  the  King,  knowing,  as  he  knew, 
that  many  doubted  the  reality  of  his  wife's  plregnancy,  had 
not  taken  care  that  the  birth  should  be  more  satisfactorily 
proved.  Was  there  nothing  suspicious  in  the  false  reckoning, 
in  the  sudden  change  of  abode,  in  the  absence  of  the  Princess 
Anne  and  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury?  Why  was  no  pre- 
late of  the  Established  Church  in  attendance?  Why  was  not 
the  Dutch  Ambassador  summoned?  Why,  above  all,  were 
not  the  Hydes,  loyal  servants  of  the  crown,  ffuthful  sons  of 
the  Church ,  and  natural  guardians  of  the  interest  of  their 
nieces  9  suffered  to  mingle  with  the  crowd  of  Papists  which 
was  assembled  in  and  near  the  royal  bed-chamber?  Why,  in 
short,  was  there,  in  the  long  list  of  assbtants,  not  a  single 
name  which  commanded  public  confidence  and  respect?  The 
true  answer  to  these  questions  was  that  the  King's  under- 

*  It  will  be  found  with  much  lUaiUralif e  matter  in  Howell*f  edition  o( 
the  SUle  Trials. 
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standing  was  weak,  that  his  temper  was  despotic',  and  that  ^^^^' 
he  had  willingly  seized  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  his  {g^^ ' 
contempt  for  the  opinion  of  his  subjects.  But  the  mul- 
titude, not  contented  with  this  explanation,  attributed  ta 
deep  laid  villany  what  was  really  the  effect  of  folly  and  per- 
verseness.  Nor  was  this  opinion  confined  to  the  multitude. 
The  Lady  Anne,  at  her  toilette,  on  the  morning  after  the 
Council,  spoke  of  the  investigation  with  such  scorn  as  em* 
boldened  ^e  very  tire-women  who  were  dressing  her  to  put  in 
their  jests.  Some  of  the  Lords  who  had  heard  the  examina- 
tion, and  had  appeared  to  be  satisfied,  were  really  uncon- 
vinced. Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  whose  piety  and  learning 
commanded  general  respect,  continued  to  the  end  of  his  life 
to  believe  that  a  fraud  had  been  practised* 

The  depositions  taken  before  the  Council  had  not  beeii  ^f  "|„'? 
many  hours  in  the  hands  of  the  public  when  it  was  noised  derua«i« 
abroad  that  Sunderland  had  been  dismissed  from  all  his  places* 
The  news  of  his  disgrace  seems  to  have  taken  the  politicians 
of  the  coffee-hoifses  by  surprise,  but  di4  not  astonish  those 
who  had  observed  what  was  passing  in  the  palace.  Treason 
had  not  been  brought  home  to  him  by  legal,  or  even  by 
tangible,  evidence:  but  there  was  a  strong  suspidon  among 
those  who  watched  him  closely  that,  through  some  channel 
or  other,  he  was  in  communication  with  the  enemies  of  that 
government  in  which  he  occupied*  so  high  a  place.  He, 
with  unabashed  forehead  imprecated  on  his  own  head  all 
evil  here  and  hereafler  if  he  was  guilty.  His  only  fault,  he 
protested,  was  that  he  had  served  the  crown  too  well.  Had 
he  not  given  hostages  to  the  royal  cause?  Had  he  not  broken 
down  every  bridge  by  which  he  could,  in  case  of  a  disaster, 
effect  his  retreat?  Had  he  not  gone  all  lengths  in  favour  of 
the  dispensing  power,  sate  in  the  High  Commission,  signed 
the  warrant  for  the  commitment  of  the  Bishops,  appeared  as 
a  witness  against  them,  at  the  hazard  of  his  tife,  amidst  the 
hisses  and  curses  of  the  thousands  who  filled  Westminster 
Hall?  Had  he  not  given  the  last  proof  of  fidelity  by  re- 
nouncing his  religion,  and  publicly  joining  a  Church  which 
the  nation  detested?    What  had  he  to  hope  from  a  change? 
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CHAP.  What  had  he  not  to  dread?  These  argaments,  thoagbplan- 
'  1688.  8^fa^^>  Ai^d  though  set  off  by  the  most  insinuating  address, 
could  not  remove  the  impression  which  whispers  and  reports 
arriving  at  once  from  a  hundred  different  quarters  had  pro- 
duced. The  King  became  daily  colder  and  colder.  Sunder- 
land attempted  to  support  himself  by  the  Queen's  help, 
obtained  an  audience  of  Her  Majesty,  and  was  actually  in  her 
apartment  when  Middleton  entered,  and,  by  the  King's  or- 
ders, demanded  the  seals.  That  evening  the  fallen  minister 
was  for  the  last  time  closeted  with  the  Prince  whom  he  had 
flattered  and  betrayed.  The  interview  was  a  strange  one. 
Sunderland  acted  calumniated  virtue  to  perfection.  He  re- 
gretted not,  he  said,  the  Secretaryship  of  State  or  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  Council,  if  only  he  retained  his  sovereign's 
esteem.  **Do  not.  Sir,  do  not  make  me  the  most  unhappy 
gentleman  in  your  dominions ,  by  refusing  to  declare  that  you 
acquit  me  of  disloyiUty."  The  King  hardly  knew  what  to 
believe.  There  was  no  positive  proof  of  guilt ;  and  the  energy 
and  pathos  with  which  Sunderland  lied  might  have  imposed 
on  a  keener  understanding  than  that  with  which  he  had  to 
deal.  At  the  French  embassy  his  professions  still  found  cre- 
dit. There  he  declared  that  he  should  remain  a  few  days  in 
London,  and  show  himself  at  Court.  He  would  then  retire  to 
his  country  seat  at  Althorpe,  and  try  to  repair  his  dilapidated 
fortunes  by  economy.  If  a  revolution  should  take  place  he 
must  fly  to  France.  His  ill  requited  loyalty  had  left  him  no 
other  place  of  refuge.* 

The  seals  which  had  been  taken  from  Sunderland  were 
delivered  to  Preston.  The  same  Gazette  which  announced 
this  change  contained  the  official  intelligence  of  the  disaster 
which  had  befallen  the  Dutch  fleet.**  That  disaster  was  se- 
rious, though  far  less  serious  than  the  King  and  his  few  ad- 
herents, misled  by  their  wishes,  were  disposed  to  believe. 
William  On  the  sixteenth  of  October,  according  to  the  English 
leare      reckoning,  was  held  a  solemn  sitting  of  the  States  of  Holland. 

•  D.^11         A  .     •     •>    I.    Oet^M.  0«t.«7,  0«ti8».  --__      ...        0«e.»6. 

*  ■""'•»'  o*«-  A-  H- ».  5:^1  jSTT.  kHT^  **»5  *<■"»•'  s;;^ 

**  Lond.n  Oaielle.  Oct.  3>.  ttss. 
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The  Prince  came  to  bid  them  farewell.    He  thanked  them  for  ch^^^ 
the  kindness  with  which  they  had  watched  ovw  him  when  he    ^^a^^ " 
was  left  an  orphan  child,  for  the  con6dence  which  they  had  or  the 
reposed  in  him  during  his  administration,  and  for  the  as-|o^^/ 
sistanee  which  they  had  granted  to  him  at  this  momentous 
crisis.     He  entreated  them  to  believe  that  ho  had  always 
meant  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  interest  of  his  country. 
He  was  now  quitting  them,  perhaps  never  to  relum.    If  he 
should  fall  in  defence  of  the  reformed  religion  and  of  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe,  he  commended  hiff  beloved  wife  to 
their  care.    The  Grand  Pensionary  answered  in  a  faltering 
voice;  and  in  aU  that  grave  senate  there  was  none  who  eould 
refrain  from  shedding  tears.   But  the  iron  stoicism  of  William 
never  gave  way;  and  he  stood  among  his  weeping  friends 
calm  and  austere  as  if  he  had  been  about  to*  leave  them  only 
for  a  short  visit  to  his  hunting  grounds  at  Loo/ 

The  deputies  of  the  principal  towns  aecoospanied  him  to 
his  yacht.  £ven  the  representakifvee  of  Amsterdam,  sa  long 
the  chief  seat  of  opposition  to  hia  administvatiMii,  joined  in 
paying  him  this  compliment.  Publie  prayers  were  offered  for 
him  on  that  day  in  all  the  diurches  of  the  Hagneu 

In  the  evening  he  arrived  at  Helvoetsla3rs  and  went  on  barbl^nd 
board  of  a  frigate  called  the  Brill.  His  flag  was  immediately  **^^* 
hoisted.  It  displayed  the  arms  of  Nassau  quartered  with 
those  of  England.  The  motto,  embroidered  in  letters  three 
feet  long,  was  happily  ohosen.  The  House  of  Orange  had 
long  used  the  elliptical  deviee,  *'I  will  maintain.'*  The 
ellipsis  was  now  filled  up  with  words  of  high  import,  ''The 
liberties  of  England  and  the  Pirotestant  religion." 

The  Prince  had  not  been  many  hours  on  board  when  the  ^^  ** 
wind  became  fair.    On  the  nineteentii  the  armament  put  to  back  by 
sea,  and  traversed,  before  a  strong  breeze,  about  half  the  * '*^'^"** 
distance  between  the  Dutch  and  English  coasts.    Then  the 
wind  changed,  blew  hard  from  the  west,  and  swelled  into  a 
violent  tempest*    The  ships,  scattered  and  in  great  distress, 
regained  the  shore  of  Holland  as  they  best  might.    The  Brill 

*  Kegisier  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  States  of  Holland  and  West 
Friesland ;  Bnraeti  L  YCL 
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G^«  reached  Helvoetsluys  on  the  twenty-first.    The  Prince's  fel- 
— i5557"low  passengers  had  observed  with  admiration  that  neither 
peril  nor  mortification  had  for  one  moment  disturbed  his  com- 
.     posure*   He  now,  though  sufifering  from  sea  sickness,  refused 
to  go  on  shore;  for  he  conceived  that,  hj  remaining  on  board, 
he  should  in  the  most  efiectual  manner  notify  to  Europe  that 
the  late  misfortune  had  only  delayed  for  a  very  short  time  the 
execution  of  his  purpose.     In  two  or  three  days  the  fleet 
reassembled.    One  vessel  only  had  been  cast  away.    Not  a 
single  soldier  or  sailor  was  missing.     Some  horses  had  pe- 
rished:  bat  this  loss  the  Prince  with  great  expedition  re- 
paired; and,  before  the  London  Gazette  had  spread  the  news 
of  his  mishap,  he  was  again  ready  to  sail.* 
Hit  De-        'His  Declaration  preceded  him  only  by  a  few  hours.    On 
arriresiu  ^^^  ^^^^  of  November  it  began  to  be  mentioned  in  mysterious 
England,  whispcrs  by  the  politicians  of  London,  was  passed  secretly 
from  man  toman,  and  was  slipped  into  the  boxes  of  the  post 
office.    One  of  the  agents  was  arrested,  and  the  packets  of 
which  he  was  in  charge  were  carried  to  Whitehall.      The 
King  read,  and  was  greatly  troubled*    His  first  impulse  was 
to  hide  the  paper  from  all  human  eyes.    He  threw  into  the 
fire  every  copy  which  had  been  brought  to   him,   except 
one;  and  that  one  he  would  scarcely  trust  out  of  his  own 
hands.** 
Janes  '■^^^  paragraph  in  the  manifesto  which  disturbed  him  most 

questions  was  that  in  which  it  was  said  that  some  of  the  Peers,  Spiritual 
eLords.  ^^^  Temporal ,  had  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  invade 
England.  Halifax,  Clarendon ,  and  Nottingham  were  then  in 
London.  They  were  immediately  summoned  to  the  palace 
and  interrogated*  Halifax,  though  conscious  of  innocence, 
refused  at  first  to  make  any  answer.  ''Your  Majesty  aska 
me ,  *'  said  he ,  **  whether  I  have  committed  high  treason.  If  I 
am  suspected,  let  me  be  brought  before  my  peers.  And  how 
can  your  Majesty  place  any  dependence  on  the  answer  of  a 
culprit  whose  life  is  at  stake  ?  Even  if  I  had  invited  His  High* 
*  London  Gaxette,  Oct.  29.  1688;  Burnet,  i.  182.;  Bentinck  to  his 

wife,  Oct.  IJ.  gSii^  ^i:i^f^  1688. 
'  '»    Nov.  t.  Not.  3.  Nor.  «. 

**    Gitters,  Nor.A-l<»S;  Adda,  NoT.A* 
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11688  over,  I  should  without  scruple  plead  Not  Guilty.  •*  The  *^tt*'« 
King  declared  that  he  did  not  at  all  consider  Halifax  as  a  — f^; — 
culprit  9  and  that  he  had  asked  the  question  as  one  gentleman 
asks  another  who  has  been  calumniated  whether  there  be  the 
least  foundation  for  the  calumny.  "In  that  case,**  said  Ha- 
lifax, ^*I  have  no  objection  to  aver,  as  a  gentleman  speaking 
to  a  eentleman,  on  my  honour,  which  is  as  sacred  as  my  oath, 
that  1  have  not  invited  the  Prince  of  Orange  over.'**  Cla- 
rendon and  Nottingham  said  the  same.  The  King  was  still 
more  anxious  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the  Prelates.  If  they 
were  hostUe  to  him,  his  throne  was  indeed  in  danger.  But  it 
could  not  be.  There  was  something  monstrous  in  the  suppo- 
8ition  that  any  Bishop  of  the  Church  of  England  could  rebel 
against  his  Sovereign.  Compton  was  called  int6  the  royal  closet, 
and  was  asked  whether  he  believed  that  there  was  the  slightest 
ground  for  the  Prince's  assertion.  The  Bishop  was  in  a 
strait;  for  he  was  himself  one  of  the  seven  who  had  signed  the 
invitation;  and  his  conscience,  not  a  very  enlightened  con« 
science,  would  not  suffer  him,  it  seems ,  to  utter  a  direct  fiilse- 
faood.  ^'Sir,  *'  he  said,  *'I  am  quite  confident  that  there  is  not 
one  of  my  brethren  who  is  not  as  guiltless  as  myself  in  this 
matter.**  The  equivocation  was  ingenious:  but  whether  the 
difference  between  the  sin  of  such  an  equivocation  and  the  sin 
of  a  lie  be  worth  any  expense  of  itigenuity  may  perhaps  be 
doubted.  The  King  was  satisfied.  "I  fully  acquit  you  all,'* 
he  said.  **But  I  think  it  necessary  that  you  should  publicly 
contradict  the  slanderous  charge  brought  against  yon  in  the 
Prince's  Declaration. "  The  Bishop  very  naturally  begged 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  read  the  paper  which  he  was  re- 
quired to  contradict;  but  the  King  would  not  suffer  him  to 
look  at  it. 

On  the  following  day  appeared  a  proclamation  threatening 
with  the  severest  punishment  all  who  should  circulate,  or  who 
should  even  dare  to  read,  William's  manifesto.**  The  Primate 
and  the  few  Spiritual  Peers  who  happened  to  be  then  in  Lon« 

"  Ronquillo,  Nor.  if.  1688.  ^^Estas  respuestas,'*  says  Ronquilloi 
*'  son  eiertas,  aunque  mas  las  encubrian  en  la  eorte.'* 

**  London  Gazette,  Nov.  S.  1688.    The  Proclamation  is  dated  Not.  2. 
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CBk9,  don  had  orders  to  wait  upon  the  King.  Preston  was  in  atteni* 
dance  with  the  Prince's  Declaration  in  his  hand*  "My  Lords/ " 
said  James ,  *'  listen  to  this  passage.  It  concerns  you.  **  Pres- 
ton then  read  the  sentence  in  which  the  Spiritual  Peers  were 
mentioned.  The  King  proceeded:  *'I  do  not  belieye  one 
word  of  this :  I  am  satisfied  of  your  innocence ;  but  I  think  it 
fit  to  let  you  know  of  what  you  are  accused, " 

The  Primate,  with  many  dutiful  expressions ^  protested 
that  the  King  did  him  no  more  than  justice.  "I  was  bom  in 
your  Majesty's  allegiance.  I  have  repeatedly  confirmed  that 
allegiance  by  my  oath.  I  can  have  but  one  King  at  one  time. 
I  have  not  invited  the  Prince  over ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a 
single  one  of  my  brethren  has  done  so. "  "I  am  sure  I  have 
not,"  said  Crewe  of  Durham.  "Nor  I,"  said  Cartwright  of 
Chester.  Crewe  and  Cartwright  might  well  be  believed ;  for 
both  had  sate  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Comnussion.  When  Comp- 
ton's  turn  came,  he  parried  the  question  with  an  adroitness 
which  a  Jesuit  might  have  envied.  "I  gave  your  Majesty  my 
answer  yesterday* " 

James  repe^ed  again  and  again  that  he  fully  acquitted 
them  all.  Nevertheless  it  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  for  his 
service  and  for  their  own  honour  that  they  should  publicly 
vindicate  themselves.  He  therefore  required  them  to  draw 
up  a  paper  setting  forth  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's 
design.  They  remained  silent:  their  silence  was  supposed 
to  imply  consent;  and  they  were  suffered  to  withdraw.  * 

Meanwhile  the  fleet  of  William  was  on  the  German  Ocean. 
It  was  on  the  evening  of  Thursday  the  first  of  November  that 
he  put  to  sea  the  second  time.  The  wind  blew  fresh  from  the 
east.  The  armament,  during  twelve  hours,  held  a  course  to- 
wards the  north  west.  The  light  vessels  sent  out  by  the 
English  Admiral  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  intelligence 
brought  back  news  which  confirmed  the  prevailing  opinion 
that  the  enemy  would  try  to  land  in  Yorkshire.  All  at  once, 
on  a  signal  from  the  Prince's  ship,  the  whole  fleet  tacked, 
and  made  sail  for  the  British  Channel.  The  same  breeze 
which  favoured  the  voyage  of  the  invaders  prevented  Dart^ 

*  Tanner  IISS. 
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montk  from  condng  out  of  the  Thames.  His  ships  were  forced  c^* 
to  strike  yards  and  topmasts;   and  two  of  his  frigates »  which    |^  ■ 
had  gained  the  open  sea»  were  shattered  by  the  violence  of  the 
weather  and  driven  back  into  the  river.  * 

The  Datch  fleet  ran  fast  before  the  gale,  and  reached  the  winiai 
Straits  at  about  ten  in  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  third  of  thcT**" 
November.  William  himself,  in  the  Brill,  led  the  way.  More  '^^^ 
than  six  hundred  vessels ,  with  canvass  spread  to  a  favourable 
wind,  followed  in  his  train.  The  transports  were  in  the  centre. 
The  men  of  war,  more  than  fifty  in  number ,  formed  an  ooter 
rampart.  Herbert,  with  the  tide  of  Lieutenant  Admiral  Ge- 
neral, commanded  the  whole  fleet.  His  post  was  in  the  rear, 
and  many  English  sailors,  inflamed  against  Popery,  and  at- 
tracted by  high  pay,  served  under  him.  It  was  not  without 
great  difEoulty  that  the  Prince  had  prevailed  on  some  Dutch 
officers  of  high  reputation  to  submit  to  tiie  authority  of  a 
stranger.  But  the  arrangement  was  eminently  judicious. 
There  was,  in  the  King's  fleet,  much  discontent  and  an  ardent 
zeal  for  the  Protestant  faith.  But  within  the  memory  of  old 
mariners  the  Dutch  and  English  navies  had  thrice,  with  heroic 
spirit  and  various  fortune,  contended  for  the  empire  of  the  sea. 
Our  sailors  had  not  forgotten  the  broom  with  which  Van 
Tromp  had  threatened  to  sweep  the  Channel,  or  the  fire  which 
De  Royter  had  lighted  in  the  dockyards  of  the  Medway.  Had 
therival  nations  been  once  more  brought  face  to  face  on  the  ele- 
ment of  which  both  claimed  the  sovereignty,  all  other  thoughts 
might  have  given  place  to  mutual  animosity.  A  bloody  and  ob- 
stinate battle  might  have  been  fought.  Defeatwould  have  been 
fisital  to  William's  enterprise.  Eiven  victory  would  have  deranged 
all  his  deeply  meditated  schemes  of  policy.  He  therefore  wisely 
determined  that  the  pursuers ,  if  they  overtook  him ,  should  be 
hailed  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  and  adjured,  by  an  ad- 
miral under  whom  they  had  served ,  and  whom  they  esteemed, 
not  to  fight  against  old  messmates  for  Popish  tyranny.    Such 

*  Burnet,  i.787.;  Rapfn;  Whittle's  ExaotDitry;  ExpediUon  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  to  England,  tS86;  History  of  the  Desertion,  1S88; 
Dartmouth  to  lames,  Nov.  S.  1688,  la  Dalrymple. 
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<^^P'  an  appeal  might  possibly  avert  a  conflict.  If  a  conflict  toolr 
■  n^~  place,  one  English  commander  would  be  opposed  to  another; 
nor  would  the  pride  of  the  islanders  be  wounded  hj  learning 
that  Dartmouth  had  been  compelled  to  strike  to  Herbert.  * 
HepMSM  Happily  William's  precautions  were  not  necessary.  Soon 
straitff .  after  midday  he  passed  the  Straits.  His  fleet  spread  to  within 
a  league  of  Dover  on  the  north  and  of  Calais  on  the  south. 
The  men  of  war  on  the  extreme  right  and  left  saluted  both 
fortresses  at  once.  The  troops  appeared  under  arms  on  the 
decks.  The  flourish  of  trumpets,  the  clash  of  cymbals,  and 
the  rolling  of  drums  were  distinctly  heard  at  once  on  the 
English  and  French  shores.  An  innumerable  company  of 
gazers  blackened  the  white  beach  of  Kent.  Another  mighty 
multitude  covered  the  coast  of  Picardy.  Rapin  de  Thoyras, 
who,  driven  by  persecution  from  his  country,  had  taken  ser- 
vice in  the  Dutch  army  and  accompanied  the  Prince  to  Eng« 
land,  described  the  spectacle,  many  years  later,  as  the  most 
magnificent  and  affecting  that  was  ever  seen  by  human  eyes. 
At  sunset  the  armament  was  ofl*  Beachy  Head.  Then  the 
lights  were  kindled.  The  sea  was  in  a  blaze  for  many  miles* 
But  the  eyes  of  all  the  steersmen  were  fixed  throughout  the 
night  on  three  huge  lanterns  which  flamed  on  the  stem  of 
the  BriH.** 

Meanwhile  a  courier  had  been  riding  post  from  Dover 
Castle  to  Whitehall  with  news  that  the  Dutch  had  passed  the 
Straits  and  were  steering  westward.  It  was  necessary  to  make 
an  immediate  change  in  all  the  military  arrangements;  Mes- 
sengers  were  despatched  in  every  direction.  Officers  were 
roused  from  theur  beds  at  dead  of  night.     At  three  on  the 

*  Araui,  July  \\.  Aug.  H*  ^^S-  ^^  ^^^^  subjeet,  Mr.  De  Jonge,  who 
is  connected  by  iffinUy  with  the  descendants  of  the  Dutch  Admiral 
Evertsen,  has  kindly  communicated  to  me  some  interesting  informatioD 
derived  from  family  papers.  In  a  letter  to  Bentinok,  dated  Sept.  A> 
1688,  William  insists  strongly  on  the  imporUnce  of  ayoiding  an  action, 
and  begs  Bentinck  to  represent  this  to  Herbert.  ^^  Ge  n*est  pas  le  tems 
de  faire  voir  sa  bravoure,  ni  de  se  battre  si  Ton  le  peut  6viter.  Je 
luy  I'ai  dijii  dit:  mais  il  sera  n^cessaire  que  vous  le  r6p6tiez,  et  que  vous 
le  luy  fassiez  bien  comprendre." 

**  Rapin's  History;  Whittle's  Exact  Diary.  I  have  seen  a  con- 
temporary Dutch  chart  of  the  order  In  which  the  fleet  sailed. 
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Sunday  morning  there  was  a  great  muster  by  torchlight  in  c^* 
Hyde  Park.  The  King  had  sent  several  regiments  northward  "liaar^ 
in  the  expectation  that  William  would  land  in  Yorkshire*  Elx* 
presses  were  despatched  to  recall  them.  All  the  forces  ex- 
cept those  which  were  necessary  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 
capital  were  ordered  to  move  to  the  west.  Salisbury  was  ap- 
pointed as  the  place  of  rendezvous:  but,  as  it  was  thought 
possible  that  Portsmouth  might  be  the  first  point  of  attackt 
three  battalions  of  guards  and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  set  out 
for  that  fortress.  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  Portsmouth 
was  safe;  and  these  troops  received  orders  to  change  their 
route  and  to  hasten  to  Salisbury.* 

When  Sunday  the  fourth  of  November  dawned,  the  clifi*8 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  were  full  in  view  of  the  Dutch  armament. 
That  day  was  the  anniversary  both  of  William's  birth  and  of 
his  marriage.  Sail  was  slackened  during  part  of  the  morning ; 
and  divine  service  was  performed  on  board  of  the  ships.  In 
the  afternoon  and  through  the  night  the  fleet  held  on  its 
course.  Torbay  was  the  place  where  the  Prince  intended  to 
land.  But  the  morning  of  Monday  the  fifth  of  November  was 
hazy.  The  pilot  of  the  Brill  could  not  discern  the  sea  marks, 
and  carried  the  fleet  too  far  to  the  west.  The  danger  was 
great.  To  return  in  the  face  of  the  wind  was  impossible.  Ply« 
mouth  was  the  next  port*  But  at  Plymouth  a  garrison  had 
been  posted  under  the  command  of  Lord  Bath.  The  landing 
might  be  opposed;  and  a  check  might  produce  serious  con- 
sequences. There  could  be  little  doubt,  moreover,  that  by 
this  time  the  royal  fleet  had  got  out  of  the  Thames  and  was 
hastening  full  sail  down  the  Channel.  Bussell  saw  the  whole 
extent  of  the  peril,  and  exclaimed  to  Burnet,  ''You  may  go 
to  prayers.  Doctor.  All  is  over."  At  that  moment  the  wind 
changed:  a  soft  breeze  sprang  up  from  the  south:  the  mist 
dispersed ;  the  sun  shone  forth ;  and,  under  the  mild  light  of  an 
autumnal  noon,  the  fleet  turned  back,  passed  round  the  lofty  He  i^n^is 
cape  of  Berry  Head,  and  rode  safe  in  the  harbour  of  Torbay. ••  •tTM*»«y. 

*  Adda,  Kor.  A*  1^^;  Newsletter  hi  the  Mackintosh  GoUectioD; 
Citters,  Not.  A.     "  ' 

**  Burnet,  1. 188.;  Extracts  from  the  Leggo  Papers  In  the  Mackintotli 
tlollectioB. 
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ca^.  Since  l^^iain  looked  on  that  liarbonr  its  aspect  has  gread/ 
i^  changed.  The  amphitheatre  which  sniroonds  the  spacious 
basin  now  exhibits  everywhere  the  signs  of  prosperity  and  ci- 
Tilisation.  At  the  northeastern  extremity  has  sprang  up  a 
great  watering  place,  to  which  strangers  are  attracted  from 
^e  most  remote  parts  of  oar  island  by  the  Italian  soilness  of 
the  air;  for  in  that  climate  the  myrtle  flourishes  unsheltered; 
and  even  the  winter  is  milder  tluin  the  Northumbrian  ApriL 
The  inhabitants  are  about  ten  thousand  in  number.  The 
newly  built  churches  and  chapels,  the  baths  and  libranes, 
the  hotels  and  public  gardens,  the  infirmaiy  and  the  museum, 
the  white  streets,  rising  terrace  above  terrace,  thegayvfllaa 
peeping  from  the  midst  of  shrubberies  and  flower  be^,  pre- 
sent a  spectacle  widely  difi*^ent  from  any  that  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  England  could  show.  At  the  opposite  end  of 
the  bay  lies»  sheltered  by  Berry  Head,  the  stirring  market 
town  of  Brixham ,  the  wealthiest  seat  of  our  fishing  trade.  A 
piev  and  a  haven  were  formed  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  but  have  been  found  insufficient  for  the  in* 
creasing  traffic.  The  population  is  about  six  thousand  souhu 
The  shipping  amounts  to  more  than  two  hundred  saiL  The 
tonnage  exceeds  many  times  the  tonnage  of  the  port  of  Liver- 
pool under  the  Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  But  Torbay« 
when  the  Dutch  fleet  cast  anchor  there,  was  known  only  as  a 
haven  where  ships  sometimes  took  refuge  from  the  tempests 
of  the  Atlantic.  Its  quiet  shores  were  undisturbed  by  the 
bustle  either  of  commerce  or  of  pleasure ;  and  the  huts  of 
ploughmen  and  fishermen  were  thinly  scattered  ovw  what  is 
now  the  site  of  crowded  marts  and  of  luxurious  pavilions. 

The  peasantry  of  the  coast  of  Devonshire  remembered  the 
name  of  Monmouth  with  aflection,  and  heldPop^  in  de« 
testation.  They  therefore  crowded  down  to  the  seaside  with 
provisions  and  ofiers  of  service.  The  disembarkation  in« 
stantly  commenced.  Sixty  boats  conveyed  the  troops  to  the 
coast.  Mackay  was  sent  on  shore  first  with  the  British  regi-* 
ments.  The  Prince  soon  followed*  He  landed  where  the 
quay  of  Brixham  now  stands.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  plac^ 
has  been  altered.    Where  we  now  see  a  port  crowded  witl» 
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«luppmg,and  a  market  place  swarming  inth  buyers  and  sellers,  ^^' 
the  waves  then  broke  on  a  desolate  beach :  but  a  fragment  of —;^  * 
tiie  rock  on  which  the  deliverer  stepped  from  his  boat  has 
been  carefnlly  preserved,  and  is  set  up  as  an  object  of  public 
veneration  in  the  centre  of  that  busy  wharf.    ' 

As  soon  as  the  Prince  had  planted  his  foot  on  dry  ground 
he  called  for  horses.  Two  beasts,  such  as  the  small  yeomen 
of  that  time  were  in  the  habit  of  riding,  were  procured  from 
the  neighbouring  village.  William  and  Schomberg  mounted 
and  proceeded  to  examine  the  country. 

As  soon  as  Burnet  was  on  shore  he  hastened  to  the  Prince. 
An  amusing  dialogue  took  place  between  them.  Burnet 
poured  forth  his  congratulations  with  genuine  delight,  and 
then  eagerly  asked  what  were  His  Highn^ss's  plans.  Military 
men  are  seldom  disposed  to  take  counsel  with  gownsmen  on 
military  matters ;  and  William  regarded  the  interference  of 
unprofessional  advisers,  in  questions  relating  to  war,  with 
even  more  than  the  disgust  ordinarily  f^h  by  soldiers  on  such 
occasions.  But  he  was  at  that  moment  in  an  excellent  humour, 
and,  instead  of  signifying  his  displeasure  by  a  short  and  out^ 
ting  reprimand,  graciously  extended  his  hand,  and  answered 
his  chaplain's  question  by  another  question:  ^'Well,  Doctor, 
what  do  you  think  of  predestination  now?  "  The  reproof  was 
80  delicate  that  Burnet,  whose  perceptions  were  not  very  fine, 
did  not  perceive  it.  He  answered  with  great  fervour  fiiat  he 
should  never  forget  the  signal  manner  in  which  Providence 
had  favoured  their  undertaMng.* 

During  the  first  day  the  troops  who  had  gone  on  shore  had 
many  discomforts  to  endure.  The  earth  was  soaked  with  rain. 
The  baggage  was  still  on  board  of  the  ships.  Officers  of  high 
rank  were  compelled  to  sleep  in  wet  clothes  on  the  wet  ground: 
the  Prince  himself  had  no  better  quarters  than  a  hut  afforded. 
His  banner  was  displayed  on  the  thatched  roof;  and  some 
bedding  brought  from  his  ship  was  spread  for  him  on  the 


*  I  think  that  nobody  who  compares  Burnet's  accoiint  of  this  con- 
tersatioD  with  Dartmouth's  can  doubt  that  I  hare  correctly  represented 
What  passed. 
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CHAP,  floor.*  There  was  some  difficulty  about  landing  tlie  horseii; 
and  it  seemed  probable  that  this  operation  would  occupy  se» 
veraldays*  But  on  the  following  morning  the  prospect  cleared. 
The  wind  was  gentle.  The  water  in  the  bay  was  as  even  as 
glass*  Some  fishermen  pointed  out  a  place  where  the  ships 
could  be  brought  within  sixty  feet  of  the  beach*  This  was 
done;  and  in  three  hours  many  hundreds  of  horses  swam 
safely  to  shore. 

The  disembarkation  had  hardly  been  effected  when  the 
wind  rose  again,  and  swelled  into  a  fierce  gale  from  the  west. 
The  enemy  coming  in  pursuit  down  the  Channel  had  been 
stopped  by  the  same  change  of  weather  which  enabled  William 
to  land.  During  two  days  the  King^s  fleet  lay  on  an  unruffled 
sea  in  sight  of  Beachy  Head.  At  length  Dartmouth  was  able 
to  proceed.  He  passed  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  one  of  his 
ships  came  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  topmasts  in  Torbay.  Just  at 
this  moment  he  was  encountered  by  the  tempest,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  shelter  in  the  harbour  of  Portsmouth.**  At  that 
time  James,  who  was  not  incompetent  to  form  a  judgment  on 
a  question  of  seamanship,  declared  himself  perfectly  satisfied 
that  his  Admiral  had  done  all  that  man  could  do ,  and  had 
yielded  only  to  the  irresistible  hostility  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  At  a  later  period  the  unfortunate  prince  began,  with 
little  reason,  to  suspect  Dartmouth  of  treachery,  or  at  least 
of  slackness.*** 

The  weather  had  indeed  served  the  Protestant  cause  so 
well  that  some  men  of  more  piety  than  judgment  fully  believed 
the  ordinary  laws  of  nature  to  have  been  suspended  for  the 
preservation  of  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Exactly 
a  hundred  years  before,  they  said,  the  Armada,  invincible 
by  man,  had  been  scattered  by  the  wrath  of  God.  Civil  free- 
dom and  divine  truth  were  again  in  jeopardy;  and  again  the 

*  I  have  seen  a  contemporary  Dulch  print  of  the  disembarkation. 
Some  men  are  bridging  the  Princess  bedding  into  the  hut  on  which  his 
flag  is  flying. 

**  Burnet,  i.  189. ;  Legge  Papers. 

***  On  Nov.  ft.  1688,  James  wrote  to  Dartmouth  ibus:  "Nobody  could 
woric  otherwise  than  you  did.  I  am  sure  all  knowing  seamen  must  be  of 
the  same  mind."   But  see  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  201.    Orig.  Mem, 
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*obe^ent  elements  had  fought  for  the  good  cause.  The  wind  <^p* 
had  blown  strong  from  the  east  while  the  Prince  wished  to  sail  i^^ 
down  the  Channel,  had  turned  to  the  south  when  he  wished 
to  enter  Torbay,  had  sunk  to  a  calm  during  the  disembarka- 
tion ,  and,  as  soon  as  the  disembarkation  was  completed,  had 
risen  to  a  storm,  and  had  met  the  pursuers  in  the  face.  Nor 
did  men  omit  to  remark  that,  by  an  extraordinary  coincidence, 
the  Prince  had  reached  our  shores  on  a  day  on  which  the 
Church  of  England  commemorated,  by  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving,  the  wonderful  escape  of  the  royal  House  and  of  the 
three  Estates  from  the  blackest  plot  ever  devised  by  Papists. 
Carstairs ,  whose  suggestions  were  sure  to  meet  with  attention 
from  the  Prince,  recommended  that,  as  soon  as  the  landing 
had  been  effected,  public  thanks  should  be  oifered  to  God  for 
the  protection  so  conspicuously  accorded  to  the  great  enter- 
prise. This  advice  was  taken ,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The 
troops,  taught  to  regard  themselves  as  favourites  of  heaven, 
were  inspired  with  new  courage;  and  the  English  people 
formed  the  most  favourable  opinion  of  a  general  and  an  army 
so  attentive  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

On  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  November,  William's  army 
began  to  march  up  the  country.  Some  regiments  advanced 
as  far  as  Newton  Abbot.  A  stone,  set  up  in  the  midst  of  that 
little  town,  still  marks  the  spot  where  the  Prince's  Declara- 
tion was  solemnly  read  to  the  people.  The  movements  of  the 
troops  were  slowi  for  the  rain  fell  in  torrents;  and  the  roads 
of  England  were  then  in  a  state  which  seemed  frightful  to  per- 
sons accustomed  to  the  excellent  commonications  of  Holland. 
William  took  up  bis  quarters,  during  two  days,  at  Ford,  a 
seat  of  the  ancient  and  illustrious  family  of  Courtenay ,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Newton  Abbot.  He  was  magnificently 
lodged  and  feasted  there;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  the  owner 
of  the  house,  though  a  strong  Whig,  did  not  choose  to  be  the 
first  to  put  life  and  fortune  in  peril,  and  cautiously  abstained 
£rom  doing  anything  which,  if  the  King  should  prevail,  could 
be  treated  as  a  crime. 

Exeter,   in  the  meantime,   was  greatly  agitated.    Lam-  ^a  cntirs 
plugh,  the  bishop,  as  soon  as  he  heard  that  the  Dutch  were  Exeief, 
MacatUay,  History,  LIL  19 
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G>^-  at  ToAejf  let  off  n  tiiTov  fov  London.  The  Dean  fled 
■  11^  ■  fipem  tfie^eanery*  Hie  magistnites  vere  fbr  tlie  Knfp »  ttie 
bodgr  of  Use  inkabiftanto  for  Uie  Fnnce«  Everjr  iking  wae  in 
confumm  wken,  en  the  moming  of  Thursday,  the  dgbtk 
of  NofembeFt  abodgrof  trooptt  ondar  the  command  of  Mor- 
dannt,  appeared  before  the  oH^.  With  Mordaimt  came 
Bnmetf  to  whom  l/^lliam  had  entmated  the  duty  of  protecting 
the  ^eagy  of  the  Cathedral  horn  injury  and  inoidt.*  The 
Mayor  and  Aldennen  had  ordered  the  gatea  to  be  closed ,  but 
yielded  on  the  firat  aommoau*  The  deaaary  was  prCfMured 
for  t}ke  reception  of  the  Frineeu  On  the  fottewing  day,  ^day 
the  nintii,  he  arrived.  The  magiatratea  had  been  pressed  to 
reoavf*  hkninsMeattheentraneeof  thedl^y  botfaadstead- 
fiutly  refiuiad.  The  pomp  of  tiiat  di^,  howoTer,  OMdd  weU 
space  tliem*  Bvtth  a  sight  had  never  been  seoi  in  Devonalnre. 
Many  'veai  lerth  half  a  day's  joncney  te  meet  the  champion 
of  their  veUgioA.  All  thamei^^ibouring  vflkgaa  poured  forth 
their  inhabitants.  Agreatesewd»  conaistingchieflyof  yomg 
peaaamtSy  blandishing  theiv  eiidgela,  had  assembled  cm  the 
top  of  Haldon  Hill,  whenoe  the  army,  mardiing  from 
Gbndkigh^  fiaat  deaesied  the  rich  valley  of  the  Saoa,  and  the 
two  BdMMvna  taifpters  rising  from  the  ^nd  of  smoke  which 
onnailunig  the  capital  of  l£e  Weat.  The  aoad,  all  down  the 
lengdesoenl^  and  tbronghthe  plain  to  the  banks  of  tiM  river, 
was  Uned^  mU*aftar  mile^  with  apeotalors.  From  tiM West 
Gate  to  die  Catfaadral  Cloaet,  the  preasing  and  sfaoating  on 
each  ride  mm  such  as  reminded  Londonere  of  the  crowds  on 
the  Load  Magr«r*a  day.  Tba  honaea  were  gaily  decorated. 
Doors,  windows,  balcomea,  and  mpfs  wena  ti^nged  with 
gasers.  Aa  eye  accustomed  to  the  pomp  of  war  wenld  have 
found  nmok  to  criticise  in  the  speetade^  fVir  sevisaal  toiaome 
marchea  in  the  latn,  through  roads  where  one  who  tEareUed 
on  foot  sank  at  eveiy  step  up  to  Ike  anoftaa  in  day,  had  not 
improved  the  appearance  eithev  ef  the  men  or  ii  their  ao- 
ooutrementab  Bnt  the  people  of  Devonshnre,  ahogetker 
unused  to  the  splendour  of  well  ordered  eampa,  were  umh 
whelmed  witii  delight  and  awe.    Deaeriptiona  of  the  martial 
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pageant  w^re  cir^uUted  bIH  over  tbe  kingdom.  Th^  cob-  ?^' 
taia^  wneh  that  was  well  fitted  to  gratify  tbe  vulgar  appetjjbie -|jg^ 
for  tfie  H^arvellous.  For  the  Putph  armj*  composed  of  mevi 
who  ha4  heeo  bom  io  yaripiis  clii^tes^  and  had  s(^ed  Hinder 
variovf  standards,  pires^ted  an  asped  at  Q9^6  grote«!ai;ie9 
goi^eous,  and  teirrfbl^  to  islanders  who  had,  in  g^eral,  a 
very  indistinct  notion  of  foreigi)  countiries.  First  rod^  Mac- 
clesfield at  the  head  of  |wo  hundred  gentlemen^  Bps^iy  of 
English  bloody  gGttering  in  heln^ets  and  cuirasses^  ai^ 
mounted  on  Flemish  war  Horse?*  Each  was  attended  by  a 
negro,  brought  froi^  the  sugar  plantations,  ^n  the  coast  of 
Guiana,  The  citizens  of  Efi^eter,  who  had  neve^  see?  so 
man/  specimen^  pf  the  4^<^AB  race,  gazed  with  wonder  on 
those  Mack  faces  set  off  hj  embroidered  turbann  and  f^te 
feathers.  Thein  with  drawn  broad  swprd?  came  a  8q.uadron 
of  Swedish  hors^i^en  in  black  armour  and  &r  cloaks*  The/ 
were  regarded  with  a  strange  interest;  for  it  was  rup^oured 
that  they  were  luMJves  of  a  land  where  the  ocean  was  ^ro^^en 
and  where  the  night  lasted  through  half  the  ye^r*  and  t^si 
Uiey  had  themsi^wes  slain  the  huge  bears  whose  skins  tfiey 
wore.  iSf e#tf  surrounded  by  a  goodly  company  of  gi^iMil^yiMn 
and  pages,  was  borne  alo^  the  t*rince*s  banner.  On  its 
broad  fold?  the  crowd  which  covered  the  roois  and  filled  the 
windows  read  with  delight  that  memorable  inefcription^  **'ihe 
Protestant  reli^n  and  the  ^berties  of  England^*'  But  the 
acdaiQations  redpubled  when*  attended  by  tovty  nuwiing 
footmen,  tjiC  F^ince  himself  appeared,  armed  on  bad:  and  -^ 
breast,  wearing  a  white  pli^me  and  mounted  pn  a  white 
charger.  With  how  martid  an  air  he  curbed  his  horse »  ho;w 
thonghtftti  and  commanding  was  the  ezpre«sion  of  his  ample 
forehead  and  falcon  eye,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  canvass  of 
Kneller,  Once  those  grave  features  relived  into  a  sp^file. 
It  was  when  an  ancient  womim,  perhaps  one  of  the  zea^QUf 
Puritans  who  through  twenty- eight  years  of  persecution  had 
widted  with  firm  fa^th  for  the  consolation  of  Israel,  perhapA 
Ijie  nether  of  some  rebel  who  had  perished  in  the  carnage  of 
$edg^n^Qor,  pr  in  ^  more  fearful  carnage  of  the  Bloody 
Circuits  broka  from  the  crowd,  vushed  tmK>ugh  the  drawn 
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CHAP,  swords  and  curvetting  horses,  touched  the  hand  of  the  de- 
■  mg^'-liverer,  and  cried  out  that  now  she  was  happy.  Near  to  the 
Prince  was  one  who  divided  with  him  the  gaze  of  the  multi- 
tude* That,  men  said,  was  the  great  Count  Schomberg, 
the  first  soldier  in  Europe,  since  Turenne  and  Cond^  were 
gone,  the  man  whose  genius  and  valour  had  saved  the  Por- 
tuguese monarchy  on  the  field  of  Montes  Claros,  the  man  who 
had  earned  a  still  higher  glory  by  resigning  the  truncheon  of  a 
Marshal  of  France  for  the  sake  of  the  true  religion.  It  was 
not  forgotten  that  the  two  heroes  who ,  indissolubly  united  by 
their  common  Protestantism,  were  entering  Exeter  together, 
had  twelve  years  before  been  opposed  to  each  other  under  the 
walls  of  Maestricht,  and  that  the  energy  of  the  young  Prince 
had  not  then  been  found  a  match  for  the  cool  science  of  the 
veteran  who  now  rode  in  friendship  by  his  side.  Then  came 
a  long  column  of  the  whiskered  infantry  of  Switzerland,  dis- 
tinguished in  all  the  continental  wars  of  two  centuries  by  pre- 
eminent valour  and  discipline,  but  never  till  that  week  seen  on 
English  ground.  And  then  marched  a  succession  of  bands 
designated,  as  was  the  fashion  of  that  age,  after  their  leaders, 
Bentinck,  Solmes  and  Ginkell,  Talmash  and  Mackay.  With 
peculiar  pleasure  Englishmen  might  look  on  one  gallant 
regiment  which  still  bore  the  name  of  the  honoured  and 
lamented  Ossory.  The  efiect  of  the  spectacle  was  heightened 
by  the  recollection  of  the  renowned  events  in  which  many  of 
the  warriors  now  pouring  through  the  West  Gate  had  borne  a 
share.  For  they  had  seen  service  very  different  from  that  of 
the  Devonshire  militia  or  of  the  camp  at  Hounslow.  Some 
of  them  had  repelled  the  fiery  onset  of  the  French  on  the  field 
of  Seneff;  and  others  had  crossed  swords  with  the  infidels  in 
the  cause  of  Christendom  on  tb^t  great  day  when  the  siege 
of  Vienna  was  raised.  The  very  senses  of  the  multitude  were 
fooled  by  imagination.  Newsletters  conveyed  to  every  part 
of  the  kingdom  fabulous  accounts  of  the  size  and  strength 
of  the  invaders.  It  was  affirmed  that  they  were ,  with  scarcely 
an  exception,  above  six  feet  high,  and  that  they  wielded  such 
huge  pikes,  swords,  and  muskets,  as  had  never  before  been 
seen  in  England.     Nor  did  the  wonder  of  the  population 
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diminisli  when  the  artillery  arrived,  twenty-one  huge  pieces  c^'*- 
of  brass  cannon,  which  were  with  difficulty  tugged  along  by  '  i^^ 
sixteen  cart  horses  to  each.  Much  curiosity  was  excited  by  a 
strange  structure  mounted  on  wheels.  It  proved  to  be  a  move- 
able smithy,  furnished  with  all  tools  and  materials  necessary 
for  repairing  arms  and  carriages.  But  nothing  raised  so  much 
admiration  as  the  bridge  of  boats,  which  was  laid  with  great 
speed  on  the  Exe  for  the  conveyance  of  waggons ,  and  after- 
wards as  speedily  taken  to  pieces  and  carried  away*  It  was 
made,  if  report  said  true,  after  a  pattern  contrived  by  the 
Christians  who  were  warring  against  the  Great  Turk  on  the 
Danube.  The  foreigners  inspired  as  much  good  will  as  ad- 
miration. Their  politic  leader  took  care  to  distribute  the 
quarters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible 
inconvenience  to  the  inhabitants  of  Exeter  and  of  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  The  most  rigid  discipline  was  maintained. 
Not  only  were  pillage  and  outrage  effectually  prevented,  but 
the  troops  were  required  to  demean  themselves  -with  civility 
towards  all  classes.  Those  who  had  formed  their  notions 
of  an  army  from  the  conduct  of  Kirke  and  his  Lambs  were 
amazed  to  see  soldiers  who  never  swore  at  a  landlady  or  took 
an  egg  without  paying  for  it.  In  return  for  this  moderation 
the  people  furnished  the  troops  with  provisions  in  great 
abundance  and  at  reasonable  prices.  * 

•  See  Whittle's  Diary,  the  Expedition  of  his  Highness,  and  the  Let- 
ter from  Exon  published  at  the  lime.  I  have  myself  seen  two  mannscripl 
newsletters  describing  the  pomp  of  the  Prince's  entrance  into  Exeter. 
A.  few  months  later  a  bad  poet  wrote  a  play,  entitled  **The  late  Revo- 
lution." One  scene  is  laid  at  Exeter.  "  Enter  battalions  of  the  Prince's 
army,  on  their  march  into  the  city,  with  colours  flying,  drums  beating, 
^nd  the  citizens  shouting."    A  nobleman  namt'd  Misopapas  says,  — 

''(lati  you  guess,  my  lord. 
How  dreadfnl  guilt  and  fear  has  represented 
Your  army  to  Ih**  court?  Your  number  and  your  stature 
Are  both  advanced;  all  six  fool  high  at  least, 
In  bearskins  clad,  Swiss,  Swedes,  and  Brandenburghers.'* 
In  a  song  which  appeared  just  after  the  entrance  into  Exeter,  the 
Irish  are  described  as  mere  dwarfs  in  comparison  of  the  gianU  whom 
Wiiliara  commanded: 

"Poor  Derwick,  bow  will  thy  dear  joys 
Oppose  this  famed  viaggio  y 
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CHAP.  Mttch  dq;>ended  on  the  eourte  w&ktii  fil<liiii  gk«al  tray^ 
'''  the  dcirgy  df  «h6  (%faMk  of  Bn^afid  inl^i  ttke^  and  Ihd 
metnbieiM  of  th^  Cfai^te^  of  Elteter  w&te  iflie  fiM -wkoirdp^ 
called  tipon  to  dedat^  their  flcmtEmenti.  Boniel  hiftitmed  the 
Canoni,  how  liift  Withont  a  head  by  the  ffig;ht  of  tbe  Deam, 
thiit  th^  cotdd  not  be  f^ennitted  to  use  the  prayer  for  the 
Prinee  of  Wales,  Atld  that  a  solemn  service  mnst  be  performed 
in  hobonr  of  the  H^  aniVfll  of  the  PriAce.  The  Canons  did 
not  choose  to  l^^af'  in  I3k^  Stdls ;  but  some  of  tiie  ehoridters 
and  preb^xid^b4i£fil  attended.  William  repured  m  military 
state  to  the  Cathedra].  As  he  pAflsed  under  the  gcvgeoos 
sO^en,  that  renowtied  i^rgan,  doareely  surpassed  by  any  of 
those  Whidh  ikre  the  boait  of  his  natite  Holland,  gave  oat  a 
peal  of  triumph,  fie  mounted  the  Bkhop's  seat,  a  stately 
throne  ridh  with  thd  caxving  of  Ihe  teeonth  centuvy«  Burnet 
stood  belotr;  and  a  Orowd  Of  #aMors  And  nobles  appeared 
on  the  right  hand  tatd  ou  the  Mt,  The  singers,  robed  in 
white,  sailg  the  Te  Denm.  WheU  Iftie  chaant  was  oyer, 
Burnet  read  the  Prince's  Deelanitioii  s  but  as  soon  as  the  first 
words  were  uttered,  prebendaries  aaid  singers  crowded  in  all 
haste  out  Of  the  chour.  At  the  close  Burnet  cried  in  a  loud 
▼oice,  ^God  save  the  Prince  of  Oraugel*'  and  manyfervea* 
voices  answered,  "Amen.*** 

Chi  Sunday,  the  eleventh  of  November,  Biimet  preached 
before  the  Prince  in  the  Cathedral,  and  dilated  on  the  signal 
mercy  vouchsafod  by  God  to  the  English  Church  and  nation. 
At  the  same  time  a  singular  event  happened  in  a  humbler 
place  of  worship.  Ferguson  resolved  to  preach  at  the  Pres* 
byterian  meeting  house.  The  minister  and  elders  would  not 
consent:  but  the  turbtdentand  half-witted  knave,  fancying 
that  the  times  of  Fleetwood  and  Harrison  were  come  again* 

forced  the  door,  went  through  the  congregation  sword  in 

■  I  III  I 

ThfUllest  fparkt  will  be  mers  toys 
To  Brandenbargh  Hod  SiredishhoYi, 
Goraggiol  Co?aggiol» 
Addison  allades,  In  tbe  Freeholder,  to  tbe  oxtraotdinary  offset  whleb 
tbese  romantte  stories  produced. 

*  Expedition  of  the  Prinee  of  Orange;  Oldmixon,  155.;  Whittle's 
Diary;  Bachard,  Ui.  911.;  tondon  Gatette,  Not.  15. 1688. 
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handy  moimled  the  pnl{»t,  and  there  fMored  forUi  a  fieiy  <^* 
inreetbf a  againA  the  Kmg^    The  time  for  wih  foUiei  had  -j^^ 
gcaa  h)r.;  and  tiib  axhibiticNa  ezotted  nothing  bnt  denfion  and 
diflgtifk* 

Whila  theire  thingf  were  paning  in  Devonehire  the  £Mrment  ConTer- 
wai  great  in  London.  The  Fiinee't  Declaration^  in  spite  of  Se  »ng 
all  preeaoiions  ^  wa»  now  in  eTer^  men's  hands*  On  the  sixth  J^^^^op^,* 
of  Koftember  James «  still  ancertain  en  what  part  of  the  coast 
the  invaders  had  landed^  suaunoned  the  Primate  and  three 
other  Bishq^Sy  Compton  of  London^  White  of  Fetarhorongh, 
and  Sprat  of  Rochester,  to  a  conference  in  the  cloeet*  The 
King  listened  graoioaslj  while  the  prefaites  made  warm  pro- 
fessions of  loyalty,  and  aesitred  them  that  he  did  not  saspect 
them.  ** Bat  what  e/*  saidhCt  ^^is  the  paper  that  yon  were  to 
bring  me?  ^'  ^Str,*'  answered  Satieroflii  *' we  hate  breaght  no 
paper.  We  are  not  soXdlons  to  clear  oar  ^Boaee  to  the  world. 
ItienonewtfaingtoneiabereTiledandlklscljaoCBsed.  Oar 
consciences  acqait  ds;  your  Majesty  acqaits  as:  and  we  are 
satisfied*  **  '*  Yea/'  said  the  Kingi  ''bat  a  dedaratien  from 
yon  is  Bcoessary  to  my  tervioe/'  He  thenprodaoedaeapyof 
the  FrinoeV  manifesto.  *'See/*  he  said »  "howyoaatemen« 
tioned  here.**  «'Sir/'  answered  one  of  the  Bishape,  ''not 
one  ]^erson  m  fite  hnndred  beliCvea  thti  manifesto  to  be 
gennine/'  ''Not"  cried  the  King  fierC^i  ''then  those  five 
hundred  wenld  bring  the  Prince  of  Oi^ange  to  cntmy  throat.*' 
"Qodfovhid/'  excUiBied  the  prelates  in  concert.  Bat  the 
King's  andevstanding,  nerer  YCiy  dear,  wae  now  qaiie  be- 
wildered* One  of  his  pecaliarities  was  tha^  whenever  his 
opinion  was  not  ad^ed^  he  ihncied  that  his  veracity  was 
questioned.  "This  paper  not  genmnet"  he  exclaimed  »tam- 
ning  over  the  leaves  with  his  hands.  fAm  I  not  Worthy  to  be 
believed?  Is  my  t^otd  not  to  he  taken?  "  "At  all  events,  ISir," 
said  one  of  the  Bishops ,  "this  is  not  an  ecolesiastiQal  matter. 
It  lies  wi^n  the  sphere  of  the  civil  power*  Qod  has  eatrosted 
yonrMajasty  withthei^ords  and  it  is  not  for  as  to  invade 
yonr  ftmetions."    Then  the  Archbishop,  with  that  genUe  and 

*  London  Gnetts,  Hot.  iS.  1<MB;   Bxpedtlion  of  the  Frince  of 
Orange. 


CHAP. '  temperate  malice  which  inflicts  the  deepest  wound^^  declnred 
'ij38,"  that  he  must  be  excused  from  setting  his  hand  to  any  political 
"  document.   "I  and  my  brethren,  Sir/*  he  said,  *'have  already 
smarted  seyerely  for  meddling  with  affairs  of  state;  and  we 
shall  be  yery  cautious  how  we  do  so  again.    We  once  sub- 
scribed a  petition  of  the  most  harmless  kind :  we  presented  it 
in  the  most  respectful  manner ;  and  we  found  that  we  had  com- 
mitted a  high  offence.    We  were  saved  from  ruin  only  by  the 
merciful  protection  of  God.   And,  Sir,  the  ground  then  take  n 
by  your  Majesty's  Attorney  and  SoUcitor  was  that,  out  of 
Parliament,  we  were  private  men,  and  that  it  was  criminal 
presumption  in  private  men  to  meddle  with  politics.    They 
attacked  us  so  fiencely  that  for  my  part  I  gave  myself  over  for 
lost."    **I  thank  yon  for  that,  my  Lord  of  Canterbury,"  said 
the  King;   *'I  should  have  hoped  that  you  woJdd  not  have 
thought  yourself  lost  by  falling  into  my  hands."  Such  a  speech 
might  have  become  the  mouth  of  a  merciful  sovereign,  but  it 
came  with  a  bad  grace  from  a  prince  who  had  burned  a  woman 
alive  for  harbouring  one  of  his  flying  enemies,  from  a  prince 
round  whose  knees  his  own  nephew  had  clung  in  vain  agonies 
of  supplication.    The  Archbishop  was  not  to  be  so  silenced. 
He  resumed  his  story,  and  recounted  the  insults  which  the 
creatures  of  the  Court  had  offered  to  the  Church  of  England, 
among  which  some  ridicule  thrown  on  his  own  style  occupied 
a  conspicuous  place.    The  King  had  nothing  to  say  but  that 
there  was  no  use  in  repeating  old  grievances,  and  that  he  had 
hoped  that  these  things  had  been  quite  forgotten.    He,  who 
never  forgot  the  smallest  injury  that  he  had  suffered,  aovld 
not  understand  how  others  should  remember  for  a  few  weeks 
the  most  deadly  injuries  that  he  had  inflicted. 

At  length  the  conversation  came  back  to  the' point  from 
which  it  had  wandered.  The  King  insisted  on  having  from 
the  Bishops  a  paper  declaring  their  abhorrence  of  the  Prince's 
enterprise.  They,  with  many  professions  of  the  most  sub- 
missive loyalty,  pertinaciously  refused.  The  Prince,  they 
said,  asserted  that  he  had  been  invited  by  temporal  as  well  as 
by  spiritual  peers.  The  imputation  was  common.  Why  should 
not  the  purgation  be  conmion  also?    "I  see  how  it  is,"  ^d. 
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the  King.  **  Some  of  the  temporal  peers  have  been  with  yo^  ^^' 
and  have  persuaded  you  to  cross  me  in  this  matter,"  The  m^^ 
Bbhops  solemnly  averred  that  it  was  not  so.  But  it  would^ 
they  said,  seem  strange  that,  on  a  question  involving  grave 
political  and  military  considerations,  the  temporal  peers 
should  be. entirely  passed  over,  and  the  prelates  jalone  should, 
be  required  to  take  a  prominent  part.  **But  this,*'  said  James, 
"  is  my  method.  I  am  your  King.  It  is  for  me  to  judge  what, 
is  best.  I  will  go  my  own  way ;  and  I  call  on  you  to  assist  me." 
The  Bishops  assured  him  that  they  would  assist  him  in  their 
proper  department,  as  Christian  ministers  with  their  prayers, 
and  as  peers  of  the  realm  with  their  advice  in  his  Parliament. 
James,  who  wanted  neither  the  prayers  of  heretics  nor  the 
advice  of  Parliaments,  was  bitterly  disappointed.  After  &■ 
long  altercation,  **I  have  done,"  he  said,  '* I  will  urge  you 
no  further.  Since  you  will  not  help  me ,  I  must  trust  to  myself 
and  to  my  own  arms."  • 

The  Bishops  had  hardly  left  the  royal  presence,  when  a 
courier  arrived  with  the  news  that  on  the  preceding  day  the 
Prince  of  Orange  had  landed  in  Devonshire.  During  thenuturb- 
following  week  London  was  violently  agitated.  On  Sunday,  London? 
the  eleventh  of  November,  a  rumour  was  circulated  that 
knives,  gridirons,  and  caldrons,  intended  for  the  torturing  of 
heretics,  were  concealed  in  the  monastery  which  had  been 
established  under  the  King's  protection  at  Clerkenwell.  Great 
multitudes  assembled  round  the  building,  and  were  about  to 
demolish  it,  when  a  military  force  arrived.  The  crowd  waa 
dispersed,  and  several  of  the  rioters  were  slain.  An  inquest 
sate  on  the  bodies,  and  came  to  a  decision  which  strongly  in- 
dicated the  temper  of  the  public  mind*  The  jury  found  that 
certain  loyal  and  well  disposed  persons,  who  had  gone  to  put 
down  the  meetings  of  traitors  and  public  enemies  at  a  mass 
house,  had  been  wilfully  murdered  by  the  soldiers;  and  this 
tftraiige  verdict  was  signed  by  all  the  jurors.  The  ecclesiastics 
at  Ulerkenwoll,  naturally  alarmed  by  these  symptoms  of  po- 
pular feeling,,  were  desirous  to  place  their  property  in  safety. 

*  Glarbe's  Life  of  James,  ii.  210.    Orig.  Mem.;  Sprat's  Narrative; 
outers,  Nov.  A.  iOsa. 
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<^*  Thqr  «iieeeeded  In  remoTing  nosi  of  their  tenttora  before 
"'i^/'  ttijr  report  <tf  their  intjentioiit  got  n^nmcL  But  el  leagth  ti^ 
sinpicioiie  dt  the  rebbk  were  eschefL  The  tipo  hut  oerte 
were  stopped  in  Holboniy  and  ail  theft  they  eentained  was 
paWdjr  bmied  in  the  middle  of  tfie  atreet.  So  great  was  tho 
aUtfin  amoflg  liie  Oatholica  that  all  th^  i^aeee  of  woiahip 
were  etoeed,  ettoept those  tdii<fli  belonged  to  the  ttup^  fkuulj 
and  to  fordgn  Ambaesadore.* 

On  the  whole,  however,  things  as  yet  looked  net  nn^vroor- 
abty  for  James.  The  Invaders  had  been  more  Uian  a  week  on 
English  ground*  Yet  no  man  of  note  had  joined  them.  No 
rebellion  had  broken  Out  in  the  north  or  the  eailt.  No  servant 
of  the  croim  a{]{)eared  to  have  betntyed  his  trast.  The  royal 
army  was  aesembHng  hist  at  Salisbiay»  and,  though  inferior  in 
disdpMne  to  that  of  William,  was  sapierior  in  numbers. 
Ilea  of  The  Prinee  was  undoubtedly  sui^rised  and  mortified  by 
^^to**  ^®  slackness  of  those  who  had  invited  him  to  England.  By 
repair  the  oommon  pooplo  of  Devonshire,  indeed,  he  had  been  re- 
pruiee.  ceivod  with  every  irign  of  good  wills  bntno  nobleman,  no 
gentleman  of  high  consideration,  had  yet  repaired  to  his 
quarters.  The  explanation  of  this  singular  fbct  is  probably  to 
be  found  in  the  circumstance  that  he  hiad  landed  in  a  part  of 
the  island  where  he  had  not  been  espeeted.  Bis  friends  in 
the  north  had  made  the^  arrangements  for  a  rising,  on  the 
supposition  that  he  weidd  be  among  them  with  an  army.  His 
friends  in  ther  west  had  made  no  airangements  at  all,  and  were 
naturally  disconcerted  at  finding  themselves  suddenly  called 
upon  to  take  the  lead  in  a  movement  so  important  and  perilous. 
They  had  also  frecAi  in  their  recolleetlon,  and  indeed  frdl  in 
^dr  sight,  the  disastrous  consequences  of  rebellion,  gibbets, 
heads,  ntangl«d  quarters,  fiunilies  stffl  in  deep  mourning  for 
brave  suffei^  who  had  loved  their  country  well  but  not 
wisely.  After  a  warning  so  terrible  and  so  recent,  some  he^ 
sitatSon  was  natural.  It  was  equally  natural,  however,  that 
William,  who,  trusting  to  prondses  from  England,  had  pot  to 
haaard,  not  only  his  own  fame  and  fbrtunea,  but  also  the 

*  Luttrell't  Diary:  Newf letter  in  the  Mackintosli  CoUeetion;  A4da, 
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profpiffi^  tad  kdepeneknoe  of  hie  iMve  kad«  ihoiild  feel  gbap. 
d0«|^f  tfkbitiiedi  H«  ww^  indeed,  eo  iodlfiietiti  thai  ke-";if^ 
talked  of  falUof  back  ioTerbagr^  reeabaridag  hii  tH>opi^  le* 
tonMig  to  Holkiid,  nd  karpmg  tkosewkofaadbelMgredbHn 
to  4iie  £kt%  whuAi  Hmj  deMPf>ed.  At  Icnglkt  ob  Mondaj^  tiie 
twelfth  of  Mofeaekev^  *  geotleiiiMi  named  BanriagtOB^  who 
teiided  in  the  neighboiirkcmd  of  Gre^on»  joined  tiie  Fk^iee's 
sfeandaordy  and  hicr  ^lamj^  was  followed  hj  iereral  of  his 
nei|^bonr8« 

Men  of  higher  oonseqiieAAe  had  afaready  set  ant  ^&bU  i^«i«««« 
difforent  parts  of  the  eonntrf  for  Exeter.  The  fiiet  of  these 
wte  John  Levd  LeYelaoe»  distinguished  hf  his  tastef  hj  his 
magnifioefiee,  and  by  the  andaeions  and  intMiperate  vehe** 
mence  of  his  Whig^lnu  He  had  been  five  or  >8ix  times  ar- 
rested for  poMtioal  offenees.  The  last  orime  laid  to  lus  ohamtf 
was,  that  he  had  oontemptaousty  denied  the  talidity  of  tt 
warranty  signed  by  a  Bontsen  Catholio  Jostiee  of  the  Pea«e, 
He  had  been  brought  before  theFrivyConncil  and  Mrictly 
examined)  bat  to  little  pnrpose*  He  resokiteiy  vefosed  to 
criminate  himself;  and  the  evidence  agaisst  him  was  iainM* 
cient.  He  was  dkmissed;  bat,  betoe  he  latvad,  Joms 
exclaimed  in  gveat  heat,  **^My  Lord,  Mb  is  not  the  tottriek 
that  you  hare  plagued  me***  ^'dir,**  anrwered  Lopfi^ce,  trtlh 
nndattnifed  spbM,  ^I  ne««r played  any  tndk  to  yaavMajeMjs 
or  to  any  other  peii»on«  Whoetei^  haa  aooated  mm  to  yoat 
Majesty  of  playlag  tricks  is  a  li«^.'*  LdiKdade  had  8ifbsd4 
qneiittly  been  admitted  into  the  eonfidenee  of  those  ^Hio 
planned  the  Revolution.  *  Hi*  mansion,  baUt  by  his  anoes*- 
tors  ont  of  the  spoils  of  Spanish  gd^ons  from  the  ladies^  rose 
on  the  mine  of  A  house  of  Oar  Lady  in  tiiat  beantifill  TaU^ 
throagh  which  the  Thames,  not  yet  defiled  by  the  preehiots 
ofagreaiteapital,  nor  rising  anid  falling  with  the  flow  and  ebb 
of  tha  sea,  rolls  vadef  wodds  of  beedh  toiMd  the  gemla  liiUs 
of  Beriuhhw.  Beneath  the  statdy  saleoniy  adorned  by  Ithdiaa 
peneHs,  was  a  sobterraneons  vanlt,  in  whieh  the  bones  of 
ancient  monks  had  sometimes  been  found*  hi  this  dark 
chamber  some  zealous  and  daring  opponents  of  the  govern* 
*  Johnitone,  Feb.  ST.  1686;  GfUers  of  the  seme  dalsb 
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chap;  inent  had  held  many  midnight  conferences  during  that  amdons 
'  m^  time  when  England  was  impatiently  expecting  the  Protestant 
wind.  *  The  season  for  action  had  now  arrived.  Lovelace, 
with  seventy  followers,  well  armed  and  mounted,  quitted 
his  dwelling,  and  directed  his  course  westward.  He  reached 
Gloucestershire  without  difficulty.  But  Beaufort,  who  go- 
verned that  county,  was  exerting  all  his  great  authority  and 
influence  in  support  of  the  crown.  The  militia  had  been 
called  out.  A  strong  party  had  been  posted  at  Cirencester. 
When  Lovelace  arrived  there  he  was  informed  that  he  could 
not  be  suffered  to  pass.  It  was  necessary  for  htm  either  to 
relinquish  his  undertaking  or  to  fight  his  way  through.  He 
resolved  to  force  a  passage ;  and  his  friends  and  tenants  stood 
gallantly  by  him.  A  sharp  conflict  took  place.  The  militia 
lost  an  officer  and  six  or  seven  men;  but  at  length  the 
followers  of  Lovelace  were  overpowered:  he  was  made  a 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Gloucester  Castle.** 
Col-  Others  were  more  fortunate.     On  the  day  on  which  the 

skirmish  took  place  at  Cirencester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord 
Colchester,  son  and  heir  of  the  Earl  Rivers,  and  father,  by 
a  lawless  amour,  of  that  unhappy  poet  whose  misdeeds  and 
misfortunes  form  one  of  the  darkest  portions  of  literary 
history,  came  with  between  sixty  and  seventy  horse  to  Exeter. 
With  him  arrived  the  bold  and  turbulent  Thomas  Wharton. 
A  few  hours  later  came  Edward  Russell,  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Bedford,  and  brother  of  the  virtuous  nobleman  whose  blood 
had  been  shed  on. the  scaflbld.  Another  arrival  still  more 
important  was  speedily  announced.  Colchester,  Wharton, 
and  Russell  belonged  to  that  party  which  had  been  constantly 
^j„g4on  opposed  to  the  Court.  James  Bertie,  Earl  of  Abingdon,  had, 
on  the  contrary,  been  regarded  as  a  supporter  of  arbitrary 
government.  He  had  been  true  to  James  in  the  days  of  the 
Exclusion  Bill.  He  had,  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Oxfordshire, 
acted  with  vigour  and  severity  against  the  adherents  of  Mon- 
mouth, and  had  lighted  bonfires  to  celebrate  the  defeat  of 
Argyle.    But  dread  of  Popery  had  driven  him  into  opposition 

*  Lysons,  Magna  Britannia  Berkshire. 
**  London  Gazette,  Mot.  15. 1688;  LuilreU's  Diary. 
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and  reljellion.    He  -was  the  first  peer  of  the  realm  who  made   chap. 
Lis  appearance  at  the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  •  "iSisT" 

But  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  those  who  openly  ar- 
rayed themselves  against  his  authority,  than  from  the  dark 
conspiracy  which  had  spread  its  ramifications  through  his 
army  and  his  family.  Of  that  conspiracy  Churchill,  un- 
rivalled in  sagacity  and  address ,  endowed  by  nature  with  a 
certain  cool  intrepidity  which  never  failed  him  either  in 
fighting  or  lying,  high  in  military  rank,  and  high  in  the  favour 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  must  be  regarded  as  the  soul.  It  was 
not  yet  time  for  him  to  strike  the  decisive  blow.  But  even 
thus  early  he  inflicted,  by  the  instrumentality  of  a  subor- 
dinate agent,  a  wound,  serious  if  not. deadly,  on  the  royal 
cause. 

Edward  Viscount  Cornbury,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  ototsw 
Clarendon,  was  a  young  man  of  slender  abilities ,  loose  prin- cornbury. 
ciples,  and  violent  temper.  He  had  been  early  taught  to 
consider  his  relationship  to  the  Princess  Anne  as  the  ground- 
work of  his  fortunes,  and  had  been  exhorted  to  pay  her  as- 
siduous court.  It  had  never  occurred  to  his  father  that  the 
hereditary  loyalty  of  the  Hydes  could  run  any  risk  of  con- 
tamination in  the  household  of  the  King's  favourite  daughter: 
but  in  that  household  the  Churchills  held  absolute  sway ;  and 
Cornbury  became  their  tool.  He  commanded  one  of  the 
regiments  of  dragoons  which  had  been  sent  westward.  SucU 
^spositions  had  been  made  that,  on  the  fourteenth  of  No- 
vember, he  was,  during  a  few  hours ,  the  senior  officer  at 
Salisbury,  and  all  the  troops  assembled  there  were  subject 
to  his  authority.  It  seems  extraordinary  that,  at  such  a  crisis, 
the  army  on  which  every  thing  depended  should  have  been 
left,  even  for  a  moment,  under  the  command  of  a  young 
Colonel  who  had  neither  abilities  nor  experience.  There 
.can  be  little  doubt  that  so  strange  an  arrangement  was  the 
result  of  deep  design ,  and  as  little  doubt  to  what  head  and  to 
what  heart  the  design  is  to  be  imputed. 

Suddenly  three  of  the  regiments  of  cavalry  which  had 
assembled  at  Salisbury  were  ordered  to  march  westward. 
'"  *  Burnet,  i.  190. ;  Life  of  WiUiam,  1103. 
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^^m'  ^^^^^^  P^^  lumself  at  tlieir  head,  a^d  conducted  them  first 
■  Mfa^  ■  to  Blondford  and  thence  to  Dorchetrtier.  From  Dorchester, 
after  a  hdt  ot  an  honr  ot  two,  they  9et  out  for  Axmhister. 
Some  of  the  officer^  began,  to  be  nneasy,  and  demanded  an 
explanatioii  of  these  strange  movements.  Cornbnrj  replied 
that  he  had  in^tmctions  to  mitke  a  night  attack  on  some  troops 
which  the  Frin<%e  of  Orange  had  posted  at  Honiton*  Bat 
suspicion  was  airake.  Searching  questions  were  put,  and  were 
eTasiTehr  answered.  At  lastCombmy  was  presaed  to  pi^o- 
duce  his  orders*  He  peroeked,  not  only  that  h  would  be 
impossible  for  him  to  citrry  oyer  all  the  niree  regiments,  as 
he  had  hoped,  but  that  he  was  himself  in  a  situauoQ  of  con« 
siderable  peril.  Be  according^'  stole  away  with  a  few 
followers  to  th&  Dutch  quarters.  Most  of  his  troops  returned 
to  Saliabury :  but  some  who  had  been  detached  from  the  mtan 
body,  anowho  had  no  suspicion  of  the  designs  of  their  com- 
mander, proceeded  to  Hoiuton.  There  tSey  found  them- 
selyes  in  tiie  midst  of  a  tiu?ge  force  which  was  fhlly  prepared 
to  receive  them*  Besistance  was  iswpossible.  Their  leader 
pressed  them  to  take  service  under  mlliajn.  A  gratuibr  of  a 
month's  pay  was  offered  to  theiA.,  and  was  by  most  of  them 

acc^ted** 

The  news  of  these  events  reached  Lotidon  on  i^e  fifteenth. 
James  had  been  on  ^e  n;ioming  of  that  day  in  high  good 
humour.  Bishop  Lamplugh  had  just  presented  himsdf  at 
Court  on  his  arrival  from  Exeter,  and  had  been  most  gra- 
ciously received.  ** My  Lord,"  said  the  King,  "you  are  a 
genuine  old  Cavalier.^  The  archbishoprio  of  York,  which 
had  now  been  vacant  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  was 
imme^ately  bestowed  on  £4amplugh  as  the  reward  of  loyalty. 
That  afternoon,  Just  as  the  Vmg  was  sitting  down  to  ^mer, 
arrive  an  express  with  the  ^dings  of  Cornbury's  defbction. 
James  turned  away  from  his  untasted  meal,  swallowed  a  crust 
of  bread  and  a  glass  of  wi^e,  and  retired  to  his  closet.  He 
afterwards  learned  that,  as  he  was  rising  fitnn  table,  several 
of  the  Lords  in  whom  he  reposed  the  greatest  confideiice  were 

*  CUr^>  US^  of  Jameup,  U.  Wr^  Orig.  Hei«.|  Kirnei,  t  HO; 
QarendoD't  Diary, Nov.  IS.  16S8;  London  Gaiette,  Nov.  it. 
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Aalong  haiidf  and  o^igratidatiiig  each  other  in  the  a^oiniag  ^^^ 
gallery.    When  the  newt  was  earriad  to  the  QaeeB^s  apart- ' 
ment9  riie  and  hev  ladiea  broke  out  iato  tears  and  load  ciica 
of  sorrow.  • 

The  blow  waa  indeed  a  heavy  oii«.  It  was  tme  tha&  the 
direct  loss  to  the  orewn  and  the  direct  gain  to  the  mYaders 
hardly  amounted  to  two  hundred  men  and  as  aiany  harass* 
But  where  conld  the  King  henceforth  expact  to  find  tikoae 
sentiments  in  which  consists  the  strength  of  states  and  of 
armies?  Gombnry  was  the  hrir  of  a  honsa  conspicnons  for 
its  attachment  to  monarchy*  Hia  fiither  Clarandon,  hia  undo 
Bochester,  ware  men  whosa  loyalty  waa  sopposed  to  be 
proof  to  all  temptation.  What  awst  be  the  strength  of  that 
feeling  agaiast  which  the  mart  deeply  rooted  hereditary  pre- 
judices ware  of  no  aifail»  of  that  feelkig  which  could  reconcile 
a  young  officer  ioi  high  lurth  to  desertion,  aggravated  by 
breach  (^  trust  and  by  gross  fblsahood?  That  Conbuy  was 
not  a  maa  of  briUMnt  parts  or  enterprinng  temper  made  the 
event  aaara  alarmmg.  It  was  impossibk  to  doubt  that  he  had 
m  some  quartav  a  powerful  and  artftd  prmnptar.  Who  that 
prompterwas  aaon  became  evident.  In  the  aaeantime  mo  man 
m  the  royal  camp'  could  feel  assured  that  ha  waa  not  aar- 
rounded  by  traitors.  Political  rank,  mHitary  rank,  the 
honour  of  a  nobleman,  the  honour  of  a  soldiar ,  the  stimgast 
professions,  the  pnraat  Cavalier  Uood,  could  no  longer  afford 
security*  Every  man  might  reasonably  dovbt  wheliMr  every 
order  windt  he  recaiired  finaat  hia  anpenkir  was  not  meant  to 
serve  the  purposea  of  the  enemy*  That  prompt  obedience 
without  which  an  army  is  merely  a  rabble  was  necessarily  at  an 
end.  What  discipline  eonld  there  be  among  soddierB  who  had 
just  been  saved  from  a  snare  by  refusing' to  fbUow  their  oom- 
mandinig  officer  on  a  secret  axpedition^  and  by  insaManf^  oa  a 
s^it  of  hia  ortbara? 

Gombnry  was  soon  ki^  hi  eountenanoei  by  a  crowd  of 
deserters  saparior  to  him  in  rank  and  capaoityt  but  daring 
a  liw  days  ha  stocid  aiana  in-  hia  shaiMi,  tmA  was  bitterly 

*  Garke's  Life  of  fames,  li.iia.;  Ghrendon*!  Diary,  Rot.  15. 1S88; 
auers,  Not.  H* 
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CHAP;  reviled  by  many  who  afterwards  imitated  his  example  a^d 
'  ^gg^  envied  his  dishonourable  precedence.  Among  these  was 
his  own  father.  The  first  outbreak  of  Clarendon's  rage  and 
sorrow  was  highly- pathetic.  "Oh  Godl"  he  ejaculated, 
"that  a  son  of  mine  should  be  a  rebel !  '*  A  fortnight  later  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  be  a  rebel  himself.  Yet  it  would  be 
.unjust  to  pronounce  him  a  mere  hypocrite.  In  revolutions 
men  live  fast:  the  experience  of  years  is  crowded  into  hours: 
old  habits  of  thought  and  action  are  violently  broken;  novel- 
ties, which  at  first  sight  inspire  dread  and  disgust,  become 
in  a  few  days  familiar,  endurable,  attractive.  Many  men 
of  far  purer  virtue  and  higher  spirit  than  Clarendon  were  pre- 
pared, before  that  memorable  year  ended,  to  do  what  they 
would  have  pronounced  wicked  and  infamous  when  it  began. 

The  unhappy  father  composed  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
and  sent  to  ask  a  private  audience  of  the  King.  It  was  granted. 
James  said,  with  more  than  his  usual  graciousness,  that  he 
from  his  heart  pitied  Combury's  relations,  and  should  not 
hold  them  at  all  accountable  for  the  crime  of  their  unworthy 
kinsman.  Clarendon  went  home,  scarcely  daring  to  look  his 
friends  in  the  face.  Soon,  however,  he  learned  with  surprise 
that  the  act,  which  had,  as  he  at  first  thought,  for  ever  dis- 
honoured his  family,  was  applauded  by  some  persons  of  high 
station.  His  niece,  the  Princess  of  Denmark,  asked  him  why 
he  shut  himself  up.  He  answered  that  he  had  been  over- 
whelmed with  confusion  by  his  son's  villany.  Anne  seemed 
not  at  all  to  understand  this  feeling.  "People,"  she  said,  "  are 
very  uneasy  about  Popery.  I  believe  that  many  of  the  army 
will  do  the  same."  ^ 

And  now  the  King,  greatly  disturbed,  called  together  the 
principal  officers  who  were  still  in  London.  Churchill,  who  was 
about  this  time  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  General, 
made  his  appearance  with  that  bland  serenity  which  neither 
'peril  nor  infamy  could  ever  disturbs  The  meeting  was  at- 
tended by  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of  Graflon,  whose  audacity 
and  activity  made  him  conspicuous  among  the  natural  children 
of  Charles  the  Second.  Grafton  was  colonel  of  the  first  re- 
♦  Clarendon's  Diary,  Nov.  15, 16, 17,  20. 1688, , 
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giment  of  Foot  Guards.  He  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  chap. 
completely  under  Churchiirs  influence,  and  was  prepared  to  ^wt. 
desert  the  royal  standard  as  soon  as  the  favourable  moment 
should airive.  Two  other  traitors  were  in  the  circle,  Kirke 
and  Trelawney,  who  commanded  those  two  fierce  and  lawless 
bands  then  known  as  the  Tangier  regiments.  Both  of  them 
had,  like  the  other  Protestant  officers  of  the  army,  long  seen 
with  extreme  displeasure  the  partiality  which  the  King  had 
shown  to  members  of  his  own  Church;  and  Trelawney  re- 
membered with  bitter  resentment  the  persecution  of  his 
brother  the  Bishop  of  Bristol.  James  addressed  the  assembly 
in  terms  worthy  of  a  better  man  and  of  a  better  cause.  It 
might  be,  he  said,  that  some  of  the  officers  had  conscientious 
scruples  about  fighting  for  him.  If  so  he  was  willing  to  receive 
back  their  commissions.  But  he  adjured  them  as  gentlemen 
and  soldiers  not  to  imitate  the  shameful  example  of  Combury. 
All  seemed  moved;  and  none  more  than  Churchill.  He  was 
the  first  to  vow  with  well  feigned  enthusiasm  that  he  would 
shed  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  the  service  of  his  gracious 
master:  Grafbon  was  loud  and  forward  in  similar  protesta- 
tions; and  the  example  was  followed  by  Kirke  and  Tre- 
lawney.* 

Deceived  by  these  professions »  the  King  prepared  to  setpentioa 
out  for  Salisbury.    Before  his  departure  he  was  informed  that  Lo^*fo, 
a  considerable  number  of  peers,  temporal  and  spiritual,  de-  •  Parii«« 
sired  to  be  admitted  to  an  audience.     They  came,   with"*"'' 
Sancrofl  at  their  head,  to  present  a  petition,  praying  that  a 
free  and  legal  Parliament  might  be  called ,  and  ^at  a  negotia- 
tion might  be  opened  with  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  history  of  this  petition  is  curious.  The  thought  seems 
to  have  occurred  at  once  to  two  great  chiefs  of  parties  who 
had  long  been  rivals  and  enemies,  Rochester  and  Halifax. 
They  both,  independently  of  one  another,  consulted-  the 
Bishops.  The  Bishops  warmly  approved  of  the  suggestion.  It 
was  then  proposed  that  a  general  meeting  of  peers  should  be 
called  to  deliberate  on  the  form  of  an  address  to  the  King.  It 
was  term  time ;  and  in  term  time  men  of  rank  and  fashion  then 

*  Ctorke*t  Life  ot  James,  U.  219.   Orig.  Mem. 
Uacaulaif,  m$tory.  Ill,  20 
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cH^p.  lounged  every  day  tit  Westminster  HaU  as  tbey  now  lounge  in 
■  j^,  the*  ektlis  of  Fall  MaU  and  Saint  James's  Street.  Nbtking 
conM  be  easierHiaa  for  tibe  Lords  who  assembled  tiiere  to 
step  aside  kito>  some  adjoining^  room  and  to  hoM'a^consulto- 
tion*  But  uaeKpeoteddifficoldea  arose.  Halifax  became  first 
cold  and  tben  adverse*  It  waB>  his  nature  to  diseor^  ob- 
jections to  everylliing;  and  on  this  occasion  his  sagacity  was 
quickened  by  riivaliry.  The  scheme,  whiich  he  had  approved 
while  he  r^arded  it  ae  his  own,  began  to  displease  hun  as 
soon  as  he  found  that  it  wa»  also  the  scheme  of  Rochester,  by 
whom  he  had  been  long  thwarted  and  at  length  supplanted, 
and  whom  he  disliked  as  much  as  it  was  in  his  easy  nature  to 
dislike  anybody.  Nottingham  was>  at  that  time  much  under 
tiie  influence  of  Halifax.  They  both  dedared  that  they  would 
not  join  in  the  address  if  Rochester  signed  it.  Clarendon  ex- 
postulated in  vain.  '*I  mean  no  disrespect,'*  said  Halifax, 
^to  my  Lord  Rochester:  but  he  haa  bemi  a  member  of  the 
Eoclesiastieal  Commission:  the  proceedings  of  that  court 
must  soon  be  the  subject  of  a  Yery  serious  inquiry;  and  it  is 
not  fit  that  one- who  has  sate  there  should  take*  any  part  in  our 
proceedingsi"'  Nottingham^  with  strong  expressions  of  per^ 
sonal  esteem  for  Rochester,  avowed  the  same  opinion.  The 
authority  of  the  two  dissentient  Lords  prevented  several  other 
noblemen  from  subscribing  the  address  v  but  the  Hydes  and 
the  Bishops  persisted.  Nineteen  signatures  were  procured; 
and  the  petitioners  waited  m  a  body  on  the  King;* 

He  received  their  address  ungraciously.  He  assured  them^ 
indeed,  that  he  passionately  desired  the  meeting  of  a  free 
Parliament;  and  he  promised  them,  on  the  fiutli  of  a  King^, 
that  he  would  call  one  as  soon  as  the  Frinoe  of  Orange  should 
have  left  t2ie  island.  ^Bnt  how^"  said  he,  "ean  a  Faiiia- 
ment  be  free  n^en  an*  enemy  is  in  the  kingdom,  andean  re- 
turn near  a  hundred  votes?"  To  the  prelates  he  spoke  with 
peculiar  acrimony.  **I  could  not,'*  he  said,  *' prevail  on  yon 
the  other  day  to  declare  against  this  invasion:  but  you  are 
ready  enough  to  declare  against  me.  Then  you  would  not 
meddle  with  politics.  You  have  na  scruple  about  meddling 
*  GUrendon's  Diary,  from  Not.  8.  w  Mof.  IT.  1688. 
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BOW.  Yon  have  ex«itoi  this  rebeUionu  temper  among  yonr  gb^'* 
flocksyand  nmr  yon  f<cmiMii  it.  Yon  would  bebettar  employed  ~||m.^ 
in  teaching  them  how  to  obey  than  m  teachdng  me  how  i^ 
govern."  He  wasimibeb  inoemed  against  hia  nephew  Graf*- 
ton,  whoaesignatiu^  atood  next  to  that  of  SanoroAv  and  said 
to  the  yom^man,  with  great  asperity,  ^You  knew  nothing 
about,  religion;  y<Mseare nothing aboot it;  andyet,  fonootii, 
yon  mnflt  pretend  to  have  a^eoBsoienee."  ^ It  is  true,  Sir^'* 
anawfircMi  Grafton,  with  impudent  fimnfcness,  *'thai  I  haire 
vevy  litde  eonseienees  but  I  b^ong  to  a  par^  whioLhaa  a 
great  deaL"* 

Htter  aa  was  the  IQng*s  language  to  tbo  petiidtfntiM^  itiwaa 
£mp  less  bitter  than  that  wihieh.  he  held  after  they  hadwithr^ 
drawn.  He  had  dotne^  he  said,.  £»  too  much  already  ki  the 
hopaofaatisfyingiantuBdntifiil  and  ungrateful  ipeople.  He  had 
alwaya  hated  tius  thoughti  o#  coiiae88iont&  but  ha.  had  su^ 
fared  himself  to  bftftallMd  over;,  and  now  he,  like  his  fhther 
before)  him^  had  feasd  tibat.  conoesston  only  made  siri^eets 
more  eneroaching*  Ha  wouM  yield  nothmg  more,'  not  an 
atom,  and,  after  his iMhion,.  he/Tehittnen%  repeaiked  many 
times,  ^''Not^  an  atom^"  Not:  only  would  he  make  no  over* 
tures  to  the^  invaders,,  but.  ho  wotddl  receiifa  none.  If  the 
Dutduseut  flags-of  tmuse,  the  first  messengiBr  should  bo  dis- 
missed without  an  answer;  the  second  shoidd  ba  haaged«**  In  The  King 
such  a  mood  James  aat  out  forSalisbnryi  ESst  laat.act  before  |^n^. 
his  departusei  wast  to?  appoint:a  CouiucSI  of  fiino Lords  to  repre- 
sent Inm  ill  London  dmdng:  his  absenceb  Of  the  five,  two 
were  Papists^  and  by  law  inoapablo  of  offiee«  Jomed  with 
them,  was  Jeffireysv,  a  Bvotestaat  Indeed,  but  more  detested  by 
thO' nation  1han>  any  Fapist..  To  the  other  two  membeosiof  this 
board,  Preslon^aail  Gvdolphin,  no  serious  objeetionioonld  be 
made;  Ouitho  day  ott  whioh  the  King  left  Loodotti  the  Frinoe 
of  Wales  waasMit  tb^  Portsmouth*     That  fbrtresa  waststrongly 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  2Mi.  OHg.  Meim;  Glkiiendwi^  Dfary, 
Not.  n.  1688;  Giiters,  NoT.ff.;  Burnet,  1.191.;  S^ome'Reaeeiidiia  upon 
Aie  most  Humble  Petition  to  ite  King's  most  Excellent  MajMty,  1688; 
Modest  Vindicatiott'of  tbe<Pi9titinn ;  First  Collection  of  Papisrs  reteting  to 
English  Affairr,  1688. 

**  Adda,  Nov.  if.  1688. 
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CHAP,   garrisoned,  and  was  under  the  govemment  of  Berwick.    Tlie 
-^—^  fleet  commanded  by  Dartmouth  lay  close  at  hand:  and  it  was 
supposed  that,  if  things  went  ill,  the  royal  infant  would,  with- 
out difficulty,  be  conveyed  from  Portsmouth  to  France.* 

On  the  nineteenth  James  reached  Salisbury,  and  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  episcopal  palace.  Evil  news  was  now  fast 
pouring  in  upon  him  from  all  sides.  The  western  counties 
had  at  length  risen.  As  soon  as  the  news  of  Combury*s  de- 
sertion was  known ,  many  wealthy  landowners  took  heart  and 
hastened  to  Exeter.  Among  them  was  Sir  William  Portman 
of  Bryanstone,  one  of  the  greatest  men  in  Dorsetshire,  and 
Sir  Francis  Warre  of  Hestercombe,  whose  interest  was  great 
in  Somersetshire.**  But  the  most  important  of  the  new  comers 
Seymour,  was  Scymour,  who  had  recently  inherited  a  baronetcy  which 
added  little  to  his  dignity,  and  who,  in  birth,  in  political  in- 
fluence, and  in  parliamentary  abilities ,  was  beyond  compari- 
son the  foremost  among  the  Tory  gentlemen  of  England.  At 
his  first  audience  he  is  said  to  have  exhibited  his  characteristic 
pride  in  a  way  which  surprised  and  amused  the  Prince.  **I 
think.  Sir  Edward,"  said  William,  meaning  to  be  very  civil, 
«*  that  you  are  of  the  family  of  the  Duke  of  Somerset."  "Par- 
don me.  Sir,"  said  Sir  Edward,  who  never  forgot  that  he  was 
the  head  of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Seymours,  "the  Duke  of 
Somerset  is  of  my  family."  **• 
^Hiam  ^^^  quarters  of  l^lliam  now  began  to  present  the  ap- 
•t  Exeter,  pearauce  of  a  court.  More  than  sixty  men  of  rank  and  for- 
tune were  lodged  at  Exeter ;  and  the  ddly  display  of  rich 
liveries,  and  of  coaches  drawn  by  six  horses,  in  the  Cathedral 
Close,  gave  to  that  quiet  prednct  something  of  the  splendour 
and  gaiety  of  Whitehall.  The  common  people  were  eager  to 
take  arms;  and  it  would  have  been  easy  to  form  many  bat- 
talions of  infantry.  But  Schomberg,  who  thought  little  of 
soldiers  fresh  from  the  plough,  maintained  that,  iftheexpe-* 

*  Qarke*8  Life  of  James,  220, 221. 

**  Eacbard*s  History  of  ibe  Revolution. 

*'*  Seymour's  reply  to  William  is  related  by  many  writer;.  It  much 
resembles  a  story  wbich  is  told  of  the  Manriquez  family.  They,  it  is 
said,  look  for  their  device  the  words,  *^Nos  no  descendemos  de  loi^ 
Reyes,  sioo  log  Reyes  descieoden  de  nos.*'  —  Gtrpenttritna. 
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didon  could  not  succeed  without  such  help,  it  would  not  ^^^• 
succeed  at  all:  and  William,  who  had  as  much  professional  —jgg^ 
feeling  as  Schomberg,  concurred  in  this  opinion.    Commis- 
sions therefore  for  raising  new  regiments  were  very  sparingly 
given;  and  none  but  picked  recruits  were  enlisted. 

It  was  now  thought  desirable  that  the  Prince  should  give  a 
public  reception  to  the  whole  body  of  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men who  had  assembled  at  Exeter.  He  addressed  them  in  a 
short  but  dignified  and  well  considered  speech.  He  was  not, 
he  said)  acquainted  with  the  faces  of  all  whom  he  saw.  But 
he  had  a  list  of  their  names,  and  knew  how  high  they  stood  in 
the  estimation  of  their  country.  He  gently  chid  their  tardi- 
ness, but  expressed  a  confident  hope  that  it  was  not  yet  too 
late  to  save  the  kingdom.  #' Therefore,"  he  said,  "gentle- 
men, friends,  and  fellow  Protestants,  we  bid  you  and 
all  your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and 
camp."* 

Seymour,  a  keen  politician,  long  accustomed  to  the  tactics 
of  faction,  saw  in  a  moment  that  the  party  which  had  begun 
to  rally  round  the  Prince  stood  in  need  of  organization.  It 
was  as  yet,  he  said,  a  mere  rope  of  sand:  no  common  object 
had  been  publicly  and  formally  avowed:  nobody  was  pledged 
to  anything.  As  soon  as  the  assembly  at  the  Deanery  broke 
up,  he  sent  for  Burnet,  and  suggested  that  an  association 
should  be  formed,  and  that  all  the  English  adherents  of  the 
Prince  should  put  their  hands  to  an  instrument  binding  them 
to  be  true  to  their  leader  and  to  each  other.  Burnet  carried 
the  suggestion  to  the  Prince  and  to  Shrewsbury,  by  both  of 
whom  it  was  approved.  A  meeting  was  held  in  tiie  Cathedral. 
A  short  paper  drawn  up  by  Burnet  was  produced,  approved, 
and  eagerly  signed.  The  subscribers  engaged  to  pursue  in 
concert  the  objects  set  forth  in  the  Prince's  Declaration;  to 
stand  by  him  and  by  each  other;  to  take  signal  vengeance  on 
all  who  should  make  any  attempt  on  his  person;  and,  even  if 
such  an  attempt  should  unhappily  succeed,  to  persist  in  their 

*  Fourth  Collection  of  Papers,  1688;  Letter  from  Exon.;  Burnet, 
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cffio*.  undeortaldng  tiH  ihe  Uber^es  find  ihe  ii^g^  of  tke  iMrtion 
-][ilg7'idioiild!be  efiRdet«A%  secured** 

About  tiie  flame  time  a  me«peiiger  aniTed  'Ht  -Exeter  from 
tiie  Earl  of  Ba^y  who  eommaaded  at  Plpvoul^.  Sath  de- 
clared that  h»  placed  hivieelf,  his  troops,  and  (the  fortress 
which  he  governed  at  the  Piaiioe's  d^osal^  The  iaTaders 
•therefore  hdd  «k«w  notia  skgle  eaem^  m  their  vear.  ** 
f^?nM.  While  the  West  wns  thus  nisiug  to  con^nt  the  King ,  the 
lion.  North  was  aU  (in  a  ^aoie  faehind  hiou  On  the  sixteenth  Dela- 
mere  took-arms  in  Cheshire.  0e  fCpUT'Oked  lus  temmts ,  called 
upon  ihem  to  etandby  luim,  promised  that,  if  they  feUin  the 
cause,  their  leasQs  should  be 'renewed  to  their  children,  ^and 
exhorted  ereiy  one  who  had  a  gpod  Ju>rse  eithw  to  take  the 
field  or  to  pvoviicle  a  substitute^***  Qe  appeared  at  Manchester 
with  fifty  imen annedeo^^nauiitedtf  aadhis forioehad  trebled 
befool  he  reached  Boadi^  Downs. 

The  neighbouring  counties  were  violently  agitated.  It  had 
beenranranged  that  Dauby  •siipv^dseBse  York,  and  ihat  De- 
vonshire ehoiild  Appear  at  Nbttii^fham*  At  Nottinghe^  no 
vesistanee  was  .a]|ti<lipated«  3ut  at  York  there  was  a  small 
garnson  under  l^e  (eemmand  'Of  >Sir  John  ^eresby.  Daaby 
acted  with  Tsive  deirtierit^*  A  meet^^  of  the  gentry  and  free- 
holders of  Yoikshwe  had  been  summoned  for  the  twenty- 
second  ofNoveniber  to  address  ^ej$4xig  on  the  state  of  i^- 
fiurs.  All  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  three  fUdlqgs,  se- 
veral noblemen,  aad  a  multitude  of  opulent  esquires-and  sub- 
stantial yeonuBn  had  been  attracted  to  the  provincial  capital. 
Four  troops  /of  militia  had  been.dx!awn  out  underarms^  pre- 
serve the  public  peace.  The  Common  HaU  was  (xowded  with 
freeholders,  and  the  discussion  had  begu;u,  whe2»«  cry  was 
suddenly  raised  that  Ihe  Papists  were  up,  rand  wiere  slaying 
the  Protestants.  The  Papists  of  York  were  much  more  like^ 
to  be  ttaploy  ed  in  se^mg  for  hiding  places  than  in  attacking 
enemies  vdio  outuun^ered  them  in  the  proportion  of  a  hun- 

*  Burnet,  i.  192.;  History  of  the  Desertion;  Second  GoUeclioo  of 
Papers,  1688. 

**  Letter  of  Bath  to  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  Nov.  iS.  1^88;  Pali^mple. 
'*  First  Collection  of  Papers,  1688;  London  Gaxette,  Nov.  22. 
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dred  to  one.  Bat  at  tliat  tame  no  ftorjr  of  Popah  atroc%  cb^* 
cedld  be  so  wld  and  marreUoue  ae  not  to  find  ready  ,belL^.  |^g^  ■ 
The  meetiiig  separated  in  ditmagi;.  The  whole  eity  was  in  eon* 
fosion.  At  this  moment  Danby  rat  the  head  of  about  a  hun- 
dred horsemen  rode  up  to  diemi^aa,  andraised  the  €ij  **No 
Fo^petyil  JlfreePasliameatl  The  Protestant  religion  1"  The 
nnlilaa  echoed  the  shout.  The  farzison  was  instantly  sur- 
prised and  disarmed.  The  governor  was  placed  under  arrest. 
The  .gates  were  closed.  Sentineis  were  posted  oveiiywhere. 
The  populace  was  suffered  to  pull  down  a  .Roman  Catholic 
chapel;  but  no  other  harm  appears  to  have  been  done.  On 
the  following  morning  the  Guildhall  was  crowded  with  the  first 
gentlemen  of  the  shire,  and  with  the  principal. magistrates  of 
the  city.  The  L<Mrd  Mayor  was  plaiced  in  the  chair.  Danby 
proposed  a  Declaration  setting  forth  the  reasons  wluch  had 
induced  the  friends  of  the  constitution  and  of  the  Protestant 
religion  to  nse  in  anna.  This  Declaration  was  eagerly  adopt- 
ed, and  recetyed  inafewhonrstheisignatures  of  «ix  peers, 
of  five  baronets,  of  six  knights,  and  of  many  gentlemen  of 
h^  consideration.* 

Devonshire  meantime,  at  the  head  of  a  great  body  of 
£riends  and  dependents,  quitted  the  palaee  which  he  was 
reanpg  at  Chatsworth,  and  appeared  in  asms  at  Deiby.  There 
he  formally  delivered  to  the  mumeipal  .aathorities  a  piy^r 
settix^  forth  the  reasons  which  had  moved  him  to  this  enter- 
prise. He  then  proceeded  to  Nottingham,  v^iich  aoon  be- 
came the  head  quarters  of  the  Nerthem  insurrection.  Here  a 
TOoclamation  was  put  forth  couched  in  bold  and  severe  terms. 
The  name  of  rebellion^  it  was  said^  was  a  bugbear  which 
could  frighten  no  reasonable  man.  Was  it  rebellion  to  defend 
those  laws  and  that  religion  which  every  King  of  England 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  maintain?  How  that  oath  had  lately 
been  observed  was  a  question  on  which,  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
a  free  Parliament  wotdd  soon  pronounce.  In  the  meantime, 
the  insmgents  declared  that  they  held  it  to  be  not  rebellion, 
but  legitimate  self  defence,  to  resista  Qrrant  who  knew  no  law 
but  his  own  wUl.     The  Northern  rising  became  every  day 

*  Reretby't  Memoirs;  Clarke's  Life  of  James  fl.  281.   Orig.  Hem. 
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CHAP,  more  fonmdable.    Four  powerful  and  wealthy  Earls,  Man« 
"i688.    Chester,  Stamford,  Rutland,  and  Chesterfield,  repaired  to 
Nottingham,  and  were  joined  there  by  Lord  Cholmondlejr 
and  by  Lord  Grey  de  Ruthyn** 

All  this  time  the  hostile  armies  in  the  south  were  approach- 
ing each  other.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  when  he  learned 
that  the  King  had  arrived  at  Salisbury,  thought  it  time  to 
leave  Exeter.  He  placed  that  city  and  the  surrounding  country 
under  the  government  of  Sir  Edward  Seymour,  and  set  out 
on  Wednesday  the  twenty-first  of  November,  escorted  by 
many  of  the  most  considerable  gentlemen  of  the  western 
counties ,  for  Axminster ,  where  he  remained  several  days. 

The  King  was  eager  to  fight;  and  it  was  obviously  his  in- 
terest to  do  so.  Every  hour  took  away  something  from  his 
own  strength,  and  added  something  to  the  strength  of  his 
enemies.  It  was  most  important,  too,  that  his  troops  should 
be  blooded.  A  great  battle,  however  it  might  terminate, 
could  not  but  injure  the  Prince's  popularity.  All  tins  William 
perfectly  understood,  and  determined  to  avoid  an  action  as 
long  as  possible.  It  is  said  that,  when  Schomberg  was  told 
that  the  enemy  were  advancing  and  were  determined  to  fight, 
he  answered,  with  the  composure  of  a  tactician  confident  in 
his  skill,  "That  will  be  just  as  we  may  choose."  It  was, 
however,  impossible  to  prevent  all  skirmishing  between  the 
advanced  guards  of  the  armies.  William  was  desirous  that  in 
such  skirmishing  nothing  might  happen  which  could  wound 
the  pride  or  rouse  the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  nation  which 
he  meant  to  deliver.  He  therefore,  with  admirable  prudence, 
placed  his  British  regiments  in  the  situations  where  there  was 
most  risk  of  collision.  The  outposts  of  the  royal  army  were 
Irish.  The  consequence  was  that,  in  the  little  combats  of 
this  short  campaign,  the  invaders  had  on  their  side  the  hearty 
sympathy  of  all  Englishmen. 
Skirmish  ^®  ^^^  ^^  thcsc  encountcrs  took  place  at  Wincanton. 
canton"  Mackay's  regiment,  composed  of  British  soldiers,  lay  near  a 
body  of  the  King's  Irish  troops ,  commanded  by  their  country- 

*  Gibber's  Apology;   History  or  the  Desertion;  tutlrell's  Pi|iry; 
Second  Collection  of  Papers,  1688. 
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man,  the  gallant  Sarsfield.  Mackay  sent  oat  m  small  party  c°^p. 
Under  a  lieotenant  named  Campbell,  to  procure  horses  for—ji^i^ 
the  baggage*  Campbell  found  what  he  wanted  at  Wincanton, 
and  was  just  leaving  that  town  on  his  return,  when  a  strong 
detachment  of  Sarsfi eld's  troops  approached.  The  Irish  were 
four  to  one:  but  Campbell  resolved  to  fight  it  out  to  the  last. 
With  a  handful  of  resolute  men  he  took  his  stand  in  the  road. 
The  rest  of  his  soldiers  lined  the  hedges  which  overhung  the 
highway  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  The  enemy  came  up. 
"Stand,"  cried  Campbell:  "for  whom  are  you?"  **I  am  for 
King  James,"  answered  the  leader  of  the  other  party.  "And 
I  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,"  cried  Campbell.  **We  will 
prince  you,"  answered  the  Irishman  with  a  curse.  "Fire I" 
exclaimed  Campbell ;  and  a  sharp  fire  was  instantly  poured 
in  from  both  the  hedges.  The  King's  troops  received  three 
well  aimed  volleys  before  they  could  make  any  return.  At 
length  they  succeeded  in  carrying  one  of  the  hedges;  and 
-would  have  overpowered  the  little  band  which  was  opposed  to 
them,  had  not  the  country  people,  who  mortally  hated  the 
Irish,  given  a  false  alarm  that  more  of  the  Prince's  troops 
were  coming  up.  Sarsfield  recalled  his  men  and  fell  back; 
and  Campbell  proceeded  on  his  march  unmolested  with  the 
haggage  horses.  This  affair,  creditable  undoubtedly  to  the 
valour  and  discipline  of  the  Prince's  army  was  magnified  by 
report  into  a  victory  won  against  great  odds  by  British  Pro- 
testants over  Popish  barbarians  who  had  been  brought  from 
Connaught  to  oppress  our  island.* 

A  few  hours  afler  this  skirmish  an  event  took  place  which 
put  an  end  to  all  risk  of  a  more  serious  struggle  between  the 
armies.  Churchill  and  some  of  his  principal  accomplices  were 
assembled  at  Salisbury.  Two  of  the  conspirators,  Kirke  and 
Trelawney,  had  proceeded  to  Warminster,  where  their  regi- 
ment s  were  posted.  All  was  ripe  for  the  execution  pf  the  long 
meditated  treason. 

Churchill  advised  the  King  to  visit  Warminster,  and  to  in- 
spect the  troops  stationed  there.    James  assented;  and  his 

*  WbilUe*s  Diary;  History  of  the  Desertion;  Luttreirt  Diary. 
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cw.  coach  was  at  tibe  door  of  4Jie  epi8Ccq;Hd  palace  wlien  his  nose 
■  1^  ■  bc^an  to  bleed  :«dolently.  fie  was  toxced  to  postpone  bis  ex- 
pedition and  to  put  bimself  under  medical  treatment.  Tbree 
days  elapsed  befoxie  the  bemorrhage  .was  entirely  subdned; 
and  during  (those  tbree  da^  alarming  mmouia  reached  his 
ears. 

It  was  impossible  that  a  conspiracy  so  widely  spread  aji 
that  of  which  Churchill  was  the  head  could  be  ^ept  altogether 
secret.  There  was  no  evidence  which  could  be  laid  before  a 
jury  or  a  court  martial:  but  stsange  whispers  wandered  about 
the  camp.  Feversbam,  who  held  the  chief  command,  re- 
ported ^at  there  was  a  bad  spirit  in  the  army.  It  was  hinted 
to  the  King  that  some  who  were  near  his  person  were  not 
his  frienda,  and  that  it  would  be  a  wise  precaution  to  send 
Churchill  and  Grafton  under  a  guard  toFortsmouth.  James  re- 
j  ected  this  counsel.  A  propensity  to  suspicion  was  not  among 
his  vices.  Indeed  the  confidence  which  he  reposed  in  profes- 
sions of  fidelity  and  attachment  was  such  as  might  rather  have 
been  expected  from  a  good-hearted  and  inexperienced  strip- 
ling that  from  a  politician  who  was  far  advanced  in  life,  who 
^  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
villanous  arts.,  and  whose  own  character  was  by  no  means  a 
favourable  .specimen  cf  human  nature.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  mention  any  other  man  who,  having  himself  so  littie  scruple 
about  breaking  feith,  was  so  alow  to  believe  that  his  neigh- 
bours eould  break  faith  with  him.  Nevertheless  the  reports 
which  he  had  received  of  the  state  of  his  army  disturbed  him 
greatiy.  He  was  now  no  longer  impatient  for  a  battie.  He 
even  be^an  to  think  of  retreatii^.  On  the  evening  of  Satur- 
day., the  twenty-fourth  of  November,  he  called  a  council  of 
war.  The  meeting  was  attended  hy  those  officers  against 
whom  he  had  been  most  eamestiy  cautioned.  Feversham  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  it  was  desirable  to  fall  back.  Churchill 
argued  on  the  other  side.  The  consultation  lasted  till  mid- 
night. At  length  the  King  declared  that  he  had  decided  for  a 
DeMrtioa  retreat.  Churchill  saw  or  imagined  that  he  was  distrusted, 
charctiiu  and,  though  gifled  with  a  rare  self  command,  could  not  con- 
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ceal  ills  uneasiness.     Bef<»e  the  Aaiy  bvelie  Jie  ifled  4o  the   c^<^ 
FrinoeVqnartens,  accompanied  by  Grraftoiu*  ■  )^^ 

Cbovchill  left  behind  him  «  letter  ef  esplanadon.  ^  was  ^n^ 
W4ntten  w»th  that  decovum  which  he  never  failed^apneserre  in 
the  midst  of  guilt  and  dishono«ir.  He  acknorwledged  that  he 
owed  everything  to  the  royal  favour.  Interest,,  he^said,  aad 
gratitude  impelled  him  in  lihe  same  dupeetion.  Under  no  other 
government  Qould  he  hope  to  be  so  great  and.proi^erous  as  he 
had  been:  but  idl  such  considerations  must  yield  to  m  para^ 
mount  duty.  He  was  a  Protestant;  and  he  could  net  oon* 
sdentioasly  draw  Ins  sword  against  the  Protestant  cause. 
As  to  the  rest  he  would  ever  be  ready  to  hazard  life  and  for- 
tune in  defence  of  the  sacred  person  and  of  the  lawful  rights 
of  his  gracious  master.*^ 

Nejrti  morning  all  was  confusion  in  the  jpoyal  camp.  The 
King*s  friends  were  in  dismay*  His  enemies  could  not  conceal 
theb  exultation.  The  consternation  of  James  was  dnoreased 
by  news  which  arrived  on  the  saine  day  from  Warminster. 
Kirke,  who  commfuided  at  that  post,  had  refused  .to  obey 
orders  which  he  had  received  from  Salisbury.  There  could 
no  longer  be  any  doubt  that  he  too  was  in  leagvus  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  rumoured  that  he  had  actually  gone 
over  with idl  his  troops  to  the  enemy:  and  theirumouiv  though 
false.9  was,  during  some  Jiours.,  iiilly  believed.^**  A  new 
light  flsBhed  on  the  mind  of  the  unhappy  King.  He  thought 
that  he  understood  w^y  'he  had  been  pressed,  m  ieyr  days 
before,  to  r?isit  Warminster.  There  he  would  have  fonnd 
hims^  helpless,  at  the  mercy  of  the  ocknspirators^  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hostile  outposts*  Those  who  might  have  at- 
tempted to  defend  him  wmild  have  l»een  leiasiiy  oyei3pow;ered* 
He  woidd  have  been  carried  a  prisoner  <tn  Ae  head  quarteis  «f 
the  invading  army.    Perhaps  sobm  stiU  blad^r  treason  might 

'*  CUhtIw-j  Ufe  of  Jtemes,  ii.  828.  Orig.  Mem.;  BafUlon,  ^^^  <^; 

4asiUsa  lift. 

**  First  Collection  of  Papers,  1688. 

***  Letter  from  Middleton  to  Preston,  dated  Sa1id>ury,  Nov.  ». 
**yinaD7  upon  villany ,"  says  Middleton,  **the  last  still  greater  than  the 
former.'*   Gai^p's  Jiife  of  JEamei,  ii.  SOI,  225.    Orig.Men. 
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<^HAp.  iiave  been  committed;  for  men  who  have  once  engaged  In  a 
"-75557- wicked  and  perilous  enterprise  are  no  longer  their  own 
masters,  and  are  often  impelled,  by  a  fatality  which  is  part 
of  their  just  punishment,  to  crimes  such  as  they  would  at  first 
have  shuddered  to  contemplate.  Surely  it  was  not  without 
the  special  intervention  of  some  guardian  Saint  that  a  King 
devoted  to  the  Catholic  Church  had,  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  was  blindly  hastening  to  captivity,  perhaps  to  death, 
been  suddenly  arrested  by  what  he  had  then  thought  a  disas- 
trous malady. 
Retreatof  All  these  things  confirmed  James  in  the  resolution  which 
irmyfSii ^®  ^*^  taken  on  the  preceding  evening.  Orders  were  given 
Salisbury,  for  an  immediate  retreat.  Salisbury  was  in  an  uproar.  The 
camp  broke  up  with  the  confusion  of  a  flight.  No  man  knew 
whom  to  trust  or  whom  to  obey.  The  material  strength  of  the 
army  was  little  diminished:  but  its  moral  strength  had  been 
destroyed.  Many  whom  shame  would  have  restrained  from 
leading  the  way  to  the  Prince's  quarters  were  eager  to  imitate 
an  example  which  they  never  would  have  set;  and  many,  who 
would  have  stood  by  their  King  while  he  appeared  to  be  re- 
solutely advancing  against  the  invaders,  felt  no  inclination  to 
follow  a  receding  standard.  * 

James  went  that  day  as  far  as  Andover.  He  was  attended 
by  his  son-in-law  Prince  George,  and  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond. 
Both  were  among  the  conspirators,  and  would  probably  have 
accompanied  Churchill,  had  he  not,  inconsequence  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  council  of  war,  thought  it  expedient  to  take 
his  departure  suddenly*  The  impenetrable  stupidity  of 
Prince  George  served  his  turn  on  this  occasion  better  than 
cunning  would  have  done.  It  was  his  habit,  when  any  news 
was  told  him,  to  exclaim  in  French,  '*Est-il-possible?"  **Is 
it  possible?"  This  catchword  was  now  of  great  use  to  hinu 
**Est-il-possible?"  he  cried,  when  he  had  been  made  to 
understand  that  Churchill  and  Grafton  were  missing.  And 
when  the  ill  tidings  came  from  Warminster,  he  again  ejaoo* 
Uted,  "Est-il-possible?" 

*  History  of  the  Desertion ;  Luttrell't  Diary. 
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Prince  George  and  Ormond  were  inyited  to  rap  with  the   chap. 
King  at  Andover.   The  meal  must  have  been  a  sad  one*   The    mg 
King  was  overwhelmed  by  his  misfortunes.    His  son-in-law  De*eriion 
was  the  dullest  of  companions.    "  I  have  tried  Prince  George  georgT* 
sober,"   said  Charles  the  Second;    "and  I  have  tried  him«Dd 
drunk;   and,   drunk  or  sober,   there  is  nothing  in  him."* 
Ormond,  who  was  through  life  taciturn  and  bashful,  was  not 
likely  to  be  in  high  spirits  at  such  a  moment.    At  length  the 
repast  terminated.    The  King  retired  to  rest.    Horses  were 
in  waiting  for  the  Prince  and  Ormond,  who,  as  soon  as  they 
left  the  table,  mounted  and  rode  off.  They  were  accompanied 
by  the  Earl  of  Drumlanrig,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Queens- 
berry.     The  defection  of  this  young  nobleman  was  no  in- 
significant event.     For  Queensberry  was  the  head  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopalians  of  Scotland,  a  class  compared  with 
whom  the  bitterest  English  Tories  might  be  called  Whiggish ; 
and  Drumlanrig  himself  was  Lieutenant  Colonel  of  Dundee's 
regiment,   a  band  more  detested  by  the  WTiigs  than  even 
Kirke's  lambs.     This  fresh  calamitv  was  announced  to  the 
King  on  the  following  morning.    He  was  less  disturbed  by 
the  news  than  might  have  been  expected.    The  shock  which 
he  had  undergone  twenty-four  hours  before  had  prepared  him 
for  almost  any  disaster;  and  it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously 
angry  with  Prince  George,  who  was  hardly  an  accountable 
being,  for  having  yielded  to  the  arts  of  such  a  tempter  as 
Churchill.    "What I"  said  James,   "Is  Est-il-possible  gone 
too?    Ailer  all,  a  good  trooper  would  have  been  a  greater 
loss."**  In  truth  the  King's  whole  anger  seems,  at  this  time, 
to  have  been  concentrated,  and  not  without  cause,  on  one 
object.    He  set  off  for  London ,  breathing  vengeance  against 
Churchill,   and  learned,   on  arriving,   a  new  crime  of  the 
arch  deceiveri     The  Princess  Anne  bad  been  some  hours 
missing* 

Anne,  who  had  no  will  but  that  of  the  Churchills,  had^^«^*^.«f 
been  induced  by  them  to  notify  under  her  own  hand  toeeMAanc* 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Barnet,  i.  048. 

**  ClareDdoo's  Diary «  Not.  28.;  Clarke's  Lite  of  Jtmes,  ii.  234.; 
Prince  George's  letter  to  the  King  hu  often  been  printed. 
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^j^*   \iniliain,  a*  week  before,  her  approbation  of  his  enterprise. 

*^[;^7*  She  assured  faim  that  she  was  entirely  m  the  hands  of  her 
friends,  and  that  she  would  remain  in  the  palace,  or  take 
refuge  in  the  Gity,  as  they  might  determine.*  On  Sunday 
the  twenty-fiftb  of  Norendier,  she,  and  those  who  thought 
for  her,  were  under  the  necessity  of  coming  to  a  sudden 
resolution.  That  afternoon  a  courier  from  Salbbury  brought 
tidings  that  Churciiill  had  disappeared,  that'  he  had  been 
accompanied  by  Grafton,  that  Kirke  had  proved  fklse,  and 
that  the  royal  forces  were  in  full  retreat.  There  was,  as 
usually  happened  when  great  news,  good  or  bad,  arrived  in 
town,  an  immense  crowd  that  evening  in  the  galleries  of 
Whitehall.  Cnriosity  and'  anxiety  sate  on  every  face.  The 
Queen  broke  forth  into  natural  expressions  of  indignation 
against  the  chiertraitor,  and  did  not  altogether  spare  his  too 
partial  mistress.  The  sentinels  were  doubled  round  that  part 
of  the  palace  which  Anne  occupied.  The  Princess  was  in 
dismay.  In  a  fibw  hours  her  father  would  be  at  Westminster. 
It  was  not  likely  that  he  would  treat  her  personally  with 
severity;  but  tiiat  he  would  permit  her  any  longer  to  enjoy 
the  society  of  her  friend  was  not  to  be  hoped.  It  could  hardly 
be  doubted  that  Sarah  would  be  placed  under  arrest  and 
would  be  subjected  to  a  strict  examination  by  shrewd  and 
rigorous  inquisitors.  Her  papers  wotdd  be  seized.  Perhaps 
evidence  affecting  her  life  might  be  disoovered.  If  so  the 
worst  might  well  be  dreaded.  The  vengeance  of  the  im- 
placable King  knew  no  distinction  of  sex.  For  offences  much 
smaller  than  those  which  might  probably  be  brought  home  to 
Lady  ChurchiU  he  had  sent  women  to  the  scaffold  and  the 
stake.  Strong  affection  braced  the  feeble  mind  of  the  Prin- 
cess. There  was  no  tie  which  she  would  not  break,  no  risk 
which  she  would  not  run,  fbr  tiie  object  of  her  idolatrous 
affection.  "I  will  jump  out  of  the  window,*'  she  cried,  **Tather 
than  be  fbund  here  by  my  father."  The  flivourite  undertook 
to  manage  an  escape.  She  communicated  in  aH  haste  with 
some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  CQnspiraoy.  In  a  few  hou»i  every 
thing  was  arranged..  That  e^venui^  Anne*  relixied  lo  her 
*  The  letter,  dated  Roy.  18.,  will  be  found  in  Dalrymple, 
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cbimher  as  tumal.  At  dead  of  night  she  rose,  and,  accom-  ^^^' 
panied  by  her  friend  Sarah  and  two  other  female  attendants,,- 
stole  down  tiie  back  stiurs  in  a  dressing  gown  and  slippers. 
The  fugitives  gained  the  open  street  unchallenged.  Aback- 
ney  coach  was  in  wuting  for  them  there.  Two  men  guarded 
the  humble  yehide.  One  of  them  was  Compton,  Bishop  of 
London,  the  Princess's  old  tutor:  the  other  was  the  magni- 
ficent  and  accomplished  Dorset,  whom  the  extremity  of  the 
public  danger  had  roused  from  his  luxurious  repose.  The 
coach  drove  instantly  to  Aldersgate  Street,  where  the  town 
residence  of  the  Bishops  of  London  then  stood,  within  the 
iShadow  of  their  Cathedral.  There  the  Princess  paased  the 
night.  On  the  following  morning  she  set  out  for  £pping 
Forest.  In  that  wild  tract  Dorset  possessed  a  venerable  man- 
sion, which  has  long  since  been  destroyed.  In  his  hospitable 
dwelling,  the  favourite  resort,  during  many  years,  of  wits 
and  poets,  the  fugitives  made  a  short  stay.  They  could  not 
safely  attempt  to  reach  William's  quarters;  for  the  road 
thither  lay  through  a  country  occupied  by  the  royal  forces. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  Anne  should  take  refuge 
with  the  northern  insurgents.  ,Compton  wholly  laid  aside, 
for  the  time,  his  sacerdotal  character.  Danger  and.  conflict 
had  rekindled  in  him  all  the  military  ardour  which  hehadfislt 
twenty-eight  years  before,  when  he.rode  in  the  Life  Gnards. 
He  preceded  the  Princess's  carriage  in  a  buff  coat  and  jack- 
boots, with  a  sword  at  his  side  and  pistols  in  his  holsters* 
Long  before  she  reached  Nottingham^  she  was  surrounded  by 
a  body  guard  of  gentlemen  who  volunteered  to  escort  her. 
They  inidted  the  Bishop  to  act  as  their  colonel;  and  he  con- 
sented with  an  alacrity  which  gave  great  scandal  to  rigid 
Churchmen,  and  did  not  much  raise  His  character  even  in  tiie 
opinion  of  Whigs.* 

When,  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth,  Anne's  apartr^ 

•  Glareiidoii*t  Diary,  Von  2S,  26.  inS;  Cittert,  ^^;   BHIii  Cbr- 

retpondenoe,,  Dee.  19.;.  Duohtss  ofllarlborough's  Vindfaalioii;:  Eamet, 
i.  T92.;  Goropton  to  the  Priooe  of  Oraoge,  Dee.  %.  1688,  in  Dalrymple. 
The  Bishop's  military  eostume  if  meotiooed  in  iimuineral»le'pao^»lileUi 
and  lampoons. 
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CH^P-  ment  was  found  empty,  the  consternation  was  great  in  White- 
■  igeg  ■  hall.  While  the  Ladles  of  her  Bedchamber  ran  up  and  down 
the  courts  of  the  palace,  screaming  and  wringing  their  hands, 
while  Lord  Craven,  who  commanded  the  Foot  Guards,  was 
questioning  the  sentinels  in  the  gallery,  while  the  Chancellor 
was  sealing  up  the  papers  of  the  Churchills,  the  Princess's 
nurse  broke  into  the  royal  apartments  crying  out  that  the  dear 
lady  had  been  murdered  by  the  Papists,  The  news  flew  to 
Westminster  Hall.  There  the  story  was  that  Her  Highness 
had  been  hurried  away  by  force  to  a  place  of  confinement. 
When  it  could  no  longer  be  denied  that  her  flight  had  been 
voluntary,  numerous  fictions  were  invented  to  account  for  it. 
She  had  been  grossly  insulted ;  she  had  been  threatened ;  nay, 
though  she  was  in  that  situation  in  which  woman  is  entitled  to 
peculiar  tenderness,  she  had  been  beaten  by  her  cruel  step- 
mother. The  populace,  which  years  of  misrule  had  made 
suspicious  and  irritable,  was  so  much  excited  by  these  calum- 
nies that  the  Queen  was  scarcely  safe.  Many  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, and  some  Protestant  Tories  whose  loyalty  was  proof 
to  all  trials,  repaired  to  the  palace  that  they  might  be  in  rea- 
diness to  defend  her  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak.  In  the  midst 
of  this  distress  and  terror  arrived  the  news  of  Prince  George's 
flight.  The  courier  who  brought  these  evil  tidings  was  fast 
followed  by  the  King  himself.  The  evening  was  closing  in 
when  James  arrived,  and  was  informed  that  his  daughter  had 
disappeared.  After  all  that  he  had  sufiered,  this  affliction 
forced  a  cry  of  misery  from  his  lips.  "  God  help  me, "  he 
said ;  "  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me. "  * 
Council  That  evening  he  sate  in  Council  with  his  principal  minis- 
b«id°by"  ters  till  a  late  hour.  It  was  determined  that  he  should  sum- 
jimea,  na^n  all  i}^q  Lords  Spiritual  and  Temporal  who  were  then  in 
London  to  attend  him  on  the  following  day,  and  that  he  should 
solemnly  ask  their  advice.  Accordingly,  on  the  aflernoon  of 
Tuesday  the  twenty-seventh,  the  Lords  met  in  the  dining 
room  of  the  palace.    The  assembly  consisted  of  nine  prelates 

•  Dartmouth's  note  oo  Burnet,  1. 792.;  CitUsrs,  ^^^~  i«88;  Clarke's 

Life  of  James,  ii.  226.    Orig.  Hem.;    Garendon's  Diary,  Kov.  26.; 
Reyolaiion  Polities. 
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and  between  thirty  anfd  fbrtjr  secular  nobl^i^,  all  Ff otestants.  ca^. 
The  twd  Secretaries  of  SUtte,  MiddlCton  and  Pr^stoii,  though  -j^ 
not  peeiD  of  England ,  wete  in  attendance.  The  Kidg  himself 
presided.  The  traces  of  ietere  bodily  and  mental  suffering 
were  discernible  in  his  countenance  and  deportment.  He 
opened  the  jilroce^ngs  by  referring  to  the  petition  which  had 
been  |)nt  into  hiiT  hands  just  before  he  set  out  f6r  Salisbury. 
The  prayer  of  that  petition  was  th^t  he  woidd  CbnVoke  a  free 
Parliament.  Situated  as  he  then  T^as,  he  had  lidt,  he  said, 
thought  it  right  to  comply.  But,  during  his  libs^nce  from 
London,  great  changes  had  taken  place.  Hd  had  also  ob- 
served tiiat  Ms'  people  everywhere  s'^6med  an  jJfous  that  the 
HouSeiSf  shotild  meet.'  He  had  therefore  comniinid^d  the 
attendimce  of  Ms^  fkithfhl  Peers ,  in  Order  to  ask  theii^  ii(miiie\. 

For  a  time  thei«  V^  Silence.  Then  Oxfbrd,  i^itiih  pedi- 
gree, umriiralled  iii'  Antiquity  and  splendour,  gavCf&ini  akind 
of  primacy  in  the  meetiilg,  said  that  in  his  opinioh  llhO^e  Lords 
who  had  signed  the  fi^txtion  to  which  His  Majesty  faiid  irisfeiHred 
ought  nOw  to  explain  their  views. 

These  words  called  up  Rochester.  He  defended  the  pe- 
tition, and  declared  that  he  still  saw  no  hope  for  the' throne  or 
the  oOtinti^  btit  ill  a!  Parliament.  He  would  not ,  he  said ,  ven- 
ture to  amrm  that,  in  so  disastrous  a^  extremity,  even  that 
reniedy  would  be  efficacious :  but  he  had  no  other  rfemedy  to 
propose.  He  added  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  open  a  ne- 
gotiation wi&  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Jeffreys  and  Go- 
dolphin  followed;  and  both  declared  that  th^y  agreed  with 
Bdchester. 

Theh  Clab^ndon  rdse,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who 
rem^fnbered  hid  loud  profesisions  of  loyalty,  and  the  agony  of 
shame  and  iorrbW  into  which  he  had  been  thrown ,  only  a  few 
days  before,  by  tbe  news  of  his  son's  defection,  broke  forth 
into  a  vehement  invective  against  tyranny  and  Popery.  **Even 
now, "  he  said,  "His  Majesty  is  raising  in  London  a  regiment 
into'  wliich  n6  Protestant  is  admitted. "  "  Thdt  is  not  trtie, " 
cried  James,  in  great  agitation  froiri  the  head  of  the  board. 
Clarendon  persisted,  and  left  thf^  offensive  topic  only  to  pass 
to  a  t6pic  still  more  offensive.  He  accused  the  nnfortnnatQ 
Hacaulay,  llisloi-y.  UU  21 
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CHAP.  King  of  pasillaniinity.  Why  retreat  from  Salisbury?  Why 
— TjI^— not  try  the  event  of  a  battle?  Could  people  be  blamed  for 
submittmg  to  the  invader  when  they  saw  their  sovereign  run 
away  at  the  head  of  his  army?  James  felt  these  insults  keenly, 
and  remembered  them  long.  Indeed  even  Whigs  thought  the 
language  of  Clarendon  indecent  and  ungenerous.  Halifax 
spoke  in  a  very  different  tone.  During  several  years  of  peril 
he  had  defended  with  admirable  ability  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical constitution  of  his  country  against  the  prerogative. 
But  his  serene  intellect,  singularly  unsusceptible  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  singularly  averse  to  extremes,  began  to  lean  to- 
wards the  cause  of  royalty  at  the  very  moment  at  which  those 
noisy  Royalists  who  had  lately  execrated  the  Trimmers  as 
little  better  than  rebels  were  everywhere  rising  in  rebellion. 
It  was  his  ambition  to  be,  at  this  conjuncture,  the  peacemaker 
between  the  throne  and  the  nation.  Jffis  talents  and  cha- 
racter fitted  him  for  that  oftice ;  and,  if  he  failed,  the  failure  is 
to  be  ascribed  to  causes  against  which  no  human  skill  could 
contend,  and  chiefly  to  the  folly,  faithlessness,  and  obstinacy 
of  the  Prince  whom  he  tried  to  save. 

Halifax  now  gave  utterance  to  much  unpalatable  truth ,  but 
with  a  delicacy  which  brought  on  him  the  reproach  of  flattery 
from  spirits  too  kbject  to  understand  that  what  would  justly  be 
called  flattery  when  offered  to  the  powerful  is  a  debt  of  hu- 
manity to  the  fallen.  With  many  expressions  of  sympathy  and 
deference,  he  declared  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  King  must 
make  up  his  mind  to  great  sacrifices.  It  was  not  enough  to 
convoke  a  Parliament  or  to  open  a  negotiation  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Some  at  least  of  the  grievances  of 
which  the  nation  complained  should  be  instantly  redressr 
ed  without  waiting  till  redress  was  demanded  by  the 
Houses  or  by  the  captain  of  the  hostile  army.  Nottingham, 
in  language  equally  respectful,  declared  that  he  agreed  with 
Halifax.  The  chief  concessions  which  these  Lords  pressed 
the  King  to  make  were  three.  He  ought ,  they  said ,  forthwith 
to  dismiss  all  Roman  Catholics  from  office,  to  separate  himself 
wholly  from  France,  and  to  grant  an  unlimited  amnesty  to 
those  who  were  in  arms  against  him.    The  last  of  these  propo- 
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Bitions,  it  should  seem,  admitted  of  no  dispnto*  For,  though  ^^* 
some  of  those  who  were  banded  together  against  the  King  liad  mi 
acted  towards  him  in  a  manner  which  might  not  unreasonably 
excite  his  bitter  resentment,  it  was  more  likely  that  ho  would 
soon  be  at  their  mercy  than  that  they  would  ever  be  at  his. 
It  would  have  been  childish  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Wil- 
liam, and  yet  to  denounce  vengeance  against  men  whom  Wil- 
liam could  not  without  infamy  abandon.  But  the  clouded 
understanding  and  implacable  temper  of  James  held  out  long 
against  the  arguments  of  those  who  laboured  to  convince  him 
that  it  would  be  wise  to  pardon  olTences  which  he  could  not 
punish.  **I  cannot  do  it,"  he  exclaimed.  ** I  must  make  ex- 
amples, Churchill  above  all;  Churchill  whom  I  raised  so  high. 
He  and  he  alone  has  done  all  this.  He  has  corrupted  my 
army.  He  has  corrupted  my  child.  He  would  have  put  me 
into  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  but  for  God's  special 
providence.  My  Lords,  you  are  strangely  anxious  for  the 
safety  of  traitors.  None  of  you  troubles  himself  about  my 
safety. "  In  answer  to  this  burst  of  impotent  anger,  those  who 
had  recommended  the  amnesty  represented  with  profound 
respect,  but  with  firmness ,  that  a  prince  attacked  by  powerful 
enemies  can  be  safe  only  by  conquering  or  by  conciliating. 
"If  your  Majesty,  after  all  that  has  happened,  has  still  any 
hope  of  safety  in  arms,  we  have  done:  but  if  not,  you  can  be 
safe  only  by  regaining  the  afi*ections  of  your  people. "  After 
long  and  animated  debate  the  King  broke  up  the  meeting. 
**  My  Lords , "  he  said ,  **  you  have  used  great  freedom :  but  I 
do  not  take  it  ill  of  you.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  on  one 
point.  I  shall  call  a  Parliament.  The  other  suggestions 
which  have  been  offered  are  of  grave  importance ;  and  yOu 
will  not  be  surprised  that  I  take  a  night  to  reflect  on  them 
before  I  decide.  "• 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  236.  Orig.  Mem.;  Burnet,  i.  1M.; 
Luttrell't  Diary;  Garendon's  Diary,  Mo?.  27.  J688;  Gi iters ,  ^^^  and 

Nov.  80. 
Dm.  10. 

Gitters  evideDtly  had  his  intelligence  from  one  of  the  Lords  who 
were  present.  As  the  matter  is  important,  I  will  give  two  short  passages 
from  hif  despatches.    The  Kiog  said,  ^^Dat  het  by  na  voor  hem 
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c°^P*        At  first  James  seemed  disposed  to  make  excellent  use  of 
isas /■  the  time  which  he  had  taken  for  consideration.    The  Chan« 
He  ap-    <^GUor  was  directed  to  issue  writs  convoking  a  Parliament  for 
points     the  thirteenth  of  January.    Halifax  was  sent  for  to  the  closet, 
lionera  to  had  a  loug  audiencc ,  and  spoke  with  much  more  freedom  than 
William!^  he  had  thought  it  decorous  to  use  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
assembly*    He  was  informed  that  he  had  been  appointed  a 
Commissioner  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.    With  him 
were  joined  Nottingham  and  Godolphin.    The  King  declared 
that  he  was  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of 
peace.     Halifax  answered  that  great  sacrifices  would  doubt- 
less be  required.    '*  Your  Majesty,  '*  he  said,  '* must  not  expect 
that  those  who  have  the  power  in  their  hands  will  consent  to 
any  terms  which  would  leave  the  laws  at  the  mercy  of  the  pre- 
rogative.*'   With  this  distinct  explanation  of  lus  views,  he 
accepted  the  Commission  which  the  King  wished  him  to 
undertake.  *    The  concessions  which  a  few  hours  before  had 
been  so  obstinately  refused  were  now  made  in  the  most  liberal 
manner.    A  proclamation  was  put  forth  by  which  the  King 
not  only  granted  a  free  pardon  to  all  who  were  in  rebellion 
against  him,  but  declared  them  eligible  to  be  members  of  the 
approaching  Parliament.     It  was  not  even  required  as  a 
concUtion  of  eligibility  that  they  should  lay  down  their  arms. 

anmogelyck  was  te  pardoneren  persoonen  wie  so  hoog  id  syn  reguarde 
scbuldig  stonden,  vooral  seer  uytvarende  jegens  den  Lord  Ghurehill, 
wieo  by  hadde  groot  gemaakt,  en  nogtans  meynde  de  eenigste  oorsake 
Iran  alle  dese  desertie  en  van  de  retraite  van  hare  CoDiog  ycke 
Hoogheden  te  wesen."  One  of  the  lords,  probably  Halifax  or  Notting> 
bam,  ^^seer  hadde  geurgeert  op  de  securiteyt  van  de  lords  diena  met 
syn  Hoogbeyt  geengageert  staan.  Soo  boor  ick/*  says  Gitiers,  **dat 
syn  Majesteyt  onder  anderen  sonde  gesegt  bebben;  *Men  spreekt  al 
voor  de  securiteyt  voor  andere,  en  niet  voor  de  myne.'  Waar  op  een 
der  Pairs  resolut  dan  met  groot  respect  sonde  geantwoordt  hebben 
dat,  soo  sype  Hajesteyt's  wapenen  in  staat  waren  om  hem  te  connen 
mainteneren,  dat  dan  sulk  syne  securiteyte  koude  wesen;  soo  niet,  en 
800  de  difficuUeyt  dan  nog  te  surmonteren  was,  dat  bet  den  moesio 
gescbieden  door  de  meeste  condescendance,  en  hoe  meer  die  was,  en 
by  genegen  om  aan  de  nalic  contentement  te  geven,  dat  syne  securiteyt 
ook  des  te  grooter  soude  wesen.'* 

*  Letter  of  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  to  the  Prince  of  Orange ,  Dee.  11% 
1688, 
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^e  same  Grazette  which  announced  that  the  Houses  were  ^^' 
about  to  meet  contained  a  notification  that  Sir. Edward  Hales,  ~|gg^ 
who,  as  a  Papist,  as  a  renegade ,  as  the  foremost  champion  of 
the  dispensing  power ,  and  as  the  harsh  gaoler  of  the  Bishops, 
was  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men  in  the  realm,  had  ceased 
to  be  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  had  been  succeeded  by 
his  late  prisoner,  Bevil  Skelton ,  who ,  though  he  held  no  high 
place  in  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen,  was  at  least  not  dis- 
qualified by  law  for  public  trust.* 

But  these  concessions  were  meant  only  to  blind  the  Lords  !Jti,ti*J^ 
and  the  nation  to  the  King*s  real  designs.  He  had  secretly  a  feint. 
determined  that,  even  in  this  extremity,  he  would  yield  no- 
thing. On  the  very  day  on  which  he  issued  the  proclamation 
of  amnesty,  he  fully  explained  his  intentions  to  Barillon. 
*'This  negotiation,*'  said  James,  ''is  a  mere  feint.  I  must 
send  commissioners  to  my  nephew,  that  I  may  gain  time  to 
ship  off  my  wife  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  Ton  know  the 
temper  of  my  troops.  None  but  the  Irish  will  stand  by  me; 
and  the  Irish  are  not  in  sufficient  force  to  resist  the  enemy. 
A  Parliament  would  impose  on  me  conditions  which  I  could 
not  endure.  I  should  be  forced  to  undo  all  that  I  have  done 
for  the  Catholics,  and  to  break  with  the  King  of  France.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  Queen  and  my  child  are  safe,  I  will 
leave  England,  and  take  refuge  in  Ireland,  in  Scotland,  or 
with  your  master. "  *• 

Already  James  had  made  preparations  for  carrying  this 
scheme  into  effect.  Dover  had  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  with 
instructions  to  take  charge  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  andDart- 
moath,  who  commanded  the  fleet  there,  had  been  ordered 
to  obey  Dover's  directions  in  all  things  concerning  the  royal 
infant,  and  to  have  a  yacht  manned  by  trusty  sailors  in  readi- 
ness to  sail  for  France  at  a  moment's  notice.***  The  King  now 
sent  positive  orders  that  the  child  should  instantly  be  con- 
veyed to  the  nearest  continental  port.t    Next  to  the  Prince 

*  London  Gaiette,  No?.  29.  Dec.  8.  1688;  Clarendon's  Diary, 
Nov.  29, 80. 

**  Barillon,  Dooember  ^  1688. 

*"  James  to  Dartmouth ,  Nov.  25. 1688.    The  letters  are  in  Dalrymple. 

t  James  to  Dartmouth,  Dee.  1.  i68a» 


1688. 
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CHAP,  of  Wales  the  chief  object  of  anxiety  was  the  Great  Seal.  To 
that  symbol  of  kingly  authority  onr  jurists  have  always 
ascribed  a  peculiar  and  almost  mysterious  importance.  It  is 
held  that,  if  the  Keeper  of  the  Seal  should  af&x  it,  without 
taking  the  royal  pleasure,  to  a  patent  of  peerage  or  to.  a 
pardon,  though  he  may  be  guilty  of  a  high  offence,  the  in- 
strument cannot  be  questioned  by  any  court  of  law,  and  can 
be  annulled  only  by  an  Act  of  Parliament.  James  seems  to 
have  been  afraid  that  his  enemies  might  get  this  organ  of  his 
will  into  their  hands,  and  might  thus  give  a  legal  validity  to 
acts  which  might  affect  him  injuriously.  Nor  will  his  appre- 
hensions be  thought  unreasonable  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  exactly  a  hundred  years  later,  the  Great  Seal  of  a  King 
was  used,  with  the  assent  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  with 
the  approbation  of  many  great  statesmen  and  lawyers,  for 
the  purpose  of  transferring  his  prerogatives  to  his  son.  Lest 
the  talisman  which  possessed  such  formidable  powers  should 
be  abused,  James  determined  that  it  should  be  kept  within 
a  few  yards  of  his  own  closet.  Jeffreys  was  therefore  ordered 
to  quit  the  costly  mansion  which  he  had  lately  built  in  Duke 
Street,  and  to  take  up  his  residence  in  a  small  apartment  at 
WhitehaU.* 

The  King  had  made  all  his  preparations  for  flight,  when 
an  unexpected  impediment  compelled  him  to  postpone  the 
execution  of  his  design.  His  agents  at  Portsmouth  began  to 
entertain  scruples.  Even  Dover,  though  a  member  of  the 
Jesuitical  cabal,  showed  signs  of  hesitation.  Dartmouth  was 
still  less  disposed  to  comply  with  the  royal  wishes.  He  had 
hitherto  been  faithful  to  the  throne,  and  had  done  all  that  he 
could  do,  with  a  disaffected  fleet,  and  in  the  face  of  an  ad- 
verse wind,  to  prevent  the  Dutch  from  landing  in  England t 
bat  he  was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
was  by  no  means  friendly  to  the  policy  of  that  government 
which  he  thought  himself  bound  in  duty  and  honour  to 
defend.  The  mutinous  temper  of  the  of&cers  and  men  under 
his  command  had  caused  him  much  anxiety;  and  he  had  been 
greatly  relieved  by  the  news  that  a  free  Parliament  had  been 

*  LuUrell's  Diary. 
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convoked,  and  tliat  Commissioners  had  been  named  to  treat  chap. 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange.    The  joy  was  clamorous  through — ^b^.  " 
out  the  fleet.    An  address,   warmly  thanking  the  King  for 
these  gracious  concessions  to  public  feeling,  was  drawn  up 
on  board  of  the  flag  ship.     The  Admiral  signed  first.    Thirty- 
eight  Captains  wrote  their  names  under  his.    This  paper  On 
its  way  to  Whitehall  crossed  the  messenger  who  brought  to 
Portsmouth  the  order  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  in- 
stantly be  conveyed  to  France.     Dartmouth  learned,    with 
bitter  grief  and  resentment,    that  the  free  Parliament,   the 
general  amnesty,  the  negotiation,  were  all  parts  of  a  great 
fraud  on  the  nation,  and  that  in  this  fraud  he  was  expected  to 
be  an  accomplice.    In  a  pathetic  and  manly  letter  he  declared  ^"^^^^  ,g. 
that  he  had  already  carried  his  obedience  to  the  farthest  fuses  to 
point  to  which  a  Protestant  and  an  Englishman  could  go.  "pince  of 
To  put  the  heir  apparent  of  the  British  crown  into  the  hands  JJ[*'«« 
of  Lewis  would  be  nothing  less  than  treason  against  the  mo-  France, 
narchy.     The  nlition,  already  too  much  alienated  from  the 
Sovereign,   would  be  roused  to  madness.      The  Prince  of 
Wales  would  either  not  return  at  all,  or  would  return  attended 
by  a  French  army.    If  His  Royal  Highness  remained  in  the 
island,    the  worst  that  could  be  apprehended  was  that  he 
would  be  brought  up  a  member  of  the  national  Church;  and 
that  he  might  be  so  brought  up  ought  to  be  the  prayer  of  every 
loyal  subject.      Dartmouth  concluded  by  declaring  that  he 
would  risk  his  life  in  defence  of  the  throne,  but  that  he  would 
be  no  party  to  the  transporting  of  the  Prince  into  France.* 

This  letter  deranged  all  the  projects  of  James.  He  learned 
too  that  he  could  not  on  this  occasion  expect  from  his  Admiral 
even  passive  obedience.  For  Dartmouth  had  gone  so  far  as 
to  station  several  sloops  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Ports- 
mouth with  orders  to  suffer  no  vessel  to  pass  out  unexamined. 

*  Second  Collection  of  Papers,  1688;  Dartmouth's  Letter,  dated 
Decembers.  1688,  will  be  found  in  Dalrymple;  Clarke's  Lire  of  James, 
ii.  238.  Orig.  Mem.  James  accuses  Dartmouth  of  having  got  up  an 
address  from  the  fleet  demanding  a  Parliament.  This  is  a  mere  ca- 
lumny. The  address  is  one  of  thanks  to  the  King  for  having  called 
a  Parliament,  and  was  framed  berore  Dartmouth  had  the  least  suspicion 
that  His  Majesty  was  deceiving  the  nation. 
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^?x  ^*  A  change  of  pl^n  was  necessary.  The  child  must  be  brought 
back  to  London,  and  sent  thence  to  France.  An  interval 
of  some  days  n^nst  elapse  before  this  could  be  done.  During 
that  interval  the  public  mind  muj^t  be  amused  by  the  hope 
of  a  Parliament  and  the  semblance  pf  a  negotiation.  Writs 
were  sent  out  for  the  elections.  Trumpeters  went  backward 
and  forward  between  the  capital  and  the  Dutch  headquarters. 
At  len^h  passes  for  the  King's  Commissioners  arrived;  and 
the  three  Lords  set  out  on  their  embassy. 

They  left  the  capital  in  a  state  of  fearful  distraction.  The 
passions  which,  during  three  troubled  years,  had  been  gra* 
dually  gathering  force,  now,  emancipated  from  the  restraint 
of  fear,  and  stimulated  by  victory  and  sympathy,  showed 
themselves  without  disguise,  even  in  the  precincts  of  the  royal 
dwelling.  The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  bill  against 
the  Earl  of  Salisbury  for  turning  Papist.  *  The  Lord  Mayor 
ordered  the  houses  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  City  to  be 
searched  fpr  arms.  The  mob  broke  into  the  house  of  one 
respectable  pderchant  who  held  the  unpopular  faith,  in  order 
to  ascertain  whether  he  had  not  run  a  mine  from  his  cellars 
under  the  neighbouring  parish  churcl^,  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing  up  pardon  and  congregation.**  The  hawkers  bawled 
about  the  streets  a  hue  and  cry  after  Father  Petre,  who  had 
withdrawn  himself,  and  not  before  it  was  time,  from  his 
apartments  in  the  palace.***  Wharton's  celebrated  song,  with 
many  adcUtional  verses,  was  chaunjbed  more  loudly  than  ever 
in  all  the  streets  of  the  capital.  The  very  sentinels  who 
guarded  the  palace  hummed,  as  they  paced  their  rpunds, 

**  The  English  copfusion  to  Popery  irinV , 
LUIibullero  buUen  a  la." 

Forged    ^bc  sccrct  prosscs  of  London  worked  without  ceasing.  Many 
matio  '    P^P^^  daily  came  into  circulation  by  means  which  the  magis- 
tracy could  not  discover,  or  would  not  check.    One  of  these 
has  been  preserved  from  oblivion  by  the  fikjilful  audacity  with 

*  LuttreU's  Diary.  **  Ad^a,  Dee.  ^.  1688. 

***  The  Nuncio  says,  "Se  )o  avesse  fatto  prima  di  ora,  per  il  R6ne 
sarebbe  slato  meglio." 
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which  it  was  writtepi,  and  by  the  immense  effect  which  it  pro*  ^9^' 
dnced.  It  purported  to  be  a  supplemental  decimation  imdfir  "H^T" 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  Princis  of  Orange :  but  it  was  writttM 
in  a  style  yery  different  from  th^t  of  his  genuine  inAnif<9Sto« 
Vengeance  a^en  from  the  usages  of  Chnstian  fnd  dyilised 
nations  was  denounced  against  all  Papists  who  shonld  dwie  to 
espouse  the  royal  cause.  They  should  be  treated,  not  as 
soldiers  orgenUjepien,  but  as  freebooters.  The  ferodty  and 
liceutiousness  of  the  invading  army,  which  had  hitherto  been 
restrained  witih  a  strong  hand,  should  be  let  loo^e  on  them. 
Good  Protestants,  and  especially  those  who  inhabited  the 
capital,  were  adjured,  as  they  valued  all  that  was  dear  to 
them,  and  commanded,  on  ppril  of  the  Prince's  highest  dis- 
pleasure, to  seize,  disarm,  and  imprison  their  Roman  Ca- 
tholic neighbours.  This  document,  it  is  said,  was  found  by 
a  Whig  bookseller  one  morning  under  his  ^op  door.  He 
made  haste  to  print  it.  Many  <:opies  were  dispersed  by  the 
post,  and  passed  rafndly  from  hand  to  hand.  Discerning 
men  had  no  difl&culty  in  pronouncing  it  a  fosg^  devised 
by  some  nnquiet  and  unprincipled  adventurer,  8|i<;h  as,  in 
troubled  times,  are  always  busy  in  the  foulest  and  darkest 
offices  of  faction.  But  the  multitude  was  completely  duped. 
Indeed  to  such  a  height  had  national  and  religious  feeliug 
been  excited  against  ^e  Irish  Papists  that  most  of  those  who 
believed  the  spurious  proclamation  to  be  genuine  were  in- 
clined to  applaud  it  as  a  seasonable  exhibition  of  vigour. 
When  it  was  known  tliat  no  such  document  had  really  pro- 
ceeded from  William,  men  asked  mudously  what  impostor 
had  so  daringly  and  so  successfully  personated  lus  Highness. 
Some  suspected  Ferguson,  others  Johnson.  At  letigth, 
after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven  y^arp,  Hugh  Speke  arrowed 
the  forgery,  and  demanded  from  the  House  of  Brunswick 
a  reward  for  so  eminent  a  serviee  rendered  to  the  Protestant 
religion.  He  asserted,  in  the  toi^eof  a  man  who  poocj^ivos 
himself  to  have  done  something  eminently  virtuons  and 
honourable,  that^  whei^  the  Dutch  Invasion  hlld  thrown  White- 
hall into  consternation,  he  had  offered  his  servioes  to  the 
Court,  had  pretended  to  be  estranged  from  the  Wh{^,  i^d 
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^^xT*  ^*^  promised  to  act  as  a  spy,  upon  them;  that  he  had  thus 
iw8^    obtained  admittance  to  the  royal  closet,  had  vowed  fidelity, 
had  been  promised  large  pecuniary  rewards,  and  had  pro- 
cured blank  passes  which  enabled  him  to  travel  backwards 
across  the  hostile  lines.    All  these  things  he  protested  that 
he  had  done  solely  in  order  that  he  might,  unsuspected,  aim 
a  deadly  blow  at  the  government,    and  produce  a  violent 
outbreak  of  popular  feeling  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
The  forged  proclamation  he  claimed  as  one  of  his  contri- 
vances:  but  whether  his  claim  were  well  founded  may  bo 
doubted.    He  delayed  to  make  it  so  long  that  we  may  reason- 
ably suspect  him  of  having  waited  for  the  death  of  those  who 
could  confute  him;  and  he  produced  no  evidence  but  his  own.* 
Risinis  ia       While  theso  things  happened  in  London,  every  post  from 
^arta^of    ®"^®T  P*'^  o^  *^®  country  brought  tidings  of  some  new  in- 
the         surrection.    Lumley  had  seized  Newcastle.    The  inhabitants 
coaniry,  ^^^  welcomed  him  with  transport.    The  statue  of  the  King, 
which  stood  on  a  lofty  pedestal  of  marble,  had  been  pulled 
down  and  hurled  into  the  Tyne.    The  third  of  December  was 
long  remembered  at  Hull  as  the  town  taking  day*    That  place 
had  a  garrison  commanded  by  Lord  Langdale,  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic.   The  Protestant  officers  concerted  with  the  magistracy 
a  plan  of  revolt:  Langdale  and  his  adherents  were  arrested^ 
and  soldiers  and  citizens  united  in  declaring  for  the  Protestant 
religion  and  a  free  Parliament.  •• 

The  Eastern  counties  were  up.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
attended  by  three  hundred  gentlemen  armed  and  mounted, 
appeared  in  the  stately  market-place  of  Norwich.  The  Mayor 
and  Aldermen  met  him  there,  and  engaged  to  stand  by  him 
against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.***  Lord  Herbert  of  Cher- 
bury  and  Sir  Edward  Harley  took  up  arms  in  Worcestershire.! 

See  the  Secret  History  of  the  Revolution,  by  Hugh  Speke,  ills. 
In  the  LondoD  Library  is  a  copy  or  this  rare  work  with  a  manuscript  note 
which  seems  to  he  in  Speke*s  own  hand. 

**  Brand's  History  of  Newcastle;  TickelPs  History  of  Hull. 
***  An  account  of  what  passed  at  Norwich  may  still  be  seen  in  several 
eollections  on  the  original  broadside.    See  also  the  Fourth  Collection  of 
Papers,  1688. 

.     Jt  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  23S. ;  MS.  Memoir  of  the  Harley  family 
in  the  Mackintosh  CoUection. 
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Bristol,  the  second  city  of  the  realm,  opened  its  gates  to  chap, 
Shrewsbury.  Trelawney,  the  Bishop^  who  had  entirely  an-  ^^  * 
learned  in  the  Tower  the  doctrine  of  nonresistance,  was  the 
first  to  welcome  the  Prince's  troops.  Such  was  the  temper  of 
the  inhabitants  that  it  was  thought  unnecessary  to  leave  any 
garrison  among  them.*  The  people  of  Gloucester  rose  and 
delivered  Lovelace  from  confinement.  An  irregular  army 
soon  gathered  round  him.  Some  of  his  horsemen  had  only 
halters  for  bridles.  Many  of  his  infantry  had  only  clubs  for 
weapons.  But  this  force,  such  as  it  was,  marched  unopposed 
through  counties  once  devoted  to  the  House  of  Stuart,  and 
at  length  entered  Oxford  in  triumph.  The  magistrates  came 
in  state  to  welcome  the  insurgents.  The  University  itself, 
exasperated  by  recent  injuries,  was  little  disposed  to  pass  cen- 
sures on  rebellion.  Already  some  of  the  Heads  of  Houses 
had  despatched  one  of  their  number  to  assure  the  Prince  of 
Orange  that  they  were  cordially  with  him,  and  that  they 
would  gladly  coin  their  plate  for  his  service.  The  Whig 
Chief,  therefore,  rode  through  the  capital  of  Toryism 
amidst  general  acclamation.  Before  him  the  drums  beat 
LillibuUero.  Behind  him  came  a  long  stream  of  horse 
and  foot.  The  whole  High  Street  was  gay  with  orange  ribands. 
For  already  the  orange  riband  had  the  double  signification 
'Which,  after  the  lapse  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  years,  it  still 
retains.  Already  it  was  the  emblem  of  the  Protestant  English- 
man of  civil  and  religious  freedom,  to  the  Boman  GathoUc 
Celt  of  subjugation  and  persecution.** 

While  foes  were  thus  rising  up  all  round  the  King,  friends 
were  fast  shrinking  from  his  side.  The  idea  of  resist- 
ance had  become  familiar  to  every  mind.  Many  who  had 
been  struck  with  horror  when  they  heard  of  the  first  defections 
now  blamed  themselves  for  having  been  so  slow  to  discern  the 
signs  of  the  times.    There  was  no  longer  any  difficulty  or 

*  Citters ,  Dee.  A.  1688.  letter  of  the  Bishop  of  Bristol  to  the  Prioce 
of  Orange*  Dee.  5. 1688,  in  Dalrymple. 

-  Citters,  ~^*  1688;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dee.  11.;  Song  on  Lord 
Lovelace's  entry  into  Oxford ,  1688;  Burnet,  i.  193. 
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CHAP,  danger  in  repiuring  to  William.  The  King,  in  calling  on  the 
'  i^^  nation  to  elect  representatives,  had,  by  impUcation,  authorised 
all  men  to  repair  to  the  places  where  they  had  votes  or  interest; 
and  many  of  those  places  were  already  occupied  by  invaders 
or  insurgents.  Clarendon  eagerly  caught  at  this  opportunity 
of  deserting  the  falling  cause.  He  knew  that  his  speech  in  the 
Council  of  Peers  had  given  deadly  offence:  and  he  was  mor- 
tified by  finding  that  he  was  not  to  be  one  of  the  royal  Com- 
missioners. He  had  estates  in  Wiltshire.  He  determined  that 
his  son ,  the  son  of  whom  he  had  lately  spoken  with  grief  and 
horror,  should  be  a  candidate  for  that  county;  and,  under 
pretence  of  looking  after  the  election,  he  set  out  for  the  West. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  the  Eari  of  Oxford,  and  by 
others  who  had  hitherto  disclaimed  all  connection  with  the 
Prince's  enterprise.* 

By  this  lime  the  invaders,  steadily  though  slowly  advancing, 
were  within  seventy  miles  of  London.  Though  midwinter 
was  approaching,  the  weather  was  fine ;  the  way  was  pleasant; 
and  the  turf  of  Salisbury  Plain  seemed  luxuriously  smooth  to 
men  who  had  been  toiling  through  the  miry  ruts  of  the  Devon- 
shire and  Somersetshire  highways*  The  route  of  the  army  lay 
close  by  Stonehenge;  and  regiment  after  regiment  halted  to 
examine  that  mysterious  ruin,  celebrated  all  over  the  Conti- 
nent as  the  greatest  wonder  of  our  island.  William  entered 
Salisbury  with  the  same  military  pomp  which  he  had  displayed 
at  Exeter,  and  was  lodged  there  in  the  palace  which  the  King 
had  occupied  a  few  days  before.** 
joinrthe  His  train  was  now  swelled  by  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and 
sliSbuiy.  ^*^"or^>  *°^  ^y  otl^^r  men  of  high  rank,  who  had,  till  within 
a  few  days,  been  considered  as  zealous  Royalists.  Citters  also 
made  his  appearance  at  the  Dutch  head  quarters.  He  had 
been  during  some  weeks  almost  a  prisoner  in  his  house ,  near 
Whitehall,  under  the  constant  observation  of  relays  of  spies. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  those  spies,  or  perhaps  by  their  help,  he  had 
succeeded  in  obtaining  fhll  and  accurate  intelligence  of  all  that 
passed  in  the  palace ;  and  now,  full  fraught  with  valuable  in- 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  2, 3,  4,  5. 1688. 
**  Wbiule's  Exact  Diary}  Eacbard's  History  of  the  RcTolutioiu 
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formatioii  about  men  and  things,  he  came  to  assist  the  dell-  c^^^* 
berations  of  WilHam.* 


1688. 

Thus  finr  the  Piinee's  enterprise  had  prospered  beyoad  the  ousen- 
antidpatioM  of  the  most  sangaine.    And  now,  according  to  "j^*^"  ^^ 
the  general  law  which  goTemahnmian  affairs,  prosperitj  began  Princa'i 
to  prodnce  disnnion.    The  Englishmen  assembled  at  Sfdis-  ^*'"^' 
bnry  were  divided  into  two  parties.    One  party  consisted  of 
Whigs  who  had  always  regarded  the  doctrines  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  of  indefeasible  hereditary  right  as  slavish  supersti- 
tions.   Many  of  them  hod  passed  years  in  exile.   All  had  been 
long  shut  out  from  pairticipation  in  the  favours  of  the  erown. 
They  now  exulted  in  the  near  prospect  of  greatness  and  of 
vei^eaace.    Burning  with  resentment,  flushed  with  victory 
and  hope,  they  would  hear  of  no  compromise.    Nothing  less 
than  the  deposition  of  their  enemy  would  content  them:  nor 
can  it  be  disputed  that  herein  tiiey  were  perfectly  consistent. 
They  had  exerted  themsekesy  aise  years  earlier y  to  exclude 
him  frmn  the  throne,  because  ihef  thought  it  likely  that  he 
would  be  a  bad  King.  It  could  therefore  scarcely  be  expected 
that  they  would  willingly  leave  him  on  the  throne^  now  that  he 
had  tamed  out  a  fSeur  wone  King  than  any  reasonable  man 
could  have  antidpatedw 

On  the  other  band,  not  a  few  of  WilHam*s  followers  were 
cealons  Tories^  who  had,  till  very  recently,  held  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance  in>  Hie  most  absolute  form,  but  whose  futh  in 
that  doctrine  had,  for  a  moment,  given  way  to  the  strong 
passioM  excited  by  the  ingratitude  of  the  King  andr  by  the 
peril  of  (ire  Chimrh.  No  situation  could  be  mone  painAiLor 
perplexing  than  that  of  the  old  Cavalier  who  fonndhimietf  in 
arms  agssnst  the  throne.  The  scruples  which  had  not<pre* 
vented  him  from  repurii^  to  the  Dutdi  camp  began  to  ttft^ 
meat  him  cmelly  as  soon  as  he  was  there;  1^  mind  ni&sgave 
him  that  he  had  committed  a  crime.  At  all  events  he  had  ex- 
posed himsdfto' reproach,  by  acting  in^ametrical  opposition 
to  Uie  prolesstoni^  of  his  whole  life*  He  fsit  insnrmountaible 
disgust  for  his  new  allies.  They  were  people  whom,  ever 
since  he  could  remember,  he  had  been  reviling  and  perse- 

*  Gittert,  Nov.  if,  Deo^  A*«  *^^ 
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CflAP.  cuting,  Presbyterians,  Independents,  Anabaptists,  old  sol^eri 
*^  of  Cromwell,  brisk  boys  of  Shaftesbury,  accomplices  in  the 
Kye  House  Plot,  captains  of  the  Western  Insurrection.  He 
naturally  wished  to  find  out  some  salvo  which  might  sooth  his 
conscience,  which  might  vindicate  his  consistency,  and  which 
might  put  a  distinction  between  him  and  the  crew  of  schisma- 
tical  rebels  whom  he  had  always  despised  and  abhorred,  but 
with  whom  he  was  now  in  danger  of  being  confounded.  He 
therefore  disclaimed  with  vehemence  all  thought  of  taking  the 
crown  from  that  anointed  head  which  the  ordinance  of  heaven, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  had  made  sacred.  HiA 
dearest  wish  was  to  see  a  reconciliation  effected  on  terms 
which  would  not  lower  the  royal  dignity.  He  was  no  traitor. 
He  was  not,  in  truth,  resisting  the  kingly  authority*  He  was  in 
arms  only  because  he  was  convinced  that  the  best  service  which 
could  be  rendered  to  the  throne  was  to  rescue  His  Majesty, 
by  a  little  gentle  coercion,  from  the  hands  of  wicked  counsellors. 
The  evils  which  the  mutual  animosity  of  these  factions 
tended  to  produce  were,  to  a  great  extent,  averted  by  the 
ascendency  and  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Prince.  Surrounded 
by  eager  disputants,  officious  advisers,  abject  flatterers^ 
vigilant  spies,  malicious  talebearers ,  he  remained  serene  and 
inscrutable.  He  preserved  silence  while  silence  was  possible. 
When  he  was  forced  to  speak,  the  earnest  and  peremptory 
tone  in  which  he  uttered  his  well  weighed  opinions  soon 
silenced  everybody  else.  Whatever  some  of  his  too  zealous 
adherents  might  say,  he  uttered  not  a  word  indicating  any 
design  on  the  English  crown.  He  was  doubtless  well  aware 
that  between  him  and  that  crown  were  still  interposed  ob- 
stades  which  no  prudence  might  be  able  to  surmount,  and 
which  a  single  false  step  would  make  insurmountable.  His 
only  cha>nce  of  obtaining  the  splendid  prize  was  not  to  seize  it 
rudely,  but  to  wait  till,  without  any  appearance  of  exertion 
or  stratagem  on  his  part,  his  secret  wish  should  be  accom- 
plished by  the  force  of  circumstances,  by  the  blunders  of  his 
opponents,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
Those  who  ventured  to  interrogate  him  learned  nothing,  and 
yet  could  not  accuse  him  of  shuffling.    He  quietly  referred 
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Ihem  to  his  Declaration,  and  assured  them  that  lus  views  had  <^'* 
undergone  no  change  since  that  instrument  had  been  drawn  - 
up.  So  skilfully  did  he  manage  his  followers  that  their  discord 
seems  rather  to  have  strengthened  than  to  have  weakened  his 
hands :  but  it  broke  forth  with  violence  when  his  control  was 
withdrawn )  interrupted  the  harmony  of  convivial  meetings, 
and  did  not  respect  even  the  sanctity  of  the  house  of  God. 
Clarendon,  who  tried  to  hide  from  others  and  from  himself, 
by  an  ostentatious  display  of  loyal  sentiments,  the  plain  fact 
that  he  was  a  rebel,  was  shocked  to  hear  some  of  his  new 
associates  laughing  over  their  wine  at  the  royal  amnesty  which 
had  just  been  graciously  offered  to  them.  They  wanted  no 
pardon,  they  said.  They  would  make  the  King  ask  pardon 
before  they  had  done  with  him.  Still  more  alarming  and 
disgusting  to  every  good  Tory  was  an  incident  which  hap- 
pened at  Salisbury  Cathedral.  As  soon  as  the  officiating 
minister  began  to  read  the  collect  for  the  King,  Burnet, 
among  whose  many  good  qualities  self-command  and  a  fine 
sense  of  the  becoming  cannot  be  reckoned,  rose  from  his 
knees,  sate  down  in  his  stall,  and  uttered  some  contemptuous 
noises  which  disturbed  the  devotions  of  the  congregation.* 

In  a  short  time  the  factions  which  divided  the  Prince's 
c^mp  had. an  opportunity  of  measoring  their  strength.  The 
royid  Commissioners  were  on  their  way  to  him.  Several  days 
had  elapsed  since  they  had  been  appointed;  and  it  was 
thought  strange  that,  in  a  case  of  such  urgency,  there  should 
be  such  delay.  But  in  truth  neither  James  nor  William  was 
desirous  that  negotiations  should  speedily  commence;  for 
James  wished  only  to  gfun  time  sufficient  for  sending  his  wife 
and  son  into  France;  and  the  position  of  William  became 
every  day  more  commanding.  At  length  the  Prince  caused  it 
to  be  notified  to  the  Commissioners  that  he  would  meet  them 
at  Hungerford.  He  probably  selected  this  place  because, 
lying  at  an  equal  distance  from  Salisbury  and  from  Oxford,  it 
was  well  situated  for  a  rendezvous  of  his  most  important  adhe- 
rents. At  Salisbury  were  those  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland  or  had  joined  him  in 

*  QarendoQ's  Diary,  Deo.  6, 1. 1688. 
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^ixf'  *^^  West;  aAd  at  Oxlbtd  vret^  many  cbiefs  of  the  Northern 
imm^eotion. 


1«88. 

The  Late  on  Thursday^  tike  sixth  of  I>eceinbe)^,  hd  reaehed  Hun- 

wichM    g€lrford.    The  litfle  towil  Was  soow  crowded  with  m^  of  rank 
Hunger-  and  note  who  canie  tkithet  fi<6m  6pposite  quiurtei'd.     The 
Frinee  was  escorted  by  a  strong  body  of  troop's.  The  trt)WBem 
Lords  brought  imih  them  htiridreds  of  irregular  cavalry, 
whose  accoutrements  and  horseitosuiship  moved  the  mirth  of 
men  accustomed  to  the  splendid  dispect  and  ffiACt>  miovements 
of  regular  armies.* 
?  Reid^        While  the  Prince  lay  at  Hungerford  a  Shatp  encounter 
*"«•        took  place  between  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  his  troops  and 
six  hundred  Irish,  wha  were  posted  at  Residing.    The  supe- 
rior cQseipline  of  the  invaders  w^  signally  proved  on  this 
occasion*    Though  greatly  outnuilibered,  they,  at  ofiisi  onsets 
droTe  the  King's  forces  in  confusion  lihrough  the  i^eets  of  the 
town  into  the  market-place.    I'here  the  Irish  attempted  to 
rally;  but,  being  vigorously  attacked  in  front  and  fired  upon 
at  the  satme  time  by  the  inhelbitants  from  the  -^ndoWs  of  the 
neighbouring  houses,  th^  sbon  lost  heart,  and  fied  with  the 
loss  of  their  colours  tod  of  fifty  men.    Of  the  cdnquerOrs  only 
five  fell.    The  satisfaotioil  which  this  news  gShreto  the  Lords 
and  gentlemen  who*  had  jcribed  \^[lli&m  waS' unmixed.  There 
was  nothing  in  what  had  happened  to  gall  theu^  national  feel- 
ings.   The  Dutch  had  not  beabeii  theEnglvsh,  but  had  as- 
sisted an  English  town  to  free  itself  from!  the  insupportable 
dominion'  ^the  Irish.** 
TheKing*s       On  the  moming  of  Saturday,  the  eighth  of  December, 
sionm"'  the  King's  Conmnssiofners  i^eached  Hunge^ord.  The  Prince's 
Hui^'er-'  ^^^7  guard  wAs  drawn  up  to  receive  them  with  military  re- 
ford,       spect.    Bentnttk  welcomed  them,  and  proposed  to  conduct 
them  immediate^  to  his  master*    They  expressed  a  hope  that 
the  Prince  would  favour  them  with  a  private  audietfce;  but 
they  w^ei^  informed  that  he  h»d  resolved  to  hear  liiem  and 
answer  tbem  in  public.    They  were  ushered  into  his  bed- 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  1. 1688. 

*•  History  of  the  Des6nion;   Cftierd,  Dec.  ft.  1688;   Exact  Diary; 
Oldmixon,  160. 
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chamb^,  wher0  they  found  him  suirounded  hj  a  crowd  of  ^^' 
noblemen  and  gentlemen.  Hallfaac,  whp^e  r^nk,  age,  ^d  abili-  i«S. 
ties  ^9tai}^dl4?itP  precedence,  was  sppkesman.  Tl^propo-Regotu- 
sition  which  the  Commissioners  had  been  instructed  tq  makt^o^. 
wa?  tli^  ^^  ppi^ts  }n  dispute  should  be  referred  to  U^Q  ?^lia- 
ment)  for  wbip)^  the  writs  were  already  sealing,  and  tbi^t  in  the 
mean  two  ^e  Prince's  army  would  not  come  ifvithin  ^Wij  pr 
forty  iQijl^q  9f  London.  Halifax,  having  explf^in^d  4^t  tfii?  was 
l^eb^is  QQ  wMcb  h^  and  his  colleagues  were  prepared  to  treaty 
put  into  TV^illii^'s  bi^ds  a  letter  from  the  King,  and  retired- 
William  op^n^d  the  letter  and  seemed  unusuaUj  moypd.  It 
was  y^fi  ftrgt  iptte?  ^hiehh^  had  received  fromhif  faUier-n^- 
law  sin(<^  t^@7  hf^d  beepTne  ayowed  enemies.  Onc/e  they  ^^ 
be^n  Pn  good  %^^'^9  and  bad  written  to  eadi  otbe?  fi^iUiMrly; 
nor  b^  tb?y»  ^y^^  when  tbey  bad  begun  tp  regi^rd  Wrb 
other  .witb  snspipipn  Wid  ayersion,  banished  fjMwn  tbpir  cor- 
respondenc)^  tho^p  fornMI  of  )4ndnes8  whipb  persons  n^f^ly 
relate  by  blopd  imd  mvwge  ppmmonly  nap.  The  lettpr 
wbipb  the  Conun5?sipnpr9  bad  brovght  was  dmvn  pp  <»y  i^ 
sec?ptiW7  in  diplomatic  f orw  and  }n  tbp  Frppcb  IwwWf't  "  I 
hayp  had  many  letters  from  thp  KSpg,"  spid  William,  "bpt 
they  werp  rif  In  English  t  wd  h  his  own  b.w<it**  Ho  ■PPl^6 
with  A  spnf^ibiliiy  wbicb  bp  was  Jittt^  in  tb®  habit  of  displaying* 

Perhaps  be  thought  at  tbs^  WPmept  bpw  mpph  r^rppri(i  Ws 
entprprige,  just,  beneficent,  pnd  necessary  as  it  wa^,  must 
brip^  pn  blni  und  on  the  wife  who  vps  deyotpd  to  biPr  Per- 
hpps  he  repined  at  the  hard  fate  whfcb  had  placed  b^  i9  9Pcb 
a  situation  tbpt  he  could  fulfil  his  public  duties  only  by  br^a];:- 
ing  tbTPPgl^  domestic  ties,  and  envied  the  happier  popdition  of 
thpse  ^hp  ^e  not  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  nations  find 
Cbprcbps^  But  such  thoughts,  if  they  rose  in  his  mind,  were 
firmly  suppressed.  He  requested  the  Lords  and  gentlpmpn 
whom  he  had  convoked  pn  this  occasion  to  cpnsult  togetWy 
unre^tniined  by  his  pre^enpe,  as  to  the  answear  which  ougbt  to 
be  returned.  To  lumself,  however,  bp  reserved  tfie  ppi^pr 
of  dedding  in  tbe  last  rp^P]i:»  after  hparingtbpii^ppiinip^  He 
then  left  them,  and  retired  toLittlecote  Hall,  a  manor  house 
situated  about  two  miles  off,  and  renowned  down  tp  puc. 
Ifaodtttay,  History,  UU  2% 
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CH^.  own  times,  not  more  on  account  of  its  venerable  architecture 
— iggj^and  furniture   than  on  account  of  a  horrible  and  myste- 
rious crime  which  was  perpetrated  there  in  the  da3r8  of  the 
Tudors/ 

Before  he  left  Hungerford ,  he  was  told  that  Halifax  had 
expressed  »  great  desire  to  see  Burnet.  In  this  desire  there 
was  nothing  strange ;  for  Halifax  and  Burnet  had  long  been 
on  terms  of  friendship.  No  two  men,  indeed,  could  resemble 
each  other  less.  Burnet  was  utterly  destitute  of  delicacy  and 
tact.  Halifax*s  taste  was  fastidious,  and  his  sense  of  the 
ludicrous  morbidly  quick.  Burnet  viewed  every  act  and 
every  character  through  a  medium  distorted  and  coloured  by 
party  spirit.  The  tendency  of  Halifax's  mind  was  always  to 
see  the  faults  of  his  allies  more  strongly  than  the  faults  of  his 
opponents.  Burnet  was,  with  all  his  infirmities,  and  through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  a  life  passed  in  circumstances  no4  very 
favourable  to  piety,  a  sincerely  pious  man.  The  sceptic^ 
and  sarcastic  Halifax  lay  under  the  imputation  of  infidelity. 
Halifax  therefore  often  incurred  Bumet*s  indignant  censure; 
and  Burnet  was  often  the  butt  of  Halifax's  keen  and  polished 
pleasantry.  Yet  they  were  drawn  to  each  other  by  a  mutual 
attraction,  liked  each  other's  conversation,  appreciated  each 
other's  abilities,  interchanged  opinions  freely,  and  inter- 
changed also  good  offices  in  perilous  times.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, merely  from  personal  regard  that  Halifax  now  wished 
to  see  his  old  acquaintance.  The  Commissioners  must  have 
been  anxious  to  know  what  was  the  Prince's  real  aim.  He 
had  refused  to  see  them  in  private;  and  little  could  be  learned 
from  what  he  might  say  in  a  formal  and  public  interview. 
Almost  all  those  who  were  admitted  to  his  confidence  were 
men  taciturn  and  impenetrable  as  himself.  Burnet  was  the 
only  exception.  He  was  notoriously  garrulous  and  indiscreet. 
Yet  circumstances  had  made  it  necessary  to  trust  him ;  and 
he  would  doubtless,  under  the  dexterous  management  of 
Halifax,  have  poured  out  secrets  as  fast  as  words.  William 
knew  tids  well,  and,  when  he  was  informed  that  Halifax  was 

*  See  a  ?ery  interesting  note  on  the  fifth  canto  of  Sir  Walter  Scott'f 
Bokeby.  f  » 
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asking  for  tbe  Doctor,  could  not  rdfram  from  exclaiming,  chap* 
"If  they  get  together  there  will  be  fine  tattling."  Burnet  was  ^^^ 
forbidden  to  see  the  Commissioners  in  private;  but  he  was 
assured  in  very  courteous  terms  that  his  fidelity  was  re- 
garded by  the  Prince  as  above  all  suspicion;  and,  that  there 
niight  be  no  ground  for  complaint,  the  prohibition  was  made 
general. 

That  afternoon  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whose  advice 
William  had  asked  met  in  the  great  room  of  the  principal  inn 
at  Hungerford.  Oxford  was  placed  in  the  chair;  and  the 
King*s  overtures  were  taken  into  consideration.  It  soon 
appeared  that  the  assembly  was  divided  into  two  parties,  a 
party  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with  the  King,  and  a  party 
bent  on  his  destruction.  The  latter  party  had  the  numerical 
superiority:  but  it  was  observed  that  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all 
the  English  nobles  was  supposed  to  enjoy  the  largest  share 
of  William's  confidence,  though  a  Whig,  sided  on  this  occa- 
sion with  the  Tories.  After  much  altercation  the  question 
was  put.  The  majority  was  for  rejecting  the  proposition 
which  the  royal  Commissioners  had  been  instructed  to  make. 
The  resolution  of  the  assembly  was  r^orted  to  the  Prince  at 
Littlecote.  On  no  occasion  during  the  whole  course  of  his 
eventful  life  did  he  show  more  prudence  and  self-command. 
He  could  not  wish  the  negotiation  to  succeed.  But  he  was  far 
too  wise  a  man  not  to  know  that,  if  unreasonable  demands 
made  by  him  should  cause  it  to  fail,  public  feeling  would  no 
longer  be  on  his  side.  He  therefore  overruled  the  opinion 
of  his  too  eager  followers,  and  declared  his  determination  to 
treat  on  the  basis  proposed  by  the  King.  Many  of  the  Lords 
and  gentlemen  assembled  at  Hungerford  remonstrated:  a 
whole  day  was  spent  in  bickering:  but  William's  purpose  was 
immovable.  He  declared  himself  willing  to  refer  all  the 
questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  had  just  been 
summoned,  and  not  to  advance  within  fortv  miles  of  London. 
On  his  side  he  made  some  demands  which  even  those  who 
were  least  disposed  to  commend  him  allowed  to  be  moderate. 
He  insisted  that  the  existing  statutes  should  be  obeyed  till 
they  should  be  altered  by  competent  authority ,  and  that  all 

22* 
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CHAP,  persons  who  held  offices  without  a  legal  qualification  should^ 
•  jgg^  be  forthwith  dismissed*  The  deliberations  of  the  Parliament, 
he  justly  conceived »  could  not  be  free  if  it  was  to  sit  8ur> 
rounded  by  Irish  regiments  while  he  and  his  army  lay  at  a 
distance  of  several  marches,  tie  therefore  thought  it  reason- 
able that,  since  his  troops  were  not  to  advance  within  forty 
miles  of  London  on  the  west,  the  King*s  troops  should  fall 
back  as  far  to  the  east.  There  would  thus  be ,  round  the  spot 
where  the  Houses  were  to  meet,  a  wide  <?jircle  of  neutral 
ground,  l^thin  that  circle,  indeed,  there  were  two  fast- 
nesses of  great  importance  to  the  people  of  the  capital,  the 
Tower,  which  commanded  their  dwellings,  and  Tilbury  Fort, 
which  commanded  their  maritime  trade.  It  was  impossible  to 
leave  these  places  ungarrisoned.  William  therefore  proposed 
that  they  should  be  temporarily  entrqsted  to  the  care  of  the 
City  of  London*  It  might  possibly  be  convenient  that,  when 
the  Parliament  assembled,  the  King  should  repair  to  West- 
minster with  a  body  guard.  The  Prince  announced  that,  in 
that  case,  he  should  claim  the  right  of  repairing  thither  also 
with  an  equal  number  of  soldiers.  It  seemed  to  hun  just  that, 
while  mihtary  operations  were  suspended,  both  the  armies 
should  be  considered  as  alike  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
English  nation,  and  should  be  aHke  maintained  out  of  the 
English  revenue.  Lastly,  he  required  some  guarantee  that 
the  King  would  not  take  advantage  of  the  armistice  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  a  French  force  into  England.  The 
point  where  there  was  most  danger  was  Portsmouth.  The 
Prince  did  not  however  insist  that  this  important  fortress 
should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  but  proposed  that  it  should, 
during  the  truce,  be  under  the  government  of  an  of&cer  in 
whom  both  himself  and  James  cotdd  confide. 

The  propositions  of  William  were  framed  with  a  punctili- 
ous fairness,  such  as  might  have  been  expected  rather  from  a 
disinterested  umpire  pronouncing  an  award  than  from  a 
victorious  prince  dictating  to  a  helpless  enemy.  No  ^nlt 
could  be  found  with  them  by  the  partisans  of  the  King.  But 
among  the  Whigs  there  was  much  murmuring.  They  wanted 
no  reconciliation  with  their  old  master.    They  thought  them^ 
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selvefi  Absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  him.  They  were  not  ^^j^^* 
disposed  to  recognise  the  authority  of  a  Parliament  convoked  n^^ 
by  his  Writ.  They  were  averse  to  an  armistice;  and  they 
could  n6t  Conceive  why,  if  there  was  to  be  an  armistice,  it 
should  be  an  armistice  on  equal  terms.  By  all  the  laws  of 
war  the  stronger  party  had  a  right  to  take  advantage  of  his 
strength;  and  what  was  there  in  the  character  of  James  to 
justify  any  extraordinary  indulgence?  Those  who  reasoned 
thus  little  knew  from  how  elevated  a  point  of  view,  and  with 
how  discerning  an  eye,  the  leader  whom  they  censured  con- 
templated the  whole  situation  of  England  and  Europe.  They 
were  eager  to  ruin  James,  and  would  therefore  either  have 
refused  to  treat  with  him  on  any  conditions,  or  have  imposed 
on  him  conditions  insupportably  hard.  To  the  success  of 
William's  vast  and  profound  scheme  of  policy  it  was  necessary 
that  James  should  ruin  himself  by  rejecting  conditions  ostenta- 
tiously liberal.  The  event  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  course 
which  the  majority  of  the  Englishmen  at  Hungerford  were 
inclined  to  condemn. 

Oh  Sunday,  the  ninth  of  December,  the  Prince's  demands 
were  put  in  writing,  and  delivered  to  Halifax.  The  Com- 
missioners dined  at  Littlecote.  A  splendid  assemblage  had 
been  invited  to  meet  them.  The  Old  hall,  hung  with  coats 
of  mail  which  had  seen  the  wars  of  the  Roses,  and  with  por- 
traits of  gallants  who  had  adorned  the  Court  of  Philip  and 
Mary,  was  now  crowded  with  Peers  and  Generals.  In  such  a 
throAg  a  short  questioh  and  answer  might  be  exchanged  with- 
out attracting  notice  Halifax  seized  this  opportunity,  the 
first  Which  had  presented  itself,  of  extracting  all  that  Burnet 
knew  or  thought.  "What  is  it  that  you  want?"  said  the 
dexterotis  diplomatist;  "do  you  wish  to  get  the  King  into 
your  power?"  "Not  at  all,"  said  Burnet;  "we  would  not  do 
the  least  harm  to  his  person."  "And  if  he  were  to  go  away  ?  " 
said  Halifkx*  "There  is  nothing,"  said  Burnet,  "so  much 
to  be  wisfied."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Burnet  expressed 
the  general  sentiment  of  the  Whigs  in  the  Prince's  camp. 
They  were  all  desirous  that  James  should  fly  from  the  country: 
but  only  a  few  of  the  wisest  among  them  understood  how 
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cnAp.  important  it  was  that  his  flight  should  be  ascribed  by  the 
-  jgg^"  ■  nation  to  his  own  folly  and  perverseness ,  and  not  to  harsh 
usage  and  well  grounded  apprehension.  It  seems  probable 
that,  even  in  the  extremity  to  which  he  was  now  reduced,  all 
his  enemies  united  would  have  been  unable  to  effect  his  com- 
plete overthrow  had  he  not  been  his  own  worst  enemy:  but, 
while  his  Commissioners  were  labouring  to  save  him,  he  was 
labouring  as  earnestly  to  make  all  their  efforts  useless.* 
The  His  plans  were  at  length  ripe  for  execution.    The  pre- 

and  "'^     tended  negotiation  had  answered  its  purpose.    On  the  same 
of  wal«f  ^y  ^^  "^hich  the  three  Lords  reached  Hungerford  the  Prince 
seat  to     of  Wales  arrived  at  Westminster,    It  had  been  intended  that 
rancc    ^^  ghould  comc  ovcr  Londou Bridge;  and  some  Irish  troops 
were  sent  to  Southwark  to  meet  him.    But  they  were  received 
by  a  great  multitude  with  such  hooting  and  execration  that 
they  thought  it  advisable  to  retire  with  all  speed.    The  poor 
child  crossed  the  Thames  at  Kingston,  and  was  brought  into 
Whitehall  so  privately  that  many  believed  him  to  be  still  at 
Portsmouth.** 

To  send  him  and  the  Queen  out  of  the  country  without 
delay  was  now  the  first  object  of  James.  But  who  could  be 
trusted  to  manage  the  escape?  Dartmouth  was  the  most 
loyal  of  Protestant  Tories ;  and  Dartmouth  had  refused. 
Dover  was  a  creature  of  the  Jesuits ;  and  even  DoVer  had 
hesitated.  It  was  not  very  easy  to  find  an  Englishman  of  rank 
and  honour  who  would  undertake  to  place  the  heir  apparent 
of  the  English  crown  in  the  hands  of  the  King  of  France.  In 
these  circumstances,  James  bethought  him  of  a  French  noble- 
Laazun.  ^^^  ^^^  then  resided  in  London,  Antonine,  Count  of  Lauzun. 
Of  this  man  it  has  been  said  that  his  life  was  stranger  than  the 
dreams  of  other  people.  At  an  early  age  he  had  been  the 
indmate  associate  of  Lewis,   and  had  been  encouraged  to 

*  My  account  of  what  passed  at  Hungerford  is  taken  from  Claren- 
don's Diary,  Dec.  8, 9. 168S;  Burnet,  i.  794.;  the  Paper  delivered  to  the 
Prince  by  the  Commissioners,  and  tlie  Prince's  Answer;  "Sir  Patrick 
Hume's  Diary;  Citters,  Dec.  -fg, 

**  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  197.    Burnet,  strange  to  say,  had  not 
^^il^^  ^'  '^'^  forgotten,  that  the  prince  was  brought  back  to  LondoD| 
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expect  the  highest  employments  under  the  French  crown,  coip. 
Then  his  fortunes  had  undergone  an  eclipse.  Lewis  had  ",588,  " 
driven  from  him  the  friend  of  his  youth  -mih  bitter  reproaches, 
and  had,  it  was  stud,  scarcely  refrained  from  adding  blows* 
The  fallen  favourite  had  been  sent  prisoner  to  a  fortress:  but 
he  had  emerged  from  his  confinement,  had  agun  enjoyed  the 
smiles  of  his  master,  and  had  gained  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
greatest  ladies  in  Europe,  Anna  Maria,  daughter  of  Gaston, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  granddaughter  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth, 
and  heiress  of  the  immense  demons  of  the  house  of  Mont- 
pensier.  The  lovers  were  bent  on  marriage*  The  royal 
consent  was  obtuned.  During  a  few  hours  Lauzun  was  re* 
garded  hj  the  court  as  an  adopted  member  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon.  The  portion  which  the  princess  brought  with  her 
might  well  have  been  an  object  of  competition  to  sovereigns; 
three  great  dukedoms,  an  independent  principality  with  its 
own  mint  and  with  its  own  tribunals,  and  an  income  greatly 
exceeding  the  whole. revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
But  this  splendid  prospect  had  been  overcast.  The  match 
had  been  broken  off.  The  aspiring  suitor  had  been,  during 
many  years,  shut  up  in  an  Alpine  castle.  At  length  Lewis 
relented.  Lauzun  was  forbidden  to  appear  in  the  royal  pre- 
sence, but  was  allowed  to  enjoy  liberty  at  a  distance  from  the 
court.  He  visited  England,  and  was  well  received  at  the 
palace  of  James  and  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London;  for 
in  that  age  the  gentlemen  of  France  were  regarded  tliroughout 
Europe  as  models  of  grace;  and  many  Chevaliers  and  Vis- 
counts, who  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  interior  circle  at 
Versailles,  found  themselves  objects  of  general  curiosity  and 
admiration  at  Whitehall.  Lauzun  was  in  every  respect  the 
man  for  the  present  emergency.  He  had  courage  and  a  sense 
of  honour,  had  been  accustomed  to  eccentric  adventures, 
and,  with  the  keen  observation  and  ironical  pleasantry  of  a 
finished  man  of  the  world,  had  a  strong  propensity  to  knight 
errantry.  All  hb  national  feelings  and  all  his  personal  in- 
terests impelled  him  to  undertake  the  adventure  from  which 
the  most  devoted  subjects  of  the  English  crown  seemed  to 
shrink.    As  the  guardian,  at  a  perilous  crisis,  of  the  Queen 
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CHAP,  of  Great  Britiun  fttid  of  the  Prince  of  Walefi ,  he  might  retam 
'^*    inih  hdflour  to  hii9  tiative  labd^  he  might  once  inol^  be  ad- 
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mitted  fi<y  flee  Leitiddte^s  tod  dine,  and  might,  after  Romany 
vieiE»^itudfe8,  ree6mmeni6e,  In  the  decline  of  life,  the  stTlmgely 
fkfldnatihg  chase  6f  ^o^al  favouTi 

Aniin&«ed  hf  l^iiCh  fe^lihgii,  Lauzttn  eageriy  iibi^ted  the 
hi^  trn^t  Whidh  WaS  bfifered  to  Min.    The  arrangements  fbr 

the  flight  were  ^rbmptljr  mnde:  a  vestrel  was  ordered  to  be  2n 
readiness  it  Gt^iivesend  i  but  %6  tek^  Giiavesehd  wais  nta  ^ft6y. 
The  City  ^as  in  h  i^tate  of  estreme  agitation.  The  Slightest 
emu  8ttJ[%ced  td  bHng  a  ero^  tbgethfer.  Nd  foreigner  tidnld 
ap{)ear  in  th«  Struts  ^thdut  tiSk  of  being  8t6p^6d,  ^tl^^- 
ti6ned,  htO,  baTH^d  befbire  ^  itiftgiltrite  as  k  Jesuit  in  ^is^iSe. 
It  i7Mi  thertifbi^,  tteClsdSiai^^  \.6  tkki^  ih^  rbad  on  the  South  bf 
iha  lli^mt^S.  Nb  t^tecftiitloh  Whieh  cotdd  <}ttiet  Stispidon  linAM 
Oinitti^d.  Tk«  King  and  Q^een  r^itii^d  to  rest  as  nstial.  When 
the  t^tiaee  had  been  some  titae  profbtmdly  qtiiet,  Jatn^s  rose 
and  b^ed  d  Servant  Who  was  in  att^iidtocb.  ^  Yon  #ill  find," 
said  the  ]£big,  **tL  in^n  at  the  door  of  the  ithtec^Amber^  bring 
hitn  hither/'  ^e  servant  obeyed,  imd  Lkuisixh  was  nshered 
intb  the  rdj^b^chamber.  "I  confide  to  yon,*'  SAid  Jatabs,  "ttiy 
Queeh  and  tny  IMii[$  everythifag  mtlSt  be  risked  to  cart^  tSibm 
intb  Frfihee."  Lanztin,  with  a  truly  diiValrboS  spifit,  retorned 
thinks  for  the  dhngerons  honbnr  which  Md  been  conferred  on 
hitb,  and  begged  {^emiission  tb  iVailhimselfof  the  assistance 
of  his  friehd  ^iht  Victbr,  a  gentleman  ot  Ff^rencb^  ^ose 
courage  and  fkith  tiad  been  often  tried.  The  seTvibes  of  So 
Taluable  an  assistant  were  reidily  accepted.  Lati^n  gavb  his 
hand  to  Mary;  Siiht  Victor  Wrapped  up  in  his  iftahai  tltfsk  the 
ill  fated  heir  bf  So  toahy  KhiigS.  The  party  stole  dbWn  the 
bade  ti^im »  AM  bmbarkM  in  ah  bpbn  iM^,  It  WaS  k  niiSera- 
ble  VbjrHge.     The  night  WiS  bleak  i  the  rain  fbll:  thb  Wind 

rbiredi  the  wtiires  were  rough!:  at  length  ihe  bbat  i^fcdied 
Liftibetlk;  kud  tfte  fugitives  iftnded  near  an  inn,  wherb  k  bbftbh 

and  hbrSbS  Werb  ih  waiting>  Sbinb  tSme  elapSeil  before  the 
horses  ebuld  be  hitmessed.  Mary,  kifraid  thht  hbr  fUbb  fnlght 
be  knbWtt,  Wbtild  not  bttter  iJhe  hoUsei  She  retrikined  With 
her  chad,  cowering  fbr  Shelle*  firbhi  thb  storm  under  the  toWet 
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of  Lambeth  Church,  aiid  distracted  bj  terror  whenever  the  <^p* 
ostler  approached  h6r  with  his  lantern.  Two  of  her  women 
attended  her,  one  who  gave  sock  to  the  Prince,  and  one 
whose  office  was  to  rock  hi6  cradle ;  but  they  could  be  of  little 
use  to  their  mistress;  for  both  were  foreigners  who  could 
hardly  speak  the  English  language ,  and  who  shuddered  at  the 
rigour  of  the  English  climate.  The  only  consolatory  circum- 
stance was  that  the  little  boy  was  well ,  and  uttered  not  a  single 
cry.  At  length  the  coach  was  ready.  Siunt  Victor  followed 
it  on  horseback.  The  fu^tives  reached  Gravesend  safely, 
and  embarked  in  the  yacht  which  waited  for  them.  They 
found  there  Lord  Powis  and  his  wife.  Three  Irish  officers 
were  also  on  board.  These  men  had  been  sent  thither  in 
order  that  they  might  assist  Lauzun  in  any  desperate  emer- 
gency; for  it  was  thought  not  impossible  that  ^e  captain  of 
the  ship  might  prove  f^se;  and  it  was  fully  determined  that, 
on  the  first  suspicion  of  trea^^hery^  he  should  be  stabbed  to  the 
heart.  There  was,  however,  no  neceddity  for  violence.  The 
yacht  proceeded  down  the  nver  with  a  fair  wind ;  and  Saint 
\^ctor,  having  seen  her  undei  sail,  spurred  back  with  the 
good  news  to  Whitehall.* 

On  the  morning  of  Monday  the  tenth  ofDeoBinber,  the 
King  learned  that  his  wife  and  son  had  begun  their  toyt^e 
with  a  fair  prospect  of  reaching  their  destination.  About  the 
same  time  a  courier  arrived  at  the  palltce  with  despatched  from 
Hungerford.  Had  James  been  a  little  more  disdernihg,  or  a 
little  less  obstinate,  those  despatches  would  have  induced 
him  to  reconsider  all  his  plans.  The  Comi^sioners  wrote 
hopefully.  The  conditions  proposed  by  the  eonqueror  were 
strange!^  liberal.  The  King  himself  could  bot  refrain  from 
exclaiming  that  they  were  more  fav6u^ble  th^h  he  could  have 
expected.  He  might  indeed  not  unreasonably  suspect  that 
they  had  beeu  framed  with  no  fnendly  design :  but  this  mat- 
tered nothiAg;  for,  whether  they  were  dfiered  in  the  hope 

*  Glii1ce*»  ViU  «r  Ikttred,  ii.  SM.;  P«tre  il'OritM*,  R^volu(!olis 
d'Anglelerre,  li.;  Madame  de  Sirlgn^,  Deo.  H.  M88;  Dungeau,  M^ 
moires,  Dec.  i|.  As  to  Lauzun,  see  the  Memoirs  of  Mademoiselle  and 
of  the  Duke  of  St.  Simoo,  and  the  Cliaracters  of  Labru)^re. 
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CHAP,  that,  by  closing  with  them,  he  would  lay  the  ground  for  a 
1688.  '  l^ftppy  reconciliation,  or,  as  is  more  likely,  in  the  hope  that, 
by  rejecting  them,  he  would  exhibit  himself  to  the  whole  na- 
tion as  utterly  unreasonable  and  incorrigible,  his  course  was 
equally  clear*  In  either  case  his  policy  was  to  accept  them 
promptly  and  to  observe  them  faithfully. 
J]jj*g.^  But  it  soon  appeared  that  William  had  perfectly  under* 

p"p*-  stood  the  character  with  which  he  had  to  deal,  and ,  in  offer- 
for  flif  ht.  ing  those  terms  which  the  Whigs  at  Hungerford  had  censured 
as  too  indulgent,  had  risked  nothing.  The  solemn  farce  by 
which  the  public  had  been  amused  since  the  retreat  of  the 
royal  army  from  Salisbury  was  prolonged  during  a  few  hours* 
All  the  Lords  who  were  still  in  the  capital  were  invited  to  the 
palace  that  they  might  be  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiation which  had  been  opened  by  their  advice.  Another 
meeting  of  Peers  was  appointed  for  the  following  day.  The 
Lqrd  Mayor  and  the  Sheriffs  of  London  were  also  summoned 
to  attend  the  King.  He  exhorted  them  to  perform  their  duties 
vigorously,  and  owned  that  he  had  thought  it  expedient  to 
send  his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  country,  but  assured  them 
that  he  would  himself  remain  at  his  post.  While  he  uttered 
this  unkingly  and  unmanly  falsehood,  his  fixed  purpose  was 
to  depart  before  daybreak.  Already  he  had  entrusted  his 
most  valuable  moveables  to  the  care  of  several  foreign  Am- 
bassadors. His  most  important  papers  had  been  deposited 
with  the  Tuscan  minister.  But  before  the  flight  there  was 
still  something  to  be  done.  The  t^nrant  pleased  himself  with 
the  thought  that  he  might  avenge  himself  on  a  people  who  had 
been  impatient  of  his  despotism  by  inflicting  on  them  at  part- 
ing all  tiie  evils  of  anarchy.  He  ordered  the  Great  Seal  and 
the  writs  for  the  new  Parliament  to  be  brought  to  his  apart- 
ment. The  writs  which  could  be  found  he  threw  into  theiire. 
Those  which  had  been  already  sent  out  he  annulled  by  an  in* 
striunent  drawn  up  in  legal  form.  To  Feversham  he  wrote  a 
letter  which  could  be  understood  only  as  a  command  to  dis- 
band the  army.  Still,  however,  the  King  concealed  his  in- 
tention of  absconding  even  from  his  chief  ministers.  Just 
before  he  retired  he  directed  Jefireys  to  be  in  the  closet  early 
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on  the  morrow;  and,  while  stepping  into  bed,  whispered  to  CB^- 
Mulgrave  that  the  news  from  Hungerford  was  highly  satis-    \^^  " 
factory.    Everybody  withdrew  except  the  Duke  of  Northum- 
berland,   This  young  man,  a  natuitd  son  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  commanded  a  troop  of 
Life  Guards,  and  was  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber.    It  seems 
to  have  jbeen  then  the  custom  of  the  court  that,  in  the  Queen's 
absence,  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  should  sleep  on  a  pallet 
in  the  King's  room ;  and  it  was  Northumberland's  turn  to  per- 
form this  duty. 

At  three  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  eleventh  of  De-  hi*  otght. 
member,  James  rose,  took  the  Great  Seal  in  his  hand,  lud 
his  conmiands  on  Northumberland  not  to  open  the  door  of  the 
bedchamber  till  the  usual  hour,  and  disappeared  through  a 
secret  passage;  the  same  passage  probably  trough  which 
Huddleston  had  been  brought  to  the  bedside  of  the  late  king. 
Sir  Edward  Hales  was  in  attendance  with  a  hackney  coach. 
James  was  conveyed  to  Millbank,  where  he  crossed  the 
Thames  in  a  small  wherry.  As  he  passed  Lambeth  he  flung  the 
Great  Seal  into  the  midst  of  the  stream,  where,  after  many 
months,  it  was  accidentally  caught  by  a  fishing  net  and 
dragged  up. 

At  Vauxhall  he  landed.  A  carriage  and  horses  had  been 
stationed  there  for  him ;  and  he  immediately  took  the  road  to- 
wards Sheemess,  where  a  hoy  belonging  to  the  Custom  House 
had  been  ordered  to  await  his  arrival.* 

*  History  of  the  Desertion;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  251.  Orig. 
Mem. ;  Mulgrate's  Aceount  of  the  Revolution;  Burnet,  i.  195. 


CHAPTER  X. 

CHAP.        NoHT^mfBERLAND  fltrictly  obeyed  the  injanctSon  which 
jgg^,    hAd  been  laid  dn  hiniy  and  did  not  open  the  door  of  the  royal 
The  flight  apartment  till  it  was  broad  day.    The  antechamber  was  filled 
known.**  ^*^  courtiers  who  came  to  make  their  morning  bow  and  with 
Lotds  Who  had  been  snmnkotied  to  Conncil.     The  news  of 
Jaihed's  ^ght  passed  in  an  instant  from  the  galleries  to  the 
streets ;  and  ihe  whole  capital  was  in  commotion. 
Greaugi-       It  was  a  terrible  knoment.     The  King  was  gone.    The 
Prince  had  not  airived.    No  Regency  had  been  appointed. 
The  Great  Seid,  essential  to  the  administration  of  ordihary 
justice,  had  diils^p^ared.    It  was  soon  known  that  Feversham 
had,  on  tiie  receipt  of  the  royal  order  >  instantly  disbanded 
his  forces.    What  respect  for  law  or  property  was  likely  to  be 
found  among  soldiers,  armed  and  congregated  ^  emancipated 
from  ihe  restraints  of  discipline,  and  destitute  of  the  neces- 
saries of  life?    On  the  other  hand,  the  populace  of  London 
had,    during  some  weeks,    shown  a  strong  disposition  to 
turbulence  fuid  rapine^    The  urgency  of  the  crisis  United  for 
a  short  time  all  Who  had  any  interest  in  the  peace  of  society. 
Rochester  had  till  that  day  adhered  fimdy  to  the  royal  cause. 
He  now  saw  that  there  was  only  one  way  of  averting  general 
confusion.    "Call  your  troof>  of  Guards  together,"  he  said 
to  Northumberland,  "and  declare  for  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
The  advice  was  promptly  followed.    The  principal  officers 
of  the  army  who  were  then  in  London  held  a  meeting  at 
Whitehall,  and  resolved  that  they  would  submit  to  William's 
authority,    and  would,    till  his  pleasure  should  be  known, 
keep  their  men  together  and  assist  the  civil  power  to  preserve 
JJi'J'^JJ**  order.*  The  Peers  repaired  to  Guildhall,  and  were  received 
GuUdhdi.  there  with  all  honour  by  the  magistracy  of  the  city.    In  strict- 

*  History  of  the  Desertion;  Mulgrate's  Account  of  the  Revolution; 
Eachard*8  History  of  the  ReYoIution. 
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ness  of  lnw  they  were  110  bettm?  enUUecl  than  any  other  f  et  coip. 
of  persons  to  assmn^  the  exeoutiYe  adminiatration.  But  it  ^i^,  ■ 
was  Qe^seesa^  t9  the  publk  safety  t)iat  there  should  be  a  pro- 
YieionfU  govenunent;  and  the  eyes  of  men  natiiraUjr  turned 
to  the  hereditary  inagnates  of  the  realm.  The  extremity 
of  the  danger  drew  Sancrofl  forth  from  his  palace.  He  took 
the  chair;  and,  under  his  presidency,  the  new  AroUn^op 
of  York,  five  Bishops,  and  twenty-two  temporal  Loirda,  de- 
termined to  draw  up,  subscribe,  and  publish  a  Declaration. 
By  this  instrument  they  de<elared  that  they  were  firmly  at- 
tached to  the  religion  and  constitution  of  ^eir  countvy,  aad 
that  they  had  cherished  the. hope  of  seeing  grieyaAoea  re- 
dressed and  tranquillity  restored  by  the  Parliament  wipieh  the 
King  had  lately  summoned,  but  that  this  hope  had  been  ex- 
tinguished by  his  flight.  They  had  therelbve  determined  to 
join  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  order  that  tiia  freediam 
of  the  nation  might  be  vindicated,  that  the  righta  of  the 
Church  might  be  secured,  that  a  just  liberty  of  conscienoe 
might  be  given  to  Dissenters,  and  that  the  Proleetant  interest 
throughout  the  world  might  be  stv^igthened.  Till  Hit  High- 
ness should  arrive,  they  were  prepared  to  take  on  thems^ea 
the  responsibility  of  giviug  auch  direetions  as  might  be  ne- 
cessary for  the  preservation  of  order,  A  deputation  was  in-> 
stantly  sent  to  lay  this  Declaration  before  the  Prince,  and  to 
inform  him  that  he  waa  impatiently  expected  in  London.  *■ 

The  Lords  then  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  eonrae 
which  it  was  necessiuy  to  take  for  the  prevention  of  tumult. 
They  sent  for  the  two  SLea^etariea  of  State.  Mddleton  re- 
fused to  submit  to  what  he  regarded  as  an  usurped  authority: 
but  Preston,  astounded  by  his  master's  flight,  and  not  know- 
ing what  to  ezpeot,  or  whither  to  turn,  obeyed  the  summons. 
A  message  was  sent  to  Skeltcm,  who  was  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower,  requesting  his  attendance  at  Guildhall.  He  came, 
and  was  told  that  his  services  were  no  longer  wanted,  and 
that  he  must  instantly  deliver  up  his  keys.  He  was  anoeeeded 
by  Lord  Lucas.  At  the  same  time  the  Peers  ordered  a  letter 
to  be  written  to  Dartmouth,  enjoining  him  to  refrain  from  all 

*  London  Guetta,  Doe.  18. 1088. 
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CHAP,   hostile  operations  against  the  Dt^tch  fleet,  and  to  ^sptace  al! 

■jg^^    the  Popish  officers  who  held  commands  nnder  him,  • 

The  part  taken  in  the  proceedings  by  Sancroft,  and  by 
some  other  persons  who  had,  np  to  that  day,  been  strictly 
faithful  to  the  principle  of  passive  obedience,  deserves  espe- 
cial nolice.  To  nsorp  the  command  of  the  miUtary  and  naval 
forces  of  the  state,  to  remove  the  officers  whom  the  King  had 
set  over  his  castles  and  his  ships,  and  to  prohibit  his  Admiral 
from  giving  battle  to  his  enemies,  was  surely  nothing  less 
than  rebellion.  Yet  several  honest  and  able  Tories  of  the 
school  of  Filmer  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  do  all 
these  things  without  mcurring.  the  guilt  of  resisting  their 
Sovereign.  The  distinction  which  they  took  was,  at  least, 
ingenious*  Government,  they  said,  is  the  ordinance  of  God. 
Hereditary  monarchical  government  is  eminently  the  ordi- 
nance of  €rod*  While  the  Kang  commands  what  is  lawful  we 
must  obey  him  actively.  When  he  commtands  what  ia  un- 
lawful we  must  obey  him  passively.  In  no  extremity  are  we 
justified  in  withstanding  him  by  force.  But,  if  he  choosea 
to  resign  his  office,  his  rights  over  us  are  at  an  end.  While 
he  governs  us,  though  he  may  govern  us  ill,  we  are  bound  to 
submit:  but,  if  he  refuses  to  govern  us  at  all,  wo  are  not 
bound  to  remain  for  ever  without  a  government.  Anarchy 
is  not  the  ordinance  of  Gk>d;  nor  will  he  impute  it  to  us  as  a 
sin  that,  when  a  prince,  whom,  in  spite  of  extreme  provo- 
cations, we  have  never  ceased  to  honour  and  obey,  has 
departed  we  know  not  whither,  leaving  no  vicegerent*  we 
take  the  only  course  which  can  prevent  the  entire  dissolution 
of  society.  Had  our  Sovereign  remiuned  among  us,  we  were 
ready,  littie  as  he  deserved  our  love,  to  die  at  his  feet.  Had 
he,  when  he  quitted  us,  appointed  a  regency  to  govern  us 
with  vicarious  authority  during  his  absence,  to  that  regency 
alone  should  we  have  looked  for  direction.  But  he  has 
disappeared,  having  made  no  provision  for  the  preservation 
of  order  or  the  administration  of  justice.  Witii  him*  and 
with  his  Great  Seal,  has  vanished  the  whole  machinery  by 

*  Clarice's  Life  of  James,  ii.  259. ;  Itfylgrave'a  Account  of  the  Revola- 
tion ;  Legge  Papers  in  the  Mackintosh  Collection. 
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wtiich  a  murderer  can  be  punislied,  by  which  the  right  to  an  chap. 
estate  can  be  decided,  by  which  the  effects  of  a  bankrupt -^j^T- 
can  be  distributed.  His  last  act  has  been  to  free  thousands 
of  armed  men  from  the  restraints  of  military  discipline,  and 
to  place  them  in  such  a  situation  that  they  must  plunder  or 
starve.  Yet  a  few  hours,  and  every  man's  hand  will  be 
against  his  neighbour.  Life,  property,  female  honour,  will 
be  at  the  mercy  of  every  lawless  spirit.  We  are  at  this 
moment  actually  in  that  state  of  nature  about  which  theorists 
have  written  so  much ;  and  in  that  state  we  have  been  placed^ 
not  by  our  fault,  but  by  the  voluntary  defection  of  him  who 
ought  to  have  been  our  protector.  His  defection  may  be 
justly  called  voluntary:  for  neither  his  life  nor  his  liberty  was 
in  danger.  His  enemies  had  just  consented  to  treat  with  him 
on  a  basis  proposed  by  himself,  and  had  offered  immediately 
to  suspend  all  hostile  operations,  on  conditions  which  he 
could  not  deny  to  be  liberal.  In  such  circumstances  it  is 
that  he  has  abandoned  his  trust.  We  retract  nothing*  We 
are  in  nothing  inconsistent.  We  still  assert  our  old  doctrines 
without  qualification.  We  still  hold  that  it  is  in  all  cases 
sinful  to  resist  the  magistrate:  but  we  say  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  ma^trate  to  resist.  He  who  was  the  magistrate, 
after  long  abusing  his  powers,  has  at  last  abdicated  them. 
The  abuse  did  not  give  us  aright  to  depose  him:  but  tiie  ab- 
dication ^ves  us  a  right  to  consider  how  we  may  best  supply 
his  place. 

It  was  on  these  grounds  that  the  Prince's  party  was  now 
swollen  by  many  adherents  who  had  previously  stood  aloof 
from  it.  Never,  within  the  memory  of  man,  had  there  been 
so  near  an  approach  to  entire  concord  ajnong  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  as  at  this  conjuncture:  and  never  had  concord 
been  more  needed.  Legitimate  authority  there  was  none. 
All  those  evil  passions  which  it  is  the  ofHce  of  government  to 
restrain,  and  which  the  best  governments  restrain  but  imper- 
fectly, were  on  a  sudden  emancipated  from  control ;  avarice, 
licentiousness,  revenge,  the  hatred  of  sect  to  sect,  the  hatred' 
of  nation  to  nation.  On  such  occasions  it  will  ever  be  found 
that  the  human  vermin  which ,  neglected  by  ministers  of  state 
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CE4P,   <^a8  therefore  sacked  without  mercy;  and  a  noble  library, 
*  1688.  '  "which  he  had  collected,  perished  in  the  flames.     His  only 
comfort  was  that  the  host  in  his  chapel  was  rescued  from  the 
same  fate/ 

The  morning  of  the  twelfth  of  December  rose  on  a  ghastly 
sight.  The  capital  in  many  places  presented  the  aspect  of  a 
dty  taken  by  storm.  The  Lords  met  at  Whitehall,  and  exerted 
themselves  to  restore  tranquillity.  The  trainbands  were  or^ 
dered  under  arms.  A  body  of  cayalry  was  kept  in  readiness 
to  disperse  tumultuous  assemblages*  Such  atonement  as  was 
at  that  moment  possible  was  made  for  the  gross  insults  which 
had  been  offered  to  foreign  goTcmments.  A  reward  was  pro- 
mised for  the  discovery  of  the  property  taken  from  Wild 
House;  and  Ronquillo,  who  had  not  a  bed  or  an  ounce  of 
plate  left,  was  splendidly  lodged  in  the  deserted  palace  of  the 
Kings  of  England.  A  sumptuous  table  was  kept  for  him ;  and 
the  yeomen  of  the  guard  were  ordered  to  wait  in  his  ante- 
chamber with  the  same  observance  which  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  paying  to  the  Sovereign.  These  marks  of  respect 
soothed  even  the  punctilious  pride  of  the  Spanish  Court,  and 
averted  all  danger  of  a  rupture.** 
ArrMi  of  In  spite,  however,  of  the  well  meant  efforts  of  the  provi- 
Jetst9ja,  gjQjjal  government,  the  agitation  grew  hourly  more  formi- 
dable. It  was  heightened  by  an  event  which,  even  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  can  hardly  be  related  without  a  feeling  of  vin- 
dictive pleasure.  A  scrivener  who  lived  at  Wapping.,  and 
whose  trade  was  to  furnish  the  seafaring  men  there  with  money 

*  London  Gazette ,  Dec.  13.  1688 ;  Barillon ,  Dec.  if. ;  Gitters ,  same 
date;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  256.  Orig.  Mena.; 
Ellis  Correspondence ,  Dec.  13. ;  Consultation  of  the  Spanish  Council  of 
State ,  Jan.  1%.  1689.  It  appears  that  Ronquillo  complained  bitterly  to 
his  government  of  his  losses;  *^ SIrvicndole  solo  de  consuelo  el  haber 
tenido  prevencion  de  poder  consumir  El  Saniisimo." 
,  **  London  Gazette,  Dec.  13.  1688;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Mulgrave's 
Account  o(  the  Revolution;  Consultation  of  the  Spanish  Council  of 
State,  Jan.  if.  1689.  Something  was  said  about  reprisals:  but  the 
Spanish  council  treated  the  suggestion  with  contempt.  '^Habiendo 
sido  este  hecho  por  un  furor  de  pueblo,  sin  consentimiento  del  go- 
bierno,  y  antes  contra  su  voluntad,  como  lo  ha  mostrado  la  satisfaceion 
que  le  han  dado  y  le  ban  prometido,  pareceque  no  bayjuicio  humano 
que  puede  aconsejar  que  se  pase  k  setnejante  remedio." 
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At  high  mterest,  had  some  time  before  lent  a  sum  on  bottomry,  chap. 
The  debtor  applied  to  equity  for  relief  against  his  own  bond;  ""7557" 
and  the  case  came  before  Jeffreys.  The  counsel  for  the  bor- 
rower, having  little  else  to  say,  said  that  the  lender  was  a 
Trimmer*  The  Chancellor  instantly  fired.  "A  Trimmer! 
where  is  he?  Let  me  see  him.  I  have  heard  of  that  kind  of 
monster*  What  is  it  made  like?**  The  unfortunate  creditor 
was  forced  to  stand  forth.  The  Chancellor  glared  fiercely  on 
him,  stormed  at  him,  and  sent  him  away  half  dead  with  fright. 
"While I  live,"  the  poor  man  said,  as  he  tottered  out  of  the 
court,  **I  shall  never  forget  that  terrible  countenance.**  And 
now  the  day  of  retribution  had  arrived*  The  Trimmer  was 
walking  through  Wapping,  when  he  saw  a  well  known  face 
looking  out  of  the  window  of  an  alehouse*  He  could  not  be 
deceived.  The  eyebrows,  indeed,  had  been  shaved  away. 
The  dress  was  that  of  a  conmion  sailor  from  Newcastle,  and 
was  black  with  coal  dust:  but  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
savage  eye  and  mouth  of  Jeffreys.  The  alarm  was  given.  In 
a  moment  the  house  was  surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people 
shaking  bludgeons  and  bellowing  curses.  The  fugitive's  life 
was  saved  by  a  company  of  the  trainbands;  and  he  was  carried 
before  the  Lord  Mayor.  The  Mayor  was  a  simple  man  who 
had  passed  his  whole  life  in  obscurity,  and  was  bewildered  by 
finding  himself  an  important  actor  in  a  mighty -revolution. 
The  events  of  the  last  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  perilous 
state  of  the  city  which  was  under  his  charge,  had  disordered 
his  mind  and  his  body.  When  the  great  man,  at  whose  frown, 
a  few  days  before,  the  whole  kingdom  had  trembled,  was 
dragged  into  the  justice  room  begrimed  with  ashes ,  half  dead 
with  fright,  and  followed  by  a  raging  multitude,  the  agitation 
of  the  unfortunate  Mayor  rose  to  the  height.  He  fell  into  fits, 
and  was  carried  to  his  bed,  whence  he  never  rose*  Mean* 
while  the  throng  without  was  constantly  becoming  more  nu- 
merous and  more  savage.  Jeffreys  begged  to  be  sent  to  prison. 
An  order  to  that  effect  was  procured  from  the  Lords  who  were 
sitting  at  Whitehall ;  and  he  was  conveyed  in  a  carriage  to  the 
Tower.  Two  regiments  of  militia  were  drawn  out  to  escort 
him,  and  found  the  duty  a  difficult  one.     It  was  repeatedly 

23« 
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CHAP,  necessary  for  them  to  form,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  a 
1688.  charge  of  cavalry,  and  to  present  a  forest  of  pikes  to  the  mob. 
The  thousands  who  were  disappointed  of  their  revenge  pur- 
sued the  coach,  with  howls  of  rage,  to  the  gate  of  the  Tower, 
brandishing  cudgels,  and  holding  up  halters  full  in  the  pri- 
soner's view.  The  wretched  man  meantime  was  in  convulsions 
of  terror*  He  wrung  his  hands;  he  looked  wildly  out,  some- 
limes  at  one  window,  sometimes  at  the  other,  and  was  heard 
even  above  the  tumult,  crying  "Keep  them  off,  gentlemen! 
For  God's  sake  keep  them  off  I"  At  length,  having  suffered 
far  more  than  the  bitterness  of  death ,  he  was  safely  lodged  in 
the  fortress  where  some  of  his  most  illustrious  victims  had 
passed  their  last  days,  and  where  his  own  life  was  destined  to 
close  in  unspeakable  ignominy  and  horror.* 

All  this  time  an  active  search  was  making  after  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  Many  were  arrested.  Two  Bishops,  Ellis 
andLeyburn,  were  sent  to  Newgate.  The  Nuncio,  who  had 
little  reason  to  expect  that  either  his  spiritual  or  his  political 
character  would  be  respected  by  the  multitude,  made  his 
escape  disguised  as  a  lacquey  in  the  tram  of  the  minister  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy.** 
The  iriah       Another  day  of  agitation  and  terror  closed,  and  was  fol- 

^^  lowed  by  a  night  the  strangest  and  most  terrible  that  England 
had  ever  seen.  Early  in  the  evening  an  attack  was  made  by 
the  rabble  on  a  stately  house  which  had  been  built  a  few 
months  before  for  Lord  Powis ,  which  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Second  was  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  and 
which  is  still  conspicuous  at  the  northwestern  angle  of  Lin- 
coln's Inn  Fields.  Some  troops  were  sent  thither:  the  mob 
was  dispersed,  tranquillity  seemed  to  be  restored,  and  the 
citizens  were  retiring  quietly  to  their  beds.  Just  at  this  time 
arose  a  whisper  which  swelled  fast  into  a  fearful  clamour, 
passed  in  an  hour  from  Piccadilly  to  Whitechapel,  and  spread 
into  every  street  and  alley  of  the  capital.    It  was  said  that  the 

*  North's  Life  of  Guildford,  220.;  Jeffreys' Elegy ;  Luurell's  Diary; 
Oldmixon ,  162.  Oldmixon  was  in  the  crowd,  and  was,  1  doubt  not,  one 
of  the  most  furious  there.  He  tells  the  story  well.  Ellis  Gorrespondenoe  ^ 
Burnet,  i.  191.  and  Onslow's  note. 

"  Adda,  Dee.  A- 1  GiUers,  Dee.  i}. 
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Irisli  whom  Peversham  had  let  loose  were  marching  on  Lon-  chap. 
don  and  massacring  every  man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  road,    i^^^,' 
At  one  in  the  morning  the  drums  of  the  militia  beat  to  arms. 
Everywhere  terrified  women  were  weeping  and  wringing  their 
hands,  while  their  fathers  and  husbands  were  equipping  them- 
selves for  fight.    Before  two  the  capital  wore  a  face  of  stem 
preparedness  which  might  well  have  daunted  a  real  enemy  9  if 
such  an  enemy  had  been  approaching.    Candles  were  blading 
at  all  the  windows.    The  public  places  were  as  bright  as  at 
noonday.     All  the  great  avenues  were  barricaded.     More 
than  twenty  thousand  pikes  and  muskets  lined  the  streets. 
The  late  daybreak  of  the  winter  solstice  found  the  whole  City 
still  in  arms.    During  many  years  the  Londoners  retained  a 
vivid  recollection  of  what  they  called  the  Irish  Night.    When 
it  waa  known  that  there  had  been  no  cause  of  alarm,  attempts 
were  made  to  discover  the  origin  of  the  rumour  which  had 
produced  so  much  agitation.    It  appeared  that  some  persons 
who  had  the  look  and  dress  of  clowns  just  arrived  from  the 
country  had  first  spread  the  report  in  the  suburbs  a  little 
before  midnight :  but  whence  these  men  came ,  and  by  whom 
they  were  employed,  remained  a  mystery.    And  soon  news 
arrived  from  many  quarters  which  bewildered  the  public  mind 
still  more.    The  panic  had  not  been  confined  to  London.  The 
cry  that  disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  coming  to  murder  the 
Protestants  had,  with  malignant  ingenuity,  been  raised  at 
once  in  many  places  widely  distant  from  each  other.    Great 
numbers   of  letters,  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  ignorant  people,  had  been  sent  by  stage  coaches, 
by  waggons,  and  by  the  post,  to  various  parts  of  England. 
All  these  letters  came  to  hand  almost  at  the  same  time.    In  a 
hundred  towns  at  once  the  populace  was  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  armed  barbarians  were  at  hand,  bent  on  perpe- 
trating crimes  as  foul  as  those  which  had  disgraced  the  rebel- 
lion of  Ulster.    No  Protestant  would  find  mercy.     Children 
would  be  compelled  by  torture  to  murder  their  parents. 
Babes  would  be  stuck  on  pikes,  or  flung  into  the  blazing  ruins 
of  what  had  lately  been  happy  dwellings.    Great  multitudes 
assembled  with  weapons :  the  people  in  some  places  began  to 
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CiUP.  pull  down  bridges,  and  to  throw  up  barricades :  but  soon  the 
'  ^^^  excitement  went  down.  In  many  districts  those  who  had  been 
80  foully  imposed  upon  learned  with  delight,  alloyed  by 
shame,  that  there  was  not  a  single  Popish  soldier  within  a 
week's  march.  There  were  places,  indeed,  where  some 
straggling  bands  of  Irish  made  their  appearance  and  demanded 
food :  but  it  can  scarcely  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  that 
they  did  not  choose  to  die  of  hunger;  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  they  committed  any  wanton  outrage.  In  truth  they  were 
much  less  numerous  than  was  commonly  supposed;  and  their 
spirit  was  cowed  by  finding  themselves  left  on  a  sudden  with- 
out leaders  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  population 
which  felt  towards  them  as  men  feel  towards  a  drove  of 
wolves.  Of  all  the  subjects  of  James  none  had  more  reason 
to  execrate  him  than  these  unfortunate  members  of  his  church 
and  defenders  of  his  throne.* 

It  is  honourable  to  the  English  character  that,  notwith- 
standing the  aversion  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
and  the  Irish  race  were  then  regarded,  notwithstanding  the 
anarchy  which  was  the  effect  of  the  flight  of  James,  notwith- 
standing the  artful  machinations  which  were  employed  to 
scare  the  multitude  into  cruelty,  no  atrocious  crime  was  per- 
petrated at  this  conjuncture.  Much  property,  indeed,  was  de- 
stroyed and  carried  away.  The  houses  of  many  Roman  Catholic 
genUemen  were  attacked.  Parks  were  ravaged.  Deer  were 
slain  and  stolen.  Some  venerable  specimens  of  the  domestic 
architecture  of  the  middle  ages  bear  to  this  day  the  marks  of 
popular  violence.  The  roads  were  in  many  places  made  im- 
passable by  a  self-appointed  police,  which  stopped  every  travel- 
ler till  he  proved  that  he  was  not  a  Papist.  The  Thames  was 
infested  by  a  set  of  pirates  who,  under  pretence  of  searching 
for  arms  or  delinquents,  rummaged  every  boat  that  passed. 
Obnoxious  persons  were  insulted  and  hustled.  Many  persons 
who  were  not  obnoxious  were  glad  to  ransom  their  persons  and 

*  Giuers,  Dee.  )}.  1688;  Luttrell's  Diary;  Ellis  Correspondence; 
Oldmixon ,  16t. ;  Spelie*s  Secret  History  of  ttie  Revolution ;  CUrke's  Life 
of  iames,  ii.  257.;  Eachard's  History  of  ttue  Revolution;  History  of  the 
DeserUon. 
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effects  by  bestowing  some  guineas  on  the  sealons  Protestants  C"^* 
who  had,  without  any  legal  authority,  assumed  the  office  of  ^^  ' 
inquisitors.  But  in  all  this  confusion,  which  lasted  several 
days  and  extended  over  many  counties,  not  a  single  Roman 
Catholic  lost  his  life.  The  mob  showed  no  inclination  to  blood, 
except  in  the  case  of  Jeffreys;  and  the  hatred  which  that  bad 
man  inspired  had  more  affinity  with  humanity  than  with 
cruelty.* 

Many  years  later  Hugh  Speke  affirmed  that  the  Irish  Night 
was  his  work,  that  he  had  prompted  the  rustics  who  raised 
London,  and  that  he  was  the  author  of  the  letters  which  had 
spread  dismay  through  the  country.  His  assertion  is  not  in- 
trinsically improbable :  but  it  rests  on  no  evidence  except  his 
own  word.  He  was  a  man  quite  capable  of  conmiitting  such  a 
villany,  and  quite  capable  idso  of  falsely  boasting  that  he  had 
conmiitted  it.** 

At  London  William  was  impatiently  expected:  for  it  was 
not  doubted  that  his  vigour  and  ability  would  speedily  rcstoro 
order  and  security.  There  was  however  some  delay  for  which 
the  Prince  cannot  justly  be  blamed.  His  original  intention 
had  been  to  proceed  from  Hungerford  to  Oxford,  where  he 
was  assured  of  an  honourable  and  affectionate  reception:  but 
the  arrival  of  the  deputation  from  Guildhall  induced  him 
to  change  his  intention  and  to  hasten  directly  towards  the 
capital.  On  the  way  he  learned  that  Feversham,  in  pur- 
suance of  the  King's  orders,  had  dismissed  the  royal  army, 
and  that  thousands  of  soldiers,  treed  from  restraint  and  desti- 
tute of  necessaries,  were  scattered  over  the  counties  through 
which  the  road  to  London  lay.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
for  WiUiam  to  proceed  slenderly  attended  without  great 
danger,  not  only  to  his  own  person,  about  which  he  was  not 
much  in  the  habit  of  being  solicitous,  but  also  to  the  great  in- 
terests which  were  under  his  care.  It  was  necessary  that  ho 
should  regulate  his  own  movements  by  the  movements  of  his 
troops;  and  troops  could  then  move  but  slowly  over  the  high* 
wayf  of  England  in  midwinter*    He  was,  on  this  occasion,  a 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  258. 
**  Seeret  History  of  the  R^yoIuMoo. 
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X. 

1688. 


^P*  little  moved  from  his  ordinar^r  composure.  *'I  am  not  to  be 
thus  dealt  with/'  he  exclaimed  with  bitterness;  ''and  thatmj 
Lord  Feversham  shall  find."  Prompt  and  jndicioas  mea- 
sures were  taken  to  remedy  the  evils  which  James  had  caused. 
Churchill  and  Grafton  were  entrusted  with  the  task  of  reas- 
sembling the  dispersed  army  and  bringing  it  into  order.  The 
English  soldiers  were  invited  to  resume  their  military  cha- 
racter. The  Irish  were  commanded  to  deliver  up  their  arms 
on  pain  of  being  treated  as  banditti,  but  were  assured  that,  if 
they  would  submit  quietly,  they  should  be  supplied  with  ne- 
cessaries/ 

The  Prince's  orders  were  carried  into  effect  wit^  scarce- 
ly any  opposition,  except  from  the  Irish  soldiers  i^ho  had 
been  in  gfurison  at  Tilbury.  One  of  these  men  snapped  a 
pistol  at  Grafton.  It  missed  fire,  and  the  assassin  was  in- 
stantly shot  dead  by  an  Englishman.  About  two  hundred  of 
the  unfortunate  strangers  made  a  gallant  attempt  to  return  to 
their  own  country.  They  seieed  a  richly  laden  East  India 
man  which  had  just  arrived  in  the  Thames,  and  tried  to  pro- 
cure pilots  by  force  at  Gravesend.  No  pilot,  however,  was 
to  be  found ;  and  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  trusting  to 
their  own  skill  in  navigation.  They  soon  ran  their  ship 
aground,  and,  after  some  bloodshed,  were  compelled  to  lay 
down  their  arms.** 

William  had  now  been  five  weeks  on  English  ground;  and 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  his  good  fortune  had  been  un- 
interrupted. His  own  prudence  and  firmness  had  been  con- 
spicuously displayed,  and  yet  had  done  less  for  him  than  the 
folly  and  pusillanimity  of  others.  And  now ,  at  the  moment 
when  it  seemed  that  his  plans  were  about  to  be  crowned  with 
entire  success,  they  were  disconcerted  by  one  of  those  strange 
incidents  which  so  often  confound  the  most  exquisrte  devices, 
of  human  policy. 
UuiS?  ^^  *^®  morning  of  the  thirteenth  of  December  the  people 
near       of  Loudou,  uot  yet  ftdly  recovered  from  the  agitation  of  the 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  IS.  1688;   Gitters,  Dec.  \t.;  Eachard's 
History  of  the  ReTolulion. 

**  Citters,  Dec.  if.  1688;  Luttrell's  Diary. 
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Iiiflh  Night,  were  surprised  by  a  rumour  that  the  King  had  c^'. 
been  detained,   and  was  still  in  the  island.    The  report *-^igg^ 
gathered  strength  during  the  day,  and  was  fully  confirmed  be* 
tore  the  evening. 

James  had  travelled  with  relays  of  coach  horses  along  the 
southern  shore  of  the  Thames ,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
twelfth  had  reached  Emley  Ferry  near  the  island  of  Sheppey. 
There  lay  the  hoy  in  which  he  was  to  sail.  He  went  on  board : 
but  the  wind  blew  fresh;  and  the  master  would  not  venture 
to  put  to  sea  without  more  ballast.  A  tide  was  thus  lost. 
Midnight  was  approaching  before  the  vessel  began  to  float. 
By  that  time  the  news  that  the  King  had  disappeared,  that  the 
country  was  without  a  government,  and  that  London  was  in 
confusion,  had  travelled  fast  down  the  Thames,  and  wherever 
it  spread  had  produced  outrage  and  misrule.  The  rude  fisher- 
men of  the  Kentish  coast  eyed  the  hoy  with  suspicion  and 
with  cupidity.  It  was  whispered  that  some  persons  in  the  garb 
of  gentlemen  had  gone  on  board  of  her  in  great  haste.  Per- 
haps they  were  Jesuits:  perhaps  they  were  rich.  Fifty  or 
sixty  boatmen,  animated  at  once  by  hatred  of  Popery  and  by 
love  of  plunder,  boarded  the  hoy  just  as  she  was  about  to  make 
sail.  The  passengers  were  told  that  they  must  go  on  shore 
and  be  examined  by  a  magistrate.  The  King's  appearance 
excited  suspicion.  ** It  is  Father  Petre,'*  cried  one  ruffian; 
**Iknow  him  by  his  lean  jaws.*'  ^^ Search  the  hatchet  faced 
old  Jesuit,"  became  the  general  cry.  He  was  rudely  pulled 
and  pushed  about.  His  money  and  watch  were  taken  from 
him.  He  had  about  him  his  coronation  ring,  and  some 
other  trinkets  of  great  value:  but  these  escaped  the  search  of 
the  robbers,  who  indeed  were  so  ignorant  of  jewellery  that 
they  took  his  diamond  buckles  for  bits  of  glass* 

At  length  the  prisoners  were  put  on  shore  and  carried  to 
an  inn.  A  crowd  had  assembled  there  to  see  them;  and 
James,  though  disguised  by  a  wig  of  different  shape  and 
colour  from  that  which  he  nsnally  wore,  was  at  once  re- 
cognised. For  a  moment  the  rabble  seemed  to  be  overawed : 
but  the  exhortations  of  their  chiefs  revived  their  courage ;  and 
the  sight  of  Hales  I  whom  they  well  knew  and  bitterly  hated. 
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cajLp'  inflamed  their  fury.  His  park  was  in  the  neighbourhood;  and 
'  jgg^  ■  at  that  very  moment  a  band  of  rioters  was  employed  in  pilla- 
ging his  house  and  shooting  his  deer.  The  multitude  assured 
the  King  that  they  would  not  hurt  him:  but  they  refused  to 
let  him  depart.  It  chanced  that  the  Earl  of  Winchelsea,  a 
Protestant y  but  a  zealous  royalist,  head  of  the  Finch  family, 
and  a  near  kinsman  of  Nottingham,  was  then  at  Canterbury* 
As  soon  as  he  learned  what  had  happened  he  hastened  to  the 
coast,  accompained  by  some  Kentish  gentlemen.  By  their 
intervention  the  King  was  removed  to  a  more  convenient 
lodging:  but  he  was  still  a  prisoner.  The  mob  kept  constant 
watch  round  the  house  to  which  he  had  been  carried;  and  some 
of  the  ringleaders  lay  at  the  door  of  his  bedroom.  His  de- 
meanour meantime  was  that  of  a  man,  all  the  nerves  of  whose 
mind  had  been  broken  by  the  load  of  misfortunes.  Some- 
times he  spoke  so  haughtily  that  the  rustics  who  had  charge  of 
him  were  provoked  into  making  insolent  replies.  Then  he 
betook  himself  to  supplication.  *'  Let  me  go ,"  he  cried ;  *'  get 
me  a  boat.  The  Prince  of  Orange  is  hunting  for  my  life.  If 
.  you  do  not  let  me  fly  now,  it  will  be  too  late.  My  blood  will 
be  on  your  heads.  He  that  is  not  with  me  is  against  me."  On 
this  last  text  he  preached  a  sermon  half  an  hour  long.  He 
harangued  on  a  strange  variety  of  subjects,  on  the  dis- 
obedience of  the  fellows  of  Magdalene  College,  on  the 
miracles  wrought  by  Saint  Winifred's  well,  on  the  disloyalty 
of  the  black  coats,  and  on  the  virtues  of  a  piece  of  the  true 
cro0s  which  he  had  unfortunately  lost.  '*  What  have  I  done  ?  " 
he  demanded  of  the  Kentish  squires  who  attended  him.  *'  Tell 
me  the  truth.  What  error  have  I  conmiitted?"  Those  to 
whom  he  put  these  questions  were  too  humane  to  return  the 
answer  which  must  have  risen  to  their  lips ,  and  listened  to  his 
wild  talk  in  pitying  silence.  * 

When  ttte  news  that  he  had  been  stopped,  insulted, 
roughly  handled,  and  plundered,  and  that  he  was  stitiapri-( 
soner  in  the  hands  of  rude  churls,  reached  the  capital,  many 

*  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  251«   Orig.  Mem.;  Letter  printed  fn 

Tiodal's  Gontinaation  of  Rapin.    This  carious  letter  is  in  the  Harl.  MSS. 
9658. 
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pasflionB  were  rouBed.  Rigid  Churchmen,  who  had,  a  few  <^^* 
hours  before,  begun  to  think  that  they  were  freed  from  their  ^^^  ■ 
allegiance  to  him,  now  felt  misgivings*  He  had  not  quitted 
his  kingdom.  He  had  not  consummated  his  abdication*  If 
he  should  resume  his  regal  ofBce,  could  they,  on  their  prin- 
ciples, refuse  to  pay  him  obedience?  Enlightened  statesmen 
foresaw  with  concern  that  all  the  disputes  which  his  flight  had 
for  a  moment  set  at  rest  would  be  revived  and  exasperated  by 
his  return.  Some  of  the  common  people,  though  still  smart- 
ing from  recent  wrongs,  were  touched  with  compassion  for  a 
great  prince  outraged  by  ruffians,  and  were  wiUing  to  enter- 
tain a  hope,  more  honourable  to  their  good  nature  than  to 
their  discernment,  that  he  might  even  now  repent  of  the  er- 
rors which  had  brought  on  him  so  terrible  a  punishment. 
,  From  the  moment  when  it  was  known  that  the  King  was 
still  in  England,  Sancroft,  who  had  hitherto  acted  as  chief  of 
the  provisional  government,  absented  himself  from  the  sittings 
of  the  Peers.  Halifax,  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Dutch 
head  quarters,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  His  sentiments  had 
undergone  a  great  change  in  a  few  hours.  Both  public  and 
private  feelings  now  impelled  him  to  join  the  Whigs.  Those 
who  candidly  examine  the  evidence  which  has  come  down  to 
us  will  be  of  opinion  that  he  accepted  the  office  of  royal  Com- 
missioner in  the  sincere  hope  of  effecting  an  accommodation 
between  the  King  and  the  Prince  on  fair  terms.  The  nego- 
tiation had  commenced  prosperously:  the  Prince  had  offered 
terms  which  the  King  could  not  but  acknowledge  to  be  fair: 
the  eloquent  and  ingenious  Trimmer  might  flatter  himself  that 
he  should  be  able  to  mediate  betweeft  infuriated  factions,  to 
dictate  a  compromise  between  extreme  opinions,  to  secure 
the  liberties  and  reli^on  of  his  countiy ,  without  exposing  her 
to  the  risks  inseparable  from  a  change  of  dynasty  and  a  dis- 
puted succession.  While  he  was  pleasing  himself  with 
thoughts  so  agreeable  to  his  temper,  he  learned  that  he  had 
been  deceived,  and  had  been  used  as  an  instrument  for  de- 
ceiving the  nation.  His  mission  to  Hungerford  had  been  a 
iooVs  errand.  The  King  had  never  meant  to  abide  by  the 
terms  which  he  had  instructed  his  Commissioners  to  propose. 
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^^P*  He  had  charged  them  to  declare  that  he  was  willing  to  submit 
■  igg'a^  •  all  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  Parliament  which  he  had 
summoned;  and,  while  they  were  deliyering  his  message,  he 
had  burned  the  writs,  made  away  with  the  seal,  let  loose  the 
army,  suspended  the  administration  of  justice,  dissolved  the 
government,  and  iled  from  the  capital.  Halifax  saw  that  an 
amicable  arrangement  was  no  longer  possible.  He  also  felt, 
it  may  be  suspected,  the  vexation  natural  to  a  man  widely  re- 
nowned for  wisdom,  who  finds  that  he  has  been  duped  by  an 
understanding  immeasurably  inferior  to  his  own,  and  the 
vexation  natural  to  a  great  master  of  ridicule,  who  finds  him- 
self placed  in  a  ridiculous  situation.  His  judgment  and  his 
resentment  alike  induced  him  to  relinquish  the  schemes  of  re- 
conciliation on  which  he  had  hitherto  been  intent,  and  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  those  who  were  bent  on  raising  William 
to  the  throne.* 

A  journal  of  what  passed  in  the  Council  of  Lords  while  Ha- 
lifax presided  is  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting.**  No 
precaution,  which  seemed  necessary  for  the  prevention  of 
outrage  and  robbery ,  was  omitted.  The  Peers  took  on  them- 
selves the  responsibility  of  giving  orders  that,  if  the  rabble 
^  rose  again,  the  soldiers  should  fire  with  bullets.  Jefireys 
was  brought  to  Whitehall  and  interrogated  as  to  what  had  be- 
come of  the  Great  Seal  and  the  writs.  At  his  own  earnest  re- 
quest he  was  remanded  to  the  Tower,  as  the  only  place  where 
As  life  could  be  safe;  and  he  retired  thanking  and  blessing 
those  who  had  given  him  the  protection  of  a  prison.  A  Whig 
nobleman  moved  thatOates  should  be  set  at  liberty:  biitthis 
motion  was  overruled.*** 

*  Reresby  was  told,  by  a  lady  whom  he  does  not  name,  that  the  King 
had  no  intention  of  withdrawing  till  he  receiyed  a  letter  from  Halifax, 
who  was  then  at  Hungerford.  The  leUer,  she  said,  informed  His 
Majesty  that,  if  he  sUid,  his  life  would  be  in  danger.  This  is  certainly 
a  mere  romance.  The  King,  before  the  Commissioners  left  London, 
had  told  Fariltota  that  their  embassy  was  a  mere  feint,  and  had  ex- 
pressed a  full  resolution  to  leare  the  country.  It  is  clear  from  Reresby 's 
own  narrative  that  Halifax  thought  himself  shamefully  Used. 
••  Harl.  MS.  255. 
•**  Halifax  MS.;  Citters,  Dec.  U- 1^^* 
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The  buBiness  of  the  day  was  nearly  over,  and  Halifax  was  chap. 
about  to  rise,  when  he  was  informed  that  a  messenger  £rom  -  ^gg^/" 
Sheemess  was  in  attendance.  No  occurrence  could  be  more 
perplexing  or  annoying.  To  do  anything,  to  do  noUiing, 
was  to  incur  a  grave  responsibility.  Halifax,  wishing  pro- 
bably to  obtain  time  for  communicatJon  with  the  Prince, 
would  have  adjourned  the  meeting;  but  Mulgrave  begged  the 
Lords  to  keep  their  seats,  and  introduced  the  messenger. 
The  man  told  his  story  with  many  tears ,  and  produced  a  letter 
written  in  the  King's  hand,  and  addressed  to  no  particular 
person,  but  imploring  the  aid  of  all  good  Englishmen.* 

Such  an  appeal  it  was  hardly  possible  to  disregard.     The  'Jjjj?'** 
Lords  ordered  Feversham  to  hasten  with  a  troop  of  theLifb  Sim  tou 
Guards  to  the  place  where  the  King  was  detained,  and  to  set'^^^ 
Hb  Majesty  at  liberty. 

Already  Middleton  and  a  few  other  adherents  of  the  royal 
cause  had  set  out  to  assist  and  comfort  their  unhappy  master. 
They  found  him  strictly  confined ,  and  were  not  suffered  to 
enter  his  presence  till  they  had  delivered  up  their  swords. 
The  concourse  of  people  about  him  was  by  thb  time  immense. 
Some  Whig  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood  had  brought  a 
large  body  of  militia  to  guard  him.  They  had  imagined  most 
erroneously  that  by  detaining  him  they  were  ingratiating 
themselves  with  hb  enemies,  and  were  greatly  disturbed 
when  they  learned  that  the  treatment  which  the  l^g  had  un- 
dergone was  disapproved  by  the  Provisional  Government  in 
London ,  and  that  a  body  of  cavalry  was  on  the  road  to  release 
him.  Feversham  soon  arrived.  He  had  left  hb  troop  at 
Sitdngbourne ;  but«there  was  no  occasion  to  use  force.  The 
King  was  suffered  to  depart  without  opposition,  and  was  re- 
moved by  his  friends  to  Rochester,  where  he  took  some  rest, 
which  he  greatly  needed.  He  was  in  a  pitiable  state.  Not 
only  was  his  understanding,  which  had  never  been  very  dear, 
altogether  bewildered :  but  the  personal  courage  which,  when 
a  young  man,  he  had  shown  in  several  battles,  both  by  sea 
and  by  land,  had  forsaken  him.  The  rough  corporal  usage 
vrhich  he  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  undergone,  seems  to 
*  Mulgrare^s  Account  of  (b«  Revolution. 
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CBJ^»  bave  discomposed  him  more  Uian  any  other  event  of  his 
'  if^^  chequered  life.  The  desertion  of  his  army,  oi  his  favourites , 
of  his  family,  affected  him  less  than  the  indignities  which  he 
suffered  when  his  hoy  was  boarded.  The  remembrance  of 
those  indignities  continued  long  to  rankle  in  his  heart,  and  on 
one  occasion  showed  itself  in  a  way  which  moved  all  Europe  to 
contemptuous  mirth.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  exile  he  at« 
tempted  to  lure  back  his  subjects  by  offering  them  an  anmesty. 
The  amnesty  was  accompanied  by  a  long  list  of  exceptions ; 
and  in  this  Ust  the  poor  fishermen  who  had  searched  his 
pockets  rudely  appeared  side  by  side  ^mth  Churchill  and 
Danby.  From  this  circumstance  we  may  judge  how  keenly 
he  must  have  felt  the  outrage  while  it  was  still  recent.* 

Yet,  had  he  possessed  an  ordinary  measure  of  good  sense, 
he  would  have  seen  that  those  who  had  detained  him  had  unin- 
tentionally done  him  a  great  service.  The  events  which  had 
taken  place  during  his  absence  from  his  capital  ought  to  have 
convinced  him  that,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  escaping,  he  never 
would  have  returned.  In  his  own  despite  he  had  been  saved 
from  ruin.  He  had  another  chance,  a  last  chance.  Great  as 
his  offences  had  been,  to  dethrone  him,  while  he  remained 
in  his  kingdom  and  offered  to  assent  to  such  conditions  as  a 
free  Parliament  might  impose,  would  have  been  almost  im* 
possible. 

During  a  short  time  he  seemed  disposed  to  remain.  He 
sent  Feversham  from  Rochester  with  a  letter  to  William.  The 
substance  of  the  letter  was  that  His  Majesty  was  on  his  way 
back  to  Whitehall,  that  he  wished  to  have  a  personal  con« 
ference  with  the  Prince ,  and  that  Sunt  Ja^ies^s  Palace  should 
be  fitted  up  for  his  Jffighness.** 
Wim«m*f  WiUiam  was  now  at  Windsor.  He  had  learned  with  deep 
rmmeiit.  mortification  the  events  which  had  taken  place  on  the  coast  of 
Kent.  Just  before  the  news  arrived,  those  who  approached 
him  observed  that  his  spirits  were  unusually  high.  He  had, 
indeed,  reason  to  rejoice.  A  vacant  throne  was  before  him. 
All  parties,  it  seemed,  would,  with  one  voice,  invite  himta 

*  See  his  proclamation,  dated  from  St.  Germains,  April  20. 1102. 
**  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  U.  261.    Orig.  Hem. 
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mount  it.  On  a  sadden  bill  prospects  were  overcast.  The  <^^* 
abdication,  it  appeared,  had  not  been  completed.  A  large iSsT' 
proportion  of  his  own  followers  would  have  scruples  about  de- 
posing a  King  who  remained  among  them,  who  invited  them 
to  represent  their  grievances  in  a  parliamentary  way,  and  who 
promised  full  redress.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Prince  should 
examine  his  new  position ,  and  determine  on  a  new  line  of 
action.  No  course  was  open  to  him  which  was  altogether  free 
from  objections,  no  course  which  would  place  him  in  a  situa- 
tion so  advantageous  as  that  which  he  had  occupied  a  few 
hours  before.  Yet  something  might  be  done.  The  King's 
first  attempt  to  escape  had  failed.  What  was  now  mos);  to  be 
desired  was  that  he  should  make  a  second  attempt  with  better 
success.  He  must  be  at  once  frightened  and  enticed.  The 
liberality  with  which  he  had  been  treated  in  the  negotiation  at 
Hnngerford,  and  which  he  had  requited  by  a  breach  of  faith, 
would  now  be  out  of  season.  No  terms  of  accommodation 
must  be  proposed  to  him.  If  he  should  propose  terms  he  must 
be  coldly  answered.  No  violence  must  be  used  towards  him, 
or  even  threatened.  Yet  it  might  not  be  impossible,  without 
either  using  or  threatening  violence,  to  make  so  weak  a  man 
uneasy  about  his  personal  safety.  He  would  soon  be  eager  to 
fly.  All  facilities  for  flight  must  then  be  placed  within  his 
reach;  and  care  must  be  taken  that  he  should  not  again  be 
stopped  by  any  officious  blunderer. 

Such  was  \^lliam's  plan:  and  the  ability  and  determi- Arrest  of 
nation  with  which  he  carried  it  into  eflect  present  a  strange  li^ 
contrast  to  the  folly  and  cowardice  with  which  he  had  to  deal. 
He  soon  had  an  excellent  opportunity  of  commencing  his 
system  of  intimidation.  Feversham  arrived  at  Windsor  with 
James's  letter.  The  messenger  had  not  been  very  judiciously 
selected.  It  was  he  who  had  disbanded  the  royal  army.  To 
him  primarily  were  to  be  imputed  the  confusion  and  terror  of 
the  Irish  Night.  His  conduct  was  loudly  blamed  by  the 
public.  William  had  been  provoked  into  muttering  a  few 
words  of  menace :  and  a  few  words  of  menace  from  William's 
lips  generally  meant  something.  Feversham  was  asked  for 
his  safe  conduct.    He  had  none.     By  coming  without  one 
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CBAP.  Inta  the  midst  of  a  hastile  camp ,  he  had,  according  to  the  laws* 
•^jtti.  of  wiir,  made  himself  liable  to  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity.  William  refused  to  see  him,  and  ordered  him  to  be 
put  under  arrest.*  Zulestein  was  instantly  despatched  to 
inform  James  that  the  Prince  declined  the  proposed  con- 
ference, and  desired  that  His  Majesty  would  remain  at 
Kochester. 

^amM* in'  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^®*  James  was  already  in  London.  He 
London,  had  hesitated  about  the  joumey,  and  had,  at  one  time,  deter- 
mined  to  make  another  attempt  to  reach  the  Continent.  But 
at  length  he  yielded  to  the  urgency  of  friendfl  who  were  wiser 
than  himself,  and  set  out  for  Whitehall.  He  arrived  there  on 
the  afternoon  of  Sunday ,  the  sixteenth  of  December.  He  had 
been  apprehensive  thatthe  common  people,  who,  during  his 
absence,  had  given  so  many  proofs  of  their  aversion  to  Fopery, 
would  offer  him  some  afiront.  But  the  very  violence  of  the 
recent  outbreak  had  produced  a  remission. .  The  storm  had 
spent  itself.  Good  humour  and  pity  had  succeeded  to  fury. 
In  no  quarter  was  any  disposition  shown  to  insult  the  King. 
Some  cheers  were  raised  as  his  coach  p2|ssed  through  the  City. 
The  bells  of  some  churches  were  rung;  and  a  few  bonfires 
were  lighted  in  honour  of  his  return.**  ^s  feeble  mind,  which 
had  just  before  been  sunk  in  despondency ,  was  extravagantly 
elated  by  these  unexpected  signs  of  popular  goodwill  and 
compassion.  He  entered  his  dwelling  in  high  spirits.  It 
speedily  resumed  its  old  aspect.  Boman  Catholic  priests, 
who  had,  during  the  preceding  week,  been  glad  to  hide  them« 

*  Glarenden*s  Diary,  Dec.  16. 1688;  Burnet,  i.  800. 

**  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  263.  Orig.  Mem. ;  Burnet,  i.  199.  In  the 
History  of  the  Desertion  (1689),  it  is  affirmed  that  the  shouts  on  this  occa- 
sion were  uttered  merely  by  some  idle  boys ,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
the  people  looked  on  in  silence.  Oldmixon ,  who  was  in  the  crowd ,  says 
the  same;  and  Ralph,  whose  prejudices  were  very  different  from  Old- 
mixon*8,  tells  us  that  the  information  which  he  had  received  from  a 
respectable  eye  witness  was  to  the  same  effect.  The  truth  probably  is 
that  the  signs  of  Joy  were  in  tbemsdyes  flight,  but  seemed  extraordinary 
because  a  violent  explosion  of  public  indignation  had  been  expected. 
Barillon  mentions  that  there  had  been  acclamations  and  some  bonfires^ 
but  adds,  **Le  peuple  dans  le  fond  est  pour  le  Prince  d'Orange." 
Decil.  t688. 
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sehres  from  the  rage  of  the  mnltitade  in  vaults  and  coklofls,  ^^^' 
now  came  forth  from  their  lurking  places ,  and  demanded  pos-  ,^,  ■" 
session  of  their  old  apartments  in  the  palace.  Grace  was  said 
at  the  ro^ral  table  by  a  Jesuit.  The  Irish  brogue,  then  the 
most  hateful  of  all  sounds  to  English  ears,  was  heard  every- 
where in  the  courts  and  galleries.  The  King  himself  had  re- 
sumed all  his  old  haughtiness.  He  held  a  Council,  his  last 
Council,  and,  even  in  that  extremity,  summoned  to  the  board 
persons  not  legally  qualified  to  sit  there.  He  expressed  high 
displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  those  Lords  who ,  during  his  ab- 
sence ,  had  dared  to  take  the  administration  on  themselves. 
It  was  their  duty,  he  conceived,  to  let  society  be  dissolved,  to 
let  the  houses  of  Ambassadors  be  pulled  down,  to  let  London 
be  set  on  fire,  rather  than  assume  the  functions  which  he  had 
thought  fit  to  abandon.  Among  those  whom  he  thus  cen- 
sured were  some  nobles  and  prelates  who,  in  spite  of  all  his 
errors,  had  been  constantly  true  to  him,  and  who,  even  afler 
this  provocation,  never  could  be  induced  by  hope  or  fear  to 
transfer  their  allegiance  from  him  to  any  other  sovereign.  * 

But  his  courage  was  soon  cast  down.  Scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  palace  when  Zulestein  was  announced*  William^s 
cold  and  stem  message  was  delivered.  The  King  stOl  pressed 
for  a  personal  conference  with  his  nephew.  ^I  would  not 
have  left  Rochester,"  he  said,  ''if  I  had  known  that  he  ^shed 
me  not  to  do  so:  but,  since  I  am  here,  I  hope  that  he  will 
come  to  Saint  James's.  '*  ''I  must  plainly  tell  your  Majesty, ' * 
said  Zulestein,  ''that  His  Highness  will  not  come  to  London 
while  there  are  any  troops  here  which  are  not  under  his 
orders.'*  The  King,  confounded  by  this  answer,  remained 
silent.  Zulestein  retired ;  and  soon  a  gentleman  entered  the 
bedchamber  with  the  news  that  Feversham  had  been  put 
under  arrest.**  James  was  greatly  disturbed.  Yet  the  re- 
collection of  the  applause  with  which  he  had  been  greeted  still 
buoyed  up  his  spirits^    A  wild  hope  rose  in  his  mind.    He 

*  London  GazeUe,  IVee.  IS.  1688;  Mnigrave's  Account  of  the  Revolu- 
tion; History  of  the  Desertion;  Burnet,  i.  799. ;  Eyelyn's  Diary,  Deo.  IS, 
11.1888. 

**  Clarke's  History  of  James,  ii.  262.    Orig.  Mem. 
Macaulay,  History,  HI.  2\ 
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<^^*  fancl^   that  London)    so  long    th#  8ti?ong^l4  of  Piro- 
"•iggg/  tegtantism  ancl  Whiggism,  wafi,  veadj  to  t»]f»-  orsWf  Ux  Wa 
defence     HjBi  sent  to  asi;  the  Common  Cooocil  whether, 
if   he   took  up  hb   residence,   m  the  Cil^,    they  would 
engage  to  defend  him  against  the  Prince.    But  the  Common 
Council   had    not    forgotten  the,  seizure  of  ik0   charter 
and  the  judicial  murder  of  Cornish,  and  refused  to  gwetlie 
pledge  which  was  d^nanded*    Then  the  King's  heart  «^«in 
sank  within  him.    Where,  he  asked,  was  he  to  look  ibr  pro- 
tection?   He  might  as  well  have  Dutch  troops  aboiUi  him  as 
his  own  Life  Guards.    As  to  the  citizens ,  he  now  vaderstood 
what  their  huzzas  and  bonfires  were  wortlu  Nothing  remained 
but  flight:   and  yet,  he  said,  he  knew  that  there  was  nothing 
which  his  enemies  so  much  desired  as  that  he  would  fly.  * 
While  he  was  in  this  state  of  trepidation,  his  fate  was  the 
Sn^**"  *^^J®<^  ^^  *  grave  deliberation  at  Wndsor.    The  court  of 
WiAdior.  WiUiam  was  now  crowded  to  overflowing  with  eminent  men  of 
all  parties.    Most  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Northern  insurrecfion 
had  joined  hinu    Several  of  the  Lords,  who  had,  during  the 
anarchy  of  the  preceding  week^  taken  upon  themselires  to  act 
as  a  pro'nsional  government,  had,,  as  soon  aa  the  Kong  re- 
turned ,  quitted  London  for  the  Dutch  head  quarters.    One  of 
these  was  Halifax,     William  had  welcomed  lam  with  great  sa- 
tisikction,  but  had  not  been  able  to  suppress  a  sarcastic  smile 
at  seeing  the  ingenious  and  accomplished  politician,  who  had 
aspired  to  be  the  umpire  in  that  great  contention,  forced  to 
abandon  the  middle  course  and  to  take  a  side.    Among  those 
whoy  at  this  conjuncture,  repdred  to  Windsor  were  someobien 
who  had  purchased  the  favour  of  James  by  ignominioufl  ser- 
vices, and  who  were  now  impatient  to  atone,  by  betraying  iAksar 
master,  for  the  crime  of  having  betrayed  their  eeuntry.    Sttch 
a  man  was  Titus,  who  had  sate  at  the  Council  board  in  defiance 
of  law,  and  whx>  had  laboured  to  unite  the  Puritans  witktbe 
Jesuits  m  a  league  against  the  constitution.    Such  a  man  was 
Williams,  who  had  been  converted  by  interest  firom  a  dema- 
gogue into  a  champion  of  prerogative,  and  who  was  now  ready 

*  BariUon,  Dec  il  1688;  GUrke'i  Life  of  Jamesi  ii.  271. 
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fori^  aeoond  i^ostasjr.    These  meir  the  Prinee,  with  just  eos^  c^* 
tempt,  mffered  to  wait  attiie  door  of  his  i^artmeni  in  ywb 
ezpecteliom  ef  an  audience.  * 

On  Monday,  the  aeventeenth  of  December,  all  the  Peers 
who  were  at  Windsor  were  smnmoned  to  a  solemn  OMwnlta- 
tiott  at  the  Castle.  The  subject  proposed  for  deliberation 
was  wbaiA  shonld  be  done  with  the  King.  William  did  not 
think  it  advisable  to  be  present  during  the  discussion.  He 
retired;  and  Halifax  was  called  to  the  chair.  On  one  point 
the  Lords  were  agreed.  The  King  conld  not  be  sofiered  to 
remain  where  he  was.  That  one  prince  should  fbrtify  himself 
in  Whitehall  and  the  other  in  Saint  James*s,  that  there  should 
be  two  hostile  garrisons  within  an  area  of  a  hundred  acres, 
was  universally  felt  to  be  inexpedient.  Sack  an  arrangement 
could  scarcely  fail  to  produce  suspicions,  insalts,  and  bicker- 
ings which  might  end  in  blood.  The  assembled  Lords,  there- 
fore,  thought  it  advisable  that  James  should  be  sent  out  of 
London.  Ham,  which  had  been  built  and  decorated  by 
Lauderdale,  on.  &e  banks  of  the  Thames,  out  of  the  plunder 
of  Sccftland  and  the  faribea  of  France,  and  which  was  regarded 
as  the  most  humrious  of  villas,  was  prc^osed  as  a  convenient 
retreat.  When  the  Lords  had  come  to  tins  conclusion,  they 
requested  the  Prince  to  join  them.  Their  opinion  waa  then 
communicated  to  him  by  Halifax.  WilHam  mtened  and  ap- 
proved. A  short  message  to  the  King  was  drawn  up. 
''  Whom,'*  said  WilUam,  '<  shaU  we  seiid  with  H?  "  «< Ought 
it  not,**  said  Halifax,  ^to  be  conveyed  by  one  of  your  High- 
ness's  officers? "  ^Nay,  my  Lord,*'  answered  ike  Prince; 
^by  yonr  favour,  it  is  sent  by  the  adrice  of  yoiff  Lordships, 
and  some  of  you  ought  to  carry  it.**  Then,  without  pausing 
to  give  thne  fbr  remonstrance,  he  appointed  Halifax,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Ddamere  to  be  the  messengers.** 

The  resolution  of  the  Lords  appeinred  to  be  unanimous. 
But  there  were  io  the  assembly  those  who  by  no  means  ap- 

*  Bliilgrave*!  Aceoonl  of  tbe  Rerolution;  CUre«ilon*8  INary,  Dee.  16. 
1688. 

**  Bamet,  i.  800.;  Clarendon's  Diary.  Dec.  IT.  1688;  Giuers,Ddc.  H* 
Ii88. 
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xCHAP*  proved  of  the  decision  in  which  they  affected  to  concur,  and 
■  j^'g^  who  wished  to  see  the  King  treated  with  a  severity  which  they 
did  not  venture  openly  to  recommend.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  the  chief  of  this  party  was  a  peer  who  had  been  a 
vehement  Tory,  and  who  afterwards  died  a  Nonjuror,  Claren* 
don.  The  rapidity,  with  which,  at  this  crisis,  he  went  back- 
ward and  forward  from  extreme  to  extreme,  might  seem 
incredible  to  people  living  in  quiet  times,  but  will  not  surprise 
those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  watching  the  course 
of  revolutions.  He  knew  that  the  asperity,  with  which  he 
had,  in  the  royal  presence,  censured  the  whole  system  of 
government,  had  given  mortal  offence  to  his  old  master.  On 
the  other  hand  he  might,  as  the  uncle  of  the  Princesses ,  hope 
to  be  great  and  rich  in  the  new  world  which  was  about  to  com- 
mence. The  English  colony  in  Ireland  regarded  him  as  a 
friend  and  patron;  and  he  felt  that  on  the  confidence  and 
attachment  of  that  great  interest  much  of  his  importance  de- 
pended. To  such  considerations  as  these  the  prindples, 
which  he  had,  during  his  whole  life,  ostentatiously  professed, 
now  gave  way.  He  repured  to  the  Prince's  closet,  and  re- 
presented the  danger  of  leaving  the  King  at  liberty.  The 
Protestants  of  Ireland  were  in  extreme  peril.  There  was  only 
one  way  to  secure  their  estates  and  their  lives;  and  that  was 
to  keep  His  Majesty  close  prisoner.  It  might  not  be  prudent 
to  shut  him  up  in  an  English  castle.  But  he  might  be  sent 
across  the  sea  and  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Breda  tiU  the 
affairs  of  the  British  Islands  were  settled.  If  the  Prince  were 
in  possession  of  such  a  hostage,  Tyrconnel  would  probably 
lay  down  the  sword  of  state;  and  the  English  ascendency 
would  be  restored  in  Ireland  without  a  blow.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  James  should  escape  to  France  and  make  his  appear- 
ance at  Dublin,  accompanied  by  a  foreign  army,  the  conse- 
quences must  be  disastrous.  William  owned  that  there  was 
great  weight  in  these  reasons :  but  it  could  not  be*  He  knew 
his  wife's  temper;  and  he  knew  that  she  never  would  consent 
to  such  a  step.  Indeed  it  would  not  be  for  his  own  honour  to 
treat  his  vanquished  kinsman  so  ungraciously.  Nor  was  it 
quite  dear  that  generosity  might  not  be  the  best  policy.  Whi| 
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Conld  0ay  wbat  effect  sncb  severity  as  Clarendon  recommended  <^^p. 
might  produce  on  the  public  mind  of  England?  Was  it  im-  ■  ^^g^^  " 
possible  that  the  loyal  enthusiasm,  which  the  King's  miscon- 
duct had  extinguished,  might  revive  as  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  he  was  within  the  walls  of  a  foreign  fortress?  On  these 
grounds  William  determined  not  to  subject  his  father-in-law  ta 
personal  restrmnt;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  de- 
termination was  wise.* 

James y  while  his  fate  was  under  discussion,  remained  at 
Whitehall,  fascinated,  as  it  seemed,  by  the  greatness  and 
nearness  of  the  danger,  and  unequal  to  tiie  exertion  of  eitlier 
struggling  or  flying.  In  the  evening  news  came  that  the 
Dutch  had  occupied  Chelsea  and  Kensington,  The  King, 
however,  prepared  to  go  to  rest  as  usual.  The  Coldsvream 
Guards  were  on  duty  at  the  palace.  They  were  commanded 
by  William  Earl  of  Craven,  an  aged  man  who,  more  than 
fifty  years  before,  had  been  distinguished  in  war  and  love, 
who  had  led  the  forlorn  hope  at  Creutznach  with  such  courage 
that  he  had  been  patted  on  the  shoulder  by  the  great  Gustavus, 
and  who  was  believed  to  have  won  from  a  thousand  rivals 
the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Craven 
was  now  in  his  eightieth  year;  but  time  had  not  tamed  his 
spirit.** 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock  when  he  was  mformed  that  three  The 
battalions  of  the  Prince's  foot,  mingled  with  some  troops  of  troopn 
horse,  were  pouring  down  the  long  avenue  of  Saint  Jameses  J^jy^^^ 
Park,  with  matches  liglited,  and  in  full  readiness  for  action,  ban. 
Count  Solmes,  who  commanded  the  foreigners,  said  that  his 
orders  were  to  take  military  possession  of  the  posts  round 
Whitehall,  and  exhorted  Craven  to  retire  peaceably.   Craven 
swore  that  he  would  rather  be  cut  in  pieces:  but,  when  the 
King,  who  was  undressing  himself,  learned  what  was  passing, 
he  forbade  the  stout  old  soldier  to  attempt  a  resistance  which 

must  have  been  ineffectual.     By  eleven   the  Coldstream 

# 

*  Burnet,  1.  800.;  Condaet  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough;  Mul- 
fraye's  Account  of  the  Revolution.   Clarendon  says  nothing  of  this  under 
the  proper  date;  bat  see  bis  Diary.  August  19. 1689. 
*•  Harte*s  Life  of  Goitayas  Adolphus. 
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c^p.  Guards  bad  withdrawn;  and  Dutch  sentinelB  were  pacing  ihe 
■  |g3^    rounds  on  every  side  of  the  palace.     Some  of  ik%  King's 
attendants  asked  whether  he  would  venture  to  lie  down  sur- 
rounded hy  enemies.    He  answered  that  they  oould  hardly 
use  him  worse  than  his  own  subjects  had  done,  and,  with  the 
apathy  of  a  man  stupified  by  disasters,  went  to  bed  and  to 
sleep.* 
Message        Scarcely  was  the  palace  again  quiet  when  it  was  again 
Prince^*  roused.    A  little  after  midnight  the  three  Lords  wrived  from 
to  jIbim  Windsor.    Middleton  was  called  up  to  receive  them.    They 
informed  him  that  they  were  charged  with  an  errand  whi^^  did 
not  admit  of  delay.    The  King  was  awakened  from  his  first 
slumber;  and  they  were  ushered  into  his  bedchamber.    They 
delivered  into  his  hand  the  letter  with  which  they  had  been 
entrusted »   and  informed  him  that  the  Pmce  would  be  at 
Westminster  in  a  few  hours,  and  that  JSjs  Miyetty  would  do 
weU  to  set  out  for  Ham  before  ten  in  the  morning.    James 
made  some  difficulties.    He  did  not  like  Ham.     It  was  a 
pleasant  place  in  the  summer,  but  cold  and  comfortless  at 
Christmas ,  and  was  moreovw  unfamished^.  Halifax  answered 
that  furniture  should  be  instantly  sent  in»    The  three  mes- 
sengers retired,  but  were  speedily  followed  by  Middleton, 
who  told  them  that  the  King  would  greatly  prefer  Rochester 
to  Ham.  They  answered  that  they  had  not  authority  to  accede 
to  His  Majesty's  wish,  but  that  Uiey  would  instandy  send  off 
an  express  to  the  Prince,  who  was  to  lodge  that  night  at 
Sion  House.    A  courier  started  immediately,  and  returned 
before  daybreak  with  William's  consent.    That  consent,  in- 
deed, was  most  gladly  given:  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  Rochester  had  been  named  because  it  afibrded  facilities 
for  flight;  and  that  James  might  fly  was  the  first  wish  of  his 
n^hew.** 
setTout         ^  ^^  morning  of  the  eighteenth  of  December,  a  rainy 
for  Ro-    and  stormy  morning,  the  royal  barge  was  early  at  Whit^iall 
c  e»  r.  «  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii:  264.  mostly  from  Orig.  Mem.;   Mul- 

graTe's  Aooount  of  the  Revolution;  Rapii  de  Tboyras.    It  must  he  re- 
membered that  in  these  events  Rapin  was  himself  an  actor. 

**  Clarke's  Life  of  James,  ii.  265.    Orig.  Mem.;  Malgfave*f  Aeoouut 
of  the  Revolation;  Burnet,  i.  801. ;  Gitters,  Dee.  if.  1688. 
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8tab»:  ttttd  round  it  were  eight  or  ten  boats  filled  iirith  Dutch  chip. 
soldierfl*  Several  noblemen  and  gentlemen  attended  "flie  '^^^  • 
King  to  Ihe  water^de.  It  is  said,  and  may  well  be  believed, 
that  many  tears  were  shed*  For  even  the  most  'tealons  Mend 
of  liberty  could  scarcely  have  seen,  tttttiot«ed^  the  Mid  and 
ignominious  close  of  a  dynasty  whidi  migltt  hiave  h^tosi  so 
great.  Shrewsbury  did  all  in  his  power  to  «0«ith  ithto  ftllen 
Sovereign.  Even  the  bitter  and  vehement  Detoaere  was 
softened.  But  it  was  observed  that  HalilStt,  who  was  genetaUy 
distinguished  by  his  tenderness  to  the  vanquished,  was,  on 
tiiis  occasion  y  less  compassionate  than  Ids  two  colleagues* 
The  mook  embassy  to  Hungerford  was  doubtless  still  ranUing 
inhismjttd.* 

While  the  King^s  barge  was  slowly  worldng  its  way  on 
rough  billows  down  the  river,  br^de  after  brigade  of  t&o 
Prince's  troops  came  pouring  into  London  from  the  west.  It 
had  been  wisely  deteimined  that  the  duty  of  the  capital 
should  be  chiefly  done  by  the  Bridsh  soldiers  in  the  service 
of  the  States  GeneraL  The  three  Engfish  rcj^ents  were 
quartered  in  and  round  die  Tower,  the  three  Scotch  regiments 
in  SouthwariE.  •• 

In  defiance  of  the  weather  a  great  multitude  assembled  ^^riTi^of 

between  Albemarie  House  and  Sunt  James's  Palace  to  greet  at  st.  ^ 

the  Prince.    Every  hat,  eveacy  cane,  was  adorned  With  an '*"••'•• 

orange  riband.     The  bells  were  ringing  Sill  over  London. 

Candles  for  an  iUnmination  were  disposed  hi  the  windows. 

Faggots  for  bonfires  were  heaped  up  in  the  streets.    William, 

however,  who  had  no  taste  for  crowds  and  shouting,  took  the 

road  through  the  Pai4:.    Before  nightfall  he  arrived  at  Saint 

James's  in  a  tight  carriage,  accompanied  by  Schombmrg.   In 

a  short  time  all  the  rooms  and  staircases  in  the  palace  were 

thronged  by  those  who  came  to  pay  their  court.    Sudi  was 

the  press,  that  men  of  the  highest  rank  were  unable  to  elbow 

their  way  into  the  presence  chamber.***  While  Westmin»ter 

*  Cfttera,  pec*  H>  ^^^;  Byelyn's  Diary,  sirttie  date;  Claike*8  Life  of 
lames,  ii.  ^IB6,  M7.    Orig.  Mem. 

**  (Jitters,  Dec.  if.  1688. 

"-  Luurell's  Diary;  Evelyn's  Diary;  Clareodon's  Diary,  Dee.  18. 1688; 
Revolotion  Politics. 
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^^*  vas  In  this  flrtate  of  excitement,  the  Common  Council  was  pre* 
i^^  paring  at  Guildhall  an  address  of  thanks  and  congratulation. 
The  Lord  Mayor  was  unable  to  preside.  He  had  never  held 
up  his  head  since  the  Chancellor  had  been  dragged  into  the 
justice  room  in  the  garb  of  a  collier.  But  the  Aldermen  and 
the  other  officers  of  the  corporation  were  in  their  places. 
On  the  following  day  the  magbtrates  of  the  City  went  in  state 
to  pay  their  duty  to  their  deliverer.  Their  gratitude  was 
eloquently  expressed  by  their  Recorder,  Sir  George  Treby. 
Someprincesof  the  House  of  Nassau,  he  said,  had  been  the 
chief  officers  of  a  great  republic.  Others  had  worn  the  im* 
perial  crown.  But  the  peculiar  title  of  that  illustrious  line  to 
the  public  veneration  was  this,  that  God  had  set  it  apart  and 
consecrated  it  to  the  high  office  of  defending  truth  and  free- 
dom against  tyrants  from  generation  to  generation.  On 
the  same  day  all  the  prelates  who  were  in  town,  Sancroft 
excepted,  waited  on  the  Prince  in  a  body.  Then  came  the 
clergy  of  London,  the  foremost  men  of  their  profession  in 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  influence,  with  their  bishop  at 
their  head.  With  them  were  mingled  some  eminent  dissenting 
ministers,  whom  Compton,  much  to  his  honour,  treated 
with  marked  courtesy.  A  few  months  earlier,  or  a  few 
months  later,  such  courtesy  would  have  been  considered  by 
many  Churchmen  as  treason  to  the  Church.  Even  then  it 
was  but  too  plain  to  a  discerning  eye  that  the  armistice  to 
which  the  Protestant  sects  had  been  forced  would  not  long 
outlast  the  danger  from  which  it  had  sprung.  About  a  hundred 
Nonconformist  divines,  resident  in  the  capital,  presented  a 
separate  address.  They  were  introduced  by  Devonshire, 
and  were  received  with  every  mark  of  respect  and  kindness. 
The  lawyers  paid  their  homage,  headed  by  Maynard,  who, 
at  ninety  years  of  age,  was  as  alert  and  clear-headed  as  when 
he  stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall  to  accuse  Strafford*  *'Mr. 
Serjeant,"  said  the  Prince,  **you  must  have  survived  all  the 
lawyers  of  your  standing.'*  "Yes,  Sir,*'  said  the  old  man, 
"  and,  but  for  your  fCghness,  I  should  have  survived  the  laws 
too."» 

*  Fourth  CollectioD  of  Pirpers  relating  to  the  present  Juncture  o( 
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Bat,  though  the  addresses  were  numerous  and  full  of  c^- 
eulogy,  though  the  acclamations  were  loud,  though  the  illu-  "i^ — 
minations  were  splendid,  though  Saint  James's  Palace  was 
too  small  for  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  though  the  theatres  were 
every  night,  from  the  pit  to  the  ceiling,  one  blaze  of  orange 
ribands,  William  felt  that  the  dilHculties  of  his  enterprise  were 
but  beginning.  He  had  pulled  a  government  down.  The  far 
harder  task  of  reconstruction  was  now  to  be  performed.  From 
the  moment  of  his  landing  till  he  reached  London  he  had 
exercised  the  authority  which,  by  the  laws  of  war,  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  civilised  world,  belongs  to  the  com- 
mander of  an  army  in  the  field.  It  was  now  necessary  that  he 
should  exchange  the  character  of  a  general  for  that  of  a  ma- 
gistrate ;  and  this  was  no  easy  task.  A  single  false  step  might 
be  fatal;  and  it  was  impossible  to  take  any  step  without 
offending  prejudices  and  rousing  angry  passions. 

Some  of  the  Princess  advisers  pressed  him  to  assume  the  He  ia  ad- 
crown  at  once  as  his  own  by  right  of  conquest,  and  then,  as  Jg**^^ 
King,  to  send  out,  under  his  Great  Seal,  writs  calling  a  Par-  th« 
liament.    This  course  was  strongly  recommended  by  somenght'of^ 
eminent  lawyers.    It  was,  they  said,  the  shortest  way  to  what  ^^^ 
could  otherwise  be  attained  only  through  innumerable  difSi- 
eulties  and  disputes.     It  was  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
auspicious  precedent  set  after  the  battle  of  Bosworth  by 
Henry  the  Seventh.    It  would  also  quiet  the  scruples  which 
many  respectable  people  felt  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  trans- 
ferring allegiance  from  one  ruler  to  another.    Neither  the  law 
of  England  nor  the  Church  of  England  recognised  any  right 
in  subjects  to  depose  a  sovereign.    But  no  jurist,  no  divine, 
had  ever  denied  that  a  nation,  overcome  in  war,  might,  ^mth- 
out  sin,  submit  to  the  dedsion  of  the  God  of  battles.    Thus, 
afler  the  Chaldean  conquest  the  most  pious  and  patriotic 
Jews  did  not  think  that  they  violated  Uieir  duty  to  their 
native  King  by  serving  with  loyalty  the  new  master  whom 
Providence  had  set  over  them.    The  three  confessors ,  who 
had  been  marvellously  preserved  in  the  furnace ,  held  high 

affairs  in  England,  16S8;  Buraet,  1.802,  893.;  G«Iamy*8  Life  and  Times 
of  Baxter,  chap.  xiy. 
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GuiiP.  ofEce  ia  the  province  of  Babylon*  Daniel  was  minister  euc^ 
-  cessively  ef  the  Assyiian  who  ^ul^u^ed  Judah,  and  of  the 
Persian  who  subjugated  Assyria.  Najr*  Jesus  himself ,  who 
was,  according  to  the  fbeshi  a  prince  of  the  house  of  David, 
had,  by  commanding,  his  countrymen  to  pay  tribute  to  Csesar, 
pronounced  that  foreign  <co]i>qaest  fiauiuls  hereditary  right  and 
IS  a  le^timate  title  to  doimnion*  It  was  dierefbre  probable 
that  great  numbers  of  Tories,  Ihough  they  could  not,  with  a 
clear  conseienoe,  chooise  a  King  for  themselves,  would  ac- 
cept, without  hesitaAioa,  a  King  given  to  (hem  by  the  event 
of  war.  • 

On  the  other  side,  however,  there  were  reasons  which 
greatly  preponderated.  The  Prince  coold  not  claim  the 
crown  as  won  by  his  sword  without  a  gross  vicdadon  of  ftuth. 
In  his  Dedaration  he  had  protested  that  he  had  no  design  of 
conquering  Englund;  thajt  those  who  in^uted  to  him  such  a 
design  fonlly  calumniated,  not  only  himself,  but  the  patriotic 
noblanen  and  gentlemen  who  had  invited  ^m  over;  that  the 
force  which  he  brou^t  with  him  was  evidently  inadequate  to 
an  enteiprise  so  arduous ;  and  that  it  was  Ids  full  resolution  to 
refer  all  the  public  grievances,  and  all  his  own  preten^ons,  to 
a  free  Psrliament.  F«tr  no  earthly  object  could  it  be  ri^t  or 
wise  that  he  should  focfeit  his  word  so  solemnly  pledged  in  the 
faceofallEotrc^e.  Kor  was  it  certain  that,  by  calling  himself 
a  conqueror,  he  would  have  removed  the  scruples  which  made 
rigid  Churchmen  unwilling  to  acknowledge  him  as  King.  For, 
call  himself  what  he  might,  aU  the  world  knew  that  he  was  not 
really  a  conqueror.  It  was  notoriously  a  mere  fiction  to  say 
that  this  great  kingdcHO,  with  amighty  fleet  on  the  sea,  with  a 
regular  army  of  ^rty  thoasand  men,  and  with  a  militia  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  had  been,  without  one 
siege  or  battle,  reduced  to  the  etate  of  a  province  by  fifteen 
thousand  invaders*  Such  a  fiction  was  not  likely  to  quiet 
con^eiMes really  sensitive:  but  it  could  scarcely  fail  to  gall 
thfe  national  pride,  idready  sore  and  irritable.  The  English 
soldiers  were  in  a  temper  which  required  the  most  dedicate 
management*    They  were  consdous  that,  in  the  late  cam* 

*  Burnet,  L  80S. 
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paign,  their  part  had  not  been  brilliant.  Captains  and  pri-  ^^^* 
yates  were  alike  impatient  to  prove  that  thty  had  not  given  way  nii4r 
before  an  inferior  force  from  want  of  courage.  Some  Duteh 
officers  had  been  indiscreet  enoi^  to  boast,  at  a  tavern  over 
their  wine,  that  they  had  driven  the  King's  army  befbrt 
them.  This  insult  had  raised  among  the  English  troops  a 
ferment  which,  but  for  the  Prince's  prompt  interference^ 
would  probably  have  ended  m  a  terrible  slaughter.^  What, 
in  such  circumstances,  was  likely  to  be  the  effect  of  a  proda- 
malion  announcing  that  the  commander  of  the  foreigners  con* 
sidered  the  whole  island  as  a  lawful  prize  of  war? 

It  was  also  to  be  remembered  that,  by  putting  forth  sudi  a 
proclamation,  the  Frince  would  at  once  abrogate  all  the  rights 
of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  chanson.  For  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  conqueror  is  not  circnmscribed  by  the 
customs  and  statutes  of  the  conquered  nation,  but  is,  by.  its 
own  nature,  despotic.  Either,  therefore,  it  was  sot  com- 
petent 1»  William  to  Aedare  faiisuself  King,  or  it  wae  compe* 
tent  to  him  to  declare  Jbfae  Great  Charter  and  Um  Petition  of 
Rigbt  mdiities,  to  abolish  trial  by  jury,  and  to  raise  taxes 
widiont  the  consent  of  ParliaiaenU  Hemight,iindeed,  reestab- 
lish the  ancient  iKonstkotton  of  the  reafan.  B«t,  ff  he  did  so, 
he  did  so  In  the  exercise  of  an  arbitrary  diacretionw  English 
liberty  would  thencefbrth  he  held  by  a  base  tettttre^  it  would 
be,  not,  as  heretofore,  an  immemorial  inheritanee^  but  a 
recent  ^ft  which  the  gfenerous  master  *vdio  had  bestowed  it 
might,  ifsoch  had  been  his  pleasure,  have  wlfeUidd* 

William  tiierelbre  righteously  and  prudently  det^mined 
to  observe  tibte  promises  contained  in  hisBedaration,  and  to 
leave  to  the  legislature  the  office  of  setdingibe  govemm^t. 
So  carefully  did  he  avoid  whatever  looked  like  usurpation  Htkat  tog«tt!e'r 
he  wonid  not,  without  some   semblance  of  parliamentary  tbe  Lor 
autiiority,  take  upon  lumself  even  to  convoke  the  ^istates  of  memD^ 
the  Realm,  or  to  direct  the  -executive  administration  during  ^^^{{^ 
the  Elections*     AnChority  strictly  |>a]iiamentary  there  wasment« 
none  m  the  state:  bat  it  was  possible  to  bring  together,  in  a  n  "  *^' 

•  Gazette  de France,  |j~f;  I68». 
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CHAP,  few  hoars  9  an  assembly  -which  would  be  regarded  by  the 
jg^  nation  with  a  large  portion  of  the  respect  due  to  a  Parliament. 
One  Chamber  might  be  formed  of  the  numerous  Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal  who  were  then  in  London,  and  another  of 
old  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  City.  The  scheme  was  ingenious,  and  was  promptly 
executed.  The  Peers  were  summoned  to  9t.  James's  on  the 
twenty -first  of  December*  About  seventy  attended.  The 
Prince  requested  them  to  consider  the  state  of  the  countrj, 
and  to  lay  before  him  the  result  of  their  deliberations.  Shortly 
after  appeared  a  notice  inviting  all  gentlemen  who  had  sate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Se- 
cond to  attend  His  Highness  on  the  monung  of  the  twenty- 
sixth.  The  Aldermen  of  London  were  also  summoned; 
and  the  Common  Council  was  requested  to  send  a  deputa- 
tion.* 

It  has  often  been  asked,  in  a  reproachful  tone,  why  the 
invitation  was  not  extended  to  Hie  members  of  the  Parliament 
which  had  been  dissolved  in  the  preceding  year.  The  answer 
is  obvious.  One  of  the  chief  grievances  of  which  the  nation 
compluned  was  the  manner  in  which  that  Parliament  had  been 
elected.  The  majority  of  the  burgesses  had  been  returned 
by  constituent  bodies  remodelled  in  a  manner  which  was  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  illegal,  and  which  the  Prince  had,  in  his 
Dedimtion,  condemned.  James  himself  had,  just  before 
his  downfall,  consented  to  restore  the  old  municipal  fran- 
chises. It  would  surely  have  been  the  height  of  inconsistency 
in  William,  after  taking  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  vindi- 
cating the  invaded  charters  of  corporations,  to  recognise  per- 
sons chosen  in  defiance  of  those  charters  as  the  legitidiate 
representatives  of  the  towns  of  England. 

On  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  Lords  met  in  their 
own  house.  That  day  was  employed  in  settling  the  order  of 
proceeding.  A  clerk  was  appointed:  and,  as  no  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  any  of  the  twelve  Judges,  some  Serjeants 
and  barristers  of  great  note  were  requested  to  attend,  for  the 

,      *  History  of  the  Deterlioo;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dec.  21. 1688:  BumeC, 
1. 808.  and  Onslow's  note.  >  •» 
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porpose  of  giving  advice  on  legal  points.    It  was  resolved  that  chap, 
on  the  Monday  the  state  of  the  kingdom  should  be  taken  into  -^j^^^ 
consideration.  ** 

The  interval  between  the  sitting  of  Saturday  and  the  sit- 
ting of  Monday  was  anxious  and  eventful.  A  strong  party 
among  the  Peers  still  cherished  the  hope  that  the  constitution 
and  religion  of  England  might  be  secured  without  the  deposi- 
tion of  the  King.  T-his  party  resolved  to  move  a  solemn  ad- 
dress to  him,  imploring  him  to  consent  to  such  terms  as  might 
remove  the  discontents  and  apprehensions  which  his  past  con- 
duct had  excited.  Sancroft,  who,  since  the  return  of  James 
from  Kent  to  Whitehall,  had  taken  no  part  in  public  affairs, 
determined  to  come  forth  from  his  retreat  on  this  occasion, 
and  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Royalists.  Several  mes- 
sengers were  sent  to  Rochester  with  letters  for  the  King.  He 
was  assured  that  his  interests  would  be  strenously  defended, 
if  only  he  could,  at  this  last  moment,  make  up  his  mind  to 
renounce  designs  abhorred  by  his  people.  Some  respectable 
Roman  Catholics  followed  him,  in  order  to  implore  him,  for 
the  sake  of  their  common  faith ,  not  to  carry  the  vain  contest 
further/^ 

The  advice  was  good;  but  James  was  in  no  condition  to 
take  it.  His  understanding  had  always  been  dull  and  feeble; 
and,  such  as  it  was,  womanish  tremors  and  childish  fancies 
now  disabled  him  from  using  it.  He  was  aware  that  his  flight 
was  the  thing  which  his  adherents  most  dreaded  and  "vidiich  his 
enemies  most  desired.  Even  if  there  had  been  serious  per- 
sonal risk  in  remaining,  the  occasion  was  one  on  which  he 
ought  to  have  thought  it  infamous  to  flinch:  for  the  question 
was  whether  he  and  his  posterity  should  reign  on  an  ancestral 
throne  or  should  be  vagabonds  and  beggars.  But  in  his  mind 
all  other  feelings  had  given  place  to  a  craven  fear  for  his  life. 
To  the  earnest  entreaties  and  unanswerable  arguments  of  the 
agents  whom  his  friends  had  sent  to  Rochester,  he  had  only 
one  answer.    I£s  head  was  in  danger.   In  vain  he  was  assured 

*  Clarendon's  Diary,  Dee.  21. 1€88;  Gitters,  same  date. 
*"  GlarendoD*8  Diary,  Dee.  91,  2S.  1688;  Garke'f  Life  of  James,  ii. 
968,210.    Grig.  Mem. 
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<3^«  that  ihere  was  no  ground  for  such  an  apprehension ,  that  com- 
j^^  moB  sense,  if  not  principle,  would  restrain  the  Prince  of 
Orange  from  incurring  the  guilt  and  shame  of  regicide  and 
parricide,  and  that  many,  Who  never  would  consent  to  depose 
their  Sovereign  while  he  remained  on  finglish  ground,  would 
think  themselves  absolved  from  their  allegiance  hj  his  deser- 
tion. Fright  overpowered  every  other  feeling.  James  de- 
termined to  depart ;  and  it  was  easy  for  him  to  do  so.  He  was 
negligently  guarded:  all  persons  were  suffered  to  repair  to 
him:  vessels  ready  to  put  to  sea  lay  at  no  great  distance;  and 
their  boats  might  come  close  to  the  garden  of  the  house  in 
which  he  was  lodged.  Had  he  been  wise,  the  pains  which  lus 
keepers  took  to  fadlitate  his  escape  would  have  sufficed  to 
convince  him  that  he  ought  to  stay  where  he  was.  In  truth  the 
snare  was  so  ostentatiously  ^shibited  that  it  could  impose  on 
nothing  but  folly  bewildered  by  terror. 
FUghtot  The  arrangements  were  expeditiously  made.  On  the 
from*'  evening  of  Saturday  the  twenty-second  the  King  assured 
Roohef  some  of  the  gentlemen,  who  had  been  sent  to  him  from  Lon- 
don with  intelligence  and  advice,  that  he  would  see  them 
agun  in  the  morning.  He  went  to  bed,  rose  at  dead  of  night, 
and,  attended  by  Berwidc,  stole  out  at  a  back  door,  and 
went  through  the  garden  to  the  shove  of  the  Medway.  A  small 
skiff  was  in  waiting.  Soon  after  the  dawn  of  ^mday  the 
fugitives  were  on  board  of  a  smack  which  was  running  down 
the  Thames.* 

That  afternoon  the  tidings  of  the  flight  reached  London. 
The  King's  adherents  were  confounded.  The  Whigs  could 
not  conceal  their  joy.  The  good  news  encouraged  the  Prince 
to  take  a  bold  and  important  step.  He  was  informed  diat 
comraunioations  were  passing  between  the  French  embassy 
and  the  party  hostile  to  him.  It  was  well  known  that  at  that 
embassy  all  ^e  arts  of  corrup^n  were  well  understood ;  and 
there  could  be  little  doubt  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture^  neither 
intrigues  nor  pistoles  would  be  spared.  Barillon  was  most 
desirous  to  remain  a  few  days  longer  in  Londout  <u^d  for  that 

_    *  GtarendoB ,  Dee.  ».  1688:  Clarke's  Lifto  ef  Jtmes ,  ii.  STl,  2T8, 2TS. 
Orig.Mcm.  ' 
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Mtd  omitted  no  art  wluch  oovld  conciyate  the  inetorions  party.  ^^^* 
In  the  streets  he  quieted  the  populace,  who  looked  angrily  ^^^ 
at  his  coach,  by  tiirowing  money  amoi^  than.  At  lus  tahle 
he  publicly  druik  the  health  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But 
WiHiamwaenottobesocaji^ed.  He  had  not,  indeed,  taken 
on  himself  to  exercise  regal  authority:  but  he  was  a  general: 
and,  as  such,  be  was  not  bound  to  t(^^rate,  within  the  terri- 
tory of  which  he  had  taken  military  eeonpation,  the  presence 
of  one  whom  he  regarded  as  a  spy.  Before  that  day  closed 
Barillon  was  informed  thai  he  must  leaTC  England  within 
twenty-four  hours.  He  begged  hard  for  a  short  delay:  but 
minutes  were  precious;  the  order  was  repeated  in  more  per* 
emptory  terms;  and  he  unwiMingly  set  off  fcwDover.  That 
no  mark  of  contempt  and  defiance  might  be  omitted,  be  was 
escorted  to  the  coast  by  one  of  his  Protestant  countiTmen 
whom  p«rseention  had  driven  into  exile.  So  bitter  wa»  the 
resentment  excited  by  the  Frendi  ambition  and  arrogaAoe 
that  even  those  Englishmen  who  were  not  generally  dispoeed 
to  take  a  fayonrable  view  of  William's  condact  loudfy  ap^ 
plauded  him  for  retorting  with  so  much  ^irit  the  ii»olence 
with  which  Lewis  had,  during  many  years,  treated  every 
court  in  Europe.*" 

On  Monday  the  Lords  met  again.    Halifax  was  chosen  Debates 
to  preside.    The  Primate  was  absent,  the  Hoyalists  sad  and  J^uonV^f 
gloomy,  the  Whigs  eager  and  in  high  spirits.    It  was  knewA  ^^*^°^^'' 
that  James  had  left  a  letter  behind  hiin.    Some  of  his  friends 
moved  that  it  might  be  pi!Odnced,  in  the  ftlnt  hope  that  it 
might  contain  propositions  which  might  furnish  a  basis  for 
a  happy  settlement.    On  this  motion  the  previous  question 
was  put  and  carried.    Godolphin,  who  was  known  not.  to  bo 
unfriendly  to  his  old  master,  uttered  a  few  words  winch  were 
decisive.    '^I  have  seen  the  paper,*'  he  saad;  ^and  I  grieve 
to  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  whi<^  wiU  gSre  your  Lord* 
ships  any  satisfaction.'*    In  truth  it  contained  no  expreei^oii 
of  regret  for  past  errors;  it  held  out  no  hope  that  those  errors 
would  for  the  future  be  avoided;  and  it  threw  the  blame  of 
all  that  had  happened  on  the  malice  of  William,  and  dn  the 

*  Gitters,  Jan.  ^.  1689;  Witsen  MS.  quoted  by  Waffsaaar,  beok  bu 
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CHAP,  blindness  of  a  nation  deluded  by  the  specious  names  of  re-^ 
-  iggg^  ligion  and  property.  None  ventured  to  propose  that  a  nego- 
tiation should  be  opened  yriih  a  prince  whom  the  most  rigid 
discipline  of  adversity  seemed  only  to  have  made  more  ob- 
stinate in  "wrong*  Something  was  said  about  inquiring  into 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales :  but  the  Whig  peers  treated 
the  suggestion  with  disdain,  '*I  did  not  expect,  my  Lords," 
exclaimed  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  an  old  Roundhead,  who 
had  commanded  a  regiment  against  Charles  the  First  at  Edge- 
hill,  ''I  did  not  expect  to  hear  anybody  at  this  time  of  day 
mention  the  child  who  was  called  Prince  of  Wales;  and  I 
hope  that  we  have  now  heard  the  last  of  him.*'  After  long 
discussion  it  was  resolved  that  two  addresses  should  be  pre- 
sented to  William.  One  address  requested  him  to  take  on 
himself  provisionally  the  administration  of  the  government ; 
the  other  recommended  that  he  should,  by  circular  letters 
subscribed  with  his  own  hand,  invite  all  the  constituent  bodies 
of  the  kingdom  to  send  up  representatives  to  Westminster. 
*  At  the  same  time  the  Peers  took  upon  themselves  to  issue  an 
order  banishing  all  Papists,  except  a  few  privileged  persons, 
from  London  and  the  vicinity.  * 

The  Lords  presented  their  addresses  to  the  Prince  on  the 
following  day,  without  waiting  for  the  issue  of  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  commoners  whom  he  had  called  together.  It 
seems,  indeed,  that  the  hereditaiy  nobles  were  disposed  at 
this  moment  to  be  punctilious  in  asserting  their  dignity,  and 
were  unwilling  to  recognise  a  coordinate  authority  in  an  as- 
sembly unknown  to  the  law.  They  conceived  that  they  were 
a  real  House  of  Lords.  The  other  Chamber  they  despised 
as  only  a  mock  House  of  Commons.  William,  however, 
wisely  excused  himself  from  coming  to  any  decision  till  he 
had  ascertained  the  sense  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  formerly 
been  honoured  with  the  confidence  of  the  counties  and  towns 
of  England.** 

*  Halifax's  notes;  Lansdowne  MS.  255.;  Clarendon's  Diary,  Deo,  H4 
i688;  London  Gaiette,  Dec.  31. 

-  Cillers,  ^iH5: 1682. 
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The  commoners  who  had  heen  summoned  met  in  Saint   ^^* 
Stephen's  Chapel,  and  formed  a  numerous  assembly.    They -75557- 
placed  in  the  chair  Henry  Powle,  who  had  represented  Ciren-  Debates 
cester  in  several  Parliaments,  and  had  been  eminent  among **y/^o7 
the  supporters  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  *>>•  «om- 

Addresses  were  proposed  and  adopted  similar  to  those  sammon- 
which  the  Lords  had  already  presented.  No  difference  of  Jjjjj,''*' 
opinion  appeared  on  any  serious  question;  and  some  feeble 
attempts  which  were  made  to  raise  a  debate  on  points  of  form 
were  put  down  by  the  general  contempt.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer 
declared  that  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
the  Prince  to  administer  the  government  without  some  dis- 
tinguishing title,  such  as  Regent  or  Protector.  Old  Maynard, 
who,  as  a  lawyer,  had  no  equal,  and  who  was  also  a  politician 
versed  in  the  tactics  of  revolutions,  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  disdain  for  so  puerile  an  objection,  taken  at  a  moment 
when  union  and  promptitude  were  of  the  highest  importance. 
"We  shall  sit  here  very  long,"  he  said,  "if  we  sit  till  Sir 
Robert  can  conceive  how  such  a  thing  is  possible  ;**  and  the 
assembly  thought  the  answer  as  good  as  the  cavil  deserved** 

The  resolutions  of  the  meeting  were  comnHinicated  to  the.^enUoK 
Prince.   He  forthwith  announced  his  determination  to  comply  ^*^^^ 
with  the  joint  request  of  the  two  Chambers  which  he  had 
called  together,    to  issue  letters  summoning  a  Convention 
of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm,  and,  till  the  Convention  should 
meet,  to  take  on  himself  the  executive  administration.** 

He  had  undertaken  no  light  task.    The  whole  machine  ^•rtionf 
of  government  was  disordered.    The  Justices  of  the  Peace  pdnee  10 
had  abandoned  their  functions.    The  officers  of  the  revenue  ^^/,* 
had  ceased  to  collect  the  taxes.    The  army  which  Feversham 
had  disbanded  was  still  in  confusion »  and  ready  to  break  out 
into  mutiny.    The  fleet  was  in  a  scarcely  less  alarming  state. 

*  The  objector  was  designated  in  contemporary  books  and  pamphlets 
only  by  his  initials ;  and  these  were  sometimes  misinterpreted.  Eaebard 
attributes  the  earil  to  Sir  Robert  SouthwelL  Bat  I  have  no  doubt  that 
Oldmizon  is  right  in  puUing  ft  into  the  iqouth  of  Sawyer. 

**  History  of  the  BeserUon;  Life  of  WOUam,  iW;  Otters,  ^—^ 

i68|.  /  '  ' 
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CHAP.  Large  arrears  of  pay  were  due  to  the  civil  and  military  ser- 
■  ^^83/^  vants  of  the  crown ;  and  only  forty  thousand  poands  remained 
in  the  Exchequer.  The  Prince  addressed  himself  with  vigour 
to  the  work  of  restoring  order.  He  published  a  proclamation 
by  which  all  magistrates  were  continued  in  office,  and  another 
containing  orders  for  the  collection  of  the  revenue.*  The 
new  modelling  of  the  army  went  rapidly  on.  Many  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  James  had  removed  from 
the  command  of  the  English  regiments  were  reappointed. 
A  way  was  found  of  employing  the  thousands  of  Irish  soldiers 
whom  James  had  brought  into  England.  They  could  not 
safely  be  suffered  to  remain  in  a  country  where  they  were  ob- 
jects of  religious  and  national  animosity.  They  could  not 
safely  be  sent  home  to  reinforce  the  army  of  Tyrconnel.  It 
was  therefore  determined  that  they  should  be  sent  to  the  Con- 
tinent, where  they  might,  under  the  banners  of  the  House 
of  Austria,  render  indirect  but  effectual  service  to  the  cause 
of  the  English  constitution  and  of  the  Protestant  religion. 
Dartmouth  was  removed  from  his  command;  and  the  navy 
was  conciliated  by  assurances  that  every  sailor  should  speedily 
receive  his  due#  The  City  of  London  undertook  to  extricate 
the  Prince  from  his  financial  difficulties.  The  Common 
Council,  by  an  unanimous  vote,  engaged  to  find  him  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  It  was  thought  a  great  proofs 
both  of  the  wealth  and  of  the  public  spirit  of  the  merchants 
of  the  capital,  that,  in  forty-eight  hours,  the  whole  sum 
was  raised  on  no  security  but  llie  Prince's  word.  A  few  weeks 
before,  James  had  been  unable  to  procure  a  much  smaller 
sum,  tiiough  he  had  offered  to  pay  higher  interest,  and  to 
ple^e  valuable  property .*• 
His  toie-  In  a  very  few  days  the  confusion  which  the  invasion,  the 
liey.^^  insurrection,  the  iiigbt  of  James,  and  the  suspension  of  all 
regular  government  had  produced  was  at  an  end,  and  the 

*  London  Gazette,  Ian.  S,  7. 168}. 
**  London  Gazette,  Jan.  iO,  IT.  MS};  LuttreU's  Diary;  Legge  Papen; 

Gitteis,  Jan.  A*  A*  H*  ^^i  BonquiUo,  Jan.  ^.  -^^/t  Consultation  of 
Ibe  Bptnith  GouneU  of  State ,  ^^ 
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kingdom  wore  again  its  accustomed  aspect.  There  was  a  ^^^ 
general  sense  of  security.  £yen  the  classes  which  were  most  ^^^  '- 
obnoxious  to  public  hatred,  and  which  had  most  reason  to 
apprehend  a  persecution,  were  protected  hj  the  politic  cle- 
mency of  the  conqueror.  Persons  deeply  implicated  in  the 
illegal  transactions  of  the  late  reign  not  only  walked  the 
streets  in  safety,  but  offered  themselves  as  candidates  for 
seats  in  the  Convention.  Mulgrave  was  received  not  ungra- 
ciously at  St.  James*s.  Feversham  was  released  from  arrest, 
and  was  permitted  to  resume  the  only  office  for  which  he  was 
qualified,  that  of  keeping  the  bank  at  the  Queen  DowagerV 
basset  table.  But  no  body  of  men  had  so  much  reason  to  feel 
grateful  to  William  as  the  Roman  Catholics.  It  would  not  have 
been  safe  to  rescind  formally  the  severe  resolutions  which  the 
Peers  had  passed  against  the  professors  of  a  religion  generally 
abhorred  by  the  nation:  but,  by  the  prudence  and  humanity 
of  the  Prince,  those  resolutions  were  practically  annulled* 
On  his  line  of  march  from  Torbay  to  London,  he  had  given 
orders  that  no  outrage  should  be  committed  on  the  personi^ 
or  dwellings  of  Papists.  He  now  renewed  those  orders,  and 
directed  Burnet  to  see  that  they  were  strictly  obeyed.  A 
better  choice  could  not  have  been  made;  for  Burnet  was  a 
man  of  such  generosity  and  good  nature,  that  his  heart 
always  warmed  towards  the  unhappy;  and  at  the  same  time 
his  known  hatred  of  Popery  was  a  sufficient  guarantee  to  the 
most  zealous  Protestants  that  the  interests  of  their  religion 
would  be  safe  in  his  hands.  He  listened  kindly  to  the  com- 
plaints of  the  Roman  Catholics,  procured  passports  for  those 
who  wished  to  go  beyond  sea,  and  went  himself  to  Newgate 
to  visit  the  prelates  who  were  imprisoned  there.  He  ordered 
them  to  be  removed  to  a  more  commodious  apartment  and 
supplied  with  every  indulgence.  He  solemnly  assured  them 
jkhat  not  a  hair  of  their  heads  should  be  touched,  and  that,  as 
soon  as  the  Prince  could  venture  to  act  as  he  wished,  tiiey 
should  be  set  at  liberty.  The  Spanish  minister  reported  to 
his  government,  and,  through  his  government,  to  the  Pope, 
fhat  no  Catholic  need  feel  any  scruple  of  conscience  on  ac- 
connt  of  the  late  revolution  in  England,  that  for  the  ^iBnger 

25* 
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^^*  to  irbich  the  members  of  the  true  Church  were  exposed  James 
"mi^    alone  was  responsible,  and  that  William  alone  had  saved  them 

from  a  sanguinary  persecution.* 
84ttifa«-       There  was,  therefore,  little  alloy  to  the  satisfaction  with 
Romaii     which  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Austria  and  the  Sovereign 
M^an^  Pontiff  learned  that  the  long  vassalage  of  England  was  at  an 
end.    When  it  was  known  at  Madrid  that  WiUiam  was  in  the 
full  career  of  success,  a  single  voice  in  the  Spanish  Council  of 
State  fkintly  expressed  regret  that  an  event  which,  in  apoli- 
tical point  of  view,  was  most  auspicious,  should  be  prejucUcial 
to  the  interests  of  the  true  Church.**  But  the  tolerant  policy 
of  the  Prince  soon  quieted  all  scruples,  and  his  elevation  was 
seen  with  scarcely  less  satisfaction  by  the  bigoted  Grandees 
of  Castile  than  by  the  English  Whigs. 
fMUa^ta       With  very  different  feelings  had  the  news  of  this  great 
France,   revolution  been  received  in  France.    The  politics  of  a  long, 
eventful,  and  glorious  reign  had  been  confounded  in  a  day. 
England  was  again  the  England  of  Elisabeth  and  of  Cromwell; 
and  all  the  relations  of  all  the  states  of  Christendom  were 
completely  changed  by  the  sudden  introduction  of  this  new 
power  into  the  system.    The  Parisians  could  talk  of  nothing 
but  what  was  passing  in  London.     National  and  religious 
feeling  impelled  them  to  take  the  part  of  James.    They  knew 
nothing  of  the  English  constitution.     They  abominated  the 
English  Church.    Our  revolution  appeared  to  them,  not  as 

*  Burnet,  i.  802.;  Ronquillo,  Jan.  A.  Feb.  -^.  1689.  The  originals 
of  these  despatches  were  entrusted  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  the  late 
Lady  Holland  and  of  the  present  Lord  Holland*  From  the  latter  despatch 
I  will  quote  a  very  few  words:  ^^La  tema  de  S.  M.  Britanica  k  segnir 
imprudentes  consejos  perdid  &  los  Calolicos  aquella  quietud  en  que  let 
dex6  Carlos  segundo.  V.  E.  asegure  &  su  Sanlidad  que  mas  iacar6  del 
Principe  para  los  Catolieos  que  pudiera  sacar  del  Key." 

**  On  December  if.  1688,  the  Admiral  of  Castile  gave  hit  opinion 
thus:  **Esta  materia  es  de  calidad  que  no  puede  dexar  de  padecer  nu* 
estra  sagrada  religion  6  el  senrlcio  deV.  M.;  porque,  if  el  Principe  de 
Orange  tiene  buenos  succesos,  nos  aseguraremos  de  Franceses,  pero  p»» 
ligrarft  la  religion.'*  The  Council  was  much  pleased  on  February  ^ 
by  a  letter  of  the  Prince,  in  which  he  promised  **que  los  Catolieos 
que  se  portaren  con  prudencia  no  sean  molestados ,  y  gocen  libertad  do 
coneiencia ,  por  ser  contra  su  dlctamen  el  forxar  ni  castigar  por  esta 
rakon  Ir  ntdie.** 
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the  triumph  of  pablic  liberty  OTor  detpotinn,  bat  as  « IKghl*   ciu'* 

tal  domestic  tragedy  in  wbich  a  venerable  and  pious  Servins  ■  \^^ ' 

was  hurled  from  his  throne  by  a  Tarquin,  and  crushed  under 

the  chariot  wheels  of  a  TuUia.     They  cried  shame  on  the 

traitorous  captains,  execrated  the  unnatural  daughters,  and 

regarded  William  with  a  mortal  loathing,  tempered,  however, 

by  the  respect  which  valour,  capacity,  and  success  seldom 

fail  to  inspire.  *    The  Queen ,  exposed  to  the  night  wfnd  and 

rain,  with  the  infant  heir  of  three  crowns  clasped  to  her  breast, 

the  King  stopped,  robbed,  and  outraged  by  ruffians,  were 

objects  of  pity  and  of  romantic  interest  to  all  France.     But 

^  Lewis  saw  wiUi  peculiar  emotion  the  calamities  of  the  House 

of  Stuart.    All  the  selfish  and  all  the  generous  parts  of  his 

nature  were  moved  jedike.    After  many  years  of  prosperity  he 

had  at  length  met  with  a  great  check.  He  had  reckoned  on  the 

support  or  neutrality  of  England.    He  had  now  nothing  to 

expect  from  her  but  energetic  and  per^acious  hostility.    A 

few  weeks  earlier  he  might  not  unreasonably  have  hoped  to 

subjugate  Flanders  and  to  give  law  to  Germany.    At  present 

he  might  think  himself  fortunate  if  he  should  be  able  to  defend 

his  own  frontiers  against  a  confederacy  such  as  Europe  had 

not  seen  during  many  ages.     From  this  position,  so  new,  so 

embarrassing,  so  alarming,  nothing  but  a  countenrevolution 

or  a  civil  war  in  the  British  Islands  could  extricate  him.    He 

was  therefore  impelled  by  ambition  and  by  fear  to  espouse  the 

cause  of  the  fallen  dynasty.     And  it  is  but  just  to  say  that 

motives  nobler  than  ambition  or  fear  had  a  large  share  in 

determining  his  course.     ICs  heart  was  naturally  compas* 

sionate;  and  this  was  an  occasion  which  could  not  fail  to  call 

forth  all  his  compassion.     His  situation  had  prevented  his 

good  feelings  from  fully  developing  themselves.     Sympathy 

is  rarely  strong  where  there  is  a  great  inequality  of  condition; 

and  he  was  nusedso  high  above  the  mass  of  his  fellow  creatures 

that  their  distresses  excited  in  him  only  a  languid  pity ,  such 

as  that  with  which  we  regard  the  sufferings  of  the  inferior 

*  In  the  ebapter  of  LaBruy^re,  entitled  **Sar  les  Jugemens,**  Is  t 
passage  which  deserves  to  be  read,  as  showing  in  what  light  our  revolu- 
tion appeared  lo  a  Frenchman  of  distinguished  abilities. 
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CBAP«  aaiBllds,  of  a  famished  j^dbreast  or  of  an  oyerdriren  post* 
'"li^i^  horse.  The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Huguenots  had  therefore  given  him  no  uneasiness  which 
pride  and  bigotry  could  not  effectually  sooth.  But  all  the 
tenderness  of  which  he  was  capable  was  called  forth  by  ^e 
misery  of  a  great  King  who  had  a  few  weeks  ago  been  served 
on  the  knee  by  Lords ,  and  who  was  now  a  destitute  exile. 
With  that  tenderness  was  mingled,  in  the  soul  of  Lewis,  a 
^ot  ignoble  vanity.  He  would  exhibit  to  the  world  a  pattern 
of  munificence  and  courtesy.  He  would  show  mankind  what 
ought  to  be  the  bearing  of  a  perfect  gentleman  in  the  highest 
station  and  on  the  greatest  occasion ;  and,  in  truth ,  hiscon« 
duct  was  marked  by  a  chivalrous  generosity  and  urbanity, 
such  as  had  not  embellished  the  annals  of  Europe  since  the 
Black  Prince  had  stood  behind  the  chair  of  King  John  at  the 
supper  on  the  field  of  Poitiers. 
Reeep-  As  Soon  as  the  news  that  the  Queen  of  England  was  on  the 
tbeQueen  French  coast  had  been  brought  to  Versailles ,  a  palace  was 
of^ot-  prepared  for  her  reception*  Carriages  and  troops  of  guards 
wnnt;  Were  despatched  to  await  her  orders.  Workmen  were  em- 
ployed  to  mend  the  Calais  road  tha|  her  jonmey  might  be  easy. 
Lauxun  was  not  only  assured  that  his  past  offences  were  for- 
given for  her  sake ,  but  was  honoured  with  a  friendly  letter  in 
die  handwriting  of  Lewis.  Mary  was  on  the  road  towards  the 
French  court  when  news  came  that  her  husband  had,  after  a 
rough  voyage,  landed  safe  at  the  little  village  of  Ambleteuse. 
Persons  of  high  rank  were  instantly  despatched  from  Ver- 
sailles to  greet  and  escort  him.  Meanwhile  Lewis,  attended  by 
his  family  and  his  nobility,  went  forth  in  state  to  receive  the 
exiled  Queen.  Before  his  gorgeous  coach  went  the  Swiss 
halberdiers.  .  On  each  side  of  it  and  behind  it  rode  the  body 
guards  with  cymbals  clashing  and  trumpets  pealing.  After  the 
King,  in  a  hundred  carriages  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  came 
the  most  splendid  aristocracy  of  Europe,  all  feathers,  ribands, 
jewels,  and  embroidery.  Before  the  procession  had  gone  far 
it  was  announced  that  Mary  was  approaching.  Lewis  alighted 
and  advanced  on  foot  to  meet  her.  She  broke  forth  into 
passionate  expressions  of  gratitude.     "  Madam,"  said  her 
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hoit  y  *'it  18  bat  a  melancbol^r  service  that  I  am  rendering  you  <^* 
to-day.    I  hope  that  I  may  be  able  hereafter  to  render  yon  -^^  ■ 
services  greater  and  more  pleasing. "    He  embraced  the  little 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  made  the  Queen  seat  herself  in  the 
royal  state  coach  on  the  right  hand.     The  cavalcade  then 
tamed  towards  Saint  Germains* 

At  Saint  Gennains,  on  the  verge  of  a  forest  swarming  with 
beasts  of  chase,  and  on  the  brow  of  a  hill  which  looks  down  on 
the  windings  of  the  Seine,  Francis  the  First  had  built  a  castle, 
and  Henry  the  Fourth  had  constructed  a  noble  terrace.  Of 
the  residences  of  the  French  kings  none  stood  in  a  more 
salubrious  air  or  commanded  a  fairer  prospect.  The  huge 
sisee  and  venerable  age  of  the  trees,  the  beauty  of  the  gardens, 
the  abundance  of  the  springs,  were  widely  famed.  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  had  been  bom  there,  had,  when  ayonng  man, 
held  his  court  there,  had  added  several  stately  pavilions  to 
the  mansion  of  Francis,  and  had  completed  tiie  terrace  of 
Henry.  Soon,  however,  the  magnificent  King  conceived  an 
inexplicable  disgust  for  his  birthplace.  He  quitted  Sdnt 
Germluns  for  Versailles,  and  expended  sums  almost  fabulous 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  create  a  paradise  on  a  spot  singularly 
sterile  and  unwholesome,  all  sand  or  mud,  without  wood, 
without  water,  and  without  game.  Saint  €krmains  had  now 
been  selected  to  be  the  abode  of  the  royal  family  of  England. 
Snmptuous  furniture  had  been  hastily  sent  in*  The  nurseiy 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  been  carefully  famished  with  every- 
thing that  an  infant  could  require.  One  of  the  attendants 
presented  to  the  Queen  the  key  of  a  superb  casket  which  stood 
in  her  apartment.  She  opened  the  casket,  and  found  in  it 
six  thousand  pistoles. 

On  the  following  day  James  arrived  at  Saint  Germains.  Arrfrai  o( 
Lewis  was  already  there  to  welcome  him.     The  unfortunate  s!m  '^ 
exile  bowed  so  low  that  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  about  to  em-  ^^^^ 
brace  the  knees  of  his  protector.    Lewis  raised  him ,  and  em- 
braced him  with  brotherly  tenderness.    The  two  Kings  then 
entered  the  Queen*s  room.  *'  Here  is  a  gentleman,"  said  Lewis 
to  Mary,  "whom  you  will  be  glad  to  see.'*    Then ,  after  en- 
treating his  guests  to  visit  him  next  day  at  Versaiiles,  and  to 
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.<s^*  let  him  have  ^e  plensure  of  f howing  them  hii  bidldkigfl, 
^im;"pictureg,  and  plantations,  he  took  the  nnceremoaioas  leave 
of  an  old  friend. 

In  a  few  hours  the  royal  pair  were  informed  that,  as  long 
as  they  would  do  the  King  of  France  the  favour  to  accept  of 
his  hospitality,  forty -five  thousand  pounds  sterling  a  year 
would  be  paid  them  from  his  treasury.  Ten  thousand  pounds 
sterling  were  sent  for  outfit. 

The  liberality  of  Lewis,  however,  was  mneh  less  rare  and 
admirable  than  the  exquisite  delicacy  with  \diich  he  laboured 
to  sooth  the  feelings  of  his  guests  and  to  lighten  the  almost 
intolerable  weight  of  the  obligations  which  he  laid  upon  them. 
He  who  had  hitherto,  on  all  questions  of  precedence,  been 
sensitive,  litigious,  insolent,  who  had  been  more  than  once 
ready  to  plunge  Europe  into  war  rather  than  concede  the 
most  frivolous  point  of  etiquette ,  was  now  punctilious  indeed, 
but  punctilious  for  his  unfortunate  j&iends  against  himself.  He 
gave  orders  that  Mary  should  receive  all  the  marks  of  respect 
that  had  ever  been  paid  to  his  own  deceased  wife.  A  question 
was  rused  whether  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  were 
entitled  to  be  indulged  with  churs  in  the  presence  of  the 
Queen.  Such  trifles  were  serious  matters  at  the  old  court  of 
France.  There  were  precedents  on  both  sides:  but  Lewis 
decided  the  point  against  his  own  blood.  Some  ladies  of 
illustrious  raidc  omitted  the  ceremony  of  kissing  the  hem  of 
Mary's  robe.  Lewis  remarked  the  omission,  and  noticed  it 
in  such  a  voice  and  with  sudi  a  look  that  the  whole  peerage 
was  ever  after  ready  to  kiss  her  shoe.  When  Esther,  just 
written  by  Radne,  was  acted  at  Saint  Cyr,  Mary  had  the  seat 
of  honour.  James  was  at  her  right  hand.  Lewis  modestly 
placed  himself  on  the  left.  Nay,  he  was  well  pleased  that,  in 
his  own  palace,  an  outcast  living  on  his  bounty  should  assume 
the  title  of  King  of  France,  should,  as  King  of  France,  quarter 
the  lilies  with  the  English  lions,  and  should,  as  Eang  of 
France,  dress  in  violet  on  days  of  court  mourning. 

The  demeanour  of  the  French  nobility  on  public  oe* 
casiona  was  absolutely  regulated  by  their  sovereign:  but  it 
was  beyond  even  his  power  to  i»revent  them  from  thinking 
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fteely^  and  from  expressiiig  what  they  thonglil,  !n  pmmte  ^^* 
eirclesy  with  the  keen  and  delicate  wit  characteristic  of  their  ^^,— 
nation  and  of  their  order.  Theur  opinion  of  Mary  was  fayour^ 
able.  They  found  her  person  agreeable  and  her  deportment 
dignified.  They  respected  her  coarage  and  her  maternal 
affection;  and  they  pitied  her  ill  fortnne.  Bat  James  they 
regarded  with  extreme  contempt.  They  were  disgusted  by 
his  insensibility,  by  the  cool  way  in  which  he  talked  to  every 
body  of  his  ruin,  and  by  the  childish  pleasure  which  he  took 
in  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  Versailles.  This  strange  apathy 
they  attributed,  not  to  philosophy  or  religion,  but  to  stupidity 
and  meanness  of  spirit,  and  remarked  that  nobody  who  had 
had  the  honour  to  hear  His  Britannic  Majesty  tell  his  own 
story  could  wonder  that  he  was  at  Saint  Gennains  and  his  son- 
in-law  at  Saint  Jam^8*s.  * 

la  the  United  Provinces  the  exdtement  produced  by  the  g^^^^  ^f 
tidings  from  England  was  even  greater  than  in  France.    This  feeling  in 
was  the  moment  at  which  the  Batavian  federation  reached  the  pro. 
highest  point  of  power  and  glory.    From  the  day  on  which  the  ^^^••* 
expedition  sailed,  the  anxiety  of  the  whole  Dutdi  nation  had 
been  intense.    Never  had  there  been  such  crowds  in  the 
churches.    Never  had  the  enthusiasm  of  the  preachers  been 
so  ardent.    The  inhabitants  of  the  Hague  could  not  be  re- 
strained from  insulting  AlbevUle.    His  house  was  so  closely 
beset  by  the  populace,  day  and  night,  that  scarcely  anv 
person  ventured  to  visit  hun;  and  he  was  afraid  that  his 
chapel  would  be  burned  to  the  ground.**  As  mail  after  mail 
arrived  with  news  of  the  Prince's  progress,  the  spirits  of  his 
countrymen  rose  higher  and  higher;  and  when  at  length  it 
was  known  that  he  had,  on  the  invitation  of  the  Lords  and  of 
an  assembly  of  eminent  commoners,  taken  on  himself  the 
executive  administration,  a  general  cry  of  pride  and  joy  rose 
from  all  the  Dutch  factions.    An  extraordinary  mission  was, 
with  great  speed,  despatched  to  congratulate  him.    Dykvelt^ 

*  Hy  aceoanl  of  the  reeeption  of  Xames  and  hif  irife  in  France  is 
talcen  chiefly  from  the  letten  off  Madame  de  S^tignd  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Dangeau. 

••  jUbeville  to  Preston,  ^^'  ff«S,  in  the  Macltintosh  GolleoUon. 
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CHAP,  whose  adroitness  and  intimate  knowledge  of  English  politidb 
nas.    >Pft^Q  ^B  assistance,  at  snch  a  conjuncture,  peculiarly  va- 
luable, was  one  of  the  Ambassadors;  and  with  him  was  joined 
Nicholas  Witsen,  a  Burgomaster  of  Amsterdam,  who  seems 
to  have  been  selected  for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  all  Europe 
that  the  long  feud  between  the  House  of  Orange  and  the 
chief  city  of  Holland  was  at  an  end.  On  the  eighth  of  January 
Dykvelt  and  Witsen  made  their  appearance  at  Westminster. 
William  talked  to  them  with  a  frankness  and  an  effusion  of 
heart  which   seldom  appeared   in  his   conversations  with 
Englishmen.    His  first  words  were,  **Weli,  and  what  do  our 
friends  at  home  say  now?"  In  truth,  the  only  applause  by 
which  his  stoical  nature  seems  to  have  been  strongly  moved 
was  the  applause  of  his  dear  native  country.    Of  his  immense 
popularity  in  England   he  spoke  with  cold  dbdain,   and 
predicted,  too  truly,  the  reaction  which  followed*    '^Here,** 
said  he,  '*the  cry  is  all  Hosaimah  to-day,  and  will,  perhaps, 
be  Crucify  him  to-morrow."  * 
Eieetton        On  the  following  day  the  first  members  of  the  Convention 
memb«n  ^^0  choscn.    The  City  of  London  led  the  way,  and  elected, 
iD  tSr*  "^^^^^^^  A^y  contest,  four  great  merdiants  who  were  zealous 
coBtta-  Whigs*    The  King  and  his  adherents  had  hoped  that  many 
^*^"'       returning  officers  would  treat  the  Prince's  letter  as  a  nullity; 
but  the  hope  was  disappointed.    The  elections  went  on 
rapidly  and  smoothly.    There  were  scarcely  any  contests. 
For  the  nation  had,  during  more  than  a  year,  been  kept  in 
constant  expectation  of  a  Parliament*    Writs,  indeed,  had 
been  twice  issued,  and  twice  recalled.    Some  constituent 
bodies  had,  under  those  writs,  actually  proceeded  to  the 

*  **Tis  hier  ou  Hosanna:  maar  *l  zal,  reelligt,  baast  Kruist  hem, 
kroist  beta,  zyn.'*  Witsen,  MS.  in  Wagenaar,  book  hi.  It  is  an  odd 
eoineidence  ibat,  a  very  few  yean  before,  Ricbard  Duke,  a  Tory  poei, 
oDce  well  known,  but  now  scarcely  remembered,  except  by  Jobnaon'f 
biographical  sketch,  had  used  exactly  the  same  illustration  about 
James: 

**  Was  not  of  old  the  Jewish  rabble's  cry, 
Hosannah  first »  and  after  crucify  ?  " 

The  Reriew. 
Despatch  of  the  Dutch  Ambassadors  Exttraordinary,  Jan.  ^.  KM ;  Gitters, 
same  date. 
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^Koice  of  representatives.    There  was  seftrcely  a  ootmty  in  ^^* 
which  the  gentry  and  yeomanry  had  not^  many  months  be-— ;;^g;— 
forOt  fixed  npon  candidates,  good  Protestants «  whom  no 
exertions  must  be  spared  to  carry,  in  defiance  of  the  King  and 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;   and  these  candidates  were  now 
generally  returned  without  opposition. 

The  Prince  gave  strict  orders  that  no  person  in  the  public 
service  should,  on  this  occasion,  practise  those  arts  which 
had  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  late  government.  He 
especially  directed  that  no  soldiers  should  be  snfibred  to 
appear  in  any  town  where  an  election  was  going  on.*  His 
admirers  were  able  to  boast,  and  his  enemies  seem  not  to  have 
been  able  to  deny,  that  the  sense  of  the  constituent  bodies 
was  fairly  taken.  It  is  true  that  he  risked  little*  The  party 
which  was  attached  to  him  was  triumphant,  enthusiastic,  fuU 
of  life  and  energy.  The  party  from  which  alone  he  could 
expect  serious  opposition  was  disunited  and  disheartened, 
out  of  humour  with  itself,  and  still  more  out  of  humour  with 
its  natural  chief.  A  great  majority,  therefore,  of  the  shires 
and  boroughs  returned  Whig  members. 

It  was  not  over  England  alone  that  William's  guardianship  AUkin  of 
now  extended.  Scotlimd  had  risen  on  her  tyrants.  All  the  '^'^^**^* 
regular  soldiers  by  whom  she  had  long  been  held  down  had 
been  summoned  by  James  to  his  help  against  the  Dutch 
invaders,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  small  force,  which, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  a  great  Roman 
Catholic  Lord)  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh.  Evary 
mail  which  had  gone  northward  during  the  eventful  month  of 
November  had  carried  news  which  stirred  the  passions  of 
the  oppressed  Scots.  While  the  event  of  the  military  opera- 
tions was  still  doubtful,  there  were  at  Edinburgh  riots  and 
clamours  which  became  more  menacing  after  James  had 
retreated  from  Salisbury.  Great  crowds  assembled  at  first  by 
night,  and  then  by  broad  daylight.  Popes  were  publicly 
burned:  loud  shouts  were  raised  for  a  free  Parliament: 
placards  were  stuck  up  setting  prices  on  the  heads  of  the 
ministers  of  the  crown.    Among  those  ministers  Perth,  as 

*  London  Gatette,  Jan.  1.  ISSI. 
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CHAP,  filling  the  great  place  of  Chancellor,  as  standing  high  in  the 
,^^ — royal  favour ,  as  an  apostate  from  the  reformed  faith,  and  as 
the  man  who  had  fir^t  introduced  the  thumbscrew  into  the 
jurisprudence  of  his  country,  was  the  most  detested.  His 
nerves  were  weak,  his  spirit  abject;  and  the  only  courage 
which  he  possessed  was  that  evil  courage  which  braves 
infamy,  and  which  looks  steadily  on  the  torments  of  others. 
His  post,  at  such  a  time,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Coundl 
board:  but  his  heart  failed  him;  and  he  determined  to  take 
refuge  at  his  country  seat  firom  the  danger  which,  as  he 
judged  by  the  looks  and  cries  of  the  fierce  and  resolute  popu- 
lace of  Edinburgh,  was  not  remote.  A  strong  guard  escorted 
him  safb  to  Castle  Drummond:  but  scarcely  had  he  departed 
when  the  city  rose  up*  A  few  troops  tried  to  suppress  the 
insurrection,  but  were  overpowered.  The  palace  of  Holy- 
rood,  which  had  been  turned  into  a  Roman  Catholic  seminarv 
and  printing  house,  was  stormed  and  sacked.  Huge  heaps  of 
Popish  books,  beads,  crucifixes,  and  potures  w^e  burned 
in  the  High  Street,  la  the  midst  of  the  agitation  came  down 
the  tidings  of  the  King's  flight.  The  members  of  the  govem- 
'.  ment  gave  up  all  thought  of  contending  witii  Ae  popular  fury, 

and  changed  sides  with  a  promptitude  then  common  among 
Scottish  politicians.  The  Privy  Council-  by  one  prodamatioii 
ordered  that  all  Papists  should  be  disarmed,  and  by  another 
invited  Protestants  to  muster  for  the  defence  of  pure  religion* 
The  nation  had  not  waited  for  the  call.  Town  and  country 
were  already  up  in  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Nithisdale 
and  Clydesdale  were  the  only  regions  in  which  there  was  the 
least  chance  that  the  Roman  Catholics  would  make  head ;  and 
both  Nithisdale  and  Clydesdale  were  soon  occupied  by  bands 
of  armed  Presbyterians.  Among  the  insurgents  were  some 
fierce  and  moody  men  who  had  formerly  disowned  Argyle, 
and  who  were  now  equally  eager  to  dbown  William.  His 
Highness,  theysMd,  was  plainly  a  malignant.  There  was  not 
a  word  about  the  Covenant  in  his  Declaration.  The  Dutch 
were  a  peo^  with  whom  no  true  servant  of  the  Lord  would 
unite.  They  consorted  wit&  Lutherans ;  and  a  Lutheran  was 
as  much  a  child  of  per^tion  as  a  Jesuit.    The  general  voice  of 
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the  kingdom,  however,  effectni^y  drowned  the  growl  of  this  ^J^' 

hateful  faetion*  *  ^— 

The  commotion  soon  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle 
Drammond.  Perth  found  that  he  was  no  longer  safe  among 
his  own  servants  and  tenants.  He  gave  himself  up  to  an 
agony  as  bitter  as  that  into  which  his  merciless  tyranny  had 
often  thrown  better  men.  He  wildly  tried  to  find  consolation 
in  the  rites  of  his  new  Church.  He  importuned  his  priests  for 
comfort,  prayed,  confessed,  and  communicated:  but  his 
faith  was  weak;  and  he  owned  that,  in  spite  of  all  his  devo- 
tions, the  strong  terrors  of  death  were  upon  him.  At  this 
time  he  learned  that  he  had  a  chance  of  escaping  on  board  of 
a  ship  which  lay  off  Brentisland.  He  disguised  himself  as  well 
as  he  ooukl,  and,  after  a  long  and  difficult  journey  by  unfre- 
quented paths  over  the  Ochill  mountains,  which  were  then 
deep  in  snow,  he  succeeded  in  embarking:  but,  in  spite  of  all 
his  precautions,  he  had  been  recognised,  and  the  alarm  had 
been  given.  As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  cruel  renegade 
was  on  the  waters,  and  that  he  had  gold  with  him,  .pursuers, 
inflamed  at  once  by  hatred  and  by  avarice,  were  on  his  track. 
A  skiff,  commanded  by  an  old  buccaneer,  overtook  the  flying 
vessel  and  boarded  her.  Perth  was  dragged  out  of  the  hold 
on  deck  in  woman*s  clothes,  stripped,  hustled,  and  plundered. 
Bayonets  were  held  to  his  breast.  Begging  for  life  with  un- 
manly cries,  he  was  hurried  to  the  shore  and  flung  into  the 
common  gaol  of  Kirkaldy.  Thence,  by  order  of  the  Council 
over  which  he  had  lately  presided,  and  which  was  filled  with 
men  who  had  been  partekers  in  his  guilt ,  he  was  removed  to 
Stirling  Castle.  It  was  on  a  Sunday,  during  the  time  of  public 
worship,  that  he  was  convey^  under  a  guard  to  his  place  of 
eonfinenient:  but  even  rigid  Puritans  forgot  the  sanctity  of 
the  day  and  of  the  work.  The  churches  poured  forth  their 
congregations  as  the  torturer  passed  by,  and  the  noise  of 
threats,  execrations,  and  screams  of  hatred  accompanied  him 
to  the  gate  of  his  prison.** 

*  The  Sixth  Collection  of  Papers,  1689;  Wodrow,  III.  xJi.  4.  App. 
150,  m,;  Faithful  Gontendings  Dtiiplayed;  Burnet,  i.  SM. 
^   •*  Perth  to  Lady  Errol,  Dec.  29. 1688;  to  Melfort,  Dec.  21. 1688;  SUth 
QoUecUoQ  Of  Papers,  1689  ' 
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<^^*  Several  eminent  Scotsmen  were  in  London  when  'tli9 
"■  '  ■  Prince  arrived  there;  and  many  others  now  hastened  thither 
to  pay  their  court  to  him.  On  the  seventh  of  January  he  re- 
quested them  to  attend  him  at  WhitehaUL  The  assembliEige 
-waa  large  and  respectable.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his 
eldest  son,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  the  chiefs  of  a  house  of  ahnost 
regal  dignity ,  appeared  at  the  head  of  the  procession.  They 
were  accompanied  by  thirty  Lords  and  about  eighty  gentle- 
men of  note.  William  desired  them  to  consult  together,  and 
to  let  him  know  in  what  way  he  could  best  promote  the  wellare 
of  their  country.  He  then  withdrew*  and  left  them  to  de- 
liberate unrestrained  by  his  presence.  They  repaired  to  the 
Council  chamber,  and  put  EDunilton  into  the  chair.  Though 
there  seems  to  have  been  little  difference  of  opinion,  their  de- 
bates lasted  three  days,  a  fact  which  is  sufficiently  explained 
by  the  circumstance  that  Sir  Patrick  Hume  was  one  of  the  de- 
baters. Arran  ventured  to  recommend  a  negotiation  with  the 
King.  But  this  motion  was  ill  received  by  the  mover's  father 
and  by  the  whole  assembly,  and  did  not  even  find  a  seconder* 
At  length  resolutions  were  carried  closely  resembling  the  re- 
solutions which  the  English  Lords  and  Commoners  had  pre* 
sented  to  the  Prince  a  few  days  before.  He  was  requested  to 
call  together  a  Convention  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland,  to  fix 
the  fourteenth  of  March  for  the  day  of  meeting,  and,  till  that 
day,  to  take  on  himself  the  civil  and  military  administration. 
To  this  request  he  acceded;  and  thenceforth  the  government 
of  the  whole  island  was  in  his  hands.* 
sute  of  The  decbive  moment  approached;  and  the  agitation  of  the 
KLgiuMt  piablio  mind  rose  to  the  height.  Knots  of  politicians  were 
everywhere  whispering  and  consulting.  The  coffee-houses 
were  in  a  ferment.  The  presses  ofthe  capital  never  rested.  Of 
the  pamphlets  which  appeared  at  that  time,  enough  may  still  bo 
collected  to  form  several  volumes ;  and  from  those  pamphlets  it 
is  not  difficult  to  gather  a  correct  notion  ofthe  state  of  parties. 
There  waa  a  very  small  faction  which  wished  to  recaU 
James  without  stipulationa.  There  was  also  a  very  small 
faction  which  wished  to  set  up  a  commonwealth,  and  to  entrust 
*  Burnet,  1.805.;  Sixth  Goileclioa  of  Paperi,  1689, 
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lihe  administration  to  a  conncil  of  state  tinder  the  presidency  cha^« 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Bat  these  extreme  opinions  were  ^- 
generally  held  in  aMiorrence.  Nineteen  twentieths  of  the 
nation  consisted  of  persons  in  whom  love  of  here^taiy  mo- 
narchy and  love  of  oonstitationai  freedom  were  combined, 
.though  in  different  proportions,  and  who  were  equally  op- 
posed to  the  total  abolition  of  the  kingly  office  and  to  the  nn^ 
conditional  restoration  of  the  King. 

But,  in  the  wide  interval  which  separated  the  bigots  who 
atill  clung  to  the  doctrines  of  Filmer  from  the  enthusiasts  who 
still  dreamed  the  dreams  of  Harrington,  there  was  room  for 
jnany  shades  of  opinion.  If  we  neglect  minute  subdivisions,  we 
ahall  find  that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Con- 
vention was  divided  into  four  bodies.  Three  of  these  bodies 
consisted  of  Tories.    The  Whig  party  formed  the  fourth. 

The  amity  of  the  Whigs  and  Tories  had  not  survived  the 
peril  which  had  produced  it.  On  several  occasions,  during 
the  Prince's  march  from  the  West,  dissension  had  appeared 
among  his  followers.  While  the  event  of  his  enterprise  was 
doubtful,  that  dissension  had*  by  his  skilful  management, 
been  easily  quieted.  But,  from  the  day  on  which  he  entered 
Saint  James's  palace  in  triumph,  such  management  could  no 
longer  be  practised.  His  victory,  by  relieving  the  nation 
from  the  strong  dread  of  Popish  tyranny,  had  deprived  him 
of  half  his  influence.  Old  antipathies,  which  had  slept  when 
Bishops  were  in  the  Tower,  when  Jesuits  were  at  the  Council 
board,  when  loyal  cler^men  were  deprived  of  their  bread  by 
scores ,  when  loyal  gentlemen  were  put  out  of  the  commission 
ofthe  peace  by  hundreds,  were  again  strong  and  active.  The 
Royalist  shuddered  at  the  thought  that  he  was  allied  with  all 
that  from  his  youth  up  he  had  most  hated,  with  old  parlia- 
mentary Captdns  who  had  stormed  his  country  house,  with  old 
parliamentary  Commissioners  who  had  sequestrated  his  estate, 
with  men  who  had  plotted  the  Rye  House  butchery  and  headed 
the  Western  rebelUon.  That  beloved  Church ,  too ,  for  whose 
sake  he  had,  afler  a  painful  struggle,  broken  through  his 
allegiance  to  the  throne,  was  she  really  In  safety?  Or  had  he 
rescued  her  from  on^  encoiy  only  that  0he  might  be  exposed 
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ciup.  to  anoUier?  The  Popish  prie«t8,  indeed,  were  in  exile,  in 
"iCTi.  h^<^PS»  <>'  ^  prison.  No  Jesuit  or  Benedictine  who  valued 
his  life  now  dared  to  show  himself  in  the  habit  of  his  order. 
But  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  teachers  went  in  long 
procession  to  salute  the  chief  of  the  government,  and  were  as 
graciously  received  as  the  true  successors  of  the  Apostlei. 
Some  schismatics  avowed  the  hope  that  every  fence  which  ex* 
eluded  them  from  ecclesiastical  preferment  would  soon  be 
levelled;  that  the  Articles  would  be  softened  down;  that  the 
Liturgy  would  be  garbled;  that  Christmas  would  cease  to  be 
a  feast;  that  Grood  Friday  would  cease  to  be  a  fast;  that 
canons  on  whom  no  Bbhop  had  ever  laid  his  hand  would, 
without  the  sacred  vestment  of  white  linen,  distribute,  in  tha 
choirs  of  Cathedrals,  the  eucharistic  bread  and  wine  to  com^ 
municants  lolling  on  benches.  The  Prince,  indeed,  wae 
not  a  fanatical  Presbyterian;  but  he  was  at  best  a  Latitudi- 
narian.  He  had  no  scruple  about  communicating  in  the  Ang- 
lican form;  but  he  cared  not  in  what  form  other  people  com- 
municated. His  wife,  it  was  to  be  feared,  had  imbibed  too 
much  of  his  spirit.  Her  consdence  was  under  the  direction  of 
Burnet.  She  heard  preachers  of  different  Protestant  sects. 
She  had  recently  said  that  she  saw  no  essential  difference 
between  the  Church  of  England  and  the  other  reformed 
Churches.*  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  Cavaliers 
should,  at  this  conjuncture,  follow  the  example  set  by  their 
fathers  in  1641,  should  draw  off  from  Roundheads  and  sec- 
taries, and  should,  in  spite  of  all  the  faults  of  the  hereditary 
monarch,  uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 

The  body  which  was  animated  by  these  sentiments  was 
large  and  respectable.  It  included  about  one  half  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  about  one  third  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
a  majority  of  the  country  gentlemen,  and  at  least  nine  tenths 
of  the  clergy;  but  it  was  torn  by  dissensions,  and  beset  on 
every  side  by  dif&culties. 
sher-  One  section  of  this  great  party,  a  section  which  was  espe- 

J^*^      dally  strong  among  divines,  and  of  which  Sherlock  was  the 
chief  organ,  wished  that  a  negotiation  should  be  opened  with 

*  AlbeviUe,  Itov.  A^  lise. 
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James,  and  that  he  should  be  invited  to  retuni  to  Whitehall  ^^* 
on  such  conditions  as  might  Ailly  secure  the  civil  and  eccle-  ■  \^^  ■ 
siastical  constitution  of  the  realm.  *  It  is  evident  that  this 
plan,  though  strenuously  supported  by  the  clergy^  was  alto- 
gether inconsistent  with  the  doctrines  which  the  clergy  had 
been  teaching  during  many  years.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  at- 
tempt to  make  a  middle  way  where  there  was  no  room  for  a 
middle  way,  to  effect  a  compromise  between  two  things  which 
do  not  admit  of  compromise,  resistance  and  nonresistance* 
The  Tories  had  formerly  taken  their  stand  on  the  principle  of 
nonresistance.  But  that  ground  most  of  them  bad  now  aban- 
doned, and  were  not  disposed  again  to  occupy.  The  Cava- 
liers of  England  had,  as  a  class,  been  so  deeply  concerned, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  the  late  rising  against  the  King,  that 
they  could  not,  for  very  shame,  talk  at  that  moment  about 
the  sacred  duty  of  obeying  Nero;  nor,  indeed,  were  they 
disposed  to  recall  the  prince  under  whose  misgovemment  they 
had  suffered  so  much,  without  exacting  from  bim  terms  which 
might  make  it  impossible  for  him  again  to  abuse  bis  power. 
They  were,  therefore,  in  a  false  position.  Their  old  theory, 
sound  or  unsound,  was  at  least  complete  and  coherent.  If 
that  theory  were  sound,  the  King  ought  to  be  immediately 
invited  back,  and  permitted,  if  such  were  his  pleasure,  to 
put  Seymour  and  Danby,  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  to  death  for  high  treason,  to  reestablish 
the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  to  fill  the  Church  with  Popish 
dignitaries,  and  to  place  the  army  under  the  command  of 
Popish  officers.  But  if,  as  the  Tories  themselves  now  seemed 
to  confess,  that  theory  was  unsound,  why  treat  with  the 
King?  If  it  was  admitted  that  he  might  lawfully  be  excluded 
till  he  gave  satisfactory  guarantees  for  the  security  of  the  con- 
stitution in  Church  and  State,  it  was  not  easy  to  deny  that  he 
might  lawfully  be  excluded  for  ever.  For  what  satisfactory 
guarantee  could  he  give?  How  was  it  possible  to  draw  up  an 
Act  of  Parliament  in  language  clearer  than  the  language  of 
the  Acts  of  Parliament  which  required  that  the  Dean  of  Christ 

*  See  the  pamphlet  entitled  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Convention, 
and  the  answer,  1689;  Burnet,  i.  809. 
Macaulay,  History,  III  26 
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CHAP,  Cimroli  sbould  be  a  Protestant?  Kow  wa$  it  possible  to  put 
4688.  '  8^y  promise  into  wotds  stronger  than  those  m  which  James 
had  Mypeatedlj  declared  that  he  would  strictfy  respect  the 
legal  rights  of  the  Anglican  'dergy?  If  law  or  honour  could 
have  bound  him,  he  would  never  have  been  forced  to  fly  from 
his  Hngdom.  If  neither  law  nor  honour  4sould  bind  him, 
could  he  safely  be  permitted  to  return? 

ItisprobaUe,  however,  that,  in  spite  of  these  arguments, 
a  motion  for  opening  a  negotiation  with  James  would  have 
been  made  in  the  Convention,  and  would  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  great  body  of  Toy  ies,  had  he  not  been,  on  this, 
as  on  every  othw,  occasion,  his  own  worst  enemy.  Every 
post  which  arrived  from  Saint  Germains  brought  intelligence 
which  damped  the  ardour  of  his  adherents.  He  did  not  thitak 
it  worth  his  while  to  feign  regret  for  his  past  errors,  or  to 
promise  amendment.  He  put  forth  a  manifesto,  telling  his 
people  tiiat  it  had  been  his  constant  care  to  govern  them  with 
justice  and  moderation,  and  that  they  had  been  cheated  into 
''•ncroiiffe  i^in  by  imaginary  grievances.*  The  effect  of  his  folly  and 
^  obstinacy  was  that  those  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  him 

restored  to  his  throne  on  fair  conditions  felt  that,  by  pro- 
posing at  that  moment  to  treat  "vnth  him,  they  should  injure 
the  cause  whidi  they  wished  to  serve.  They  therefore  deter- 
mined to  coalesce  with  another  body  of  Tories  of  whom  San- 
croft  was  the  chief.  Sancroft  fencied  that  he  had  found  out  a 
device  by  which  provision  might  be  made  for  the  government 
of  the  country  without  recallmg  James,  and  yet  wilhout  de- 
spoiling him  of  his  crown.  This  device  was  a  Regency.  The 
most  uncompromising  of  those  divines  who  had  inculcated  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience  had  never  maintained  that  such 
obedience  was  due  to  a  babe  or  to  a  madman.  It  was  umver^ 
sally  acknowledged  that,  when  the  rightfbl  sovereign  was  in- 
tellectually incapable  of  performing  his  office,  a  deputy  might 
be  appointed  to  act  in  his  stead,  and  that  any  person  who 
should  resist  the  deputy,  and  should  plead  as  an  excuse  for 
doing  so  the  command  of  a  prince  who  was  in  the  cradle,  or 

*  Letter  to  the  Lords  of  tbe  Gouneil,  ^n.  :^«-  MSt;  GUrenfloii*s 
Diary,  Jan.  A* 
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who  was  raying,  would  justly  incur  the  penalties  of  rebellion.  ^^' 
Stnpidily,  perversenesSy  and  superstition,  —  such  was  the- 
reasoning  of  the  Primate,  —  had  made  James  as  unfit  to  rule 
his  dominions  as  any  child  in  swaddling  clothes,  or  as  any 
maniac  who  was  grinning  and  chattering  in  the  straw  of 
Bedlam.  That  course  must  therefore  be  taken  which  had  been 
taken  when  Henry  the  l^th  was  an  infant,  and  again  when  he 
became  lethargic.  James  could  not  be  King  in  effect:  but  he 
must  still  continue  to  be  King  in  semblance.  Writs  must  still 
run  in  his  name.  "Bib  image  and  superscription  must  still  ap- 
pear on  the  coin  and  on  tiie  Great  Seal.  Acts  of  Parliament 
must  still  be  called  from  the  years  of  his  reign.  But  the  ad- 
ministration must  be  taken  from  him  and  confided  to  a  Regent 
named  by  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm.  In  this  way,  Sancroft 
gravely  maintained,  the  people  would  remain  true  to  their 
allegiance:  the  oaths  of  fealty  which  they  had  sworn  to  their 
King  would  be  strictly  fulfilled;  and  the  most  orthodox 
Churchmen  might,  without  any  scruple  of  conscience,  take 
office  under  the  B^ent.* 

*  It  scieiDf  inerediblA  that  i\qj  vun  should  reaUythaye  b«en  iiii|><M«d 
upon  by  such  noos^ose.  I  tbereforci  think  it  riglit  \o  jqi|o^;SaDcroft'8 
ivords,  which  are  still  extant  in  his  own  handwriting :  — 

**The  political  capacity  or  authority  of  the  l^ing,  and  his  name  in 
the  government,  are  perfeet  and  cannot  fail;  but  hit  person  being 
human  and  mortal,  and  not  othjBrf^e  privileged  ,Ub4n  the  rest  of 
mankind,  is  subject  to  all  the  defects  and  failings  of  it.  He  may 
therefore  be  incapable  of  directing  the  government  and  dispensing  the 
public  treasure,  4c  either  by  absence,  by  infancy,  lunacy,  deliracy, 
or  apathy,  whether  by  nabire  or  casual  infirmity,  or  lastly,  by  some 
invincible  prejudices  of  mind,  contracted  and  fixed  by  education  and 
habit,  with  unalterable  resolutioi^  superinduced,  in  matters  wholly 
inconsistent  and  incompatible  with  the  laws,  religion,  peace,  and  true 
policy  of  ,the  kingdom.  In  all  these  cases  (I  say)  there  must  be  some 
one  or  more  persons  appointed  to  supply  such  defect,  and  viija^ously  to 
bim,  and  by  his  power  and  authority,  to  direct  public  affairs.  And  this 
done,  I  say  further,  that  all  proceedings,  authorities,  commissions, 
grants,  Ac.  issued  as  formerly,  are  legal  and  valid  to  all  intents,  and  the 
people's  aPegiance  is  the  same  still,  their  oaths  and  obligations  no  way 
thwarted So  long  as  the  government  moves  by  the  King's  autho- 
rity, and  in  his  name,  all  thoise  sacred  ties  and  settled  forms  of  pro- 
ceedings are  kept,  and  no  man's  conscience  burthened  with  anything  h« 
needs  soruple  to  undertake"  —  Tanner  MS.;  poyly's  Life  of  Sancroft. 
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CHAP.  Tte  opinion  of  Sanoroft  had  great  weight  with  the  whole 
■  ^688.  Tory  party,  and  especially  with  the  clergy.  A  week  before 
the  day  for  which  the  Convention  had  been  summoned,  a  grave 
party  assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace,  heard  prayers  in  the 
chapel,  dined  with  the  Primate,  and  then  consulted  on  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  Five  suffragans  of  the  Archbishop, 
who  had  shared  his  perils  and  his.  gloiy  in  the  preceding 
summer,  were  present.  The  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Ailesbury 
represented  the  Tory  laity.  The  unanimous  sense  of  the 
meeting  appeared  to  be  that  those  who  had  taken  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  James  might  justifiably  withdraw  their  obedience 
from  him,  but  could  not  with  a  safe  conscience  call  any  other 
by  the  name  of  King.  * 
Oanby'i  Thus  two  sections  of  the  Tory  party  (a  section  which 
^*"*  looked  forward  to  an  accommodation  with  James,  and  a 
section  which  was  Opposed  to  any  such  accommodation,) 
agreed  in  supporting  the  plan  of  Regency. ,  But  a  third 
section,  which,  though  not  very  numerous,  had  great  weight 
and  influence,  recommended  a  very  different  plan.  The 
leaders  of  this  small  band  were  Danby  and  the  Bishop  of 
London  in  the  House  of  Lords ,  and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer  in  the 
•  House  of  Conmions.     They  conceived  that  they  had  found 

out  a  way  of  effecting  a  complete  revolution  under  strictly 
legal  forms.  It  was  contrary  to  all  principle,  they  said,  that 
the  King  should  be  deposed  by  his  subjects;  nor  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  depose  him.  He  had  himself ,  by  his  flight,  abdi- 
cated his  power  and  dignity.  A  demise  had  actually  taken 
place.  All  constitutional  lawyers  held  that  the  tlurone  of 
England  could  not  be  one  moment  vacant.  The  next  heir 
had  therefore  succeeded.  Who,  then,  was  the  next  heir? 
As  to  the  infant  who  had  been  carried  into  France ,  his  en- 
trance into  the  world  had  been  attended  by  many  suspicious 
drcumstances.  It  was  due  to  the  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  and  to  the  nation  that  all  doubts  should  be  cleared  up. 
An  investigation  had  been  solemnly  demanded ,  in  the  name  of 

It  was  not  altogether  without  reason  that  the  creatures  of  James  made 
themselves  merry  with  the  good  Archbishop's  English. 
•  Evelyn,  Jan.  15. 168(. 
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the  Princess  of  Orange,  by  her  husband ,  and  would  have  been  chap. 
instituted  if  the  parties  who  were  accused  of  fraud  had  not  - 
taken  a  course  which,  in  any  ordinary  case,  would  have  been 
considered  as  a  decisive  (Hroof  of  guilt*  They  had  not  choseu 
to  await  the  issue  of  a  solemn  parliamentary  proce.eding:  .they 
had  stolen  away  into  a  foreign  country :  they  had  carried  with 
them  the  child:  they  had  carried  with  them  all  those  Flinch 
and  Italian  women  of  the  bedchamber  who,  if  there  had  been 
foul  play ,  must  have  been  privy  to  it,  and  who  ought  therefore 
to  have  been  subjected  to  a  rigorous  cross  examination*  To 
admit  the  boy's  claim  without  inquiry  was  impossible;  and 
those  who  called  themselves  his  parents  had  made  inquiry 
impossible.  Judgment  must  therefore  go  against  him  by  de- 
fault. If  he  was  wronged,  he  was  wronged ,  not  by  the  nation, 
but  by  those  whose  strange  conduct  at  the  time  of  his  birth 
had  justified  the  nation  in  demanding  investigation,  and  who 
had  then  avoided  investigation  by  flight.  He  might  there- 
fore ,  with  perfect  equity ,  be  considered  as  a  pretender.  And 
thus  the  crown  had  legally  devolved  on  the  Princess  of  Orange, 
She  was  actually  Queen  Regnant.  The  Houses  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  proclaim  her.  She  might,  if  such  were  her  plea- 
sure, make  her  husband  h&c  first  minister,  and  might  even, 
with  the  consent  of  Parliament,  bestow  on  him  the  title  of 
King. 

The  persons  who  preferred  this  scheme  to  any  other  were 
few;  and  it  was  certain  to  be  opposed,  both  by  all  who  slill 
bore  any  good  will  to  James,  and  by  all  the  adherents  of 
William.  Yet  Danby ,  confident  in  his  own  knowledge  of  par- 
liamentary tactics,  and  well  aware  how  much,  when  great 
parties  are  nearly  balanced,  a  small  fiying  squadron  can  effect, 
was  not  without  hopes  of  being  able  to  keep  the  event  of  the 
contest  in  suspense  till  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  despairing  of 
complete  victory,  and  afraid  of  the  consequences  of  delay, 
shotdd  suffer  him  to  act  as  umpire.  Nor  is  it  imposnble  that 
he  might  have  succeeded  if  his  efforts  had  been  secondedt 
naj ,  if  they  had  not  been  counteracted,  by  her  whom  he  wished 
to  Tsise  to  the  height  of  human  greatness.  Quicksighted  as 
he  was  and  versed  in  affairs,  he  was  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
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<^j^^*  character  of  Mary ,  and  of  the  feeHng  yn^  which  she  regarded 
jgg^^  her  husband ;  nor  was  her  old  preceptor ,  Compitoh « better  m- 
formed.  William's  manners  were  dry  and  cold;  his  consti- 
tution was  infirm ,  and  his  temper  by  no  means  bland ;  he  was 
not  a  man  who  would  commonly  be  thougkt  likely  to  inspire  a 
fine  young  woman  of  twenty-six  with  a  violent  passion.  It 
fras  known  that  he  had  not  always  been  strictly  constant  to  his 
wife;  and  talebearers  had  reported  that  she  did  not  live  hap- 
pily with  him.  The  most  acute  politicians  therefore  never 
suspected  that,  with  all  his  faults,  he  had  obtained  such  an 
empire  over  her  heart  as  princes  the  most  renowned  for  their 
success  in  gallantry,  Francis  the  First  and  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  and  Charles  the  Second,  had  never  ob- 
tained over  the  heart  of  any  woman,  and  that  the  three  king- 
doms of  her  fbi^efathers  were  valuable  in  her  estimation  chiefly 
because,  by  bestowing  them  on  him,  she  could  prove  to  him 
the  intensity  and  disinterestedness  of  her  affection.  Danby, 
in  profound  ignorance  of  her  sentiments,  assured  her  that  he 
would  defend  her  rights,  and  that,  if'she  would  support  him, 
he  hoped  to  place  her  alone  oxi  the  throxie.  * 
The  Whig  The  course  of  the  Whigs,  meanwhile,  was  simple  and  con- 
v^*^'  sistent.  Their  dtyctrine  was  that  th^  foundation  of  our 
government  was  a  contract  expressied  on  one  side  by  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  on  the  other  by  the  coronation  oath,  and 
that  the  duties  imposed  by  this  contract  were  mutual.  They 
held  that  a  sovereign  who  grossly  abused  his  power  might  law- 
fully be  withstood  and  dethroned  by  his  people.  That  James 
had  grossly  abused  his  power  wals  not  disputed ;  and  the  whole 
Whig  party  was  ready  to  pronounce  that  he  had  forfeited  it. 
Whether  t^e  Prince  of  Wales  was  supposititious,  was  a  point 
not  woith  discussing.  There  were  now  far  stronger  reasons 
than  any  which  could  be  drawn  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
bit^ti  fibr  exchiding  him  from  the  throne.  A  child,  brought 
to  the  royal  cotidi  in  a  warming  p<ln,  might  possibly  prove  a 
good  King  of  England.  But  th^re  could  be  no  such  hope  for 
a  child  educated  by  «  father  Who  iTaS  the  most  stupid  and  ob- 

*  CIareirdon'8  Diary,  Dec.  24. 1688;  Barnet,  i.  819.;  Proposali  bumbly 
oifered  in  behalf  of  tfte  Princess  of  Orange,  Jan.  28.  i68|. 
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sUftate  of  tyrants,  in  a  foreign  countiy,  theseatof  dofpotiBm  c^« 
and  snpentition ;  in  a  country  where  the  last  traces  oi  Uberty  ^gg^  ■ 
had  disappeared;  where  the  States  General  had  ceased  to 
meet ;  where  parliaments  had  long  registered  without  one  r»* 
monstranoe  the  most  oppressive  edicts  of  the  soyereign; 
where  yaloor,  genius,  learning,  seemed  to  exist  only  for  the 
purpose  of  aggrandinng  a  smgle  man;  where  adulation  was 
ihe  main  business  of  the  press ,  the  pulpit,  and  the  stage ;  and 
where  one  chief  subject  of  adulation  was  the  barbarous  perse- 
cution of  the  Reformed  Churdi.  Was  the  boy  likely  to  learn, 
under  such  tuition  aad  in  such  a  situation,  respect  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  his  native  land?  Could  it  be  doubted  that  he 
would  be  brought  up  to  be  the  slave  of  the  Jesuits  and  the 
BourboAS,  and  that  he  would  be,  if  possible,  more  bitterly 
preju^ced  thaoi  any  preceding  Stuart  against  the  laws  of 
England? 

Nor  did  die.  Whigs  think  that,  ntuated  as  the  country 
then  was,  a  departure  from  the  or £nary  rule  of  succession 
was  in  itself  an  eviL  They  were  of  OfMnion  that,  till  that  rule 
had  been  broken,  the  doctrines  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
rig^  and  passive  obedience  would  be  pleasmg  to  the  court, 
would  be  inculcated  by  the  deigy ,  and  would  retain  a  strong 
hold  on  Ae  publio  mind.  The  notion  would  still  prevail  that 
the  kingly  office  is  the  ordinance  of  Gk>d  in  a  sense  different 
from  that  in  which  all  government  is  his  oniinaaee.  It  was 
plain  that,  till  this  superstition  was  estinet,  the  constitution 
could  never  be  secure.  For  a  really  limited  monarchy  cannot 
long  exist  in  a  society  which  regards  monarchy  as  something 
divine,  and  the  limitations  as  mere  human  inventions.  Roy- 
alty, in  order  that  it  might  exist  in  perfect  harmony  with  our 
liberties,  must  be  unable  to  show  any  higher  or  more  venerable 
title  than  that  by  which  we  hold  our  liberties.  The  King 
must  be  henceforth  regarded  as  a  magistrate,  a  great  ma- 
gistrate indeed  and  highly  to  be  honoured,  but  subject,  Kke 
all  other  magistrates,  to  the  law,  and  derirog  his  power 
from  heaven  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  Lords 
and  the  Commons  may  be  said  to  derive  their  power  from 
heaven.   The  best  way  of  effecting  this  salutary  change  would 
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CHAP,  be  to  interrupt  the  course  of  descent.    Under  sovereigns  wha 
•  iS8B^    would  consider  it  as  little  short  of  high  treason  to  preach  non- 
resistance  and  the  patriarchal  theory  of  government,  under 
sovereigns  whose  authority,  springing  from  resolutions  of  the 
two  Houses ,  could  never  rise  higher  than  its  source,  there 
would  be  little  risk  of  oppression  such  as  had  compelled  two 
generations  of  Englishmen  to  rise  in  arms  against  two  genera- 
tions of  Stuarts.    On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  were  prepared 
to  declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  fill  it  by  election,  and  to 
impose  on  the  prince  of  their  choice  such  conditions  as  might 
secure  the  country  against  misgovemment. 
MeeUnf         The  time  for  the  decision  of  these  great  questions  had  now 
coiJjn-  arrived.    At  break  of  day,  on  the  twenty-second  of  January, 
Lead!      *^®  Housc  of  Commous  was  crowded  with  knights  and  bur- 
memben  gcsscs.     On  the  bcnches  appeared  many  faces  which  had 
House     been  well  known  in  that  place  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
of  Com-  Second,  but  had  not  been  seen  there  under  his  successor. 
Most  of  those  Tory  squires,  and  of  those  needy  retainers 
of  the  court,  who  had  been  returned  in  multitudes  to  the  Par- 
liament of  1685,  had  given  place  to  the  men  of  the  old  country 
party,  the  men  who  had  driven  the  Cabal  from  power,  who 
had  carried  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  and  who  had  sent  up  the 
Exclusion  Bill  to  the  Lords.   Among  them  was  Powle ,  deeply 
read  in  the  history  and  law  of  Parliament,  and  distinguished 
by  the  species  of  eloquence  which  is  required  when  grave 
questions  are  to  be  solemnly  brought  under  the  notice  of 
senates;  and  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  versed  in  European  po- 
litics, and  gifted  with  a  vehement  and  piercing  logic  wluoh 
had  often,  when,  after  a  long  sitting,  the  candles  had  been 
lighted,   roused  the  languishing  House,   and  decided  the 
event  of  the  debate.    There,  too,  was  William  Sacheverell, 
an  orator  whose  great  parliamentary  abilities  were,   many 
years  later,  a  favourite  theme  of  old  men  who  lived  to  see  the 
conflicts  of  Walpole  and  Pulteney.*     With  these  eminent 
persons  was   joined   Sir  Robert  Clayton,   the  wealthiest 
merchant  of  London,  whose  palace  in  the  Old  Jewry  sur- 
passed in  splendour  the  aristocratical  mansions  of  Lincoln's 
*  Bamet,  i.  S89.,  and  the  notes  of  Speaker  Onslow. 
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Inn  Fields  and  CoTent  Garden,  whose  villa  among  the  Surrey  ^^^*'- 
hills  was  described  as  a  garden  of  Eden,  whose  banquets  vied  -  ^^gg.  ' 
with  those  of  Eangs,  and  whose  judicious  munificence,  still 
attested  hj  numerous  public  monuments,  had  obtained  for 
him  in  the  annals  of  the  City  a  place  second  only  to  that  of 
Gresham.  In  the  Parliament  which  met  at  Oxford  in  1681, 
Clayton  had,  as  member  for  the  capital,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  constituents,  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion,  and  had  been  seconded  by  Lord  Russell.  In  1685 
the  City,  deprived  of  its  franchises  and  governed  by  the 
creatures  of  the  court,  had  returned  four  Tory  repre- 
sentatives. But  the  old  charter  had  now  been  restored ;  and 
Clayton  had  been  agdn  chosen  by  acclamation.*  Nor  must 
John  Birch  be  passed  over.  He  had  begun  life  as  a  carter, 
but  had,  in  the  civil  wars,  left  his  team,  had  turned  soldier, 
had  risen  to  the  rank  of  Colonel  in  the  army  of  the  Common- 
wealth,  had,  in  high  fiscal  offices,  shown  great  talents  for 
business,  had  sate  many  years  in  Parliament,  and,  though 
retaining  to  the  last  the  rough  manners  and  plebeian  dialect 
of  his  youth,  had,  by  strong  sense  and  mother  wit,  gained 
the  ear  of  the  Commons,  and  was  regarded  as  a  formidable 
opponent  by  the  most  accomplished  debaters  of  his  time.** 
These  were  the  most  conspicuous  among  the  veterans  who 
now,  after  a  long  seclusion,  returned  to  public  life.  But 
they  were  all  speedily  thrown  into  the  shade  by  two  younger 
Whigs,  who,  on  this  great  day,  took  their  seats  for  the  first 
time,  who  soon  rose  to  the  highest  honours  of  the  state,  who 
weathered  together  the  fiercest  storms  of  faction,  and  who, 
having  been  long  and  widely  renowned  as  statesmen,  as 
orators,  and  as  munificent  patrons  of  genius  and  learning, 
died,  within  a  few  months  of  each  other,  soon  after  the  acces-* 
sion  of  the  House  of  Brunswick.  These  were  Charles  Mon- 
tague and  John  Somers. 

One  other  name  mtfst  be  mentioned,  a  name  then  known 
only  to  a  small  circle  of  philosophers ,  but  now  pronounced 

*  Evelyn's  Diary,  Sept.  26.  1612,  Oct.  12.  1619,  July  IS.  ilOO;  Sey- 
mour's Survey  of  Loodon. 

**  Burnet,  i.  SSft. ;  and  Speaker  Onilow's  note. 
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c^.  beyond  the  Ganges  and  the  A^Bissippi  -with  reyecence  ex> 
■■  ^^^  ceedmg,  tha£:  which  is  paid  to  the  memory  of  the  greatest 
warriors  and  rulers^  Among  the  crowd  of  silent  members 
appeared  the  majectic  forehead  and  pensive  face  of  Isaac 
Newton.  The  renowned  University  on  which  his  genius  had 
already  began  to  impress  a  peculiar  character,  still  plainly 
discernible  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  had 
sent  him  to  the  Convention ;  and  he  sate  there ,  in  his  modest 
greatness,  the  unobtrusive  but  unflinching  friend  of  civil  and 
religious  freedom. 
Choice  of  The  first  act  of  the  Commons  was  to  choose  a  Speaker; 
^**  *''and  the  choice  which  they  made  indicated  in  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken  their  opinion  touching  the  great  questions  which 
they  were  about  to  decide.  Down  to  the  very  eve  of  the 
meeting,  it  had  been  understood  that  Seymour  would  be 
placed  in  the  chair.  He  had  formerly  sate  there  during  several 
years.  He  had  great  and  various  titles  to  cousideration; 
descent,  fortune,  knowledge,  experience,  eloquence.  He 
had  long  been  at  the  head  of  a  powerfol  band  of  members 
team  the  Western  counties.  Though  a  Tory,  he  had  in  the 
last  Parliament  headed,  with  conspicuous  ability  and  courage, 
tiie  opposition  to  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He  had  been 
among  the  first  gentlemen  who  had  repaired  to  the  Dutch 
head  quarters  at  Exeter,  and  had  been  the  author  of  that 
assodation  by  which  the  Princess  adherents  had  bound  them- 
selves to  stand  or  fall  together.  But,  a  few  hours  before  the 
Houses  met,  a  rumour  was  spread  that  Seymour  was  against 
declaring  the  throne  vacant.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
benches  had  filled,  the  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  who  represented 
Hampshire,  stood  up,  and  proposed  that  Powle  should  be 
Speaker.  Sir  Vere  Fane,  member  for  Kent,  seconded  the 
motion.  A  plausible  objection  might  have  been  raised;  for 
it  was  known  that  a  petition  was  about  to  be  presented  against 
Powle's  return:  but  the  general  cry  of  the  House  called  him 
to  the  chair;  and  the  Tories  thought  it  prudent  to  acquiesce.* 
The  mace  was  then  laid  on  the  table;  the  list  of  members 

•  Ciiteri,  —^  1S89;  Grey**  Debates. 
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wail  called  over ;  and  the  names  of  the  defanlten  were  caip. 
noted. 


lis*. 

Meanwhile  the  Peers,  about  a  hundred  m  number,  had 
met,  had  chosen  HaUfaz  to  be  their  Speaker,  and  had  ap- 
pointed several  eminent  lawyers  to  perfbtm  the  functione 
which,  in  regular  Parliaments,  belong  to  the  Judges.  There 
was ,  in  the  course  of  that  day,  frequent  commTmication  be- 
tween the  Houses.  They  joined  in  requesting  that  the  Prince 
would  continue  to  administer  the  government  till  he  should 
hear  further  from  them,  in  expressing  to  him  their  gratitude 
for  the  deliverance  which  he,  under  God,  had  wrought  for 
the  nation,  and  in  directing  that  the  thirl^-first  of  January 
should  be  observed  as  a  day  of  thanksgi'mg  for  that  delive- 
rance.* 

Thus  far  no  difference  of  opinion  had  appeared:  but  both 
sides  were  prepaHng  for  the  conflict.  The  Tories  were 
strong  in  the  Upper  House,  and  weak  in  the  Lower;  and  they 
knew  that,  at  such  a  conjuncture,  the  House  wluch  should  be 
the  first  to  come  to  a  resolution  would  have  a  greatadvanti^e 
over  t^e  other.  There  was  not  the  least  chance  that  the 
Commons  would  send  up  to  the  Lords  a  vote  in  favour  of  the 
plan  of  Regency:  but,  if  such  a  vote  were  nekt  down  fromr 
the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  it  was  not  absolutdy  impossible 
that  many  even  of  the  Whig  representatives  of  the  people 
might  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  rather  than  take  the  grave 
responsibility  of  causing  discord  and  delay  at  a  crisis  which 
required  union  and  es^edition.  The  Comtmons  had  de« 
termined  that,  on  Monday  the  twenty-eighth  of  January,  they 
would  tak^  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  The 
Tory  Lords  therefore  proposed,  on  Friday  the  twenty-'fifih, 
to  enter  instantiy  on  the  great  business  for  which  they  had 
been  called  together.  But  their  motives  Were  dearly  discerned 
and  their  tactics  j&ustrated  by  Halifax,  who,  ever  since  his 
return  from  Hungerford,  had  seen  that  the  settlement  of  the 
government  could  be  effected  On  Whig  principles  only,  and 
who  had  therefore,  for  the  lime,  allied  himself  closely  with 

•  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals ,  Jan.  22.  1688;  Ciiwrs  and  Claren- 
don's Diary  of  Ibe  same  dale. 
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CHAP,  the  Whigs.  Devonshire  moved  that  Tuesday  the  twenty- 
ig33^  ninth  should  be  the  day.  "By  that  time,"  he  said  with  more 
truth  than  discretion,  "we  may  have  some  lights  from  below 
which  may  be  useful  for  our  guidance.*'  His  motion  was  car- 
ried; but  his  language  was  severely  censured  by  some  of  his 
brother  peers  as  derogatory  to  their  order.* 
Debate  ^^  ^®  tweuty-cighth  the  Commons  resolved  themselves 

on  ihe  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House.  A  member  who  had, 
fbe*n«-  more  than  thirty  years  before,  been  one  of  Cromwell's  Lords, 
tion.  Richard  Hampden,  son  of  the  illustrious  leader  of  the  Round- 
heads, and  father  of  the  unhappy  man  who  had,  by  large 
bribes  and  degrading  submissions,  narrowly  escaped  with  life 
from  the  vengeance  of  James,  was  placed  in  the  chair,  and 
the  great  debate  began. 

It  was  soon  evident  that  an  overwhelming  majority  con- 
sidered James  as  no  longer  King.  Gilbert  Dolben,  son  of  the 
late  Archbishop  of  York,  was  the  first  who  declared  himself 
to  be  of  that  opinion.  He  was  supported  by  many  members, 
particularly  by  the  bold  and  vehement  Wharton,  by  Sawyer, 
whoso  steady  opposition  to  the  dispensing  power  had,  in  some 
measure,  atoned  for  old  offences,  byMaynard,  whose  voice, 
though  so  feeble  with  age  that  it  could  not  be  heard  on  distant 
benches,  still  commanded  the  respect  of  all  parties,  and  by 
Somers,  whose  luminous  eloquence  and  varied  stores  of 
knondedge  were  on  that  day  exhibited,  for  the  first  time, 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament.  The  unblushing  forehead 
and  voluble  tongue  of  Sir  William  Williams  were  found  on 
the  same  side*  Already  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the 
excesses  both  of  the  worst  of  oppositions  and  of  the  worst  of 
governments.  He  had  persecuted  innocent  Papists  and  in- 
nocent Protestants.  He  had  been  the  patron  of  Oates  and 
the  tool  of  Petre.  His  name  was  associated  with  seditious 
violence  which  was  remembered  with  regret  and  shame  by  all 
respectable  Whigs,  and  with  freaks  of  despotism  abhorred  by 
all  respectable  Tories.  How  men  live  under  such  infamy  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand:  but  even  such  infamy  was  not  enough 
for  Williams*  He  was  not  ashamed  to  attack  the  fallen  master 
*  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  25. 168};  Garendon's  Diary,  Jan.  2S,  2S. 
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to  whom  he  had  hired  himself  out  for  work  which  no  honest  chap. 
man  in  the  Inns  of  Court  would  undertake,  and  from  whom 
he  had,  within  six  months,  accepted  a  baronetcy  as  the  reward 
of  servility. 

Only  three  members  ventured  to  oppose  themselves  to 
.  what  was  evidently  the  general  sense  of  the  assembly.  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave,  a  Tory  gentleman  of  great  weight  and 
ability,  hinted  some  doubts.  Heneage  Finch  let  fall  some  ex- 
pressions which  were  understood  to  mean  that  he  wished  a 
negotiation  to  be  opened  with  the  King.  This  suggestion  was 
so  ill  received  that  he  made  haste  to  explain  it  away.  He  pro- 
tested that  he  had  been  misapprehended.  He  was  convinced 
that,  under  such  a  prince,  there  could  be  no  security  for  re- 
ligion, liberty,  or  property.  To  recall  King  James,  or  to 
treat  with  him,  would  be  a  fatal  course;  but  many  who  would 
never  consent  that  hje  should  exercise  the  regal  power  had 
conscientious  scruples  about  depriving  him  of  the  royal  title. 
There  was  one  expedient  which  would  remove  all  difficulties, 
a  Begency.  This  proposition  found  so  little  favour  that 
Finch  did  not  venture  to  demand  a  division.  Richard  Fan- 
shaw,  Viscount  Fanshaw  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  siud  a  few 
words  in  behalf  of  James,  and  recommended  an  adjournment: 
but  the  recommendadon  was  met  by  a  general  outcry.  Mem- 
ber after  member  stood  up  to  represent  the  importance  of 
despatch.  Every  moment,  it  was  said,  was  precious:  the 
public  anxiety  was  intense:  trade  was  suspended.  The  mino- 
rity suUenly  submitted,  and  suffered  the  predominant  party  to 
take  its  own  course. 

What  that  course  would  be  was  not  perfectly  clear.  For 
the  majority  was  made  up  of  two  classes.  One  class  consisted 
of  eager  and  vehement  Whigs,  who,  if  they  had  been  able  to 
take  their  own  course,  would  have  given  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention  a  decidedly  revolutionary  character.  The 
other  class  admitted  that  a  revolution  was  necessary,  but  re- 
garded it  as  a  necessary  evil,  and  wished  to  disguise  it,  as 
much  as  possible,  under  the  show  of  legitimacy.  The  former 
class  demanded  a  distinct  recognition  of  the  right  of  subjects 
to  dethrone  bad  princes.    The  latter  class  desired  to  rid  the 
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caAP.  country  of  one  bad  prince,  without  promulgating  any  doctrine 

1^^    irliich  might  be  abused  for  the  purpose  of  weakening  the  just 

and  salutary  autiiority  of  future  monarch!.    'The  former  dass 

dwelt  chiefly  on  the  King's  misgOTemment;  the  latter  on  his 

flight.    The  form^  class  considered  him  as  having  forfeited 

his  crown ;  the  latter  as  haying  resigned  it.    It  was  not  easy  to 

draw  up  any  form  of  words  which  would  please  all  whose 

assent  it  was  important  to  obtain ;  but  at  length,  out  of  many 

suggestions  ofi*ered  from  different  quarters,  a  resolution  was 

KetoiQ-   framed  which  gave  general  satisfaction.    It  was  moved  that 

eiarinr  ^^S  J<u^i^8  ^  Socoud,  having  endcavoured  to  subvert  the 

the  thron*  constitution  of  the  kingdom  by  breaking  the  original  contract 

between  King  and  people,  and ,  by  the  advice  of  Jesuits  and 

other  wicked  persons,  having  violated  t^e  fundamental  laws, 

and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  ab- 

-dieated  the  government,   and  that  the  throne  had  thereby 

become  vacant. 

This  resohition  has  been  many  times  subjected  to  cri- 
ticism as  minute  and  severe  as  was  ever  applied  to  any  sen- 
tence written  by  man:  and  perhaps  there  never  was  a  sentence 
written  by  man  which  woidd  bear  such  criticism  less.  That  a 
King  by  grossly  abusing  his  power  may  fbrfeit  it  is  true.  That 
a  King,  who  absconds  without  making  any  provision  for  the 
administration,  and  leaves  his  people  in  a  state  of^anarchy, 
may,  without  any  violent  straining  of  language,  be  said  to 
have  abdicated  his  functions  is  also  true.  But  no  accurate 
writer  would  affirm  that  long  continued  misgovemment  and 
desertion,  added  together,  make  up  an  act  of  abdication.  It 
is  evident  too  that  the  mention  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  evil 
advisers  of  James  weakens,  instead  of  strengthening,  the  caee 
against  him.  For  surely  more  indulgence  is  due  to  a  man 
misled  by  pernicious  counsel  than  to  a  man  who  goes  wrong 
from  the  mere  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  It  is  idle,  however, 
to  examine  these  memorable  words  as  we  should  examine  a 
chapter  of  Aristotle  or  of  Hobbes.  Such  words  are  to  be  con- 
sidered, not  as  words,  but  as  deeds.  If  they  effect  that  which 
they  are  intended  to  effect,  they  are  rational,  though  they 
may  be  contradictory.   Ifthey  fail  ofattaining  their  end,  they 
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are  absrardy  tliongh  they  eany  demonstration  iriih  them.  <^^* 
Logic  admits  of  no  compromise.  The  essence  of  poHtict  is  ^^^ 
compromise.  It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  tome  of  the 
most  important  and  most  nsefnl  political  instmments  m  the 
world  should  be  among  the  most  illogical  compositions  that 
ever  were  penned.  The  object  of  Somers,  ofMaynard,  and 
of  the  other  eminent  men  who  shaped  this  celebrated  motion 
was,  not  to  leave  to  posterity  a  model  of  definition  and  parti- 
tion, bat  to  make  the  restoration  of  a  tyrant  impossible,  and 
to  place  on  the  throne  a  sovereign  under  whom  law  and  liberty 
might  be  secure.  This  object  they  attained  by  using  language 
which,  in  a  philosophical  treatise,  would  justly  be  reprehended 
as  inexact  and  confused.  They  cared  little  whether  their 
major  agreed  with  their  conclusion,  if  the  major  secured  two 
hundred  votes,  and  the  conclusion  two  hundred  more.  In 
fact  the  one  beauty  of  the  resolution  is  its  inconsistency. 
There  was  a  phrase  for  every  subdivision  of  the  majority.  The 
mention  of  ike  original  contract  gratified  tJie  disciples  of 
Sidney.  The  word  abdication  conciliated  politicians  of  a 
more  timid  schooL  There  were  doubtless  many  fervent  Pro- 
testants who  were  pleased  with  the  censure  cast  on  the  Je- 
suits. To  the  real  statesman  the  single  important  clause  was 
that  which  dedared  the  throne  vacant;  and,  Sf  that  clause  could 
be  canned ,  he  cared  little  by  what  preamble  it  might  be  in- 
troduced. The  force  which  was  thus  united  made  all  resistance 
hopeless.  The  motion  was  adopted  by  the  Committee  with- 
out a  division.  It  was  ordered  that  the  report  should  be  in- 
stantly made.  Powle  returned  to  the  chair:  the  mace  was 
laid  on  the  table:  Hampden  brought  up  the  resolution:  the 
House  instantly  agreed  to  it,  and  ordered  him  to  carry  it  to 
the  Lords.* 

On  the  following  morning  the  Lords  assembled  early.  The  a  u  s«nt 
benches  both  of  the  spiritual  and  of  the  temporal  peers  were  ^S,^.^" 
crowded.    Hampden  appeared  at  the  bar,  and  put  the  reso- 
lution of  the  Commons  into  the  hands  of  Halifax     The  Upper 

*  GommoDt'  Joarnals,  Jan.  28.  i68|.;  Grey^t  Debatea ;  Gitten, 
jg~  If  the  report  in  Grey's  Debates  be  eprreot,  OttSKS  i«ntt>haYe 
been  misinformed  aa  to  Sawyer's  speech. 
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c'^*  House  then  resolved  itself  into  a  committee ;  and  Danby  took 

"  1688.    *^®  chair. 

The  discussion  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  reappearance 
of  Hampden  with  another  message.  The  Hoase  resumed  and 
was  informed  that  the  Commons  had  just  voted  it  inconsistent 
with  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  nation  to  be 
governed  by  a  Popish  King.  To  this  resolution,  irreconcilable 
as  it  obviously  was  with  the  doctrine  of  indefeasible  hereditary 
right,  the  Peers  gave  an  immediate  and  unanimous  assent. 
The  principle  which  was  thus  af&rmed  has  always,  down  to 
our  own  time,  been  held  sacred  by  all  Protestant  statesmen, 
and  has  never  been  considered  by  any  reasonable  Roman  Ca- 
tholic as  objectionable.  If,  indeed,  our  sovereigns  were, 
like  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  mere  civil  functiona- 
ries, it  would  not  be  easy  to  vindicate  such  a  restriction.  But 
the  headship  of  the  English  Church  is  annexed  to  the  English 
crown;  and  there  is  no  intolerance  in  saying  that  a  Church 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  ahead  who  regards  her  as  schis- 
matical  and  heretical.* 
Debate  in  After  this  short  interlude  the  Lords  again  went  into  com- 
in'ihe'**'  mittee.  The  Tories  insisted  that  their  plan  should  be  dis- 
plan  of  cussed  bcforo  the  vote  of  the  Commons  which  declared  the 
throne  vacant  was  considered.  This  was  conceded  to  them; 
and  the  question  was  put  whether  a  Regency,  exercising 
kingly  power  during  the  life  of  James,  in  his  name,  would  be 
the  best  expedient  for  preserving  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the 
nation? 

The  contest  was  long  and  animated.  The  chief  speakers 
in  favour  of  a  Regency  were  Rochester  and  Nottingham* 
Halifax  and  Danby  led  the  other  side.  The  Primate,  strange 
to  say,  did  not  make  his  appearance,  though  earnestly  im- 
portuned by  the  Tory  peers  to  place  himself  at  their  head. 
His  absence  drew  on  him  many  contumelious  censures;  nor 
have  even  his  eulogists  been  able  to  find  any  explanation  of  it 
which  raises  his  character.**  The  plan  of  Regency  was  his 

*  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals,  Jan.  29. 168^. 
**  Clarendon's  Diarv,  Jan.  21.  168};  Burnet,  i.  810.;  Doyly's  Life  o( 
SancrofL 
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onm*  Uehad*  a  few  dnyt  before,  inspaper  written  with  hia  ^^' 
own  baoud,  pronoiuioe4  tbat  plan  ta  be  clearly  tbe  best  tbat  ^^  ■ 
coxUd  be  adopted.  The  deliberaUons  of  the  Lorda  who  f  np- 
ported  that  plan  had  been  carried  ou^  under  hia  rod..  Bin 
sitaation  made  it  his  clear  dntji;  to  declare  pnblidj  what  he 
thought.  Nobody  can  suspect  him  of  persofaal  cowardice  or 
of  vulgar  ctqadity.  It  was  probably  from  a  nervous  fear  of 
doing  wrong  that,  at  this  great  coi^uncture^  be  did  nothing: 
but  he  should  have  known  that,  situated  as  he  was,  to  do 
nothing  was  to  do  wrong.  A  man  who  is  too  acmpidoua  to 
takQ  on  himself  a  grave  responsibility  at  an  important  crisis 
ought. to  be  too  scrupuloua  to  accept  the  place  of  first  ministw 
of  the  Church  and  firstipeer  of  the  realm* 

It  is  not  strange,,  however,  that  Sancroft's  mind  should 
have  been  ill  at  ease;  for  he  could  hardly  be  blind  ta  the  ob- 
vious truth  that  the  scheme  which  he  had  recommended  to  hia 
friends  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  all  that  he  and  hia 
brethren  had  been  teaching  during  many  years.  That  the 
King  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible  right  to  the  regal  power, 
and  that  the  regal  power,  even  when  most  grossly  sensed, 
could  not,  without  sin,  be  resisted,  was  the  doctrine  in  which 
the  Anglican  Church  had  long  gloried*  Did  this  doctrine  then 
really  mean  only  that  the  King  had  a  divine  and  indefeasible 
right  to  have  his  efSgy  and  name  cut  on  a  seal  which  was  to  be 
d^y  employed  in  despite  of  him  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
missioning lus  enemiea  to  levy  war  on  him,  and  of  aending  his 
firiends  to  the  gallows  for  obeying  him?  Did  the  whole  duty  of 
a  good  subject  consist  in  using  the  wordKing?  If  so,  Fairfax  at 
Naseby  and  Bradshaw  in  the  High  Court  of  Justice  had  per- 
formed all  the  duty  of  good  subjects.  For  Charies  had  been 
designated  by  the  generals  who  commanded  against  him,  and 
even  by  the  judges  who  condemned  him*  as  King.  Nothing  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been  more  severely 
blamed  by  the  Church  than  the  ingenious  device  of  using  the 
name  of  Charies  against  himself.  Every  one  of  her  ministers 
had  been  required  to  sign  a  declaration  condemning  as  traito- 
roua  the  ficdon  by  whicK  the  authority  of  the  aovereiga  had 
Maeavlov,  Historif,  UL  97 
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CHAP,  been  separated  from  his  person.*    Tet  tins  tnutoroos  fiction 
j^^  '  was  now  considered  by  the  Primate  and  by  many  of  his  sniTraf- 
gans  as  the  only  basis  on  which  they  could,  in  strict  confor- 
mity with  Christian  principles,  erect  a  goyemment. 

The  distinction  which  Sancrofl  had  borrowed  from  the 
Boondheads  of  the  preceding  generation  subverted  from  the 
foundation  that  system  of  politics  which  the  Church  and  the 
Universities  pretended  to  have  learned  from  Saint  FauL  The 
Holy  Spirit,  it  had  been  a  thousand  times  repeated,  had 
commanded  the  Romans  to  be  subject  to  Nero.  The  meaning 
of  the  precept  now  appeared  to  be  only  that  the  Romans  were 
to  call  Nero  Augustus.  They  were  perfectiy  at  liberty  to 
chase  him  beyond  the  Euphrates,  to  leave  him  a  pensioner 
on  the  bounty  of  the  Fartiiians,  to  withstand  him  by  force 
if  he  attempted  to  return,  to  punish  all  who  aided  him  or  cor- 
responded with  him,  and  to  transfer  the  Tribunitian  power 
and  the  Consular  power,  the  Presidency  of  the  Senate  and 
the  command  of  the  Lemons,  to  Galba  or  Vespasian. 

The  analogy  which  the  Archbishop  imagined  that  he  bad 
discovered  between  the  case  of  a  wrong-headed  King  and  the 
case  of  a  lunatic  King  will  not  bear  a  moment's  examination. 
It  was  plain  that  James  was  not  in  that  state  of  mind  in  which, 
if  he  had  been  a  country  gentieman  or  a  merchant,  any  tri- 
bunal would  have  held  him  incapable  of  executing  a  con- 
tract or  a  will.  He  was  of  unsound  mind  only  as  all  bad  Kings 
are  of  unsound  mind;  as  Charles  the  First  had  been  of  un- 
sound mind  when  he  went  to  seize  the  five  members;  as  Charles 
the  Second  had  been  of  unsound  mind  when  he  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Dover.  If  this  sort  of  mental  unsoundness  did 
not  justify  subjects  in  withdrawing  their  obedience  from  prin- 
ces, the  plan  of  a  Regency  was  evidentiy  indefensible.  If  this 
sort  of  mental  unsoundness  did  justify  subjects  in  withdraw- 
ing their  obedience  from  princes,  the  doctrine  of  nonresis- 
tance  was  completely  given  up ;  and  all  that  any  moderate 
Whig  had  ever  contended  for  was  fully  admitted. 

As  to  the  oath  of  allegiance  about  which  Sancroft  and 
his  disciples  were  so  anxious,  one  thing  at  least  is  clear,  that, 

*  See  ihe  Act  of  Cnifonnitj. 
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^boever  might  be  right  y  thej  were  wrong.  The  Whigs  held  c^« 
that,  in  the  oath  of  allegiance,  certain  conditions  were  im»  ^^^ 
plied,  that  the  King  had  violated  these  conditions,  and  that 
the  oath  had  therefore  lost  its  force.  But,  if  the  Whig 
doctrine  were  false,  if  the  oath  were  still  binding,  could  men 
of  sense  really  believe  that  they  escaped  the  guilt  of  peijury 
by  voting  for  a  Regency?  Could  they  af&rm  that  they  bore 
true  allegiance  to  James  while  they  were,  in  defiance  of  his 
protestations  made  before  all  Europe,  authorising  another 
person  to  receive  the  royal  revenues,  to  summon  and  pro- 
rogue Parliaments,  to  create  Dukes  and  Earls,  to  name 
Bishops  and  Judges,  to  pardon  ofienders,  to  command  the 
forces  of  the  state,  and  to  conclude  treaties  with  foreign 
powers?  Had  Pascal  been  able  to  find,  in  all  the  folios 
of  the  Jesuitical  casuists,  a  sophism  more  contemptible  than 
that  which  now,  as  it  seemed,  sufficed  to  quiet  the  con- 
sciences of  the  fathers  of  the  Anglican  Church? 

Nothing  Could  be  more  evident  than  that  the  plan  of  Re* 
gency  could  be  defended  only  on  Whig  principles.  Between 
the  rational  supporters  of  that  plan  and  the  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons  there  could  be  no  dispute  as  to  the  ques- 
tion of  right.  All  that  remained  was  a  question  of  expe- 
diency. And  would  any  statesman  seriously  contend  that  it 
was  expedient  to  constitute  a  government  with  two  heads, 
and  to  give  to  one  of  those  heads  regal  power  without  regal 
dignity,  and  to  the  other  regal  dignity  without  regal  power? 
It  was  notorious  that  such  an  arrangement,  even  when  made 
necessary  by  the  infancy  or  insanity  of  a  prince,  had  serious 
disadvantages.  That  times  of  Regency  were  times  of  weak- 
ness, of  trouble  and  of  disaster,  was  a  truth  proved  by  the 
whole  history  of  England,  of  France,  and  of  Scotland,  and 
had  almost  become  a  proverb.  Yet,  in  a  case  of  infancy  or 
of  insanity,  the  King  was  at  least  passive.  He  could  not  ac- 
tively counterwork  the  Regent.  What  was  now  proposed 
was  that  England  should  have  two  first  magistrates,  of  ripe 
age  and  sound  mind,  waging  with  each  other  an  irreconcilable 
war.  It  was  absurd  to  talk  of  leaving  James  merely  the  kingly 
name}  and  depriving  him  of  all  the  kingly  power.    For  tlid 
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ciup.  name  was  a  part  of  the  power.  The  word  King  was  a  word 
"^i^^  of  conjuration.  It  was  associated  in  the  minds  of  many  Eng- 
lishmen with  the  idea  of  a  mysterious  character  derived  from 
above,  and  in  the  minds  of  almost  all  Englishmen  with  the 
idea  of  legitimate  and  venerable  authority.  Surely,  if  the 
title  carried  with  it  such  power,  those  who  maintained  that 
James  ought  to  be  deprived  of  all  power  could  not  deny  that 
he  ought  to  be  deprived  of  the  title. 

And  how  long  was  the  anomalous  government  planned 
by  the  genius  of  Sancroft  to  last?  Every  argument  which 
could  be  urged  for  setting  it  up  at  all  might  be  urged  with 
equal  fbrce  for  retaining  it  to  the  end  of  time.  If  l^e  boy  who 
had  been  carried  into  France  was  really  bom  of  the  Queen, 
he  would  hereafter  inhmt  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right 
to  be  called  King.  The  same  right  would  very  probably  be 
transmitted  from  Papist  to  Papist  through  the  whole  of  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  Both  the  Houses  had 
unanimously  resolved  that  England  should  not  be  governed 
by  a  Papist.  It  might  well  be,  therefore,  that,  from  ge- 
neration to  generaition,  Regents  would  continue  to  administer 
the  government  in  the  name  of  vagrant  and  mendicant  Kings. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  Regents  must  be  appointed  by 
Parliament.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  this  contrivance,  a 
contrivance  intended  to  preserve  unimpdredthe  sacred  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  monarchy,  would  be  that  the  monarchy 
would  become  really  elective. 

Another  unanswerable  reason  was  urged  against  Sancroft*s 
plan.  There  was  in.the  statute  book  a  law  which  had  been 
passed  soon  after  the  close  of  the  long  and  bloody  contest 
between  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  which  had 
been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  averting  calamities  sudi  as 
the  alternate  victories  of  those  Houses  had  brought  on  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  the  r^alm.  By  this  law  it  was  provided 
that  no  person  should,,  by  adhering  to  a  King  in  possession, 
incur  the  penalties  of  treason.  When  the  regicides  were 
brought  to  trial  after  the  Restoration,  some  of  them  insisted 
that  their  case  lay  within  the  equity  of  this  act.  They  had 
Ql^yed,they,  said,  the  government  which  was  in  possession,  and 
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were  therefore  not  traitors.  The  Judges  admitted  that  this  ^^' 
-mould  have  heeo  a  good  defence  if  the  prisoners  had  acted  •  ^'  " 
under  the  authority  of  an  nsnrper  who,  like  Henry  the  Fonrth 
and  Richard  the  Third,  bore  the  r^al  dtla,  but  4eclared 
that  such  a  defence  could  not  avail  ^en  who  had  Indicted, 
sentenced^  and  executed  one  who,  in  the  indictment,  in  the 
sentence,  and  in  the  dealJi  warrant,  wa^  designated  asJQng. 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  whoever  should  support  a  Regent 
in  opposition  to  James  would  run  great  risk  of  being  banged, 
drawn,  and  quartered,  if  ever  James  sbonld  recover  supreme 
power;  but  that  no  person  could,  without  such  a  violation 
of  law  as  Jefi&eys  himself  would  hardly  venture  to  eommit,  be 
puni^ed  for  siding  with  a  King  who  was  reigning,  though 
wron^uUy,  at  Whitehall,  against  a  rightfulliang  i^  was  in 
exile  at  Saint  Germains.  * 

It  should  aeem  that  these  arguments  admit  of  no  r^ly; 
and  they  were  doubtless  urged  with  £MPce  by  iDanby,  who 
had  a  wonderfiil  power  of  making  every  subject  which  he 
treated  clear  to  the  dullest  mind,  and  by  Halifax,  who,  in 
iertaSaty  of  thou^t  and  briliianey  of  diction,  had  no  rival 
among  the  orators  of  that  age.  Yet  so  numerous  and  power- 
ful were  the  Tories  in  the  Upper  Hocuse  that,  notwUftistaiiiding 
ihe  weakness  of  their  case,  the  defectiim  of  their  leader.  And 
the  ability  of  thdr  opponents,  they  very  nearly  carried  the 
day.  A  hundred  Lords  divided.  Forty^nine  voted  for  a 
Regency,  fifty-one  against  it.  In  the  mincarity  were  the  na- 
tural children  of  Charles,  the  brothers-in-law  of  James,  the 
Dukes  of  Somerset  and  Ormond,  the  Archbishop  of  York 
and  eleven  Bishops.  No  prelate  voted  in  the  majority  exeept 
Compton  and  Trelawney.** 

*  Stat,  t  Heo.  T.  e.  i.:  Lord  Coke's  Instliutes,  pisrt  ill.  ehap.  J.;  Trial 
0f  Cook  for  high  traason,  iD  the  CoUectioD  of  State  Trials;  Burnet,  L  813. 
aod  Swift's  note. 

••  Lords*  Journals ,  Jan.  2S.  M8|;  Garendon's  Diary;  ETei!yii»»  Diary; 
Cillers;  Baekard's  Hislory  of  the  Refoluliao;  fiurnet,  i.  SIS.;  History 
of  the  Reeslablishmenl  at  tfae-Governmeot,  1689.  The  numbers  of  the 
Contents  and  Not  Contents  are  not  given  in  the  journals,  and  are 
differently  reported  by  different  writers.  I  ba^e  followed  Clarendon, 
who  look  Ike  irooblo  lo  mike  oal  listo  of  iho  minority  and  minoiUy* 
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CBAp.  It  was  near  nine  in  the  evening  before  the  House  rose: 
The  following  day  was  the  thirtieth  of  January,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  death  of  Charles  the  First.  The  great  body 
of  the  Anglican  clergy  had,  during  many  years,  thought  it  a 
sacred  duty  to  inculcate  on  that  day  the  doctrines  of  non- 
resistance  and  passive  obedience.  Their  old  sermons  were 
now  of  little  use;  and  many  divines  were  even  in  doubt 
whether  they  could  venture  to  read  the  whole  Liturgy.  The 
Lower  House  had  declared  that  the  throne  was  vacant.  The 
Upper  had  not  yet  expressed  any  opinion.  It  was  therefore 
not  easy  to  decide  whether  the  prayers  for  the  sovereign  ought 
to  be  used.  Every  officiating  minister  took  his  own  course. 
In  most  of  the  churches  of  the  capital  the  petitions  for  James 
were  omitted:  but  at  Saint  Margaret's,  Sharp,  Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, who  had  been  requested  to  preach  before  the  Com- 
mons, not  only  read  to  their  faces  the  whole  service  as  it 
stood  in  the  book,  but,  before  his  sermon,  implored,  in  his 
own  words,  a  blessing  on  the  King,  and,  towards  the  close 
of  his  discourse,  declaimed  against  the  Jesuitical  doctrine 
that  princes  might  lawfully  be  deposed  by  their  subjects. 
The  Speaker,  that  very  afternoon,  complamed  to  the  House 
of  this  afiront.  '*You  pass  a  vote  one  day,*'  he  said;  ''and 
on  the  next  day  it  is  contradicted  from  the  pulpit  in  your  own 
hearing.*'  Sharp  was  strenuously  defended  by  the  Tories, 
and  had  friends  even  among  the  Whigs :  for  it  was  not  for- 
gotten that  he  had  incurred  serious  danger  in  the  evil  times 
by  the  courage  with  which,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  injunc- 
tion, he  had  preached  against  Popery.  Sir  Christopher 
Musgrave  very  ingeniously  remarked  that  the  House  had  not 
ordered  the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant  to  be 
published.  Sharp,  therefore,  was  not  only  not  bound  to  know 
anything  of  that  resolution,  but  could  not  have  taken  notice 
of  it  without  a  breach  of  privilege  for  which  he  might  have 
been  called  to  the  bar  and  reprimanded  on  his  knees.  The 
majority  felt  that  it  was  not  wise  at  that  conjuncture  to  quarrel 
wiUi  the  clergy ;  and  the  subject  was  snfiered  to  drop.  * 

•  Orey'a  Debates;  ETeiyn't  DUry;  tife  of  Arcbbuhop  Shtrp,  hj 
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While  the  Commons  were  discussmg  Sharp*!  sermon,  the  chap. 
Lords  had  again  gone  into  a  conmiittee  on  the  state  of  the    ^^^  ■ 
nation,  and  had  ordered  the  resolution  which  pronounced  the 
throne  vacant  to  be  read  clause  by  clause. 

The  first  expression  on  which  a  debate  arose  was  that 
which  recognised  the  original  contract  between  King  and 
people.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Tory  peers  would 
suffer  a  phrase  which  contained  the  quintessence  of  Whiggism 
to  pass  unchallenged.  A  division  took  place ;  and  it  was 
determined  by  fifly-three  votes  to  forty-six  that  the  words 
should  stand. 

The  severe  censure  passed  by  the  Commons  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  James  was  next  considered,  and  was  approved 
without  one  dissentient  voice.  Some  verbal  objections  were 
made  to  the  proposition  that  James  had  abdicated  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  urged  that  he  might  more  correctly  be  said  to 
have  deserted  it.  This  amendment  was  adopted,  it  should 
seem,  with  scarcely  any  debate,  and  without  a  division.  By 
this  time  it  was  late;  and  the  Lords  again  adjourned.* 

Up  to  this  moment  the  small  body  of  peers  which  was  Sehitm 
under  the  guidance  of  Danby  had  acted  in  firm  union  with  \i^**^ 
Halifax  and  the  Whigs.    The  effect  of  this  union  had  been  ]^^^^ 
that  the  plan  of  Begency  had  been  rejected,  and  the  doctrine  fouowen 
of  the  original  contract  affirmed.    The  proposition  that  James  ®'^*''^y* 
had  ceased  to  be  King  had  been  the  raU3ring  point  of  the  two 
parties  which  had  made  up  the  majority.    But  from  that  point 
their  path  diverged.    The  next  question  to  be  decided  was 
whether  the  throne  was  vacant;  and  this  was  a  question  not 
merely  verbal,  but  of  grave  practical  importance.     If  the 
throne  was  vacant ,  the  Estates  of  the  Bealm  might  place  Wil- 
liam in  it.    If  it  was  not  vacant,  he  could  succeed  to  it  only 
after  his  wife,  after  Anne,  and  after  Anne's  posterity. 

It  was,  according  to  the  followers  of  Danby,  an  established 
maxim  that  our  country  could  not  be,  even  for  a  moment,  with- 
out a  rightful  prince.  The  man  might  die;  but  the  magistrate 

his  son;  Apology  for  the  New  Separation,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  John  Sharp» 
Archbishop  of  York,  1691. 

*^Lords' Journals,  Jan.  811168} ;  Garendoa's  Diary. 
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^'*  was  immortal.  The  mian  might  abdicate;  bat  the  magistrate 
"was  irremoveable.  If,  these  pofittctans  sidd,  we  once  admit 
that  the  throne  is  vacant,  we  admit  that  it  is  electee.  'The 
sovereign  whom  we  may  place  on  it  -will  be  a  sovereign,  not 
after  the  English,  but  i^er  lihe  Polish,  fashion.  Even  if  we 
choose  the  very  person  who  would  reign  by  r^t  of  birth, 
still  <hat  person  will  reign  not  by  right  of  birth ,  but  in  virtue 
of  otxr  choice,  and  will  take  as  a  gift  what  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  an  inheritance.  That  salutary  reverence  with  which  the  blood 
royal  and  the  order  of  primogeniture  have  hitherto  been  re- 
garded will  be  greatly  diminished.  Still  more  serious  will 
3ie  evil  he,  if  we  not  only  fill  the  Ihrone  by  election,  but  fill 
it  with  a  piiirce  who  Iras  doubtless  the  qualities  of  a  great  tind 
good  paler,  and  who  has  wrought  a  wonderful  deliverance  for 
us,  'but  who  is  not  iinrt  nor  even  second  in  the  order  of  suc- 
cession. If  we  «nce<8ay  that  merit,  however  eminent,  rttaH 
be  *a  title  to  the  crown ,  we  disturb  the  very  foundations  of  out 
polity,  Mod  furnish  a  precedent  of  i?hich  every  ambitious 
warrior  or  statesman  who  may  have  rendered  any  great  ser- 
vice to  the  pubMc  will  be  tempted  to  avi^  himself.  This  dan- 
ger we  avoid  if  we  logically  follow  out  the  prindples  of  the 
constitution  to  their  consequences.  There  has  been  a  'demise 
of  the  crown.  At  the  instant  of  the  demise  the  next  heir 
became  our  lawful  sovereign.  We  consider  the  Princess  of 
Orange  as  next  hek*;  and  we  hold  that  she  ought,  without 
any  delay,  to 'be  proclaimed,  what  she  already  is,  our  Queen. 
The  Whigs  replied  that  it  was  idle  to  apply  ordinary  rules 
to  a  country  *in«  state  of  revolution,  that  die  grealt  question 
now 'depending  was  not  to  be  decided  by  the  saws  of  pedantic 
Templars,  and  that,  if  it  were  to  be  so  decided,  such  ea^^ 
mi^t  be  quotod  on  tone  i^e  as  well  as  the  other,  ^it  were 
a  legal  maadm  that  the  throne  could  oevor  be  vacunt,  it  was 
also  a  legal  nnudmlhat  a  living  man  could  have  no  h^.  James 
was  still  living.  How  then  could  the  Princess  <of  Orattge  be 
his  heir?  The  truth  wan  that  the  krws  of  En^and  had  made 
fuH  provision  for  the  succession  when  the  power  of  a  sovereign 
and  his  natural  life  terminated  together,  but  had  made  no 
provison  for  the  vexy  rare  cases  in  which  Ids  power^tenninated 
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before  Hie  close  c^his  BBtaral  life;  and  with  one  of  those  very  cbap. 
rare  eaaes  the  Oonvention  had  now  to  deal.     That  James  no 


IMS. 

longer  filled  the  throne  both  Houses  had  prononnced.  Neither 
common  law  nor  statate  law  designated  any  person  as  entitled 
to  fill  the  throne  between  his  demise  and  his  diecease.  It  fol- 
lowed l&itt  the  throne  was  vacant,  and  Ihat  the  Houses  mi^t 
invite  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  fill  it.  That  he  was  not  next  in 
order  of  birth  was  true :  but  this  was  no  disadvantage:  on  the 
conlarary,  it  was  a  positive  recommendaltion.  Hereditary 
monardiy  was  a  good  political  institution,  'but  was  by  no 
means  more  sacred  than  other  good  'pdlitieal  institutions. 
Unfoi^tunatelyy  bigoted  and  servile  theologian^  had  turned 
it  into  a  religious  mystery,  almost  as  awfbl  and  as  incom- 
prehensible as  transubstantiation  itself.  To  keep  the  insti- 
tution, and  yet  to  get  rid  of  the  libject  and  noxious  snpeiv 
stitions  with  which  it  had  of  late  years  been  associated  and 
which  had  made  it  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to  society, 
ought  to  be  the  first  object  of  English  statesmen;  and  t^at 
object  would  be  best  attained  by  sMghtly  deviating  for  a  time 
firom  the  general  rule  of  descent,  and  by  'then  returning 
to  it. 

Many  attempts  were  made  to  prevent  an  open  breach  be-  MeeUnc 
tween  the  party  of  the  Prince  ttnd^ftie  party  of  the  Princess.  A  Ean  or 
great  meeting  was  held  at  the  Earl  of  Devonshire's  House,  JSrev 
and  the  dispute  was  warm.  Halifax  was  the  diief  spei^er  for 
William,  Danby  for  Mary.  Of  the  mind  of  Mary  Danby 
knew  nothing.  She  had  been  some  time  expected  in  London, 
but  had  been  detained  in  Holland,  first  by  masses  of  ice  Which 
had  blocked  up  the  rivers,  and,  when  the  thaw  came,  by 
strong  westerly  winds.  Had  she  arrived  earlier  the  dispute 
would  probably  have  been  at  once  quieted.  Halifax  on  the 
other  side  had  no  authority  to  say  anything  in  William's  name. 
The  Prince,  true  to  his  promise  tiiat  he  would  leave  the  settle- 
m&kt  of  the  government  to  the  Convention,  had  muntained 
an  impenetrable  reserve,  and  had  not  suffered  any  word, 
look,  or  gesture,  indicative  either  of  satisfaction  or  of  dis- 
pleasure, to  escape  him.  One  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  a 
Wge  share  of  his  confidence,  had  been  invited  to  tJie  meetings 
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CHAP,  and  was  earnestly  pressed  by  the  Peers  to  give  them  some  in- 
formation. He  long  excused  himself.  At  last  he  so  far 
yielded  to  their  urgency  as  to  say,  "I  can  only  guess  at  His 
Highness's  mind.  If  you  wish  to  know  what  I  guess,  I  guess 
that  he  would  not  like  to  be  his  wife's  gentleman  usher:  but  I 
know  nothing."  "I  know  something  now,  however,"  said 
Danby.  ''I  know  enough,  and  too  much."  He  then  departed ; 
and  the  assembly  broke  up.* 

On  the  thirty-first  of  January  the  debate  which  had  ter- 
minated thus  in  private  was  publicly  renewed  in  the  House  of 
Peers.  That  day  had  been  fixed  for  the  national  thanksgiving. 
An  office  had  been  drawn  up  for  the  occasion  by  several 
Bishops,  among  whom  were  Ken  and  Sprat.  It  is  perfectly 
free  both  from  the  adulation  and  from  the  malignity  by  which 
such  compositions  were  in  that  age  too  often  deformed,  and 
sustains,  better  perhaps  than  any  occasional  service  which 
has  been  framed  during  two  centuries,  a  comparison  with  that 
great  model  of  chaste,  lofty,  and  pathetic  eloquence,  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  Lords  went  in  the  morning 
to  Westminster  Abbey.  The  Commons  had  desired  Burnet 
to  preach  before  them  at  Saint  Margaret's.  He  was  not  likely 
to  fall  into  the  same  error  which  had  been  committed  in  the 
same  place  on  the  preceding  day.  His  vigorous  and  animated 
discourse  doubtless  called  forth  the  loud  hums  of  his  auditors. 
It  was  not  only  printed  by  command  of  the  House,  but  was 
translated  into  French  for  the  edification  of  foreign  Pro- 
testants.** The  day  closed  with  the  festivities  usual  on  such 
occasions.  The  whole  town  shone  brightly  with  fireworks 
and  bonfires:  the  roar  of  guns  and  the  pealing  of  bells  lasted 
till  the  night  was  far  spent:  but,  before  the  lights  were  extinct 

*  Dartmouth's  note  on  Burnet,  i.  393.  Dartmouth  says  that  it  was 
from  Fagel  that  the  Lords  extracted  the  hint.  This  was  a  slip  of  the  pen 
very  pardonable  in  a  hasty  marginal  note;  but  Dalryrople  and  others 
ought  not  to  have  copied  so  palpable  a  blunder.  Fagel  died  in  Holland, 
on  the  5th  of  December  1688,  when  William  was  at  Salisbury  and  James 
at  Whitehall.  The  real  person  was,  I  suppose,  Dykvelt,  Bentinck,  or 
Zulestein,  most  probably  Dykvelt. 

*'  Both  the  service  and  Burnet*s  sermon  are  still  to  be  found  in  oar 
freal  libraries,  and  will  repay  the  trouble  of  perusal. 
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and  the  streets  silent,  an  event  had  taken  place  which  threw  coa'* 
a  damp  on  the  public  joy.  ^^^  ' 

The  Peers  had  repdred  from  the  Abbey  to  their  house,  jy^^^^^  ^n 
and  had  resumed  the  discussion  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  the  Lords 
The  last  words  of  the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  taken  ^tsUon 
into  consideration ;  and  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  majority  '^^*^** 
was  not  disposed  to  assent  to  those  words.    To  near  fifty  throne 
Lords  who  held  that  the  regal  title  still  belonged  to  James  ^J** 
were  now  added  seven  or  eight  who  held  that  it  had  already 
devolved  on  Mary.    The  Whigs ,  finding  themselves  outnum- 
bered, tried  to  compromise  the  dispute.    They  proposed  to 
omit  the  words  which  pronounced  the  throne  vacant,  and 
simply  to  declare  the  Prince  and  Princess  King  and  Queen. 
It  was  manifest  that  such  a  declaration  implied,  though  it  did 
not  expressly  affirm,  all  that  the  Tories  were  unwilling  to 
concede.    For  nobody  could  pretend  that  William  had  suc- 
ceeded to  the  regal  office  by  right  of  birth.    To  pass  a  resolu- 
tion acknowledging  hun  as  King  was  therefore  an  act  of 
election;   and  how  could  there  be  an  election  without  a 
vacancy?  The  proposition  of  the  Whig  Lords  was  rejected  by  utioHtj 
fifty-two  votes  to  forty-seven.    The  question  was  then  putnegaure. 
whether  the  throne  was  vacant.    The  contents  were  only 
forty-one:  the  noncontents  fifty-five.    Of  the  minority  thirty- 
six  protested.* 

During  the  two  folloiring  days  London  was  in  an  unquiet  Agiutioa 
and  anxious  state.  The  Tories  began  to  hope  that  they  might  London. 
be  able  again  to  bring  forward  their  favourite  plan  of  Regency 
with  better  success.  Perhaps  the  Prince  himself,  when  he 
found  that  he  had  no  chance  of  wearing  the  crown,  might 
prefer  Bancroft's  scheme  to  Danby*s.  It  was  better  doubtless 
to  be  a  King  than  to  be  a  Regent:  but  it  was  better  to  be  a 
Regent  than  to  be  a  gentleman  usher.  On  the  other  side 
the  lower  and  fiercer  class  of  Whigs,  the  old  emissaries  of 
Shaftesbury,  the  old  associates  of  College,  began  to  stir  in 
the  City.  Crowds  assembled  in  Palace  Yard,  and  held 
threatening  language.  Lord  Lovelace ,  who  was  suspected  of 
having  encouraged  these  assemblages,  informed  die  Peers 

*  Lords*  Journals,  Jan.  St.  168|. 
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cnAP.  ^1^  ]ie  m»  charged  with  a  petition  requesting  them  instantly 
'  J688."  ^^  declare  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  And  Qoeen* 
He  was  asked  by  whom  Ahe  petition  was  signed.  ''There  are 
nohaod8>toityet»**  heaaswered;  ''but,  when  I  bring  it  here 
jiexti)  there  shall  be  >hands  enongih.'*  This  .menace  *alanaed 
aod  dibig^sted  Us  own  party.  The  leading  Whigs  were, 
in  truth,  ev^n  more  anxious  th^i  the  Tories  that  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  GouYcntion  should  be  perfecdy  free,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  in  the  power  of  any  adherent  of  James  to  allege 
that  either  House  had  .acted  under  force*  A.petition^  similar 
to  that  which  had  been  entrusted  to  Lovelace,  was  brought 
into  theHouse  of  Commons,  but  was  contemptuously  rejected. 
Maynard  was  foremost  in  protesting  against  the  attempt  of  tiie 
rabble  in  Ihe  streets  to  overawe  the  Estates  jo£  the  Beidm. 
William  tent  for  .Lovelace,  .expostulated  with  him  stiKmgly, 
and  iordered  the  magistrates  to  act  with  vigour  against  all 
unlawful  assemblies.*  Nothing  in  the  history  of  our  revolstion 
is  more  deserving  of  admiration  and  of  imitation  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  two  parties  in  the  Convei^on,  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  their  disputes  ran  highest,  joined  like 
one  man  to  resist  the  dictation  of  the  mob  of  >the  eapitaU 
Letter  of  But,  though  the  Whigs  were  fully  det^onnined  to  maintain 
tbe'con-  Order  and  to  respect  the  freedom  of  debate,  they  were  ^equally 
venttoB.  determined  to  make  no  concession.  On  Saturday  the  second 
of  February  the  Commons,  without  a  division,  resolved  to 
adhere  to  their  resolution  as  it  originally  stood.  James,  as 
usual,  came  to  the  help  of  his  enemies.  A  letteir  from  him  to 
the  Convention  had  just  arrived  iu  London.  It  had  been 
transmitted  to  Preston  by  the  apostate  Melfort ,  who  was  now 
high  in  fiivour  at  Saint  Germaina*  The  name  of  Melfort  was 
an  abomination  to  every  Churdiman.  That  he  was  still  a 
confidential  .minister  was  alone  sufficient  to  prove  ti^  his 
master's  folly  and  perverseness  were  inomnable.  No  member 
of  either  House  ventured  to  propose  that  a  paper  which  leame 

*  Gitters,  Feb.  it*  ^689;  Clarendon's  piary,  Feb.  2.  The  atory  is 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  work  entitled  Revolution  "Politics ,  an  jemi- 
nently  absurd  book,  yet  of  some  nilue  «s  a  record  of  the  foolish  reports 
of  the  day.    Grey's  Debates. 
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from  sucH  a  quarter  should  be  read.  The  contents ,  however,  ^^• 
were  well  known  to  all  the  town.  His  Majesty  exhorted  the  •  i^^  ■ 
Lords  and  Commons  not  to  despair  of  his  clemency,  and 
graciously  assured  them  that  he  would  pardon  those  who  had 
betrayed  him,  some  few  excepted,  whom  he  did  not  name. 
How  was  it  possible  to  do  any  thing  for  a  prince  who,  van- 
quished,  deserted,  banished,  living  on  alms,  told  those  who 
were  the  arbiters  of  his  fkte  that,  if  they  would  set  him  on  his 
throne  again,  he  would  hang  only  a  few  of  them?*       ^ 

The  contest  between  the  two  branches  of  the  legislature  OtbaiM. 
lasted  some  days  longer.    On  Monday  the  fourth  of  February 
the  Peers  resolved  that  they  would  insist  on  their  amend- 
ments: but  a  protest  to  which  thirty-nine  names  were  sub- 
scribed was  entered  on  the  journals.**   On  the  followmg,day  R^totUr 
the  Tories  determined  to  try  their  strength  in  the  Lower  *'*' 
House.    They  nrastered  there  in  great  force.    A  motion  was 
made  to  agree  to  the  amendments  of  the  Lords.    Those  who 
were  for  the  plan  of  Bancroft  and  those  who  were  for  the  plan 
of  Danby  divided  together;  but  they  were  beaten  by  two 
hundred  and  eighty-two  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty-one. 
The  House  then  reserved  to  request  a  free  conference  with  the 
Lords.*** 

At  the  same  time  strenuous  efforts  were  making  without  Letter  or 
the  walls  of  Parliament  to  bring  the  dispute  between  the  two  ^wot^ 
branches  of  the  legislature  to  a  close.    Burnet  thought  that  JJ^JJg^  *• 
the  importance  of  the  crisis  justified  him  in  publishing  the 
great  secret  which  the  Princess  had  confided  to  him.    Ho 
knew,  he  said,  from  her  own  lips,  that  it  had  long  been  her 

*The  letter  of  James,  dated  „  *  ^*  1689,  will  be  found  in  Kennet. 

^  Fob.  3.  ' 

It  is  most  disingennonsly  garbled  in  Clarbe^s  Life  of  James.  See 
Clarendon's  Diary,  Feb.  2, 4.;  6rty*8  Debates;  Lords^  Journals ,  Feb.  2, 
4.  I6g{. 

**  It  bas  been  asserted  by  several  writers,  and,  among  others^  by 
Ralph  and  by  M.  Maiure,  that  Danby  signed  this  protesL  This  is 
a  mistake.  Probably  some  person  who  examined  the  journals  before 
they  were  printed  mistook  Derby  for  Danby.  Lords*  Journals ,  Feb.  4. 
168|.  Evelyn ,  a  few  days  before ,  wrote  Derby ,  by  mistake ,  for  Danby. 
Diary,  Jan.  2».  1€8|. 
■"  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  5. 168|. 
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c^-  full  detenmnationy  even  if  she  came  to  the  throne  in  the  rega^ 
■  mg^  ■  lax  course  of  descent ,  to  surrender  her  power,  with  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  into  the  hands  of  her  husband. 
Danby  received  from  her  an  earnest,  and  ahnost  angry,  repri- 
mand.   She  was,  she  wrote,  the  Prince's  wife;   she  had 
no  other  wish  than  to  be  subject  to  him;  the  most  cruel  injury 
that  could  be  done  to  her  would  be  to  set  her  up  as  his 
competitor;  and  she  never  could  regard  any  person  who  took 
such  a  course  as  her  true  friend.*    The  Tories  had  still  one 
ceMiUM  hope.    Anne  might  insist  on  her  own  rights,  and  on  those  of 
aeqaits-  i^^  children.    No  effort  was  spared  to  stimulate  her  ambition. 
Whig      and  to  alarm  her  conscience.    Her  unde  Clarendon  was 
^^"^      especially  active.    A  few  weeks  only  had  elapsed  since  the 
hope  of  wealth  and  greatness  had  impelled  lum  to  bely  the 
boastful  professions  of  his  whole  life,  to  desert  the  royal 
cause,  to  join  with  the  Wildmans  and  Fergusons,  nay,  to 
propose  that  the  King  should  be  sent  a  prisoner  to  a  foreign 
land  and  immured  in  a  fortress  begirt  by  pestilential  marshes. 
The  lure  which  had  produced  thb  strange  transformation  was 
the  Viceroyalty  of  Ireland.    Soon,  however,  it  appeared  that 
the  proselyte  had  Httle  chance  of  obtaining  the  splendid  prize 
on  which  his  heart  was  set.    He  found  that  others  were  con- 
sulted on  Irish  affairs.    His  advice  was  never  asked,  and, 
when   obtrusively  and   importunately   offered,   was   coldly 
received.    He  repaired  many  times  to  Saint  James's  Palace, 
but  could  scarcely  obtain  a  word  or  a  look.    One  day  the 
Prince  was  writing ;  another  day  he  wanted  fresh  air  and  must 
ride  in  the  Park;  on  a  third  he  was  closeted  with  ofEccrs  on 
military  business  and  could  see  nobody.    Clarendon  saw  that 
he  was  not  likely  to  gain  anything  by  the  sacrifice  of  his 
principles,  and  determined  to  take  them  back  agiun.    In 
December  ambition  had  converted  him  into  a  rebel.    In 
January  disappointment  reconverted  him  into  a  royalist.    The 
uneasy  consciousness  that  he  had  not  been  a  consistent  Tory 
gave  a  peculiar  acrimony  to  his  Toryism.  **  In  the  House  of 

*  Buroet,  i.  819. 

**  G^rendon*8  Diary  ,  Jan.  1, 4, 8, 0, 10, 11,  IS,  13, 14. 1«8|;  Barnet,  i. 

801. 
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Lords  he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  a  settlement.  <^^- 
He  now  exerted,  for  the  same  end,  all  his  influence  over  the  n^^ 
Princess  Anne.  But  his  influence  over  her  was  small  indeed 
when  compared  idth  that  of  the  Churchills,  who  wisely  called 
to  their  help  two  powerful  allies,  Tillotson,  who,  as  a  spiritual 
director,  had,  at  that  time,  immense  authority,  and  Lady 
Russell,  whose  noble  and  gentle  virtues,  proved  by  the  most 
cruel  of  all  trials,  had  gained  for  her  the  reputation  of  a  saint* 
The  Princess  of  Denmark,  it  was  soon  known,  was  willing 
that  William  should  reign  for  life;  and  it  was  evident  that  to 
defend  the  cause  of  the  daughters  of  James  against  themselves 
was  a  hopeless  task.  * 

And  now  William  thought  that  the  time  had  come  when  he  wimara 
ought  to  explain  himself.  He  accordingly  sent  for  Halifax,  h?Titw«. 
Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  other  political  leaders  of  great 
note,  and,  with  that  air  of  stoical  apathy  under  which  he  had, 
from  a  boy,  been  in  the  habit  of  concealing  his  strongest 
emotions,  addressed  to  them  a  few  deeply  meditated  and 
weighty  words. 

He  had  hitherto,  he  said,  remained  silent;  he  had  used 
neither  solicitation  nor  menace:  he  had  not  even  sufllered  a 
hint  of  his  opinions  or  wishes  to  get  abroad:  but  a  crisis  had 
now  arrived  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  declare  his 
intentions.  He  had  no  right  and  no  wish  to  dictate  to  the 
Convention.  All  that  he  claimed  was  the  privilege  of  declining 
any  ofHce  which  he  felt  that  he  could  not  hold  with  honour  to 
himself  and  with  benefit  to  the  public. 
'  A  strong  party  was  for  a  Regency.  It  was  for  the  ^Houses 
to  determine  whether  such  an  arrangement  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  nation.  He  had  a  decided  opinion  on  that 
point;  and  he  thought  it  right  to  say  distinctly  that  he  would 
not  be  Regent. 

Another  party  was  for  placing  the  Princess  on  the  throne, 
and  for  giving  to  him,  during  her  life,  the  title  of  King,  and 
such  a  share  in  the  administration  as  she  might  be  pleased  to 
allow  him.    He  could  not  stoop  to  such  a  post.    He  esteemed 

*  Clarendon's  Diary.  Feb.  5. 168|;  Duchess  of  Marlborough's  Viodl* 
cation;  Mulgrtve's  Account  of  the  Revolution. 
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CHAP.  tKe  Princess  as  m^ch.  as  it  was  possible  for  man  to  este^n, 
yr.ofnajx :  but  not  event  firom  her  would  he  accept  a  si^ordmatft 
iiol4  a.pi^ecajiouGL,plQ,Ge,  in  the  goviemmenL  He  wa^  so  made; 
that, he  Qonld  not.  submit  to  be  tied  to  the  aproa strings  even 
of  the  be^t  of  wives.  He  did  not  desire  tp  take  any  part  in 
English  affairs;  but,  if  he  did  consent  to  ta|:e  a  part^,  there 
was  qncipart  only  which  he  could,  usefully  or  honpm^blj  take. 
If  the  Estates  oifered  him  the  crown,  for  life,  he,  would  accept 
itt.  If  not,  he  should,  without  repining^  retujm  to.his  native 
country.  He  concluded  by  saying  that  he  thought  it  reasonable 
that  the  I^ady  Anne  and  her  posterity  should  be  preferred  in 
the  succession  to  any  children  whom  he  mjgjht  have  by  any 
other  wife  than  the  Lady  Mary.* 

The  meeting  broke  up;  and  what  the  Prince ha<)  said  was 
in  a  few  hours  known  all  over  London.  That  he  muatbe  King 
was  now  clear.  The  only  question  was  whether  he,  should 
hold  the  regal  dignity  alone  or  conjointly  with  the  Princess* 
Halifax  and  a  few  other  politicians^  who  saw  in  a  strong  light 
the  danger  of  dividing  the  supreme  executive^  authority, 
thought  it  desirable  that>  diipring  Willi^^m'sUfe,  Mary  should 
be  o^y  Queen  Consort  and  a  subject.  But  thi^  a^xangement, 
though  much  might  doubtless  be  said  for  it,  in  argument, 
shocked  the  general  feeling  even  of  those  Englishmen  who 
were  most  attached  to  thC:  Prince.  EQs  wife  had  given,  an 
unprecedented  proof  of  conjugal,  subnussion,  and  affection; 
and  the  very  least  return  that  could  be  made  to  her  would  be 
to  bestow  on  her  the  dignity  of  Queen  Regnant.  William 
Herbert,  one  of  the  most  ssealous  of  the  Prince's  adherents, 
was  so  tnuch  exasperated  that  he  sprang  out  of  the  bed  to 
which  he  was  confined  by  gout,  and  vehemently  declared  that 
he  never  would  have  drawn  a  sword  in  His  ICghness's  cause 
if  he  had  foreseen  that  so  shameful  an  arrangement  would 
be  made.    No  person  took  the  matter  up  so  eagerly  as  Burnet. 

*  Btttnet,  i.  8S0.  Burnet  aays  thai,  he  baa  not  retoted  tfaeereBU  of 
this  stirring,  time  in  chronological  ord^r.  I,  have  therefore  been  forced 
to  arrange  them  by  guess :  but  I  think  that  I  can  scarcely  be  wrong  ia 
supposing  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  to  t)anb7  arrived, 
am)  that  the  Prince's  explanation  of  his  views  was  given,  between 
Thursday  the  Slst  of  January^  and  Wednesday  the  6th  of  February. 


Wb  blood  boiled  at  the  wrong  done  to  his  land  patroness,  -chap. 
He  expostulated  vehemently  with  Bentinck,  and  begged  to  be  ^^^  • 
permitted  to  resign  the  chaplainship.  *' While  I  am  His 
Highness's  seiirant,"  said  the  brave  and  honest  divine,  *'it 
would  be  unseemly  in  me  to  oppose  any  plan  which  may  have 
his  countenance.  I  thei^efore  desire  to  be  set  free,  that  I  may 
%ht  the  Princess's  battle  with  every  faculty  that  Grod  has 
given  me.*'  Bentinck  prevailed  on  Burnet  to  defer  an  open 
declaration  of  hostilities  till  William's  resolution  should  be 
distinctly  known.  In  a  few  hours  the  scheme  which  had 
excited  so  much  resentment  was  entirely  given  up ;  and  all 
those  who  considered  James  as  no  longer  King  were  agreed  as 
to  the  way  in  which  the  throne  must  be  filled.  William  and 
Mary  must  be  King  and  Queen.  The  heads  of  both  must 
appear  together  on  the  6oin:  writs  must  run  in  the  names  of 
both:  both  must  enjoy  aU  the  personal  dignities  and  immu- 
nities of  royalty:  but  the  administration,  which  could  not  be 
safely  divided,  must  belong  to  William  alone.* 

And  now  t^ie  time  arrived  for  the  free  conference  between  fjJJncT' 
the  Houses.     The  managers  for  the  Lords,  in  their  robes,  b«tweea 
took  their  seats  along  one  side  of  the  table  in  the  Fainted  Hovsei. 
Chamber:  but  the  crowd  of  members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  the  other  side  was  so  great  that  the  gentlemen  who 
were  to  argue  the  question  in  vain  tried  to  get  through.    It 
was  not  without  much  difficulty  and  long  delay  that  the  Ser- 
jeant at  Arms  was  able  to  dear  a  passage.** 

At  length  the.  discussion  began.     A  full  report  of  the 

speeches  on  both  sides  has  come  down  to  us.    There  are  few 

students  of  history  who  have  not  taken  up  that  report  with 

eager  curiosity  and  laid  it  down  with  disappointment.    The 

question  between  the  Houses  was  argued  on  both  sides  as  a 

question  of  law.     The  objections  which  the  Lords  made  to 

the  resolution  of  the  Commons  were  verbal  and  technical,  and 

w«re  met  by  verbal  and  technical  answers.     Somers  vindi- 

*  MulgrtYe's  Account  of  the  Revolution.  In  the  first  three  editions, 
I  told  this  story  incorrectly.  The  fault  was  chieQy  my  own,  but  partly 
Bumet*S)  by  whose  careless  use  of  the  pronoun,  Ae,  I  was  misled, 
Burnet,  i.  818. 

"*  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  $.  168}, 
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<^«  oated  the  use  «f  tbe  word  ibdtaition  by  qaotftations  ifrom  Gro* 
'  IMS.*"  ^°*  ^'^^  Brissottius,  SpigetiuB  And  Bifftolttv.    When  he  wes 
okallenged  to  flhow  aaj  snthority  Ibr  the  proponticn  that 
England  eonld  be  irithont  «•  sovereign,  he  produced  the  Bar- 
liament  roll  of  the  year  1399 «  in  i^ch  it  was  expres^  set 
forth  that  the  kingly  office  was  vaoant  during  tbe  intcwal  be- 
tween the  resignation  of  Richard  the  Second  and  the  enthron- 
ing of  Henry  the  Fourth*    The  Lords  replied  by  prodneiag 
the  Parliaiaent  roll  of  «he  first  year  of  Edward  the  Fourth, 
from  wbich  it  i^^>eared  that  the  record  of  1399  had  been  so- 
lemnly annulled.     They  therefore  maintained  that  the  pre- 
cedent on  whi<^  Somers  relied  wm  do  longer  TaUd.    Treby 
then  came  to  Somers's  assistance,  and  brought  forth  tiie  Par- 
Uament  roll  of  the  first  year  of  Henry  the  Seventh ,  i^eh  re- 
pealed the  act  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  and  consequently 
restored  the  validity  of  the  record  of  1399.    After  a  colloquy 
of  several  hours  the  disputants  sepasated.*    The  Lords  a»> 
sembled  in  their  own  house.    It  was  well  understood  that  they 
were  about  to  yield,  and  that  the  conference  had  been  a  mere 
form.    The  friends  of  Mary  had  found  that,  by  settuig  her  up 
as  her  husband's  rival ,  they  had  deeply  displeased  h«r*   Some 
of  the  Peers  who  had  formerly  voted  for  a  Regency  had  deter- 
mined to  absent  themselves  ot  to  support  the(res<4ntion  of  the 
Lower  House.    Their  opinion,  they  said,  was  unchanged:  but 
any  government  was  better  than  no  government,  and  the 
country  could  not  bear  «  prolongation  of  thb  agony  of  sus- 
pense.   Even  Nottmgham,  who ,  in  the  Painted  Chamber,  had 
taken  the  lead  against  the  Commons,  declared  thai,  though  his 
own  ccmseience  would  not  suffer  him  to  give  way ,  he  was  -glad 
that  the  consciences  of  other  men  were  less  squeannsh.    Se- 
veral Lords  who  had  not  yet  voted  in  the  Convention  had  been 
induced  to  attend ;  Lord  Lexington,  who  had  just  hunted  over 
from  the  Continent;  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  who  was  half  mad; 
the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  who  limped  in  on  crutches;   nnd  tiie 
Bishop  of  Durham,  who  had  been  in  hiding  and  had  intended 
to  fiy  beyond  sea,  but  had  received  an  intimation  that,  if  he 

*  See  ibe  Lords'  and  Commons*  Journals  of  Feb.  S.  ltS|,  sad  the 
Keport  of  the  Gonferenee. 
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'would  TOte  fbr  the  settling  of  the  government,  hia  condmci  in    c^. 
the  Eeelfisiastial  Commission  shonld  not  be  remembered -|ggg7- 
againet  him.    Daaby,  desirons  to  heal  the  sohism  which  he 
had  oausedy  exhorted  the  House,  in  a  speech  distinguished 
by  area  more  than  his  usual  ability ,  not  to  persevere  in  a  con- 
test which  might  be  fatal  to  the  stiUe.    He  was  strenuously 
supported  by  Haiiiaz.    The  spirit  of  the  opposite  party  was  ]i^iiy^ 
quelled*     When  the  question  was  put  whetiier  King  James 
had  i^lnlicated  the  government,  only  three  lords  stid  Not 
Content.    On  the  question  whether  the  throne  was  vacant,  a 
division  was  demanded.    The  Contents  were  sixty-two;   the 
Not  Contents  forty-seven.    It  was  immediately  proiposed  and 
carried,  without  a  division,  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  should  be  dedared  King  and  Queen  of  England.* 

Nottingham  then  moved  that  the  wording  of  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy  should  be  idtered  in  such  a  way  that 
they  might  be  conscientiously  taken  by  persons  who,  like  him- 
self, disapproved  of  what  the  Convention  had  done,  and  yet 
fully  purposed  to  be  loyal  and  dutiful  subjects  of  the  new 
sovereigns*  To  this  proposition  no  objection  was  made. 
Indeed  thez«  oaa  be  little  doubt  that  there  was  an  under- 
standing on  tiie  subject  between  the  Whig  leaders  and  those 
Tory  Lords  whose  votes  had  turned  the  scale  on  the  last 
division.  The  new  oaths  were  sent  down  to  the  Commons, 
together  w%th  the  resolution  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
should  be  de<dared  King  and  Queen.** 

It  was  now  known  to  whom  the  crown  would  be  ^ven.  '^•'^  jJJJ 
On  what  conditions  it  should  be  given,  still  rem^uned  to  be  fo7%e 
4e<Hded.    The  Comn<»iB  had  appointed  a  committee  to  con-  o*  lib^^y. 
sider  ^at  steps  it  might  be  advisable  to  take,  in  order  to 
secure  law  and  liberty  against  the  aggressions  of  future  so- 
vereigns; and  the  committee  had  made  a  report.***    This 
report  recommended,  first,  that  those  great  principles  of  the 

"  Lor^'iouraals,  Feb.€.  ies|;  Clarendon*!  Diary;  Burnet,  1.  ttt. 
•nd  Dartmoaldi's  note;  Gitters,  F«b.  ^.  I  hare  fallowed  GlarendoQ  as 
to  tbe  sumbers.  Some  writers  make  the  majority  smaller  and  some 
larger. 

**  Lords'  Jonrnals,  Feb.  6,  T.  16S|;  Clarendon's  Diary. 

•**  Commons'  Jourotls,  Ua»  2ft.  Fob.  2. 106|. 
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CHAP,  constitation  which  had  been  violated  by  the  dethroned  King 
'-"i^j^T- should  be  solemnly  asserted,  and,  secondly,  that  many  new 
laws  should  be  enacted,  for  the  purpose  of  curbing  the  pre* 
rogative  and  purifying  the  administration  of  justice.  Most  of 
the  suggestions  of  the  committee  were  excellent;  but  it  was 
utterly  impossible  that  the  Houses  could,  in  a  month,  or  even 
in  a  year,  deal  properly  with  matters  so  numerous,  so  various, 
and  so  important.  It  was  proposed ,  among  other  things ,  that 
the  militia  should  be  remodelled,  that  the  power  which  the 
sovereign  possessed  of  proroguing  and  dissol^g  Parliaments 
should  be  restricted ;  that  the  duration  of  Parliaments  should 
be  limited;  that  the  royal  pardon  should  no  longer  be  plead* 
able  to  a  parliamentary  impeachment;  that  toleration  should 
be  granted  to  Protestant  Dissenters ;  that  the  crime  of  high 
treason  should  be  more  precisely  defined ;  that  trials  for  high 
treason  should  be  conducted  in  a  manner  more  favourable  to 
innocence;  that  the  Judges  should  hold  their  places  for  life; 
that  the  mode  of  appointing  Sheriffs  should  be  altered;  that 
juries  should  be  nominated  in  such  a  way  as  might  exclude 
partiality  and  corruption ;  that  the  practice  of  filing  criminal 
informations  in  the  King's  Bench  should  be  abolished;  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  should  be  reformed;  that  the  fees  of 
public  functionaries  should  be  regulated ;  and  that  the  law  of 
Quo  Warranto  should  be  amended.  It  was  evident  that 
cautious  and  deliberate  legislation  on  these  subjects  must  be 
the  work  of  more  than  one  laborious  session;  and  it  was 
equally  evident  that  hasty  and  crude  legislation  on  subjects 
so  grave  could  not  but  produce  new  grievances,  worse  than 
those  which  it  might  remove.  If  the  committee  meant  to  give 
a  list  of  the  reforms  which  ought  to  be  accomplished  before 
the  throne  was  filled,  the  list  was  absurdly  long.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  committee  meant  to  give  a  list  of  all  the  re- 
forms which  the  legislature  would  do  well  to  make  in  proper 
seasoa,  the  list  was  strangely  imperfect.  Indeed,  as  soon  as 
the  report  had  been  read,  member  after  member  rose  to 
suggest  some  addition.  It  was  moved  and  carried  that  the 
seUmg  of  offices  should  be  prohibited,  that  the  Habeas  Corpus 
Aot  should  be  made  more  ef&dent,  and  that  the  law  of  Mann 
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damns  should  be  reyised.  One  gentleman  fell  on  the  chim-  c^« 
neymen,  another  on  the  excisemen;  and  the  Honse  resolved —;^^;-- 
that  the  malpractices  of  both  chimneymen  and  excisemen 
shotdd  be  restrained.  It  is  a  most  remarkable  circnm- 
stance  that,  while  the  whole  political,  military,  judicial, 
and  fiscal  system  of  the  kingdom  was  thus  passed  in  review, 
not  a  single  representative  of  the  people  proposed  the  repeal 
of  the  statute  which  subjected  the  press  to  a  censorship.  It 
was  not  yet  understood,  even  by  the  most  enlightened  men, 
that  the  liberty  of  discussion  is  the  chief  safeguard  of  all 
other  liberties.* 

The  House  was  greatly  perplexed.  Some  orators  vehe-  Disputes 
mently  said  that  too  mudi  time  had  already  been  lost,  and  promise.' 
that  the  government  ought  to  be  settled  without  the  delay  of  a 
day.  Society  was  unquiet:  trade  was  languishing:  the  Eng- 
lish colony  in  Ireland  was  in  imminent  danger  of  perishing:  a 
foreign  war  was  impending:  the  exiled  King  might,  in  a  few 
weeks,  be  at  Dublin  with  a  French  army,  and  from  Dublin  he 
might  soon  cross  to  Chester.  Was  it  not  insanity,  at  such  a 
crisis,  to  leave  the  throne  unfilled,  and,  while  the  very  ex- 
istence of  Parliaments  was  in  jeopardy,  to  waste  time  in  de- 
bating whether  Parliaments  should  be  prorogued  by  the  so- 
vereign or  by  themselves?  On  the  other  side  it  was  asked 
whether  the  Convention  could  think  that  it  had  fulfilled  its 
mission  by  merely  pulling  down  one  prince  and  putting  up 
another.  Surely  now  or  never  was  the  time  to  secure  public 
liberty  by  such  fences  as  might  effectually  prevent  the  en- 
croachments of  prerogative.**  There  was  doubtless  great 
weight  in  what  was  urged  on  both  sides.  The  able  chiefs  of 
the  Whig  party,  among  whom  Somers  was  fast  rising  to  ascen- 
dency, proposed  a  middle  course.  The  House  had,  they 
said,  two  objects  in  view,  which  ought  to  be  kept  distinct. 
One  object  was  to  secure  the  old  polity  of  the  realm  against 
illegal  attacks :  the  other  was  to  improve  that  polity  by  legal 
reforms*  The  former  object  might  be  attained  by  solemnly 
potting  on  record,  in  the  resolution  which  called  the  new 

*  Commons*  Joarnalf,  Feb.  2.  i68{. 
**  Grey's  Debates;  Burnet,  1 8SS. 
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c^p.  sovereigiM  to  the  throne,  the  claim  of  the  Engfidi  iia(Soii  to  its 
i6t8.  ftPcieot  frandilses,  so  that  the  1£bg  mi^t  hald  his  erown, 
and  the  people  their  privileges,  by  one  and  the  same  title 
deed.  The  krtiter  object  would  require  a  whole  volume  of 
elaborate  statutes.  The  former  object  might  be  attained  in  a 
day;  the  latter,  scarcely  in  five  years.  As  to  the  former  ob- 
ject, all  parties  were  agreed;  as  to  the  latter,  there  were  in- 
numerable varieties  of  opinion.  No  member  of  either  House 
would  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  vote  that  the  King  could  not 
levy  taxes  without  the  consent  of  ParHament:  but  it  would  be 
hardly  possible  to  frame  any  new  law  of  procedure  in  cases  of 
high  treason  which  would  not  give  rise  to  long  debate ,  and  be 
condemned  by  some  persons  as  unjust  to  the  prisoner,  and  by 
others  as  unjust  to  the  crown.  The  bunness  of  an  exlaraordi- 
luury  convention  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  was  not  to  do  the 
ordinary  work  of  Parliaments,  to  regulate  the  fees  of  masters 
in  Chancery,  and  to  provide  against  the  exactions  of  gangers, 
but  to  put  right  the  great  machine  of  government.  When  this 
had  been  done,  it  would  be  time  to  inquire  what  unprovement 
our  institutions  needed:  nor  would  anything  be  risked  by 
delay;  for  no  sovereign  who  reigned  merdiy  by  the  <^oice  of 
the  nation  could  long  refuse  his  assent  to  any  improvement 
which  the  nation,  speaking  through  its  representatives,  de« 
manded* 

On  these  grounds  the  Commons  wisely  determined  to  post- 
pone all  reforms  tiU  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  kingdom 
should  have  been  restored  in  all  its  parts,  and  forthwith  to  fill 
the  throne  without  imposing  on  WUHam  and  Mary  any  other 
obligation  than  that  of  governing  according  to  the  existing 
laws  of  En^nd.  In  order  that  the  questions  whidi  bad  been 
in  dispute  between  the  Stuarts  and  the  nation  might  never 
again  be  stined,  it  was  determined  that  the  instrument  by 
which  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  were  called  to  the 
throne,  and  by  which  the  order  of  succession  was  settled, 
should  set  forth,  in  the  most  distanot  and  sol^nn  manner,  the 
Iimuon  ^i^damental  principles  of  the  constitution.  This  inetniment^ 
of  Right,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Declaration  of  Right,  was  prepared 
by  a  committee,  of  which  Somers  was  chairman.    The  fi^ct 
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tibatibelow  bom  yom^lHumter  was  Appointed  to  to  homnir-  chap* 
Bf>U  And  impoHiiit  a  pott  in  a  Fariianenl  filled  with  able  and  ^^^  - 
aaqiAneiiced  men,  only  ten  dajra  after  ke  liad  spoken  in  Ibe 
HoQse  of  Commons  for  the  first  time^  snffidienAly  proves  the 
superiority  of  Us  abiUties.  In  a  flaw  konilt  the  Dedamdon 
was  firamed  and  approved  bj  tike  Commons*  Th^  Lords  as- 
sented to  it  with  some  amenchnents  of  no  great  importance*^ 

The  Dedaindon  began  by  reoapitnlating  the  crimes  and 
erreva  which  had  made  a  reinitiation  neeessatiy.  Amee  had 
invaded  tfie  proriaice  of  the  le^ktoare;  had  treated  modest 
petidening  as  a  crime;  had  oppressed  the  Qmmh  by  means 
of  an  illeipftl  tribunal ;  had ,  without  the  consent  ef  Pariiament, 
leried  tazee  and  maintained  a  standing  army  in  time  of  peace; 
bad  violated  the  fireedom  of  election,  and  pei*reFted  the  course 
of  justice.  Proceedings  which  could  lawfully  be  questioned 
only  in  ParUament  had  been  made  the  subjects  of  prosecution 
in  the  King's  Bendu  Partial  and  corrupt  jurieshad  been  re- 
turned: eaacesrive  bail  had  been  required  firem  prisoners:  ex- 
oesttive  fines  had  been  imposed:  barbareos  and  unusual 
punishments  had  been  inflicted :  the  estates  of  accused  per- 
sons had  been  granted  away  before  conriction*  He,  by  whose 
authoiii^  these  things  had  been  donoy  had  abdicated  l^e 
government.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  whom  €k>d  had  made 
Uie  glorious  instrument  of  delivering  the  vatfon  ftom  sop^r* 
stitkm  and  ^nranny ,  had  i&iritad  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to 
meet  and  to  take  counsel  together  for  the  securing  of  religion, 
of  law,  and  of  fireedom*^  The  Lords  and  Commons,  having 
d^iberated,  had  resolved  that  they  would  first,  after  the  ex- 
ample of  thrir  ancestors,  assert  the  ancient  rights  and  liberties 
of  England.  Therefore  it  was  declared  that  the  di^ensing 
power,  lately  assumed  and  ezerrised,  had  no  legal  existence; 
that,  widiout  grant  of  Parliament,  no  money  eould  be  ex- 
acted by  the  sovereign  from  the  subject;  that,  without  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  no  standing  army  could  be  kept  up  in 
time  of  peace.  Thie  right  of  subjects  to  pedtion,  the  right  of 
electors  to  choose  representatives  freely,  the  right  of  Pariiia- 

*  Coimnont*  Journals ,  Feb.  4, 8, 11, 12. ;  Lords*  Jonrntls,  Feb.  9,  If. 
it.  i68|. 
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CHAP*  ments  to  freedom  of  debate,  the  right  of  the  nation  to  a  pure^ 
'  ^^  and  merciM  administration  of  justice  according  to  the  spirit 
of  its  own  mild  laws ,  were  solemnly  affirmed.  All  these  things 
the  Convention  claimed,  in  the  name  of  the  whole  nation,  as 
the  undoubted  inheritance  of  Englishmen.  Haying  thus  vin« 
dicated  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the  Lords  and  Com* 
mons,  in  the  entire  confidence  that  the  deliverer  would  hold 
sacred  the  laws  and  liberties  which  he  had  saved,  resolved 
that  William  and  Marj,  Princeiind  Princess  of  Orange,  should 
be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England  for  their  joint  and 
separate  lives,  and  that,  during  their  joint  lives,  the  ad-r 
ministration  of  the  government  should  be  in  the  Prince  alone. 
After  them  the  crown  was  settled  on  the  posterity  of  Mary, 
then  on  Anne  and  her  posterity,  and  then  on  the  posterity  of 
William. 
Arritaiof  ^7  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  wind  had  ceased  to  blow  from  the  west. 
Maiy,  Xhe  ship  in  which  the  Princess  of  Orange  had  embarked  lay 
off  Margate  on  the  eleventh  of  February,  and,  on  the  follow- 
ing morning,  anchored  at  Greenwich.*  She  was  received 
with  many  signs  of  joy  and  affection:  but  her  demeanour 
shocked  the  Tories,  and  was  not  thought  faultless  even  by 
the  Whigs.  A  young  woman ,  placed ,  by  a  destiny  as  mourn- 
ful and  awful  as  that  which  brooded  over  the  fabled  houses  of 
Labdacus  and  Pelops,  in  such  a  situation  that  she  could  not, 
without  violating  her  duty  to  her  Crod,  her  husband,  and  her 
country,  refuse  to  take  her  seat  on  the  throne  from  which  her 
faUier  had  just  been  hurled ,  should  have  been  sad ,  or  at  least 
serious.  Mary  was  not  merely  in  high,  but  in  extravagant, 
spirits.  She  entered  Whitehall,  it  was  asserted,  witha^lish 
delight  at  being  mistress  of  so  fine  a  house,  ran  about  the 
rooms,  peeped  into  the  closets,  and  examined  the  quilt  of  the 
state  bed,  without  seeming  to  remember  by  whom  ^ose  mag- 
nificent apartments  had  last  been  occupied.  Burnet,  who 
had,  till  then,  thought  her  an  angel  in  human  fbrm,  could 
not,  on  this  occasion,  refrain  from  blaming  her.  He  was  the 
more  astonished  because,  when  he  took  leave  of  her  at  the 
Hague,  she  had,  though  fully  convinced  that  she  was  in  the 
*  London  Gazette,  Feb.  14. 1^;  Gitlers,  Feb.  H> 
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pflth  of  duty,  been  deeply  dejected.  To  Iiim,  as  toherspi-  chap. 
ritual  guide,  she  afterwardi  explained  her  conduct.  William  ^^  ■ 
had  "vmtten  to  inform  her  that  some  of  those  who  had  tried  to 
separate  her  interest  firom  his  still  continued  their  machi- 
nations: they  gave  it  out  that  she  thought  herself  wronged; 
and ,  if  she  wore  a  gloomy  countenance,  the  report  would  be 
confirmed.  He  therefore  intreated  her  to  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance with  an  air  of  cheerfulness.  Her  heart,  she  sai'd, 
was  far  indeed  from  cheerful;  but  she  had  done  her  best;  and, 
as  she  was  afraid  of  not  sustaining  well  a  part  which  was  un- 
congenial to  her  feelings,  she  had  overacted  it.  Her  deport- 
ment was  the  subject  of  reams  of  scurrility  in  prose  and  verse: 
it  lowered  her  in  the  opinion  of  some  whose  esteem  she 
valued ;  nor  did  the  world  know,  till  she  was  beyond  the  reach 
of  praise  and  censure,  that  the  conduct  which  had  brought  on 
her  the  reproach  of  levity  and  insensibility  was  really  a  signal 
instance  of  that  perfect  ^sinterestedness  and  self-devotion  of 
which  man  seems  to  be  incapable,  but  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  woman.* 

On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  thirteenth  of  February,  Tender 
the  court  of  Whitehall  and  all  the  neighbouring  streets  were  eeptanca 
filled  with  gazers.    The  magnificent  Banqueting  House,  the  11^^^, 
masterpiece  of  Inigo,  embellished  by  masterpieces  of  Rubens, 
bad  been  prepared  for  a  great  ceremony.    The  walls  were 
lined  by  the  yeomen  of  the  guard.    Near  the  northern  door, 
on  the  right  hand,  a  large  number  of  Peers  had  assembled. 
On  the  left  were  the  Commons  with  their  Speaker,  attended 
by  the  mace.   The  southern  door  opened :  and  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  side  by  side,  entered^  and  took  their 
place  under  the  canopy  of  state. 

Both  Houses  approached  bowing  low.  William  and  Mary 
advanced  a  few  steps.  Halifax  on  the  right,  andPowleon 
the  left,  stood  forth;  and  Halifax  spoke.  The  Convention, 
he  said,  had  agreed  to  a  resolution  which  he  prayed  Their 
Highnesses  to  hear.  They  signified  their  assent;  and  the 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Lordis  read,  in  a  loud  voice,  theDe- 

*  Duchess' of  Marlborough's  Vindication;  Review  of  the  Vindication ; 
Burnet,  i.  781. 82S.  and  Dartmouth's  note;  Evelyn's  Diary^  Feb.  21.  ifis^ 
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cHMur*  elaration  of  Rigbt.    When  he  had  concluded^  HalifaSi,  inth» 
■  i^g^    name  of  all  the£8tate»  of  the  Realm,  resetted  tihe  Frinea 
and  Princess  to  accept  tlie  evown. 

William,  in  his  own  name  and  in  that  of  his  wife,  answered 
that  the  crown  was,  in  their  estimation,  the  more  valuable 
because  it  was  presented  to  them  as  a  token  of  the  confidence 
of  the  nadon.  **  We  t^nkfuU^r  accept,"  he  said ,  "  what  you. 
hare  offered  ns."  Then,  for  himself,  he  assured  them  that 
the  laws  of  England,  which  he  had  OBtce  already  vindicated, 
should  be  tile  rules  of  his  conduct,  that  it  should  be  his  study 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  the  kingdom,  and  that,  as  to  the 
means  of  doing  so,  he  should  constantly  recur  to  the  advice 
of  the  Houses ,  and  should  be  &posed  to  tmst  their  judgment 
rather  than  his  own.*  These  words  were  received  with  a 
shout  of  joy  winch  was  heard  in  the  streets  b^ow,  and  was  in- 
stancy answered  by  huzzas  firom  many  thousa&ds  of  voices. 
The  Lords  and  Commons  then  rever^itly  retired  from  the 
Banquedng  House  and  went  in  procession  to  the  great  gate  of 
Whitehall,  where  the  heralds  and  pursuivants  w«ire  waiting  in 
I^d^MMT  ^^^^  gorgeous  tabards:.  All  the  space  as  far  as  Charing  Cross 
pro-  was  one  sea  of  heads.  The  kettLe  drams  struck  up;  the 
ciain«d.  ^jTQjQpe^  pealed:  and  Garter  King  at  arms,  in  a  loud  voice, 
proclaimed  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  King  and 
Queen  of  England,  charged  all  En^shmen  to  pay,  from  that 
moment,  £uth  and  true  allegiance  to  the  new  sovereigns,  and 
besought  God,  who  had  already  wrought  so  signal  a  de- 
liverance for  our  Church  and  nation,  to  bless  William  and 
Mary  with  a  long  and  happy  reign.** 
cbanetir  Thxis  was  Consummated  the  English  Revolution.  When 
°^  ^^«^    we  compare  it  with  those  revolutions  which  have,  during  the 

English     ,^.f  ^,  .^  . 

Revoia-  last  sixty  ycars,  overthrown  so  many  ancient  governments, 
we  cannot  but  be  struck  by  its  peculiar  character.    Why  that 

*  Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  14.  168|;  Gitters,  Feb.  i|. 
Gitters  putt  into  William's  mouib  stronger  exprestfiODs  of  reispeet  for 
tho  authority  of  ParliaaraDt  than  appear  in  the  Journali;  but  iiia  cleat 
from  what  Powle  said  that  the  report  in  the  journala  was  not  strictly 
accurate. 

**  London  Gazette)  Feb.  14.  168|;  Lords'  and  GommoDs'  Joumab, 
Feb.  IS. ;  Gitters,  Feb. «. ;  Kvelyo,  Feb.  21. 
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Character  was  so  peculiar  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  CBkp^ 
seems  not  to  have  been  always  understood  either  by  eulogists  - 
or  by  censors. 

The  continental  revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries  took  place  in  countries  where  all  trace  of  the 
limited  monarchy  of  the  middle  ages  had  kmg  been  effaced. 
The  right  of  the  prince  to  make  laws  ttid  to  levy  money  had, 
during  many  generations,  been  undisputed.  Bfis  throne  was 
guarded  by  a  great  regular  army.  His  administration  could 
not,  without  eittreme  peril,  be  blamed  even  in  the  mildest 
terms.  His  subjects  held  Uieir  personal  liberty  by  no  other 
tenure  than  his  pleasure.  Not  a  single  institution  was  left 
which  hsKl,  w9^in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  man,  afforded 
efficient  protection  to  the  subject  against  the  utmost  excess 
of  tyranny.  Those  great  coundls  which  had  once  curbed  the 
regal  power  had  suD^  into  oblivion.  Their  composition  and 
their  privileges  were  known  ondy  to  antiquaries.  We  oannot 
wonder,  ^lerefore,  that,  when  men  who  had  been  tlru#  ruled 
succeeded  in  wresthi^  supreme  powe^  fnom  a  government 
which  they  had  long  in  secret  hated,  they  should  have  been 
impatient  to  demolish  and  unable  to  construct,  that  they 
should  have  been  fascinated  by  every  specious  novelty,  that 
they  should  have  proscribed  every  title,  ceremony,  and  pAirase 
associated  with  tiie  old  system,  and  that,  turning  smay  with 
disgust  from  their  own  national  precedents  and  traditions, 
they  should  have  sought  for  principles  of  government  in  the 
writings  of  tiieorists,  or  aped,  with  ignorant  and  ungracefbl 
affectation,  the  patriots  of  Athens  and  Rome.  As  little  can 
we  wonder  that  the  violent  action  of  the  revolutionaiy  spirit 
should  have  been  followed  by  reaction  equally  violent,  and 
that  confusion  should  speedily  have  engendered  despotism 
sterner  than  that  from  which  it  had  sprung. 

Had  we  been  in  the  same  situation;  had  Strafford  suc- 
ceeded in  his  favourite  scheme  of  Thorough;  had  he  formed 
an  army  as  numerous  and  as  well  disciplined  as  that  which, 
a  few  years  later,  was  formed  by  Cromwell;  had  a  series 
of  jndidal  decisions,  similar  to  that  which  was  pronounced 
by  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  trans- 
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CHAP,  ferred  to  tbd  crown  the  right  of  taxing  the  people;  had  the 
*  m^/"Star  Chamber  and  the  High  Commission  continned  to  fine, 
mutilate,  and  imprison  every  man  who  dared  to  rabe  his  voice 
against  the  government;  had  the  press  been  as  completely 
enslaved  here  as  at  Vienna  or  at  Naples;  had  our  Kings  gra- 
dually drawn  to  themselves  the  whole  legislative  power;  had 
six  generations  of  Englishmen  passed  away  without  a  single 
session  of  Parliament;  and  had  we  then  at  length  risen  up  in 
some  moment  of  wild  excitement  against  our  masters,  what 
an  outbreak  would  that  have  been  1  With  what  a  crash,  heard 
and  felt  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world,  would  the  whole 
vast  fabric  of  society  have  fallen  I  How  many  thousands  of 
exiles,  once  the  most  prosperous  and  the  most  refined  mem- 
bers of  this  great  community ,  would  have  begged  their  bread 
in  continental  cities ,  or  have  sheltered  their  heads  under  huts 
of  bark  in  the  undeared  forests  of  America  I  How  often 
should  we  have  seen  the  pavement  of  London  piled  up  in 
barricades,  the  houses  dinted  with  bullets,  the  gutters 
foaming  with  blood  1  How  many  times  should  we  have  rushed 
wildly  f^om  extreme  to  extreme,  sought  refuge  from  anarchy 
in  despotism,  and  been  again  driven  by  despotism  into 
anarchy!  How  many  years  of  blood  and  confusion  would  it 
have  cost  us  to  learn  tiie  very  rudiments  of  political  science ! 
How  many  childish  theories  would  have  duped  usl  How 
many  rude  and  iH  poised  constitutions  should  we  have  set  up, 
only  to  see  them  tumble  down!  Happy  would  it  have  been 
for  us  if  a  sharp  discipline  of  half  a  century  had  sufficed  to 
educate  us  into  a  capacity  of  enjoying  true  freedom. 

These  calamities  our  Revolution  averted.  It  was  a  revolu- 
tion strictiy  defensive,  and  had  prescription  and  legitimacy 
on  its  side.  Here,  and  here  only,  a  limited  monarchy  of  the 
thirteenth  century  had  come  down  unimpaired  to  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Our  parliamentary  institutions  were  in  full 
vigour.  The  main  principles  of  our  government  were  excels 
lent.  They  were  not,  indeed,  formally  and  exacUy  set  forth 
in  a  single  written  instrument;  but  they  were  to  be  found 
scattered  over  our  ancient  and  noble  statutes;  and.  what 
was  of  far  greater  moment,  they  had  been  engraven  on  tho 
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hearts  of  Englishmen  during  four  hundred  years.  That,  t^"AP. 
without  the  consent  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  no  ^^^  ■ 
legislative  act  could  be  passed,  no  tax  imposed,  no  regular 
soldiery  kept  up,  that  no  man  could  be  imprisoned,  even  for 
a  day,  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign,  that  no  tool  of 
power  could  plead  the  royal  command  as  a  justification  for 
violating  any  right  of  the  humblest  subject,  were  held,  both 
by  Whigs  and  Tories,  to  be  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm. 
A  realm  of  which  these  were  the  fundamental  laws  stood  in  no 
need  of  a  new  constitution. 

But,  though  a  new  constitution  was  not  needed,  it  was 
plain  that  changes  were  required.  The  misgovemment  of  the 
Stuarts,  and  the  troubles  which  tiiat  misgovemment  had  pro- 
duced, sufficientiy  proved  that  there  was  somewhere  a  d^eet 
in  our  polity;  and  that  defect  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  discover  and  to  supply. 

Some  questions  of  great  moment  were  still  open  to  dispute. 
Our  constitution  had  begun  to  exist  in  times  when  statesmen 
were  not  much  accustomed  to  frame  exact  definitions.  Ano- 
malies, therefore,  inconsistent  with  its  prindples  and  dan- 
gerous to  its  very  exbtence,  had  sprung  up  almost  impeiv 
ceptibly,  and,  not  having,  during  many  years,  caused  any 
serious  inconvenience,  had  gradually  acquired  the  force  of 
prescription.  The  remedy  for  these  evils  was  to  assert  the 
rights  of  the  people  in  such  language  as  should  terminate  all 
controversy,  and  to  declare  that  no  precedent  could  justify 
any  violation  of  those  rights. 

When  this  had  been  done  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
rulers  to  misunderstand  the  law:  but,  unless  something  more 
were  done,  it  was  by  no  means  improbable  that  they  might 
violate  it.  Unhappily  the  Church  had  long  taught  the  nation 
that  hereditary  monarchy,  alone  among  our  institutions,  was 
divine  and  inviolable ;  tiiat  the  right  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  a  share  in  the  legislative  power  was  a  right  merely 
human,  but  that  the  right  of  the  Kmg  to  the  obedience  of  his 
people  was  from  above;  that  the  Great  Charter  was  a  statute 
which  might  be  repealed  by  those  who  had  made  it,  but  that 
the  rule  which  called  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  to  th^ 
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CHAP,  throne  in  order  of  f  aocession  was  of  celestial  origin,  and  that 
■■  jg^  ■  any  Act  of  Parliament  incomnstent  with  Hist  rale  was  a  nullity. 
It  is  erident  that,  in  a  aociely  in  which  sndi  superstitions  pre- 
vail ,  constitationA]  freedom  most  ever  he  insecure.  A  power 
which  is  regarded  merely  as  the  ordinance  of  man  cannot  he 
an  efficient  check  on  a  power  which  is  regarded  as  the  ordi- 
nance of  God.  It  is  vain  to  hope  that  laws ,  however  excellent, 
will  permanently  lestrain  a  King  who,  in  his  own  opinion, 
and  in  that  of  a  great  pari  of  his  people,  has  an  anthonty 
infinitely  higher  in  kind  than  the  authority  which  belongs  to 
those  laws.  To  deprive  royalty  of  these  mysterious  attributes, 
and  to  establish  the  principle  that  Kings  reigned  by  a  right  in 
no  respect  differing  from  the  right  by  which  freeholders  chose 
kmghts  of  the  shire,  or  from  the  right  by  which  Judges  granted 
writs  of  Habeas  Corpus,  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  se- 
curity of  our  liberties. 

Thus  the  Gonventioa  had  two  greal  duties  to  perform. 
The  first  was  to  dear  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  from 
ambigui^.  The  second  was  to  era^eate  from  t^e  minds, 
both  of  the  governors  and  of  the  governed,  the  fUse  and 
peraidovs  notion  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  something 
more  subfime  md  holy  than  tiiose  fundamental  laws.  The 
former  object  was  attuned  by  the  solemn  recital  and  claim 
witli  whtdi  the  Declaration  of  Right,  commences;  the  latter 
by  tiie  resolution  T^ich  pronomced  the  tfeffone  vacant,  and 
invited  ^/Viniaii  and  Mary  to  fin  it. 

The  change  seems  small.  Not  a  mgle  ilewer  of  the  crown 
was  toudied.  Not  a  single  new  right  was  given  to  the  people. 
The  whole  Englidi  law,  substantive  and  adfoctive,  i^as,  in 
the  judgment  of  all  the  giteatest  lawyers,  of  Holt  and  Treby, 
of  I^ynard  and  Somers,  exactly  the  same  after  the  Revolu- 
tion as  before  it.  Some  controverted  points  had  been  de- 
cided according  to  the  sense  of  the  best  jurists;  and  there 
had  been  a  slight  deviation  from  the  ordinary  course  of  soc- 
cesslon.    This  was  all;  and  this  was  enough. 

As  our  Revolution  was  a  vindication  of  ancient  rights,  so 
it  was  conducted  with  strict  attention  to  ancient  formalities. 
In  alikost  every  word  and  act  may  be  discerned  a  profound 
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rtverenoe  for  the  past.  The  Estates  <^  the  Realm  deliberated  coap* 
in  the  old  halls  and  according  to  the  old  rales.  Povle  was  ■  mg,-^ 
condueted  to  his  chair  between  his  mover  and  hb  secoader 
with  the  acoostomed  forms.  The  Serjeant  with  hit  mace 
broi^ht  wp  the  messengers  of  the  Lords  to  the  table  of  the 
Commons;  and  the  three  obeisances  were  duly  made.  The 
conference  was  held  with  aU  the  antique  oeremoniaL  On 
one  side  of  4^  table,  in  the  Painted  CfaAmber,  the  managers 
of  the  Lords  saito  eoTCved  and  robed  in  ermine  and  gc^d.  The 
managers  of  tiie  Commons  atood  bareheaded  on  the  other 
side.  The  speeches  present  an  almost  Indicroos  contnist  to 
the  rerrolotionarj  oratory  of  every  otiier  country.  Both  the 
English  parties  agreed  in  treadng  with  solemn  respect  the 
ancient  constitational  traditions  of  the  state.  The  only  qnes* 
tion  was»  in  mtat  sense  those  traditions  were  to  be  under* 
stood.  The  assevtora  of  liberie  sfdd  not  a  word  about  the 
natural  equality  of  men  and  the  inalienable  sovere%nty  of  the 
people,  about  Harmodias  or  Timoleon,  Bmtua  ike  ^der  or 
Brutus  the  younger.  M%en  (bey  were  told  that,  by  4he  Bag' 
lishlaw,  tl^ciown,  atthemomentof  ademise,  mnstdeseend 
to  Hie  next  heir,  they  answered  that,  by  the  English  law-,  a 
living  man  could  hafie  no  heir.  When  they  were  told  that 
there  was  no  precedient  fbr  dedaring  the  throne  vacant,  they 
produced  from  among  iAne  records  in  the  Tower  «  roll  of 
parchment,  near  three  hundred  yeara  old,  on  iriiich,  in 
quaint  diameters  and  barbarons  Lartin^  it  was  recorded  that 
the  Estates  of  the  Eeahn  had  declared  vacant  the  throne  of  a 
perfidious  and  tyrannical  Plantagenet.  When  at  length  the 
dispute  had  been  accommodated,  the  new  sovereigns  were 
proclaimed  with  the  old  pageantry.  AU  the  ^tuitasdc  pomp 
of  heraldry  was  there,  Clarencieux  and  Norroy,  PortondHs 
and  Booge  Dragon,  the  trumpets,  thebaanSM,  the  grotesque 
coats  embroidered  with  lions  and  lilies.  The  title  of  Kmg 
of  France,  assumed  by  the  conqueror  of  Cresay,  waa  not 
omitted  in  the  royal  atyle.  To  us,  who  have  lived  in  the  year 
1848,  it  may  seem  ahnost  an  abuse  of  terms  to  call  a  pro«> 
^Deeding,  conducted  with  so  much  deliberation,  with  so  mvoh 
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CR4P.  sobriety,  and  with  such  miniite  attention  to  prescriptive  etl- 
-  j^^    qoette,  hj  the  terrible  name  of  Revolution. 

And  yet  thb  revolution,  of  ail  revolutions  the  least  violent, 
has  been  of  all  revolutions  the  most  beneficent.  It  -finally 
decided  the  great  question  whether  the  popular  element  which 
had,  ever  since  the  age  of  Fitzwalter  and  De  Montfort,  been 
found  in  the  English  polity,  should  be  destroyed  by  the  mo- 
narchical element,  or  shoidd  be  suffered  to  develope  itself 
freely,  and  to  become  dominant.  The  strife  between  the 
two  prindples  had  been  long,  fieree,  and  doubtful.  It  had 
lasted  through  four  reigns.  It  had  produced  seditions,  im- 
peachments, rebellions,  battles,  sieges,  proscriptions,  ju- 
dicial massacres.  Sometimes  liberty,  sometimes  royalty,  had 
seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  perishing.  During  many  years 
one  half  of  the  energy  of  England  had  been  employed  in 
counteracting  the  other  half.  The  executive  power  and  the 
le^slative  power  had  so  efl*ectually  impeded  each  other  that 
the  state  had  been  of  no  account  in  Europe.  The  King  at 
Arms,  who  proclaimed  l^^Uiam  and  Mary  before  Whitehall 
Grate,  did  in  truth  announce  that  this  great  struggle  was  over; 
that  there  was  entire  union  between  the  throne  and  the  Par- 
liament; that  England,  long  dependent  and  degraded,  was 
again  a  power  of  the  first  rank;  that  the  ancient  laws  by 
which  the  prerogative  was  bounded  woidd  thenceforth  be 
held  as  sacred  as  the  prerogative  itself,  and  would  be  fol- 
lowed out  to  all  their  consequences ;  that  the  executive  ad- 
ministration would  be  conducted  in  conformity  with  the  sense 
of  the  representatives  of  the  nation;  and  that  no  reform, 
which  the  two  Houses  should,  after  mature  deliberation,  proi- 
pose,  would  be  obstinately  withstood  by  the  sovereign.  The 
Declaration  of  Bight,  though  it  made  nothing  law  which  had 
not  been  law  before,  contained  the  germ  of  the  law  which 
gave  reH^ous  fireedom  to  the  Dissenter,  of  the  law  which 
secured  tiie  independence  of  the  Judges,  of  the  law  which 
limited  the  duration  of  Parliaments,  of  the  law  which  placed 
the  liberty  of  the  press  under  the  protection  of  juries,  of  the 
law  which  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  of  the  law  which  ab9« 
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lished  the  sacramental  test,  of  the  law  which  relieved  the  Ro-  chap. 
man  Catholics  from  civil  disabilities,  of  the  law  which  re-  jgg^ 
formed  the  representative  system,  of  every  good  law  which 
has  been  passed  daring  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  of  every 
good  law  which  may  hereafter,  in  the  course  of  ages,  be 
found  necessary  to  promote  the  public  weal,  and  to  satisfy 
the  demands  of  public  opinion. 

The  highest  eulogy  which  can  be  pronounced  on  the 
revolution  of  1688  is  this,  that  it  was  our  last  revolution. 
Several  generations  have  now  passed  away  since  any  wise  and 
patriotic  Englishman  has  meditated  resistance  to  the  estab- 
lished government.  In  all  honest  and  reflecting  minds  there 
is  a  conviction,  daily  strengtiiened  by  experience,  that  the 
means  of  effecting  every  improvement  which  the  constitution 
requires  may  be  found  within  the  constitution  itself. 

Now,  if  ever,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  appreciate  the  whole 
importance  of  the  stand  which  was  made  by  our  forefathers 
against  the  House  of  Stuart.  All  around  us  the  world  is  con- 
vulsed by  the  agonies  of  great  nations.  Governments  which 
lately  seemed  likely  to  stand  during  ages  have  been  on  a 
sudden  shaken  and  overthrown.  The  proudest  capitals  of 
Western  Europe  have  streamed  with  civil  blood*  All  evil 
passions,  the  thirst  of  gfun  and  the  thirst  of  vengeance,  the 
antipathy  of  class  to  class,  the  antipathy  of  race  to  race,  have 
broken  loose  from  the  control  of  divine  and  human  laws. 
Fear  and  anxiety  have  clouded  the  faces  and  depressed  the 
hearts  of  millions.  Trade  has  been  suspended,  and  industry 
paralysed.  The  rich  have  become  poor;  and  the  poor  have 
become  poorer.  Doctrines  hostile  to  all  sciences,  to  all 
arts,  to  all  industry,  to  all  domestic  charities,  doctrines 
which,  if  carried  into  effect,  would,  in  thirty  years,  undo 
all  that  thirty  centuries  have  done  for  mankind,  and  would 
make  the  fairest  provinces  of  France  and  Germany  as  savage 
as  Congo  or  Patagonia,  have  been  avowed  from  the  tribune 
and  defended  by  the  sword.  Europe  has  been  threatened 
with  subjugation  by  barbarians,  compared  with  whom  the 
barbarians  who  marched  under  Attila  and  Alboin  were  en- 
lightened and  humane.  The  truest  friends  of  the  peoplQ 
UacaiUay,  Hltfory.  UU  29 
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^^P»  have  with  deep  sorrow  owned  that  interests  more  precious 
'  1688.  than  any  political  privileges  were  in  jeopardy,  and  that  it 
might  be  necessary  to  sacrifice  even  liberty  in  order  to  save 
civilisation.  Meanwhile  in  our  island  the  regular  course 
of  government  has  never  been  for  a  day  interrupted.  The 
few  bad  men  who  longed  for  license  and  plunder  have  not 
had  the  courage  to  confront  for  one  moment  the  strength  of  a 
loyal  nation,  rallied  in  firm  array  round  a  parental  throne. 
And,  if  it  be  asked  what  has  made  us  to  differ  from  others, 
the  answer  is  that  we  never  lost  what  others  are  wildly  and 
blindly  seeking  to  regain.  It  is  because  we  had  a  preserving 
revolution  in  the  seventeenth  century  that  we  have  not  had  a 
destroying  revolution  in  the  nineteenth.  It  is  because  we  had 
freedom  in  the  midst  of  servitude  that  we  have  order  in  the 
midst  of  anarchy.  For  the  authority  of  law,  for  the  security 
of  property,  for  the  peace  of  our  streets,  for  the  happiness 
of  our  homes,  our  gratitude  is  due,  under  Him  who  raises 
and  pulls  down  nations  at  his  pleasure,  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment, to  the  Convention,  and  to  Wiiltam  of  Orange. 
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Abivod*!!,  James  Bertie,  Earl  of; 
removed  by  James  II.  from  the 
lord-lieutenanoy  of  Oxfordshire, 
146*  Joins  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
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Adda,  Ferdinand,  Countof;  bisoon- 
secration  at  St.  James's  Palace, 
97.  His  poblie  reception,  M.  His 
escape,  SM. 

Ailesbury,  Earl  of;  his  offer  to 
James  II.,  iio. 

Albeviile,  White, MarcEaessof;  suc- 
ceeds Skelton  in  Holland;  de- 
mandsBnrnet's  dismissal  from  the 
Hague,  72.  His  despatch  to  James, 
S0t.  His  treatment  at  the  Hague, 
S9t. 

AUibone,Richard,aRomanCatholie; 
appointed  a  Judge,  101.  Declares 
the  Bishops'  petition  a  libel,  197. 

Alsop,  Vincent,  a  Nonconformist; 
supports  the  Court  party  in  the 
conOict  between  James  and  the 
Church,  S5.  His  mortification  at 
the  Dissenters*  opposition  to  the 
Indulgence,  165. 

Anne,  Princess,  daughter  of  James 
11. ;  her  intimacy  with  Lady 
Churchill,  85.  Her  reputed  bounty 
to  Churchill,  86.  Her  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  88.  Reproves 
Clarendon,  804.  Writes  to  Wil- 
liam, 317.  Her  flight  from  White- 
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Army, Standing; its  discontent  after 
the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  S34.  Its 
retreat  from  Salisbury ^  816. 

Arnold ,  Michael ,  the  brewer*  191. 
198. 

Arran,  Earl  of,  398. 

Astry,  Sir  Samuel,  189. 19i» 

Augsburg,  treaty  of;  the  work  of 
William  of  Orange,  27. 

Austin,  Thomas;  subdues  Arnold's 
obstinacy,  198. 

Avaux,  Count  of;  French  minister 
at  the  Hague,  23.  His  audience 
with  the  States,  2S1.  His  advice 
to  Lewis,  260. 

Baptists.  See  Buoyin  ;  KifBn ;  Non- 
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Barillon ;  his  relations  with  James. 
41.  42.  Escaped  an  attack  from 
the  mob,  353.  Ordered  by  Wil- 
liam to  leave  England,  383.  See 
Lewis  XIV. 

Barnstaple,  158. 

Bates,  165. 

Bath,  Earl  of;  attempts  to  carry  out 
James's  plans,  148.  149.  Places 
himself  and  troops  at  William's 
disposal,  810. 

Baxter,  Richard ;  is  liberated  from 
prison ;  rt fuses  to  thank  James 
for  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence, 
and  endeavours  to  promote  unity 
between  the  Church  and  the  Pres- 
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165. 172. 

29  • 
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Beaufort,  Henry  Somerset,  Duke  of; 
his  banquet  to  James  II.,  118. 
His  failure  to  carry  out  the  King's 
plans,  147.  148.  Takes  Lovelace 
prisoner,  300. 

Bedford,  Earl  of;  his  distress  athis 
son*s  execution,  81. 

Bentinck  (afterwards  Earl  of  Port- 
land); regard  of  William  Orange 
for  him,  8.9. 10. 11.  His  mission  to 
England  to  express  William's  de« 
testation  of  the  Whig  plots,  25. 
His  remonstrance  with  Burnet, 
433. 

Berwick,  James  Fitzjames,  Duke  of, 
illegitimate  son  of  James  IL; 
project  of  the  Jesuits  for  setting 
him  up  as  James's  heir;  refusal 
of  the  gentry  to  obey  his  sum- 
mons, 149. 150. 

Birch,  John ;  his  early  life,  409.  Par- 
liamentarif  eminence,  ib. 

Bishops;  their  meeting  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, 166.  Petition  of  the  Seven 
presented  to  the  King,  168.  Their 
interview  with  him,  169.  Effect  of 
their  conduct  on  public  feeling, 
170.  Determination  of  the  King 
to  prosecute  them  for  libel,  174. 
Their  examination  before  the 
Privy  Gouncil,175.176.  Their  com- 
mittal to  theTower,i77.  They  are 
brought  before  the  King's  Bench, 
and  bailed,  183.  184.  Public  re- 
joicings on  the  occasion,  185.  186. 
Their  trial  188—198.  The  verdict, 
199.  Public  excitement  on  their 
acquittal,  199—204.  Influence  of 
their  prosecution  on  public  feel- 
ing, 204.  206.  207. 

Blathwayt;  his  examination  on  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops,  192.  His  equi- 
vocations, 193. 

Bonrepaux;  his  complicity  in  the 
schemes  of  the  Jesuits ,  130. 132. 
133. 

BridgewalervEArl  of,  146. 


Bristol ;  declares  for  William,  Iti. 

Buckingham  corporation,  158. 

Bunyan,  John;  his  early  career; 
success  as  a  preacher  and  writer, 
68.  59.  His  imprisonment;  de- 
fiance of  the  penal  laws;  resist- 
ance to  the  Indulgence,  60.  and 
note.  His  attack  on  Fowler,  166. 
note. 

Burnet, Bishop;  his  characteristics, 
18.14.  Brings abouta  good  under- 
standing between  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  13.  17.  28. 
His  History  of  the  Reformation, 
15.  His  reception  at  the  Hague 
and  confidential  position  there, 
16—18.  James  demands  his  dis- 
missal from  the  Hague,  and 
despatches  persons  to  kidnap 
him,  72.  He  defies  James's  ma- 
lice, 73. 74.  Lands  in  England  with 
William,  287.  Preaches  before 
William  at  Exeter,  294.  Disturbs 
the  congregation  at  Salisbury,  335. 
Comparison  between  him  and 
Halifax,  338.  William  forbids  him 
to  meet  Halifax,  339.  Comes  to 
an  understanding  with  Halifax, 
841.  His  humanity  to  the  Catho- 
lics, 887.  He  discloses  Mary's  de- 
termination to  submit  to  William, 
429.  His  zeal  in  her  behalf, 432.433. 

Burnet,  Thomas,  117. 

Cambridge  University;  its  abhor- 
rence of  Monmouth's  treason, 
104.  Its  refusal  to  confer  a  degree 
upon  Francis,  a  papist,  and  cita- 
tion of  its  officers  before  the  W^h 
Commission  Court,  105.  Proceed' 
ings  of  the  Court  against  it,  107. 
108. 

Campbell,  Archibald,  2G4. 

Care,  Henry,  55. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  434. 

Carstairs;  confidence  reposed  in 
him  by  William,  264.  His  recom^^ 
mendalion,  289, 
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Gartwright,  Thoitias;  hfs  share  in 
tbeNuncio*8  procession  at  Wind- 
sor, M.  His  discourse  at  Chester 
on  James's  visit,  119.  His  nomi- 
nation on  the  special  commission 
at  Oxford,  and  oration  on  the  oc- 
casion, 123.  Refusal  of  Hough  to 
comply  with  his  demands,  t6.  His 
resentment  at  the  opposition  ser- 
mons, 124.  His  unwelcome  pre- 
sence at  the  meeting  of  church 
dignitaries,  166.  His  information 
to  James ,  168.  Rejection  of  his 
blessing,  184. 185. 

Castelroaine,  Roger  Palmer*  Earl 
of;  his  unfitness  for  the  embassy 
to  Rome,  92.  93.  His  public  re- 
ception by  the  Pope,  and  Christina 
of  Sweden,  93.94.95.  His  audiences 
with  Innocent,  9S.  96. 

Chamock,  Robert;  aids  in  James's 
attempts  upon  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 115. 121.  123. 125.  Refusal 
of  the  demies  to  submit  to  his 
authority,  126. 

Charterhouse:  refusal  of  its  trus- 
tees to  admit  Popham ,  a  papist; 
Justification  of  their  conduct  by 
Thomas  Burnet,  the  master,  117. 
Protest  of  lis  trustees  against  the 
roval  mandate,  ib. 

Chesterfield ,  Earl  of,  812. 

Cholmondley,  Lord ,  112. 

Christina  of  Sweden;  her  reception 
of  Castelmaine,  94.  95. 

Church  of  England;  James  at- 
tempts to  enlist  the  Noncon- 
formists in  a  league  against  her, 
S9.  40.  Her  amazement  at  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  48. 
Her  tactics  on  the  occasion ,  48. 
49.  Her  altercations  with  James, 
40.  Her  advances  to  the  Dis- 
senters,  51. 52.  Continuance  of 
her  efforts  against  Romanism, 
68.64.    See  Bishops;  Clergy. 

Churchill.  John  Baron  (afterwards 
Duke  of  Marlborough);  bis  con- 


ferences with  Dykvelt;  his  defec- 
tion from  James,  82.  His  view 
of  James*s  policy,  88.  Value  of 
his  adherence  to  William  of 
Orange;  his  influence  over  the 
Princess  Anne;  his  letter  to  Wil- 
liam, 250.  His  protestations  of 
loyalty  to  James ,  804.  805.  His 
advice  to  James,  318.  He  deserts 
to  William,  314.815. 

Churchill,  Sarah  Jennings,  Lady, 
84.  85.  86.  87. 

Citters;  reaches  William's  head 
quarters,  832. 

Clarendon,  Henry  Hyde*  Earl  of. 
Viceroy  of  Ireland;  attends  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  166.  His 
grief  on  his  son's  desertion,  304. 
Deserts  James,  and  Joins  Wil- 
liam's parly,  332.  Attempts  to 
influence  the  Princess  Anne,  430. 

Clayton,  Sir  Robert;  his  character, 
and  services  in  the  old  parlia- 
ment, 408.  409. 

Qergy,  the  Anglican;  their  resent- 
ment at  James's  expulsion  of  the 
fellows  of  Magdalene  College, 
128.  Their  hopes  in  William  ot 
Orange*  129.  Their  embarrass- 
ments on  receipt  of  the  second 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  163. 
164.  Removal  of  their  hesitation 
by  the  conduct  of  the  Dissenters, 
164.  Meeting  of  the  London 
clergy,  and  resolution  agreed  to 
thereat,  166.  Their  disobedience 
to  the  King's  orders,  171.  172« 
Their  defiance  to  the  High  Com- 
mission Court,  232.  See  Bishops. 

Closeting;  meaning  of  the  term* 
43.    1 1  is  unsuccessful,  t^. 

Colchester,  Richard  Savage,  Lord; 
joins  William  of  Orange,  800. 

Colepepper;  his  quarrel  with  the 
Karl  of  Devonshire,  and  its  con- 
sequences, 78—80. 

Cologne;  nature  of  ils  archbishop- 
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rie,  2M.  Qaarreh  between  Lewis 
and  tbe  Pope  concerning  it,  ib, 

Goromons.  See  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Gom|>ton,  Henry,  Bishop  of  Lon> 
don;  bis  neglect  of  the  political 
education  of  tbe  Princess  Mary, 
11.  He  engages  to  influence  tbe 
clergy  on  bebalf  of  William  of 
Orange,  82.  Joins  in  the  invita- 
tion to  William,  229.  He  parries 
James's  questions,  281.  He  ac- 
companies Anne  in  her  flight, 
titt.  His  courtesy  to  the  dissent- 
ing ministers,  816. 

Convention.  See  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

Gornbury,  Edward  Viscount;  de- 
serts James,  301.802.  His  father's 
grief  thereat,  301. 

Corporations ;  failure  of  his  regu- 
lations for  securing  their  sub- 
serviency^ 156^158.  Scotch; 
abrogation  of  their  rights.  See 
Vol.  II.  p.  858. 

Graven,  William  Earl  of;  his  cha- 
racter, 873.  His  devotion  to 
James,  t^. 

Crewe,  Nathaniel,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham; his  share  in  tbe  Nuncio's 
procession,  M.  He  Joins  in  tbe 
conference  with  the  Commons, 
43«. 


Danby,  Thomas  Earl  of;  his  con- 
ferences with  Dykvelt,  and  po- 
pularity at  tbe  Hague,  16.  Con- 
trast between  him  and  Halifax, 
17. 18.  His  letter  to  William,  87. 
He  joins  in  the  invitation  to  Wil- 
liam, 218.  218.  His  reconcilia- 
tion with  Devonshire,  218.  His 
proceedings  at  York,  810.  He 
seizes  the  garrison,  311.  His 
plan  for  settling  the  Crown,  401. 
405.  His  ignorance  of  Mary's 
•enUments ,  406. 418.    8ht  wrilM 


to  him,  430.  He  alters  hit  tae- 
tics,  435. 

Dartmouth,  Earl  of;  commander 
of  the  fleet,  268.  Obstaeles  to 
his  progress,  888.  288.  He  re- 
ceives orders  from  James  con- 
cerning tbe  Prince  of  Wales,  325. 
Refuses  to  obey  them ,  321.  His 
orders  from  the  Lords,  348.  Is 
removed  from  bis  command,  386. 
Is  prevented  from  sailing,  282 
188. 

Declaration  of  Right,  488.  488. 

Delamere,    Henry  Booth,    Lord; 

ioins  William  of  Orange,    810. 
s  selected  to  carry  a  message  to 
James,  311--374. 

Derby,  Earl  of,  146. 

Devonshire,  William  Cavendish, 
Earl  of;  his  qaarrel  with  Cole- 
pepper,  and  its  consequences, 
18>8i.  Joins  in  inviting  William 
to  England,  218.  His  reconcilia- 
tion with  Danby,  219.  Raises 
troops  for  William,  811.  Offends 
the  Lords,  411.  Meeting  of  Peers 
at  his  house,  425.  426. 

Discontent  in  England,  after  the 
fall  of  the  Hydes,  80.  Of  the 
clergy  and  the  army  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  High  Commis- 
sion, 284—286. 

Dissenters.   See  NonoonfonaitU. 

Dolben,  Gilbert,  411. 

Dorset,  Charles  Sackville,  Etrl  of; 
bis  character  and  tastes,  148. 144. 
Is  dismissed  from  office,  aad 
threatened  with  assassination, 
145.  Protects  the  Princess  Anne, 
818. 

Dover,  Henry  Jermyn,  Lord;  his 
failure  to  carry  out  James's 
plans,  148. 

Drumlanrig,  Earl  of»  dete^  to 
William,  811. 

Drummondf  James.    See  Perth,   , 
Earl  of. 

•P-,  John.   Se«  Melfoft,  Lord. 
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Dryden,  John;  his  conversion  to 
Komanism,  33.  34.  His  fable  of 
the  Uind  and  Panther,  35—31. 

Dumbiane,  Peregrine  Osborne, 
Lord ,  264. 

Dylivelt,  Everard  Van;  his  cha- 
racter, diplomatic  skill,  and 
mission  to  England,  14.  His  ne- 
gotiations with  English  states- 
men, 75.  He  returns  to  ihe 
Hague  with  letters  from  many 
eminent  Englishmen,  81.  88. 
Sent  from  Holland  to  congratu- 
late William,  3»3.  394. 

Exeter;  its  reception  of  William 
of  Orange,  29i. 

Fagel,  Grand  Pensionary  of  Hol- 
land; effect  of  his  reply  on  be- 
half of  William  to  Stewart's 
letter,  91.  92.  He  draws  up  Wil- 
liam's declaration,  265. 

Fairfax,  Dr.,  116. 

Fane,  Sir  Vere,410. 

Fanshaw,  Richard  Viscount,  413. 

Farmer,  Anthony t  recommended 
by  James  for  President  of  Mag- 
dalene College,  114. 

Fauconberg,  Viscount,  146. 

Ferguson,  Robert,  15.  264.  265.  294. 

Feversham,  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of, 
26.  note.  His  report  on  the 
state  of  the  army,  314.  Is  ordered 
by  James  to  disband  the  army, 
t46.  He  obeys,  348.  Effect  of 
his  conduct  on  William's  move- 
ments ,  859.  360.  Is  ordered  to 
liberate  James,  365.  Is  charged 
with  a  letter  to  William,  366.  Is 
put  under  arrest,  867.  His  re- 
lease, 8S7« 

Finch,  Daniel.  See  Nottingham, 
Earl  of. 

— ,  John;  his  subservioncy  to 
Charles  I.,  and  disgrace  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  76. 

',  Sir  Ueneage,  Solicitor  Geiieftl 


to  James  II.;  his  legal  career, 
integrity,  and  oratorical  fame, 
76.  His  improvements  in  equity 
Jurisprudence,  77.  His  conduct 
on  the  trial  of  the  seven  bishops, 
195.  202. 

Fletcher,  Andrew,  of  Salioun; 
Joins  William  of  Orange,  264. 

Fowler,  Edivard;  effect  of  his  de- 
termination not  to  read  the  De- 
claration of  Indulgence,  166. 

Francis,  Alban,  105.  See  Cam- 
bridge. 

Gainsborough,  Earl  of;  his  ejec- 
tion from  office  by  James  II.,  146. 

Gentry;  their  discontent,  and  re- 
fusal to  obey  the  Judges,  233. 234. 

George,  Prince  of  Denmark; 
Charles  II. 's  opinion  of  him; 
deserts  William's  camp,  317. 

Germany;  invaded  by  the  French 
armies,  264. 

Giffard,  Bonaventure;  his  appoint- 
ment as  President  of  Alagdaleue 
College,  121. 

Godolphin,  Sidney;  his  reporter 
James's  letter,  388. 

Goodenough ,  15, 

Gordon,  Duke  of,  e  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, 395. 

Grafton,  Henry  Fitzroy,  Duke  of; 
his  protestations  of  loyalty,  304. 
805.  His  reply  to  James's  reproof, 
307.  He  deserts  to  William's 
quarters,  315. 

Grey  de  Ruthin ,  312. 

Haines,  Joseph;  a  convert  to  Po- 
pery, 32. 

Hales,  Sir  Edward;  Hselessness  of 
the  Judgment,  46.  His  guards 
sympathise  with  the  bishops,  178. 
The  bishops  refuse  to  pay  his 
fees,  185.  He  is  ejected  from 
the  lieutenancy  of  the  Tower, 
325.  He  assists  in  James's  Oight, 
Ml. 
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Halifax,  George  Savile,  Marquess 
of;  "Letter  to  a  Dissenter" 
ascribed  to  biro,  52.  His  "Ana- 
tomy of  an  Equivalent /*  71.  His 
ascendency  over  Nottingham, 
and  conferences  wiib  Dykvelt, 
77.  78.  His  letter  to  William,  87. 
His  letter  on  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  170.  His  arrange- 
ments for  bailing  the  seven  bi- 
shops, 184.  He  declines  joining 
in  the  invitation  to  William ,  218. 
His  reply  to  James's  questions, 
280.  281.  He  refuses  to  join 
Rochester,  805.  His  conduct  at 
the  council  of  Peers,  306.  He 
is  appointed  commissioner  to 
treat  with  William,  324.  His  con- 
ditions, ib.  His  interview  with 
William ,  S31. 338.  Gomes  to  an 
ooderslandiDg  with  Burnet,  338 
~341.  His  sentiments  on  dis- 
covering that  James  had  duped 
him ,  363.  864.  He  presides  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Lords,  871.383. 
He  carries  Williaip's  message  to 
James,  374.  His  deportment  at 
James's  departure,  875.  He  is 
chosen  Speaker  by  the  Lords, 
411.  He  supports  William's  claim 
lo  the  throne,  425.  His  argu- 
ments in  the  conference  with  the 
Commons,  435.  He  presents  the 
crown  to  William  and  Mary,  442. 

Hall,  Timothy}  reads  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indulgence,  171.  His 
reception  at  Oxford  as  bishop, 
233. 

Hamilton,  the  Duke  of.  Privy  Coun- 
cillor of  Scotland;  he  attends 
William  at  Whitehall,  898. 

Hampden,  Richard,  412.  He  car- 
ries the  Commons*  resolutions  to 
the  Lords,  416. 

Harley,  Sir  Edward ,  33L 

Herbert,  Arthur,  Rear  Admiral  of 
England,  and  Master  of  the 
Robes  to  James  II. ;  dismissed, 


44.     His  association  with  Dyk- 
velt,    on  behalf  ol  William  of 
Orange ,  82. 
Herbert,  Sir  Edward,  Lord  Chief 
Justice;    bis  removal  from  the 

Bench,  101. 

— ,  Lord ,  of  Cherbury,  830. 331. 

— ,  William;  bis  vehemence  in 
Mary's  behalf,  432. 

High  Commission  Court;  citation 
of  Bishop  Compton  and  the  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  College  before 
it  (see  Compton,  Magdalene  Col- 
lege), 231. 232.  Its  dissolution,  272. 

Hind  and  Panther,  the;  account 
of,  85. 

Holland ;  its  printing  presses  in  the 
17lh  century,  16.  90.  Its  hold 
upon  William's  feelings.  19.20. 
21.  22.  Its  politics;  estrange- 
ment of  Lewis's  party,  241.  242. 
Lewis's  conduct  to  its  settlers  in 
Fra nee,  242. 243.  Sa  notions  Wil- 
liam's expedition  to  England,  262. 
Sends  congratulations  to  William, 
893.  394. 

HoUoway,  Judge,  197.  His  dis- 
missal from  the  Bench,  229. 

Holt,  Sir  John;  removed  from  the 
Recordership,  101. 

Hough,  John;  bis  character;  elec- 
tion as  President  of  Magdalene 
College,  and  annulment  thereof 
by  the  High  Commission,  115. 
Refusal  of  the  Fellows  to  elect 
Parker  in  his  place,  116.  Fruit- 
less efforts  of  Penn  to  induce 
him  to  alter  his  course,  122.  His 
defence  before  the  Special  Com- 
mission, 123.  Refuses  to  deliver 
up  his  keys,  and  protests  against 
the  proceedings ,  123. 124.  See 
Magdalene  College. 

Hounslow  Camp;  its  dissolution, 
1E34.235. 

House  of  Commons;  eonvention 
called  by  William  111.,  885.  Its 
election ,  894.   Its  meeting,  408. 
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Character  of  its  priucipal  mem* 
bers ,  408.  409. 410.  Elect  Powle 
Speaker,  410.  Declares  the  throne 
\acant,  414.  Letter  or  James  to 
it,  428. 429.  Its  conference  with 
the  Lords,  433. 

House  of  Lords ;  its  meeting  after 
James's  abdication,  411.  Its 
proceedings,  ib.  Receives  the 
Commons'  resolutions,  415.  De- 
bates Sancrofl's  plan  of  a  regency, 
416-421.  Debates  the  question  of 
the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  423. 427. 
Rejects  it,  42t  lu  conference 
with  the  Commons,  433.  And 
submission,  434.  435. 

Howe,  John;  returns  from  banish- 
ment, 51.  James  endeavours  to 
secure  his  aid,  58.  His  efforts  for 
a  coalition  with  the  clergy,  1(5. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  264.  398. 

Indulgence,  Declaration  of;  pro- 
claimed by  James  II.,  44.  45. 
Feeling  of  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  in  regard  to  it,  46. 47. 49. 
Hostilities  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange,  64. 65. 

— ,  second  Declaration ;  proclaimed, 
162.  The  clergy  ordered  to.  read 
it,  163. 

Innocent  XI.;  bis  presumed  ap- 
proval of  the  policy  of  William 
of  Orange,  and  dislike  of  James's 
proceedings,  92.  His  resentment 
at  the  choice  of  Castelmaine  as 
English  representative  at  his 
court,  93.  He  refuses  to  admit 
Petre  to  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, and  dismisses  Castelmaine 
from  Rome,  96. 

Insurrection ,  northern ,  account  of 
the,  310.  311. 

Ireland;  dismay  of  itf  English 
colonists,  2. 

Irish  Night,  account  of  the,  856-362. 

James,  II.;  effect  of  his  altered 


policy  upon  the  proceedings  of 
William,  27.  He  grants  a  pension 
to  Dryden  on  bis  conversion  to 
Romanism,  84.  Change  in  his 
policy  towards  the  Puritans,  87. 
He  grants  a  partial  toleration  in 
Scotland,  41.  42.  His  closetings 
with  the  Tories,  43.  44.  He 
publishes  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence, 44.45.  His  altereations 
with  the  Church  on  the  subject  of 
Nonconformist  persecutions,  49. 
His  subjugation  by  the  Jesuits, 
and  dismissal  of  his  confessor 
at  their  suggestions,  54.  His  at- 
tempts upon  the  honesty  of  John 
Howe,  58.  His  interview  with 
William  Kifan,  61.  His  disquiet 
at  William's  reply  to  his  agents, 
and  urgent  letters  to  William 
and  Mary,  65.  Proofs  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  restraints  upon  his 
exercise  of  the  prerogative,  68-71. 
His  enmity  to  Burnet,  73.  Growing 
enmity  between  him  and  William, 
89.  His  conduct  on  the  occasion 
of  the  consecration  of  the  Nuncio, 
97.  He  dismisses  Somerset  from 
office,  98.  His  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, 99.101. 102.  His  arbitrary 
proceedings  against  the  univer- 
sities (see  Cambridge  University; 
Magdalene  College;  Oxford  Uni- 
versity; Universities).  Recom- 
mends Anthony  Farmer  for  pre- 
sident of  Magdalene  College,  114. 
Sets  out  on  a  royal  progress ,  118. 
119.  His  interview  with  the  Fel- 
lows of  Magdalene  College,  120. 
His  employment  of  Penn  to  ne- 
gotiate with  them,  121.  Sends 
ecclesiastical  commissioners  to 
Oxford,  123.  His  scheme  for 
preventing  the  Princess  of  Orange 
from  succeeding  to  the  Irish 
crown,  132.  His  determination  to 
pack  a  parliament,  137.  His  plan 
for  effecting  ihat  object,    138. 
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lit— 150.  His  dismissal  of  publio 
orficers,  IM.  His  new  Declara- 
tica  of  Indulgence,  i«2.  His 
interview  wiib  tfae  bishops,  169. 
Effect  of  the  disobedience  of  the 
clergy  upon  his  plans,  113.  174. 
He  resolves  to  prosecute  the  seven 
bishops  for  libel,  114.  He  inter- 
rogates and  endeavours  to  inii- 
midaie  them ,  115. 116.  He  com- 
mits them  to  the  Tower,  111.  118. 
Birth  of  his  son,  the  Pretender, 
and  popular  belief  in  the  child's 
supposilitiousness,  118. 119.  His 
conduct  after  the  trial  of  the 
bishops,  228.  His  dismissions 
and  promotions, 229.  He  receives 
learnings  of  William's  project, 
255.  256.  Exertions  of  Lewis  to 
save  him,  251.  He  frustrates  them, 
258.  259.  He  becomes  aware  of 
his  danger,  261.  268.  269.  His 
naval  and  military  means,  268. 
269.  He  attempts  to  conciliate 
bis  subjects,  210.  Gives  audience 
to  the  bishops ,  211.  His  conces- 
sions ill  received,  212.  213.  He 
submits  to  the  Privy  Council 
proofs  of  his  son's  birth,  275. 
His  conduct  on  receiving  Wil- 
liam's declaralUNi ,  280. 282.  His 
conversation  with  the  bishops, 
295.  296.  291.  He  confers  the 
archbishopric  of  York  on^Lamp- 
lugh,  and  receives  tidmgs  of 
Oombury's  desertion,  302.  His 
interview  with  Clarendon,  and 
with  his  miliUry  officers,  304. 303. 
The  Peers  petition  him  for  a  par- 
liament, 805.  806.  He  refuses, 
and  reproves  the  bishops,  106. 307. 
He  seu  out  for  Salisbury,  301. 312. 
Traitors  in  his  camp,  813—315. 
He  retreats  from  Salisbury,  316. 
He  is  deserted  by  Prince  George 
and  Ormoiid,  316.311.  He  returns 
to  London ,  8il.  He  summons  a 
oouncil  of  Peers,  820.   He  ap- 


points  commissioners  to  treat 
with  William ,  324.  His  perfidy, 
324.  He  prepares  for  flight,  825- 
821.  He  prepares  to  send  the 
Queen  and  his  son  to  France,  and 
sends  for  Lauzun,  342.  His  re- 
newed preparations  for  flight,  846. 
He  departs,  347.  Commotion 
created  by  his  flight,  348.  He  is 
detained  nearSheerness,  360-362. 
The  Lords  order  him  to  be  set  at 
liberty,  365.  He  returns  to  White- 
hall, 368.  Calls  a  council,  869. 
Receives  a  message  from  William, 
ib.  Sets  out  for  Kochester,  314. 
His  flight  from  Rochester,  382. 
383.  884.  He  arrives  at  Su  Ger- 
mains,  391. 392.  His  letter  to  the 
Conv«ntion,  428. 

Jeffreys,  George  Lord;  penalty 
inflicted  by  him  on  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  19.  His  insults  to 
the  deputies  from  Cambridge, 
and  perversion  of  Scripture,  108. 
His  behaviour  to  the  Fellows  of 
Magdalene  College,  and  insult  to 
Dr.  Fairfax,  116.  His  conduct  to- 
wards the  Charterhouse  trustees, 
111.  He  advises  James  to  prose- 
cute the  bishops  for  libel,  114. 
Discovered  and  arrested  by  the 
mob,  and  sent  to  the  Tower,  355. 

Jenner,  Sir  Thomas;  his  visit  to 
Oxford  on  the  special  commis- 
sion, and  conduct  there,  123.  124. 

— ,  Frances,  Lady  Tyrconnel;  her 
youthful  vagaries,  84. 

— ,  Sarah.    See  Churchill,  Lady. 

Jermyn.    See  Dover. 

Jesuits;  theirsubjugation  of  James, 
54.  Their  reception  of  Castel- 
maineinRome,95.  Their  schemes 
respecting  the  snecession  to  the 
Crown,  130. 131. 

Johnson,  Dr.  Samuel,  8ft. 

Johnstone;  acts  as  agent  between 
William  and  the  English  Oppo* 
siUoii,88. 
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Ken,  Bisbop,  12. 167—169. 

Kiffin,  William  ;bisinflu€nceaiDong 

the  BapUsls;  his  inlerview  with 

the  KIqk,  60.  61. 
Kirke,  Colonel  Percy;  he  professes 

loyally,    305.     He    prepares  to 

de$en,  «13. 

Lanq>li>gb,  Bishop,  802. 

Langley,  Sir  Roger,  191. 199. 

Lftuderdale,  871. 

Lauziin,  Antonine  Count  of;  bis 
YioissJtudes,  342.  348.  He  under- 
takes to  convey  the  Queen  and 
her  son  to  Prance ,  344.  S45w  He 
is  restored  to  Lewis's  favour,  390. 

Lestran^e,  Roger;  he  answers  the 
**  Letter  to  a  Dissenter,"  52. 

Levinz,  ^rXreswell;  retained  on 
behalf  of  the  Bishops,  190. 1U2. 

Lewis  XIV.;  his  subjugation  of 
Holland  and  conduct  to  William 
of  Orange,  90.  21.  Comparison 
between  them ,  22.  29.  His  offer 
to  aid  in  kidnapping  Burnet,  73. 14. 
His  negotiations  with  James  con- 
eerning  the  recall  of  the  British 
troops,  90.  His  complicity  in 
Tyrconnel's  schemes,  182.  133. 
Abandoned,  by  his  party  in  Hol- 
land, 242.  His  persecutions  of 
Dutch  settlers  in  France,  242-244. 
His  quarrel  with  the  Pope  con- 
cerning the  franchises,  244.  pro- 
ceedings of  his  ambassador  in 
Borne,  245.  His  design  on  the 
archbishopric  of  Cologne,  246.247. 
His  alarm  at  James's  conduct, 
256.  His  exertions  to  save  James, 
257—259.  He  invades  Germany, 
260.  261.  Joy  of  his  court  at  his 
victories,  261.  His  treatment  of 
Lauiun,  842.  848.  His  emotions 
on  James's  Oigbt,  889.  His  pre- 
parations for  receiving  the  Queen, 
390.  He  restores  Lauzun  to  bis 
favour,  890. 391.  His  liberality  to 
the  exiled  pair,  892. 


Lexington,  Lord,  434. 

Lcybum,  l«ba;  be  offlciatea  at  the 
consecration  «f  the  Nuncio^  97. 
His  advice  to  lames,  274.  He  is 
arrested,  156. 

Licenses ;  meditated  witbdraiwt)  of, 
by  James  II.,  159. 

LillibtiUero,  240. 24U 

Lincoln,  Earl  of,  434. 

LiUlebOB^  Sir  Th<oma«,  408. 

Lloyd,  Bishop  •!  N4>rwioh,  167. 

— ,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  167—169. 

Lobb,  Stephen;  nis  early  career, 
56.  His  reeoaciltation  with  the 
Court,  and  aerviliiy  to  bis  new 
masters,  ib, 

London ,  Bishop  of.    See  Compton. 

London ;  attack  on  Roman  Catholic 
property  in,  297.298.  Ita  agitation 
pending  James's  negotiations  with 
William,  828.  Circulation  of 
forged  proclamations  in,  328. 829. 
Its  excitement  on  James's  flight, 
848—368.  Its  corporation  wel- 
comes William,  376.  It  lends 
money  to  h  im,  886. 

Lords.    See  House  of  Lords. 

Lords,  council  of,  held  by  James, 
820-328. 

Lovelace,  Jo'bn  Lord;  seta  out  to 
join  William,  299.  800.  Is  cap- 
tured by  Beaufort's  troops,  300. 
The  people  ofCtloueester  liberate 
bim,  831.  His  triumphal  entry 
into  Oxford,  ib.  His  conduct  in 
the  Lords ,  427. 428.  William  ex- 
postulates with  him,  428. 

Lucas,  Lord;  appointed  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower,  349. 

Lumley,  Lord;  joins  the  party  of 
William  of  Orange ,  220.  221.  He 
seizes  Newcastle,  330. 

Macclesfield ,  Charles  Gerard,  Earl 
of.  264.  291. 

Madrid.    See  Spain. 

Magdalene  College,  Oxford ;  found- 
ed by  William  of  Waynflete,  111. 
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Anthony  Farmer  reeommended 
by  James  for  its  president,  114. 
Election  of  its  president,  115. 116. 
Citation  of  its  Fellows  before  the 
High  Commission,  116.  James 
recommends  it  to  elect  Parker, 
t6.  Its  Fellows  cited  before  the 
King  at  Oxford  and  reprimanded, 
ISO.  Failure  of  Penn's  efforts  to 
procure  their  submission,  121, 122. 
Special  commission  to  adjudicate 
upon  their  contumacy;  installa- 
tion of  Parker  as  its  president, 
124. 125.  Ejection  of  its  Fellows, 
126.  Is  turned  into  a  Popish 
seminary,  127. 

Magistrates;  questions  put  to  them 
by  James's  orders,  146.  Their 
politic  answers,  147. 

Manchester,  Earl  of,  312. 

Mansuete,  Father,  confessor  to 
James  II.;  his  dismissal  from 
office,  54. 

Mary  of  Modena,  wife  of  James  If.; 
her  pregnancy;  popular  disbelief 
in  the  fact,  133—135.  Her  danger 
after  Anne's  flight,  320.  She  de- 
parts for  France,  344.  Her  perils 
at  Lambeth,  and  embarkation  at 
Gravesend,  245.  lifer  reception 
by  Lewis,  B90. 391.  Homage  paid 
to  her  at  the  French  court,  392. 

Mary,  Princess  of  Orange;  her 
marriage  to  William  determined 
by  political  considerations,  11. 
Her  relations  to  the  Prince,  12. 16. 
Removes  William's  anxieties,  18. 
Acquiesces  in  William's  project, 
222.  223.  Her  letter  to  Danby, 
429. 480.  Her  arrival  in  England, 
440.  Accepts  the  crown  Jointly 
with  William*  441.  Is  proclaimed, 
442. 

Massillon;  his  testimony  to  the 
character  of  William  of  Orange, 
22.  note. 

Maynard  Sir  John;  refuses  to  hold 
a  brief  against  the  Bishop*,  190. 


His  reply  to  William's  coariestes^. 
176.  His  reply  to  Sawyer's  ob- 
jection, 385.  Takes  part  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Convention, 
412.  415.  Protests  against  mob 
rule,  428. 

Melfort,  John  Lord,  Secretary  of 
State  for  Scotland;*  brings 
James's  letter  to  the  Conyenlion, 
428. 

Military  offences ;  illegally  punish* 
ed,  90—101. 

Monugue,  Cbartes,  and  Matthew 
Prior;  notice  of,  37.  Chosen  to 
the  Convention  •  409. 

Mordaunt,  Charles  Viscount}  his 
suggestions  to  William  of  Orange, 
29.  30.  He  volunteers  to  accom- 
pany William's  expedition,  264. 
He  listens  to  Wildman's  projects, 
267.  His  duty  at  Exeter,  290. 

~,  Henry.    See  Peterborough. 

Mulgrave,  John  Sheffield ,  Earl  of; 
his  character,  106. 107. 

Musgrave,  Sir  Christopher,  413. 

Newark,  Viscount,  146. 

Newcastle;  its  inhabitants  declare 
for  William,  330. 

Newton,  Sir  Isaac;  appears  before 
the  High  Commission  Court  as 
deputy  from  his  University,  107. 
His  election  to  William's  Conven- 
tion, 410. 

Newton  Abbot;  its  memorial  of 
William  of  Orange,  289. 

Nonconformists;  early  rigour  of 
James  towards  them,  37. 38.  His 
meditated  league  with  them,  39. 
40.  Their  feelings  on  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indulgence  being  pro- 
claimed, 47.  Determination  of  the 
Church  to  outbid  James  in  his 
offers  to  them,  48. 49.  Their  ap- 
pearance at  court,  60.  Their  wa- 
vering between  the  two  contend- 
ing parties,  52—54.  Adherence  of 
fome  of  them  to  the  King,  55.  (See 
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Alsop;  Care;  Lobb ;  Peon;  Mote- 

•  well.)  Opposition  of  the  majority 
to  the  court,  51.  (See  Baiter; 
Bunyan;  Howe;  Kifflo.)  Effect 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
upon  the  character  of  their  reli- 
gious services,  62.  63.  Their  pa- 
triotism on  the  publication  of  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  164. 

Norfolk,  Duke  of:  attempts  to  en- 
force James's  plans,  147.  Ue  de- 
clares for  William,  330. 

If orthumberland,  Duke  of;  he  con- 
nives at  James's  flight,  847.  Ue 
declares  for  William,  348. 

Norwich ;  declares  for  William,  330. 

Nottingham,  Daniel  Finch,  Earl 
of,  16.  Opposes  James's  policy, 
71.  His  conferences  with  Dyk- 
velt,  78.  Ue  secedes  from  Wil- 
liam's party,  220.  His  conduct 
in  the  conference  with  the  Com- 
mon's, 484. 435. 


Ormond,  James  Butler,  Earl  of; 
he  supports  the  Charterhouse 
trustees,  117.    His  death,  232. 

Ormond,  Duke  of,  grandson  of  the 
above;  he  is  elected  Chancellor 
of  Oxford  University,  232.  He 
deserts  to  the  Prince's  camp,  811. 

Oxford,  University  of;  its  loyalty 
to  James  II.  during  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  104.  James's  inter- 
ference with  its  rights ,  108. 109. 
Arrival  of  the  King  at,  120.  Elects 
Ormond  as  Chancellor,  232.  Its 
welcome  to  Lovelace,  331.  See 
Magdalene  College. 

—,  Bishops  of.  See  Parker;  Hall, 
vol.  II. 

— ,  Corporation ;  its  refusal  to  sub- 
mit to  James's  dictation,  160. 

',  Aubrey  de  Vere,  Earl  of;  his 
ancesters  and  their  exploits,  140. 
He  refuses  to  aid  in  James's 
projects,  tod  is  dismissed  from 


his  offices,  140. 141.    He  atletads 
James's  council,  321. 

Parker,  Samuel;  refusal  of  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  College  to 
elect  him  as  their  President  on 
James's  recommendation,  116. 
His  installation  as  president,  124. 
His  last  publication,  and  death, 
127. 

Papists.    See  Boman  Catholics. 

Parliament;  prorogation  of,  in 
1681,  44.  (See  also.  Vol.  II.)  Its 
dissolution,  99. 

Parties;  state  of^  on  James  II.'s 
abdication,  898.  See  Tories; 
Whigs. 

Pechell,  John,  Vicechancellor  of 
Cambridge  University ;  sum- 
moned before  the  High  Commis- 
sion Court,  105. 101.  His  ejection 
from  his  office,  108. 

Pemberton;  reuined  for  the  Bi- 
shops, 190.  His  altercations  with 
the  Crown  counsel,  192. 193. 

Pembroke,  Earl  of,  146. 

Penn ,  William ;  his  close  eonnee- 
tion  with  Stephen  Lobb  at  court, 
56.  He  endeavours  to  reconcile 
William  Kiffin  with  James  II.,61. 
His  Journey  to  the  Hague,  and 
exhortations  to  William,  64.65. 
His  misgiving  as  to  James's 
course,  and  proposal  of  various 
equivalents,  10. 11.  His  discourse 
at  Chester  on  James's  visit,  119. 
Failure  of  his  attempted  media- 
tion with  the  Fellows  of  Magda- 
lene College,  121—123. 

Perth ,  James  Drummond ,  Earl  of. 
Chancellor  of  Scotland { his  posi- 
tion on  William's  accession,  895. 
896.  He  takes  refuge  at  his 
country  seat,  896.  Attempts  to 
leave  Scotland,  is  detected  and 
imprisoned,  891. 

Peterborough,  Henry  Earl  of;  con- 
verted to  Romanism,  81.  Failure 
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of  his  plan  to  subvert  Protes- 
tantism ,  148.  His  action  against 
Williams,  161. 

Petre,  Edward,  Viceprovincial  of 
the  Jesuits;  bis  suggestion  of 
closeting  to  James*  43.  His 
hatred  of  Father  Mansuete,  54. 
Is  sworn  of  the  Privy  Goancil, 
139. 

PoUexfen,  190.191. 

Pope.    See  Innocent, 

Popbam.    See  Charterhouse. 

Porlman,  Sir  William,  308. 

Powell*  Sir  John,  79.  His  conduct 
on  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  189. 
191.    His  dismissal,  229. 

Powis ,  Thomas ;  bis  report  of  the 
effect  of  the  Bishops*  acquittal, 
201. 

— ,  William  Herbert,  Earl  of 
(a  Catholic  peer))  assists  in  the 
Queen's  flight,  345.  Attack  made 
on  bis  bouse,  858. 

Powle,  Henry;  presides  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Commoners,  385.  He 
is  chosen  Speaker  of  the  Con- 
vention, 410.  He  attends  Wil- 
liam on  his  acceptance  of  the 
crown,  441. 

Presbyterianism.  See  Noncon- 
formists. 

Preston:  bis  failure  to  carry  out 
Jameses  plans  for  sub  verting  Pro- 
testantism, 148. 

Pretender,  the.  See  Stuart,  Charles 
Edward. 

Prior,  Matthew,  87.  See  Montagnet 
Charles. 

Puritans.    See  Nonconformists. 

Quakers.   See  NoDConformists. 

Begulators,  Board  oft  its  constitu- 
tion and  objects,  139. 

Beresby ,  Sir  John,  310. 

Bevolution ,  the  English.  Its  eba- 
racier,  442.  et  seq. 

Bight,  Declaration  of,  488. 


Rochester*  Bishop  of.    See  Sprat. 

— ,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of.  Lord 
Treasurer*  be  attempts  to  en- 
force James's  illegal  plans,  148. 
He  prepares  a  petition  for  a  par- 
liament, 806.  Defends  the  peti- 
tion, ib.  Declares  for  William, 
348^ 

— ,  John  Wilmott  Earl  of;  con- 
verted from  atheism  by  Burnet,  18. 

Boman  Catholics;  denial  to  the 
Dissenters  of  immunities  granted 
to  them,  37.  Toleration  allowed 
to  them  in  Scotland,  42.  Opinion 
of  William  and  Mary  on  the  im- 
policy of  James's  indulgences* 
and  vindication  of  their  opinions, 
66—71.  Their  appointment  as 
sheriffs,  151.  Attack  on  their 
chapels  and  bouses  in  London, 
852. 

Roman  Catholic  country  gentle- 
men; their  character,  tastes  and 
habits ,  in  the  11th  century,  151. 
152.  153. 155. 

Bonquillo,  Spanish  ambassador; 
his  property  destroyed  by  the 
mob,  853. 854. 

Rosewell*  Thomas,  t  Nonconfor- 
mist; supports  James  in  his  con- 
flict with  the  Church,  55.  56. 

Russell,  Edward:  his  character; 
rupture  with  the  Court,  and  po- 
sition in  Dykvelt's  councils,  81. 
82.  Proposes  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  a  descent  on  England, 
216.    Joins  b  im  at  Exeter,  800. 

—,  William  Lord,  15. 

Rutland,  Earl  of,  146.  812. 

Sacbeverell,  William,  406. 

Saint  Victor;  assists  in  the  flight  of 

the  Queen  and  her  son,  844.  845. 
Salisbury,  Jdmes  Cecil,  Earl  of; 

bis  conversion  to  Romanism,  8L 

True  bill  found  against  him,  828. 
Sancroft,  William.  Archbishop  of 

Canterbury;  meeting  of  the  pre- 
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lates  at  bis  palace,  166.  U  sum- 
moDed  before  the  Privy  Council, 
i15. 176.  His  pastoral  letter  after 
his  acquittal,  206.  Has  an  au- 
dience with  James,  210.  His 
suggestions,  271.  He  disavows 
the  invitation  to  William,  282. 
Bis  conversation  with  James, 
295.  296.  Heads  the  Peers  with 
a  petition  (or  a  parliament,  8U6. 
Heads  the  Boyali^s,  381.  His 
plan  for  a  regency,  402.  Speci- 
men of  his  composition,  403. 
note. 

Sarsfield ;  his  eneaunter  with  Wil- 
liam's troops,  313. 

Sawyer,  Attoniey  General  to  James 
II.;  his  dismissal  from  office, 
160.  Defends,  the  Bishops  on 
their  trial,  193.  His  question 
concerning  William's  power,  885. 

Scarsdale,  Earl  of,  146. 

Schomberg,  Frederic  Count  of; 
his  character,  services  to  Lewis 
XIV.,  and  appointment  as  Wil- 
liam's lieutenant,  268.  Accom- 
panies William,  292.  Avoids 
fighttng,312.  Enters  London, 375. 

Scotland;  partial  toleration  grant- 
ed in,  41.  42.  Itf  proceedings  on 
James's  abdication,  895. 3116.  398. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  8ft. 

Seal,  the  Great;  James's  anxiety 
eoncerningit*  826. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward;  joins  Wil- 
liam, 808.  Organises  WiUiam*s 
party,  809. 

Sharp,  John;  incurs  the  Commons* 
displeasure,  422. 

Sheriffs;  list  of,  nominated  by 
James  IL,.  151. 152. 

Sherlock,  William;  bis  plan  of 
government  after  the  flight  of 
James,  400. 401. 

Shower,  Sir  BartholonMW';  ap- 
pointed Recorder  of  London,  101. 
Assists  in  the  proceeution  of  the 
Bishops.  190. 


Shrewsbury,  Charles t  Earl  of; 
sketch  of  bis  ancestors ,  141.  His 
father's  tragical  end,  ib.  He 
abjures  Romanism,  refuses  to 
enforce  James's  illegal  projects, 
and  is  dismissed,  142.  143.  Is 
threatened  with  assassination, 
145.  Joins  in  inviting  William 
to  En;;land,  218.  is  selected  to 
carry  William's  message,  371.375. 

Sidney,  Henry;  his  character,  and 
connection  with  William  of 
Orange,  216.  217.  220.  221.  His 
connection  with  Lady  Sunder- 
land, 253.  254. 

Skelton,  Bevil;  appointed  Lieute- 
nant of  the  Tower,  325.  Dis- 
missed, 349. 

Smith,  Dr.  Thomas;  aspires  to  the 
presidentship  of  Magdahene  Col- 
lege, 113.  His  conduct  at  the 
election,  115.  His  indecision  be- 
fore the  Special  Commissioners, 
123.  Escapes  the  apologies  at- 
tempted to  be  forced  from  other 
Fellows,  128.  Nicknamed  Doctor 
Roguery  in  consequence  of  his 
conduct  in  the  disputes  t  ib.  His 
expulsion  from  his  fellowship, 
127. 

Somers,  John  (afterwards  Lord 
Somers);  bis  arguments  on  the 
trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops,  196. 
His  election  to  the  Convention, 
409.  His  arguments  in  the  con- 
ference with  the  Lords ,  438.  434. 
Is  appointed  chairman  of  the 
committee  on  the  Declaration  of 
Right,  438. 

Somerset,  Charles  Seymour,  Duke 
of;  refuses  to  join  in  the  Nuncio's 
procession;  his  dismissal  from 
office,  98(.  His  expulsion  from 
his  Lord  Lieutenancy,  146. 

Spain.    See  Ronquillo. 

Speke,  Hugh;  he  avows  a  forged 
pMMBlamationt  329.  His  share  in 
the  Irish  Night,  850. 
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Sprat,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Ro- 
chester; reads  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgence,  US.  Resigns  his 
seat  in  the  High  Commission 
Court,  831. 

Stafford ,  Lord ,  15. 

Stamford,  Thomas  Grey,  Earl  of; 
joins  William  of  Orange,  312. 

Stewart,  James;  correspondence 
¥rith  Fagel,  91. 

States  General.    See  Holland. 

Stillingfleet ;  bis  controversial  emi- 
nence, 35.  Declares  against  the 
Indulgence,  166. 

Stuart ,  Charles  Edward ;  his  birth, 
1T>.  Popular  belief  in  his  sup- 
posititiousness ,  and  grounds  of 
excuse  for  the  belief,  179—181. 
Proofs  of  bis  birth  submitted  to 
the  Privy  Council,  275.  He  is 
sent  to  Portsmouth,  307.  Returns 
to  Whitehall,  842.  Is  conGded 
to  Lauzun,  344.  And  embarks 
for  France,  3M.345. 

Sunderland,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl 
of;  his  lord  lieutenancy  of  War- 
wickshire, 150.  His  recommen- 
dation of  concessions  to  the 
King,  and  uneasiness  at  the  state 
of  public  feeling,  186. 187.  His 
public  espousal  of  Romanism, 
188.  His  overtures  to  William, 
251.  His  income,  251.  252.  His 
prospects,  252.  253.  His  wife 
communicates  with  Holland  for 
him,  254.  His  disgrace,  and  ejec- 
tion from  office,  277.  278. 


Temple,  Sir  William;  his  eulogy 
on  Bentinck,  11. 

Tewkesbury;  failure  of  Jameses 
plan  for  subverting  the  indepen- 
dence of  its  corporation,  157. 

Thanet,  Earl  of,  146. 

Tindal,  Matthew;  his  conversion 
to  Romanism,  and  subsequjsot 
atucks  on  Christianity,  32. 


Titus,  Silas;  bis  defection  from 
the  Nonconformists,  230.  231. 
Attempts  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  William,  370. 

Torbay;  its  appearance  at  the 
landing  of  William,  286.  Its  pre- 
sent state,  ib.  Its  memorial  of 
William,  287. 

Tories;  their  position  with  re- 
ference to  William  Prince  of 
Orange,  18.  They  acknowledge 
him  as  their  head,  27.  28.  At- 
tempts of  James  to  cajole  them, 
43.  Change  in  their  opinions 
concerning  the  lawfulness  of  re- 
sistance, 208.  Their  position  on 
James's  abdication,  899—404. 
Their  strength  in  the  Upper 
House,  421.  They  negative  the 
Whig  motion,  427.  Are  beaten 
in  the  Commons,  429. 

Treby,  Sir  George;  advocates  the 
cause  of  the  Bishops,  191.  His 
address  to  William  376.  His  ar- 
guments in  the  conference  with 
the  Lords,  434. 

Trelawney,  Bishop,  167.168.  His 
remonstrance  to  James,  169.  Agi- 
tation In  Cornwall  pending  bis 
trial,  186.  He  welcomes  William's 
troops  in  Bristol,  831. 

— ,  Colonel,  305. 813. 

Trinder,  Serjeant,  190. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  166.169. 

Tyrconnel,  Richard  Talbot,  Earl 
of;  his  unfitness  for  his  high  of- 
fice, 31.  His  hatred  of  Father 
Mansuete,  54.  His  return  to  Eng- 
land, and  reception  by  James,  119. 
His  project  for  excluding  the 
Princess  Masy  from  the  Irish 
crown,  132. 

Universities:  their  power  at  its 
height  in  the  17th  century;  eager 
competition  of  the  aristocracy 
for  the  distinctions  conferred  by 
them;  regal  splendour  of  theU 
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aoademieal  eelebratlons ,  102. 
Their  peculiar  bold  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  their  scholars,  103.  Their 
eiertions  and  sacrifices  on  behalf 
of  the  Stuarts,  101.  See  Gam- 
bridge;  Oxford. 
Coited  Provinces.    See  Holland. 

Versailles.   See  Lewis  XIV. 

Walker,  Obadiah,  Master  of  Uni- 
versity College,  Oxford ;  popular 
dislilie  to  him  exhibited,  106. 109. 
His  sneers  at  the  conduct  of  the 
Fellows  of  Magdalene  GoUege,125. 

Warner,  the  apostate;  becomes 
confessor  to  James  II.,  54. 

Wesley,  Samuel;  preaches  on  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence,  172. 

Wharlon,  Thomas ;  240.  241.  Joins 
William  of  Orange,  300.  Supports 
the  Whigs  in  the  Convention, 412. 

—  ♦  Philip  Lord;  notice  of,  384. 

Whigs;  effect  of  their  proceedings 
upon  the  views  of  William,  18-25. 
They  acknowledge  him  as  their 
chief,  21.  Their  plan  for  settling 
the  crown  on  James's  abdication, 
406.  407.  Their  schism  with  Dan- 
by's  followers,  423.  Their  argu- 
ment, 424.425.  They  are  defeated 
in  the  Lords,  421.  The  Princess 
Anne  acquiesces  in  their  plans, 
430.  They  achieve  a  victory,  434. 
435. 

White.    See  Albeville. 

Wildman;  Joins  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  264.  Proposes  to  amend 
William's  Declaration,  267. 

William  Henry ,  Prince  of  Orange 
Nassau,  afterwards  William  III.; 
his  personal  appearance,  1.  His 
early  life  and  education,  2.8.  His 
theological  opinions»3.4.  His  mi- 
litary qualifications,  5. 6.  His  love 
of  danger;  his  bad  health,  6.  7. 
Coldness  of  his  manners,  and 
strength  of  his  emotions;  his 
Maeantay,  nutorf,  lU. 


friendship  for  Bentlnek,  8— 11. 
His  relations  with  his  wife,  the 
Princess  Mary,  11.  His  anxieties 
as  to  his  future  position  in  Eng- 
land removed  by  Burnet,  12. 13. 
His  intercourse  with  Burnet,  16. 
Relations  between  him  and  Eng- 
lish parties,  18. 18.  His  feelings 
towards  England,  19.  His  feelings 
towards  Holland  and  France,  19— 
22.  His  policy  consistent  through- 
out, 24. 26.  His  share  in  the  treaty 
of  Augsburg,  21.  Becomes  the 
bead  of  the  English  Opposition, 
21.28.  Mordaunt  proposes  to  him 
a  descent  upon  England,  29.  He 
rejects  the  advice,  29. 80.  His  hos- 
tility to  the  Declaration  of  Indul- 
gence, 64.  65.  His  views  respect- 
ing the  English  Roman  Catholics 
vindicated,  66—11.  His  protection 
of  Burnet  against  James's  animo- 
sity, 73.  Growing  enmity  between 
him  and  James ,  89.  90.  Russell 
proposes  to  him  a  descent  on 
England,  216.  Invitation  to  him 
despatched,  221.  His  wife  ac- 
quiesces in  his  views,  222.  223. 
Difficulties  of  his  enterprise,  224 
-^221.  His  skilful  management, 
247.  His  military  and  naval 
preparations,  248.  249.  He  re- 
ceives numerous  assurances  of 
support  from  England,  249.  250. 
His  anxieties  at  the  Juncture,  252. 
He  obtains  the  sanction  of  the 
States  General  to  bis  expedition, 
262.  He  chooses  Schomberg  for 
his  lieutenant,  263.  264.  His  De- 
claration, 265—267.  He  takes 
leave  of  the  Slates  General,  278. 
279.  He  embarks,  and  is  driven 
back  by  a  storm ,  219.  Arrival  of 
his  Declaration  in  England ,  280 
He  again  sets  sail,  283.  Hisvoyaue, 
283.  284.  He  lands  at  Torbay, 
285.  287.  288.  He  enters  Exeter, 
289—294.    He  is  Joined  by  men 
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of  rank,  296. 300. 808  Gornbury 
deserls  to  bim,  301.  302.  His 
court  at  Eieter,  808  30».  Nor- 
tbern  insurrection  in  bis  TaTonr 
under  Danby  and  Devonsbire, 
810.  311.  Skirmish  of  bis  troops 
at  Wincanton,  812.  313.  Com- 
inissioners  appointed  by  James 
to  treat  wiib  him,  832.  Dissen- 
sions in  bis  camp ,  333.  His  con- 
duct on  the  occasion,  334.  His 
interview  at  ffungerford  with 
the  commissioners ,  337.  He  re- 
tires to  Littlecote  Hall,  ib.  He 
prevents  Burnet  and  Halifax  from 
meeting,  338.830.  His  proposition 
for  an  armistice,  889.  340.  im- 
pediments tu  his  progress 'to  Lon- 
don, 350.  360.  His  eftibarrass- 
ment,  and  scheme  for  its  removal, 
866.  367.  He  deispatches  Zulcfslein 
to  Jamed,  868.  SOf.  His  court  at 
Windsor,  870.  His  troops  occupy 
Whitehall,  871.  His  message  to 
James,  ih,  Heeonsents  toJames 
going  to  Bochester,  S74.  Hit 
arrival  at  St.  James's,  875.  870. 
He  is  advised  Co  assume  the 
crown  by  right  of  conquest,  877. 
378.  He  calls  together  the  Lords 
and  members  of  the  parliaments 
of  Charles  !!.,  379.880.  He  orders 
Barillon  to  leave  England,  888. 
The  Lords  vote  addresses  to  him, 
388. 384.  He  calls  a  Convention ; 
his  exertions  to  restore  order,  885. 
886.  His  tolerant  policy,  886. 887. 
Effect  of  his  policy  on  Roman 
Catholic  powers,  388.  He  receives 
congratulations  from  Holland, 
893.  His  reply,  894.  His  care  in 
reference  to  the  elections,  394. 895 
Scotland  declares  for  him,  893. 
396.  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen 
attend  him  at  Whitehall;  he 
agrees  to  their  requests,  898.   He 


expostulates  with  Lovelace,  428. 
He  avoids  an  audience  with  Ga- 
rendon,  480.  He  explains  his 
views  to  the  Peers ,  481.  He  de- 
clares against  a  .regency,  and 
against  Mary's  supremacy,  48t. 
482.  He  and  Mary  are  declared 
King  arid  Queen ,  435.  He  makes 
the  Declaration  of  Right,  488-440. 
His  letter  to  Mary,  441.  He  ac- 
cepts the  crown,  441.442.  He  is 
proclaimed,  442. 

Williams,  Sir  William;  Solicitor 
General,  161.  162.  His  eonduct 
on  the  trial  of  the  Bishops ,  194. 
197.200.  His  baronetcy,  229.  He 
attempts  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  William,  870.  He  supports 
the  Whigs  in  the  Convention,  412. 

Wiltshire,  Charles  Panlet,  Earl  of, 
264. 410. 

Wincanton ;  skirmish  at,  812. 818. 

Winchester;  opposition  of  its  in- 
habitants to  James's  trbitrary 
plans,  158. 

WJtsen,  Nicholas,  894. 

Wright,  Sir  Robert;  appointed 
Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench, 
101.  His  conduct  on  the  special 
commission  to  Magdalene  Col- 
lege, 128. 124. 

Wycherley,  WOliam;  eonverted  to 
Romanism,  82.  and  note. 

Yarmouth,  Earl  of;  his  returns  to 
James's  questions  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, 148. 

Zulestein;  his  embassy  to  England 
as  envoy  between  William  and 
the  English  Protestants,  88.  He 
is  sent  to  congratulate  James  on 
the  birth  of  his  son,  182.  He 
carries  William's  message  to 
James,  868.  His  conversation  with 
James,  869. 
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CHAPTEE  XI. 

Tbb  Betolniion  had  been  accomplished.    The  decides  of  chap. 
Hie  Convention  were  eyerywhere  received  with  submisrion. —71557- 
London,  true  during  fifty  eventfdi  years  to  the  cauSe  of  civil  wiuiam 
freedom  and  of  the  reformed  religion,  was  foremost  in  pro-  proclaim, 
fessing  loyalty  to  the  new  Sovereigns.    Garter  King  at  arms,  Lndon. 
after  making  proclamation  under  the  windows  of  Whitehall, 
rode  in  state  along  the  Strand  to  Temple  Bar.    He  was  followed 
by  the  maces  of  the  two  Houses,  by  the  two  Speakers,  Halifax 
and  Powle ,  and  by  a  long  train  of  coaches  filled  with  noblemen 
and  gentlemen.    The  magistrates  of  the  City  threw  open  their 
gates  and  joined  the  procession.     Four  regiments  of  militia' 
lined  the  way  up  Ludgate  Hill,  round  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral^ 
and  along  Cheapside.    The  streets,  the  balconies,  and  the  very 
housetops  were  crowded  with  gazers.    All  the  steeples  fjrom  the' 
Abbey  to  the  Tower  sent  forth  a  joyous  din.    The  proclamation 
was  repeated,  with  sound  of  trumpet,  in  front  of  the  Royal 
Exchange,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  citizens. 

In  the  evening  every  window  from  Whitechapel  to  Piccadilly 
was  lighted  up.  The  state  rooms  of  the  palace  were  thrown 
open,  and  were  filled  by  a  gorgeous  company  of  courtiersr 
desirouato  kisa  the  hands  of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  Whigs 
assembled  there,  flushed  with  victory  and  prosperity.  Ther^ 
Mncaula^,  History,  IV ^  1 
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CBAP.  were  among  them  some  who  might  be  pardoned  if  a  yindictive 
''*     feeling  mingled  with  their  joy.    The  most  deeply  injured  of  all 
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who  had  surviyed  the  evil  times  was  absent    Lady  Bussell, 

while  her  friends  were  crowding  the  galleries  of  Whitehall, 

remained  in  her  retreat,  thinking  of  one  who,  if  he  had  been 

still  living,  would  have  held  no  undistinguished  place  in  the 

ceremonies  of  that  great  day.    But  her  daughter,  who  had  a  few 

months  before  become  the  wife  of  Lord  Cavendish,  was  presented 

to  the  royal  pair  by  his  mother  the  Countess  of  Devonshire. 

A  letter  is  still  extant  in  which  the  young  lady  described  with 

great  vivacity  the  roar  of  the  populace,  the  blaze  in  the  streets, 

the  throng  in  the  presence  chamber,  the  beauty  of  Mary,  and 

the  expression  which  ennobled  and  softened  the  harsh  features 

of  William.    But  the  most  interesting  passage  is  that  in  which 

the  orphan  girl  avowed  the  stem  delight  with  which  she  had 

witnessed  the  tardy  punishment  of  l^er  father's  murderer.* 

Kejoi-  The  example  ofLondon  was  followed  by  the  provincial  towns. 

throvfh-  During  three  weeks  the  Gazettes  were  filled  with  accounts  of  the 

ui^*'  solemnities  by  which  the  public  joy  manifested  itself,  cavalcades 

of  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  processions  of  Sheriffs  and  Bailiffs  in 

scarlet  gowns,  musters  of  zealous  Protestants  with  orange  flags 

and  ribands,  salutes, bonfires,illuminations, music, balls, dinners, 

gutters  running  with  ale  and  conduits  spouting  claret** 

Kejoi-  Still  more  cordial  was  the  rejoicing  among  the  Dutch,  when 

HoiunS.  they  learned  that  the  first  minister  of  their  Commonwealth  had 

*  Letter  firom  Lady  Cavendish  to  Sylrla.  Lady  CaTendish,  like  moat 
of  fhe  eloTer  girla  of  that  generation,  had  Bendery**  romanoea  always  In 
her  head.  She  Is  Dorindat  her  oorrespondent,  anppoaed  to  be  her  «enaiB 
Jane  AlUngton,  is  SylTiat  William  if  Ormansor,  and  Mary  Phenixana. 
London  Gazette,  Feb.  14. 168|;  Narcissns  Lnttre1!*8  Diary.  Lnttrell**  Diary, 
tehlch  I  ahall  rery  often  quote.  Is  In  the  library  of  All  Bonis*  College*  I  am 
greatly  obliged  to  the  Warden  for  the  kindness  with  whieh  he  Allowed  nt 
aeeesa  to  thla  Talnable  manuscript. 
.  ^  **  Bee  the  London  Gasettes  of  February  and  Mareh  168},  and  Narclaaus 

LiittreU*s  Diary. 
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been  raised  to  a  throne.  On  the  very  day  of  his  aceesBion  he  chAf. 
had  written  to  assure  the  States  General  that  the  change  in  his  ^'^ 
situation  had  made  no  change  in  the  affection  which  he  bore  to 
his  native  land,  and  that  his  new  dignity  would,  he  hoped, 
enable  him  to  discharge  his  old  duties  more  efficiently  than  ever. 
That  oligarchical  party,  which  had  always  been  hostile  to  the 
doctrines  of  Calyin  and  to  the  House  of  Orange,  muttered 
faintly  that  His  Majesty  ought  to  resign  the  Stadtholdership. 
But  tXL  such  mutterings  were  drowned  by  the  acclamations  of 
a  people  proud  of  the  genius  and  success  of  their  great  country- 
man. A  day  ofthanksgiying  was  appointed.  In  all  the  cities  of 
the  SevenFiroTinces  the  public  joy  manifested  itself  by  festivities 
of  which  the  expense  was  chiefly  defrayed  by  voluntary  gifts. 
Every  class  assisted.  The  poorest  labourer  could  help  to  set 
up  an  areh  of  triumph,  or  to  bring  sedge  to  a  bonfire.  Bven 
the  ruinedHuguenots  of  France  could  contribute  the  aid  of  their 
ingenuity.  One  art  which  they  had  carried  with  them  into  banish- 
ment was  the  art  of  making  fireworks ;  and  they  now,  in  honour 
of  the  victorious  champion  of  their  faith,  lighted  up  the  canals  of 
Amsterdam  with  showers  of  splendid  constellations.* 

To  superficial  observers  it  might  well  seem  that  William  was, 
at  this  time,  one  of  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings.  He  was 
in  truth  one  of  the  most  anxious  and  unhappy.  He  well  knew 
that  the  difficulties  of  his  task  were  only  beginning.  Already 
that  dawn  which  had  lately  been  so  bright  was  overcast;  and 
many  signs  portended  a  dark  and  stonny  day. 

It  was  observed  that  two  important  classes  took  little  or  no  niseea- 
part  in  the  festivities  by  which,  all  over  England,  the  inaugura-  !he  eiVrgy 
tion  of  the  new  government  was  celebrated.   Very  seldom  coidd  ^jl  ^^* 
either  a  j^nest  or  a  soldier  be  seen  in  the  assemblages  which 

*  Wagenaar,  bcf.  Ha  qootea  the  proceadinga  of  the  Statea  of  tba  Snd 
of  Mareh,  1689*  London  Gasetta«  April  11.  1689;  Monthly  Mercniy  for 
Aprfl,  1689, 
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CB4P*,  gatiierecl  round  the  market  crosses  where  theO^ing  and  Queen  f 
-^~J^  were  proclaimed.    The  professional  pride  both  of  the  c]i(ig|^. 
and  of  the  army  had  been  deeply  wounded.    The  doctrine  of^ 
non-resistance  had  been  dear  to  the  Anglican  divines,    {t  was: 
their  distmgulshing  badge.    It  was  theup  favourite  theme.    |£, 
we  ar^  to  judge  by  that  portion  of  their  oratory  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  they  had  preached ;  about  the  duly  of^pasair^ 
obedience  at  least  as  often  and  as  zealously  as  about  the  Trinity 
or  the  Atonement*    Their  attachment  to  their  political  creed 
had  indeed  been  seyerely  tried,  and  had,  during  a  short  time^ 
wavered.    But  with  the  tyranny  of  James  the  bitter  feeling 
which  that  ^anny  had  excited  among  them  had  passed  away,. 
The  parson  of  a  parish  was  naturally  unwilling  to  joia^  ia. 
what  was  really  a  triumph  over  those  principles  which,  durii^ 
twenty  eight  years,  his  flock  had  heard  him  proelaim  oiv  ev^ry 
anniversary  of  the  Martyrdom  and  on  every  anniversary  of  the . 
Beatoration.  ^ 

The  soldiers,  too,  were  discontented.    Iliey  hated  Popery, 
indeed;  and  they  had  not  loved  the  banished  King.    But  they,> 
keenly  felt  that,  in  the  short  campaign  wjbich  had  decidedk^ 
the  fate  of  their  country,  theirs  had  been  an  inglorious  part. 
Forty  fipe  regiments,  a  regular  army  such  as  had  never  befbr^ 
marched  to  battle  under  the  royal  standard  of  England,  he^i 
retreated  precipitately  before  an  invader,  and  had  then,  without , 
a  struggle,   submitted  to  him.     That  great  force  had  been; 
absolutely  of  no  account  in  the  late  change,  had  done  notJ^ujig^ 
towards  keeping  William  out,  and  had  do^e  nothing  towfords 
bringing  him  in.    TheclowiSs,  who,  armed  with  pitdi$o]^f;aa4r 
mounted  on  carthorses,  had  straggled  in  the.traii^  of  Lovelace* 

*  *^I  may  be  positive  /*  nays  a  writer  who  hait  been  edfloateid  M  Wsat*^ 
minater  School,  **  where  I  heard  one  sermon  of  repentance,  faith,  and  the 
renewing  pf.t^e  Holy  Qhost,  I  beard  three, of  t^e  otiier;  and  *tii,^ril  to 
■ay  whether  Jesus  Christ  or  King  Charles  the  FlrsjL  wx^  otien6tm9a)499f^^ 
and  magnified.*    Bisset^s  Modem  Fanatiok,  1710.  *    < . ,         ,  ^4 
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or  Delamerie,  had  bdme  a  greater  part  in  the  Hevblutbh  cHXt». 
than  ihot^  splendid  household  troops,  whose  plumed  hats,  .^^^  *- 
embroidered  coats  j  and  curvetting  chargers  the  Londoners  had 
io  Often  se^n  with  admiration  in  Hyde  Park.'  The  nitortificatioh 
<^^ie  army  was  increased  by  the  taunts  of  the  foreigners,  taimts 
whi^  ndHier  orders  nor  punishments  could  entirely  restrain.* 
At  several  places  the  anger  which  a  brave  and  highspirited  body 
of  men  might,  in  such  circumstances,  be  expected  to  feel, 
•lio^ed  itself  in  an  alarming  manner.  A  battalion  which  iay 
ftt  Cirencester  put  out  the  bonfires,  huzzaed  for  King  James, 
and  drank  confusion  to  his  daughter  and  his  nephew.  The 
garrison  of  Plymouth  disturbed  the  rejoicings  of  the  Gouiity 
of  Cornwall:  blows  were  exchanged;  and  a  man  was  killed  in 
Ike  fray.** 

The  ill  humour  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  army  coidd  not  but  R««etion 
be  noticed  by  the  most  heedless;  for  the  dergy  and  the  army  fleiu^r!*' 
were  distinguished  from  other  classes  by  obvious  peculiarities  of 
garb.  '*Blfiiek  coats  and  red  coats ,"  said  a  vehement  Whig  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  "are  the  curses  of  the  nation.***^  But 
tiie  discontent  was  not  confined  to  the  black  coats  and  the  red 
eoats.  The  enthusiasm  with  which  men  of  all  classes  had  wel^ 
eomed  William  to  London  at  Christmas  had  greatly  abated  be^ 
fore  the  close  of  February.  The  new  king  had,  at  the  very  mo^^ 
inentat  which  his  fame  and  fortune  reached  the  highest  point, 
pre^Mcted  the  coming  reaction.  That  reaction  might,  indeed, 
have  been  predicted  by  a  liess  si^acious  observer  of  human  af^ 
fairs.  For  it  is  to  be  chiefly  ascribed  to  a  law  as  certain  as  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  succession  of  the  seasons  and  the  course 
ef  the  trade  winds.    It  is  the  nature  of  man  to  overrate  present 

•  Paris  Gazette  t  j!^'  ^  '  1689.  Orange  Gazette,  London,  Jan.  10.  16$|* 

••  Grey*»I>ebatea;  Howe*e  epeech;  Feb.  28.  Itf6|;  Bo8eawen*8  speech, 
March  I.;  Har^ssus  Lnttreirs  Diary,  Feb«  28~37. 
9*0  Grey*s  Debates;  Feb.  36.  168|. 
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CBAF.  evil,  and  to  underrate  present  good;  to  long  for  ^hat  he  hftf 
'''  -  not,  and  to  be  dissatisfied  with  what  he  has*  This  pjropensity^ 
as  it  appears  in  indiTiduals,  has  often  been  noticed  both  by 
laughing  and  by  weeping  philosophers.  It  was  a  flAyourito 
theme  of  Horace  and  of  Pascal,  of  Voltaire  and  of  Johnson^ 
To  its  influence  on  the  fate  of  great  communities  may  be 
ascribed  most  of  the  reyolutions  and  counterreTolutions  re- 
corded in  history.  A  hundred  generations  haye  elapsed  ainise 
the  first  great  national  emancipation,  of  which  an  account  hM 
come  down  to  us.  We  read  in  the  most  ancient  of  books  that  ^ 
people  bowed  to  the  dust  under  a  cruel  yoke,  scourged  to  toil 
by  hard  taskmasters,  not  supplied  with  straw,  yet  compelled  to 
fiu;nish  the  daily  tale  of  bricks,  became  sick  of  life,  and  raised 
such  a  cry  of  misery  as  pierced  the  heavens.  The  slaves  wer^ 
wonderfully  set  free:  at  the  moment  of  their  liberation  they 
raised  a  song  of  gratitude  and  triumph:  but,  in  a  few  hours, 
they  began  to  regret  their  slavery,  and  to  murmur  against  the 
leader  who  had  decoyed  them  away  firom  the  savcHiry  fare  of  the 
house  of  bondage  to  the  dreary  waste  which  still  separated  them 
from  the  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  Since  that  time  the 
history  of  every  great  deliverer  has  been  the  history  of  Moses 
retold.  Down  to  the  present  hour  rejoicings  like  those  on  the 
shore  of  the  Bed  Sea  have  ever  been  speedily  followed  by  mur* 
murings  like  those  at  the  Waters  of  Strife.*  The  most  just  and 
salutary  revolution  must  produce  much  sufiering.  'Die  most 
just  and  salutary  revolution  cannot  produce  all  Uie  good  thai 
had  been  expected  from  it  by  men  of  uninstructed  minds  and 
sanguine  tempers.  Even  the  wisest  cannot ,  while  it  is  still  re- 
cent, weigh  quite  fairly  the  evils  which  it  has  caused  against 

*  This  Ulnitratioit  Is  repeated  to  latiety  in  lennoM  and  pamphlets  of 
th*  tim«  of  WiUiam  the  Third.  There  is  a  poor  imitation  of  Absatoni  and 
Ahitophel  entiUed  the  Mormnrers.  William  is  Moses;  Corah,  Dathaa  and 
Abiram,  nonjaring  Bishops;  Balaam,  I  think,  Drydtns  and  Phlnehas 
Bhrewsbnry. 
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the  ^rils  which  it  has  removed.  For  the  evils  which  it  has  chap. 
OMued  are  felt:  and  the  evils  which  it  has  removed  are  felt  no  ■ 'jl-  ■ 
longer. 

Thus  it  was  now  in  England.  The  public  was ,  as  it  always 
is  durixi^  the  cold  fits  which  follow  its  hot  fits,  sullen,  hard  to 
please,  dissatisfied  with  itself ,  dissatisfied  with  those  who  had 
lately  be«i  its  favourites.  The  truce  between  the  two  great 
parties  was  at  an  eAd.  Separated  by  the  memory  of  all  that  had 
been  done  and  suffered  during  a  conflict  of  half  a  century,  they 
had  been,  during  a  few  months,  united  by  a  common  danger. 
But  the  danger  was  over:  the  union  was  dissolved;  and  the  old 
animosity  broke  forth  again  in  ail  its  strength. 

V  James  had,  during  the  last  year  of  his  reign,  been  even  Temper 
more  hated  by  the  Tories  than  by  the  Whigs ;  and  not  without  Toru*. 
CAUse:  for  to  the  Whigs  he  was  only  an  enemy;  and  to  the 
Tories  he  had  been  a  faithless  and  thankless  friend.  But  the 
okL  royalist  feelmg,  which  had  seemed  to  be  extinct  in  the  time 
of  his  lawless  domination,  had  been  partially  revived  by  his 
misfortunes.  Many  lords  and  gentlemen,  who  had,  in  Decem- 
ber, taken  arms  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  Free  Parliament, 
muttered,  two  months  later^  that  they  had  been  drawn  in;  thjst 
they  had  trusted  too  much  to  His  Highnesses  Declaration ;  that 
they  had  giv^i  him  credit  for  a  disinterestedness  which ,  it  now 
i^peared,  was  not  in  his  nature.  They  had  meant  to  put  on 
Kmg  James,  for  his  own  good,  some  gentle  force,  to  punish 
the  Jesuits  and  renegades  who  had  misled  him,  to  obtain  from 
him  some  guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
institutions  of  the  realm,  but  not  to  uncrown  and  banish  him. 
Forhismal-administration,  gross  as  it  had  been,  excuses  were 
found.  Was  it  strange  that,  driven  from  his  native  land,  while 
still  a  boy,  by  rebels  who  were  a  disgrace  to  the  Protestant 
name ,  and  forced  to  pass  his  youth  in  countries  where  the  Ho- 
man  Catholic  reHgion  was  established,  he  should  have  been 
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CHAP,  captiyated  by  that  most  attractlTe  of  all  superstitions?  Was  It 
•  ^1  strange  that,  persecuted  and  calumniated  as  he  had  been  by  an 
implacable  faction,  his  disposition  should  haye  become  sterner 
and  more  seyere  than  it  had  once  been  thought,  and  that,  when 
those  who  had  tried  to  blast  his  honour  and  to  rob  hhn  of  his 
birthright  were  at  length  in  Ms  power,  he  should  not  haye  su^ 
iksientiy  tempered  justice  with  mercy?  As  to  the  worst  charge 
which  had  been  brought  agamst  him,  the  charge  of  trying  to 
cheat  his  daughters  out  of  their  inheritance  by  fathering  a  sup- 
posititious child,  on  what  grounds  did  it  rest?  Merely  on  sUght 
circmnstances,  such  as  might  well  be  imputed  to  accident,  or  to 
that  imprudence  which  was  but  too  much  in  harmony  with  hia 
character.  Did  eyer  the  most  stupid  country  justice  put  a  boy 
in  the  stocks  without  requiring  stronger  eyidence  than  that  oa 
which  the  English  people  had  pronounced  their  King  guilty  of 
the  basest  and  most  odious  of  all  frauds?  Some  great  fsulta  he 
had  doubtless  committed:  nothing  could  be  more  just  or  con- 
stitutional than  that  for  those  faults  his  adyisars  and  toob 
should  be  called  to  a  seyere  reckoning;  nor  did  any  of  those 
adyisers  and  tools  more  richly  deserye  punishment  than  the 
Houndhead  sectaries  whose  adulation  had  encouraged  him  to 
persist  in  the  fatal  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power.  It  was  a 
fundamental  law  of  the  land  that  the  King  could  do  no  wrong, 
and  that,  if  wrong  were  done  by  his  authority,  his  counseOort 
and  agents  were  responsible.  That  great  rule,  essential  to  our 
polity,  was  now  inyerted.  The  sycophants,  who  were  legally 
punishable,  enjoyed  impunity:  the  King,  who  was  not  legally 
punishable,  was  punished  wilh  merciless  seyerity.  Was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Cayaliers  of  England,  the  sons  of  the  warriors  who 
had  fought  under  Kupert,  not  to  feel  bitter  sorrow  and  indigna^ 
tbn  when  they  reflected  on  the  fate  of  their  rightfiil  Uege  lord, 
the  heir  of  a  long  line  of  princes,  lately  enthroned  in  splendour 
at  Whitehall,  now  an  exik,  a  suppliant,  a  mendicant?    His 
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eakmities  had  been  greater  than  even  those  of  the  Bkssed  Mar-  goap^ 
tyr  firom  whom  he  ^rang.  The  father  had  been  slain  by  avowed  • 
and  mortal  foes:  the  nun  of  the  son  had  been  the  work  of  his 
own  children.  Surely  the  punishment,  even  if  deserved,  should 
liave  been  inflicted  by  other  hands.  And  was  it  altc^ether  de- 
served? Had  not  the  unhappy  man  been  rather  weak  and  rash 
than  wi(^ed?  Had  he  not  some  of  the  qualities  of  an  ^Lcellent 
prinee?  His  abilities  were  eertainly  not  of  a  high  order:  but 
he  was  diligent:  he  was  thrifty:  he  had  fought  bravely:  he  had 
been  his  own  minister  for  maritime  affairs,  and  had,  in  that 
capacity,  acquitted  himself  respectably:  he  had,  till  his  spiri- 
tual giudes  obtained  a  fatal  ascendency  over  his  mind ,  been  re* 
garded  as  a  man  of  strict  justice;  and,  to  the  last,  when  he 
was  not  misled  by  them,  he  generally  spoke  truth  and  dealt 
fairly.  With  so  many  virtues  he  might,  if  he  had  been  a  Pro- 
testant)  nay,  ifhe  had  been  a  mediate  Boman  Catholic,  have 
had  a  prosperous  and  glorious  reign.  Perhaps  it  might  not  be 
too  late  for  him  to  retrieve  his  errors.  It  was  difficult  to  believe 
that  he  could  be  so  dull  and  perverse  as  not  to  have  profited  by 
the  terrible  discipline  which  he  had  recently  undergone;  and, 
if  that  discipline  had  produced  the  eflects  which  might  reason- 
ably be  expected  from  it ,  England  might  still  enjoy,  under  her 
legitimate  ruler,  a  larger  measure  of  happiness  and  tranquillity 
than  she  could  expect  from  the  administration  of  the  best  and 
ablest  usurper. 

We  should  do  great  injustice  to  those  who  held  this  lan- 
guage, if  we  supposed  that  they  had,  as  a  body,  ceased  to 
regard  Popery  and  despotism  with  abhorrence.  Some  zealots 
might  indeed  be  found  who  could  not  bear  the  thought  of 
imposing  conditions  on  their  King,  and  who  were  ready  to 
recall  him  without  the  smallest  assurance  that  the  Declaration 
of  indulgence  should  not  be  instantly  republished,  that  the 
High  Commission  should  not  be  instantly  revived,  that  Petre 
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CHAP,  should  not  be  again  seated  at  the  Council  Board,  and  that  the 
^  '     fellows  of  Magdalene  should  not  again  be  ejected.    But  the. 


number  of  these  men  was  smalL  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  those  Royalists,  who,  if  James  would  have  acknow- 
ledged his  mistakes  and  promised  to  observe  the  laws,  were 
ready  to  rally  roimd  him,  was  very  large.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact  that  two  able  and  experienced  statesmen,  who  had  borne  m 
chief  part  in  the  Bevolution,  frankly  acknowledged,  a  few 
days  after  the  Kerolution  had  been  accomplished,  their  appro* 
hension  that  a  Restoration  was  close  at  hand.  "  If  King  James 
were  a  Protestant,"  said  Halifax  to  Reresby,  *'we  could  not 
keep  him  out  four  months."  '*  If  King  James,"  said  Danby  ta 
the  same  person  about  the  same  time,  ''would  but  give  the 
country  some  satisfaction  about  religion,  which  he  might  easily 
do,  it  would  be  very  hard  to  make  head  against  him."*  Happily 
lor  En^and,  James  was,  as  usual,  his  own  worst  enemy.  No 
word  indicating  that  he  took  blame  to  himself  on  account  of  the 
past,  or  that  he  intended  to  goyem  constitutionally  for  the 
fiiture,  could  be  extracted  from  him.  Every  lett^^  every 
rumour,  that  found  its  way  from  Saint  Qermains  to  England 
made  men  of  sense  fear  that,  if ,  in  his  present  temper,  ^ 
should  be  restored  to  power,  the  second  tyranny  would  be 
worse  than  the  first.  Thus  the  Toriei,  as  a  body,  wore  forced 
to  admit,  yery  unwillingly,  that  there  was,  at  that  moment 
no  choice  but  between  William  and  public  ruin.  They  there- 
fore, vrathout  altogether  relinquishing  the  hope  that  he  who 
was  King  by  right  might  at  some  friture  time  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  reason,  and  without  feeling  any  thing  like  loyalty 
towards  him  who  was  King  in  possession ,.  discontentedly 
endured  the  new  goyemment. 
Tenper  It  may  be  doubted  whether  that  government  was  not, 
ymwi    during  the  first  months  of  its  existence,  in  more  danger  from 
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Mie  afleoti<m  of  the  Whigs  than  from  the  disaffection  of  the  chap. 
Tories..  Enmity  can  hardly  be  moie  annoying  than  querulous,  ,^  - 
Jealous  y  ocaoting  fondness;  and  such  was  the  fondness  irhidi 
the  Whigs  felt  for  the  SoTereign  of  their  choice.  They  were 
kmd  in  his  praise.  They  were  ready  to  support  him  with  purse 
and  sword  against  foreign  and  domestic  foes.  But  their  attach- 
ment to  him  was  of  a  peculiar  kind.  Loyalty  such  as  had 
animated  the  gallant  gentlemen  who  fought  for  Charles  the 
First,  loyalty  such  as  had  rescued  Charles  the  Second  from 
tiie  fearlbl  dangers  and  difficulties  caused  by  twenty  years  of 
maladministration,  was  not  a  sentiment  to  which  the  doctrines 
of  Milton  and  Sidney  were  fayourable;  nor  was  it  a  sentiment 
which  a  prince,  just  raised  to  power  by  a  rebellion,  could  hope 
to  inspire.  The  Whig  theory  of  goyemment  is  that  kings  exist 
fi»r  the  pec^e ,  and  not  the  people  for  the  kings ;  that  the  right 
of  a  king  is  divine  in  no  other  sense  than  that  in  which  the  right 
of  a  member  of  parliament,  of  a  judge,  of  a  juryman,  of  a 
mayor,  of  a  headborough,  is  divine;  that,  while  the  chief 
magistrate  governs  according  to  law,  he  ought  to  be  obeyed 
and  reverenced;  that,  when  he  violates  the  law,  he  ought  to 
be  withstood;  and  that,  when  he  violates  the  law  grossly, 
systematically  and  pertinaciously,  he  ought  to  be  deposed.  On 
the  truth  of  l^ese  prindples  depended  the  justice  of  William's 
title  to  the  throne.  It  is  obvious  that  the  relation  between 
subjects  who  held  these  principles,  and  a  ruler  whose  accession 
had  been  the  triumph  of  these  principles,  must  have  been 
altogether  differeiU  from  the  relation  which  had  subsisted 
between  the  Stuarts  and  the  Cavaliers.  The  Whigs  loved 
William  indeed:  but  they  loved  him  not  as  a  King,  but  as  a 
party  leader;  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  their 
enthusiasm  would  cool  fast  if  he  should  refuse  to  be  the  mere 
ieader  of  their  party,  and  should  attempt  to  be  King  of  the 
whold  natioii*    What  they  expected  from  him  in  return  for  their 
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o6ai».  devotioA  to  his  cause  was  that  he  should  be  one.  of  themselves^' 
^  *     a  stanch  and  ardent  Whig;  tiiat  he  should  show  favour  to-nona 
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but  Whigs;  that  he  shoidd  make  all  tiie  old  grudgeaof  the. 
Whigs  his  own ;  and  there  was  but  too  much  reason  to  appre-. 
hend  that,  if  he  disappointed  this  expectation,  the  only  sectioa 
of  the  community  which  was  zealous  in  hi&^cause  would  ba 
estranged  from  him.  * 

Such  were  the  difficulties  by  which «  at  the  moment  of  him 
^ev&tion,  he  found  himself  beset  Where  there  was  a  good 
path  he  had  seldom  failed  to  choose  it.  But  now  he  had  only  a 
ehoice  among  paths  ev^  one  of  which  seemed  likely  to  lead  to 
destaruction*  From  one  faction  he  could  hope  for  no  cordial 
support  The  cordial  support  of  the  other  faction  he  could 
retain  only  by  becoming  himself  the  most  factious  man  in  hia 
kingdom,  a  Shaftesbury  on  the  throne.  If  he  persecuted  the 
Tories ,  their  sulkiness  would  infallibly  be  turned  into  fury.  If 
he  showed  favour  to  the  Tories ,  it  was  by  no  means  certain  that 
he  would  gain  their  goodwill;  and  it  was  but  too  probable  that 
he  mig^t  lose  his  hold  on  the  hearts  of  the  Whigs.  Something 
however  he  must  do;  something  he  must  risk:  a  Fiivy  Council 
must  be  sworn  in:  all  the  great  offices,  political  and  judkial^ 
must  be  filled.  It  was  impossible  to  make  an  arrangement  that 
would  please  every  body,  and  difficult  to  make  an  arrangement 
that  would  please  any  body;  but  an  arrangement  most  be 
made. 

Niniate-        What  is  uow  Called  a  ministry  he  did  not  think  of  forming. 

nngV'    Indeed  what  is  now  called  a  ministry  was  never  known  in  £n^ 
land  till  he  had  been  some  years  on  the  throne.    Under  tho 

*  Here,  and  in  many  other  places,  I  abstain  from  citing  antborities, 
becaaie  my  anthoritlei  are  too  nameroni  to  cite.  My  notlona  of  tb«  temper 
and  relatiye  position  of  political  and  religious  parties  In  the  reiga  of 
WUllam  the  Third,  have  been  derived,  not  firom  any  single  work,  bnt  from 
thonsands  of  forgotten  traetn,  sermons,  and  satires;  in  fact,  from  a  whole 
Uteratore  which  is  moaldering  in  old  iibrarle««  , 
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iPlaatageneti,  the  Tudon,  and  tbe  Stuarts,  tl&ere  had  bean  cm* 
muuitera;  but  there  had  been  no  ministry.    The  servants  of  the  ^-j^g^ 
Qtown  were  not,  as  now,  bound  in  frankpledge  for  each  other. 
They  were  not  expected  to  be  of  the  same  opinion  eren  on  ques- 
tions of  the  gravest  importance.    Often  they  were  politically 
^ad  peiBonally  hostile  to  each  other,  and  made  no  secret  of 
their  hostility.    It  was  not  yet  felt  to  be  inconvenient  or  un^. 
^mly  that  they  should  accuse  each  other  of  high  crimes, >  and 
demand  each  other^s  heads.    No  man  had  been  more  active  hn 
the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Clarendon  Hian 
Coventry,  who  was  a  Commissioner  of  the  Treasury.    NamajS: 
had  b^en  more  active  in  the  impeachment  of  the  Lord  TreiMBUiev 
Pai^y  than  Winnington,  who  was  Solicitor  OenoraL    Among 
t|ie  members  of  the  Government  there  was  only  one  point  of 
union,  their  common  head,  the  Sovereign.    The  nation  con- 
sidered him  as  the  proper  chief  of  the  administration,  and 
blamed  him  severely  if  he  delegated  his  high  functions  to  any 
subject    Clarendon  has  told  us  that  nothing  was  so  hateiul  to^ 
the  Englishmen  of  his  time  as  a  Prime  Mnister.    They  would* 
rather,  he  said,  be  subject  to  an  usurper  like  Oliver,  who  was; 
first  magistrate  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  than  to  a  le^timate  ^ 
E4n|g  who  referred  them  to  a  Grand  Vizier.  One  of  the  chief  ao-  ^ 
cusations  which  the  country  party  had  brought  agiunst  Charles* 
the  Second  was  that  he  was  too  indolent  and  too  fond  of  plea-x 
sure  to  examine  with  care  the  balance  she^  of  public  accoim?T 
tants  apd  the  inventories  of  military  stcwes.    James,  when^he, 
came  to  the  crown,  had  determined  to  appoint  no  Lord  "Bigh, 
Admiral  or  Board  of  Admiralty,  and  to  keep  the  oitire  direo*-. 
tion  of  maritime  affairs  in  his  own  hands ;  and  this  anrangement,,^ 
which  would  now  be  thought  by  men  of  all  parties  unoonstitu-  ^ 
Honal  and  pernicious  in  the  highest  degree ,  was  then  generally ' 
applauded  even  by  people  who  were  not  inclined  to  see  his  con*    . 
dupt  in  li.flsyourable  light    How  con^tely  the  relati^win 
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CRAP,  which  the  King  stood  to  his  Pariiament  and  to  hu  ministers  had 
^''     been  altered  by  the  KeTolution  was  not  at  first  understood  eyen 
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by  the  most  enlightened  statesmen.  It  was  nniTersally  sup- 
posed that  the  government  would,  as  in  time  past,  be  con- 
ducted by  functionaries  independent  of  each  other,  and  that 
'^lliam  would  exercise  a  general  superintendence  oyer  them 
all.  It  was  also  fully  expected  that  a  prince  of  William's  capa- 
city and  experience  would  transact  much  important  business 
without  having  recourse  to  any  adviser. 
William        There  were  therefore  no  complaints  when  it  was  understood 

his  OWB 

miBiiur  that  he  had  reserved  to  himself  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs. 
e1gB?r^  This  was  indeed  scarcely  matter  of  choice:  for,  with  the  single 
f«in.  exception  of  Sir  William  Temple,  whom  nothing  would  induce 
to  quit  his  retreat  for  public  life,  there  was  no  Englishman  who 
had  proved  himself  capable  of  conducting  an  important  nego- 
tiation with  foreign  powers  to  asuccessftil  and  honourable  issue. 
Many  years  had  elapsed  since  England  had  interfered  with 
weight  and  dignity  in  the  affairs  of  the  great  commonwealth  of 
nations.  The  attention  of  the  ablest  English  politicians  had 
long  been  almost  exclusively  occupied  by  disputes  concerning 
the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  their  own  country. 
The  contests  about  the  Popish  Plot  and  the  Exclusion  Bill,  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  and  the  Test  Act,  had  produced  an  abun- 
dance, it  might  almost  be  said  a  glut,  of  those  talents  which 
raise  men  to  eminence  in  societies  torn  by  internal  factions. 
All  the  Continent  could  not  show  such  skilfUl  and  wary  leaders 
of  parties,  such  dexterous  parliamentary  tacticians,  such  ready 
and  eloquent  debaters,  as  were  assembled  at  Westminster.  But 
a  very  different  training  was  necessary  to  form  a  great  minister 
for  foreign  affairs;  and  the  Revolution  had  on  a  sudden  placed 
England  in  a  situation  in  which  the  services  of  a  great  minister 
for  foreign  affairs  were  indispensable  to  her. 

William  was  admirably  qualified  to  supply  that  in  which  the  ' 
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most  accomplished  statennen  of  his  kmgdom  were  'deficient  ciiA». 
He  had  long  been  preeminently  distinguished  as  a  negotiator,  -"j^  ■ 
He  was  the  author  and  the  soul  of  the  European  coalition 
against  the  French  ascendency.  The  clue,  without  which  it  was 
perilous  to  enter  the  vast  and  intricate  maze  of  Continental  poH- 
tics,  was  in  his  hands.  His  English  counsellors,  therefore, 
however  able  and  active,  seldom,  during  his  reign,  Tentured  to 
meddle  with  that  part  of  the  public  business  which  he  had  taken 
as  his  peculiar  province.* 

The  internal  govemment  of  England  could  be  oanried  on 
only  by  the  advice  and  agency  of  English  ministers^  Those 
ministers  'William  selected  in  such  a  manner  as  showed  that  he 
was  determined  not  to  proscribe  any  set  of  men  who  were  will- 
ing to  support  his  throne.  On  the  day  after  the  crown  had  been 
presented  to  him  in  the  Banqueting  House,  the  Privy  Council 
was  sworn  in.  Most  of  the  Councillors  were  Whigs;  but  the 
names  of  several  eminent  Tories  appeared  in  the  list**  The 
four  highest  offices  in  the  state  were  assigned  to  four  noblemen, 
the  representatives  of  four  classes  of  politicians. 

In  practical  ability  and  official  experience  Danby  had  no  oanby. 
superior  among  his  contemporaries.  To  the  gratitude  of  the 
new  Sovereigns  he  had  a  strong  claim ;  for  it  was  by  his  dexterity 
that  their  marriage  had  been  brought  about  in  spite  of  difficul- 
ties which  had  seemed  insuperable.  The  enmity  which  he  had 
always  borne  to  France  was  a  scarcely  less  powerful  recommen- 
dation. He  had  signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  had 
excited  and  directed  the  northern  insurrection,  and  had,  in  the 
Convention,  exerted  all  his  influence  and  eloquence  in  opposi- 

': 
*  The  following  paaiage  In  a  tract  of  that  time  expreuea  the  general 
opinion.  **He  haa  better  knowledge  of  foreign  afTaira  than  we  hare;  hot 
in  £ngliah  tMialneaa  It  ii  no  dlahonoar  to  him  to  b«  told  hie  relation  to  Oi, 
the  natore  of  Itf  and  what  la  fit  for  him  to  do.**  —  An  Honaat  Oommoner*a 
Bpeeeh. 

**  London  Gaiette,  Feb.  18.  1$8|. 
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QttA^.  tion  to  Ihe  sdbeme  of  Regency.  Yet  the  Whigs  regarded  him 
^  ^'  with  uneoi^iierable  distrust  and  arersion.  They  could  not 
forget  that  he  had,  in  evil  da3rs,  been  the  first  minister  of  the 
«tate,  the  head  of  the  CayaHers,  the  champion  of  prerogatife, 
the  pei^editor  of  dissenters.-  Eyen  in  becoming  a  rebel,  he  had 
not  oeasidd  to  be  a  Tory.  If  he  had  drawn  the  sword  against  the 
drown,  he  had  cfarawn  it  only  in  defence  of  the  Church.  If  he 
liad,  in  the  Convention ,  done  good  by  opposing  the  sch^ne  of 
Kegency,  he  had  done  harm  by  obstinately  maintaining  liiat 
Hhe  throne  wais  not  vacant,  and  that  the  Estates  had  no  right  to 
'determine  who  i^ould  fill  it  The  Whigs  were  therefbre  of 
«>|>hiion  ^diat  he  ought  to  think  himself  amply  rewarded  for  his 
vecent  merits  by  being  suffered  to  escape  ihe  punishment  of 
those  offences  for  which  he  had  been  impeached  ten  years 
belbre.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  estimated  his  own  i^ilides  and 
tervioes,  which  were  doubtless  connderable,  at  their^di  value, 
and  thought  himself  entitled  to  the  great  place  of  Lord  SQgh 
Treasurer,  wMch  he  had  formerly  held.  But  he  was  disap- 
pointed. William,  on  principle,  thought  it  desirable  to  divide 
tJie  po^er  and  patronage  of  the  Treasury  among  several  Com- 
missioners. He  was  the  first  English  King  who  never,  firom 
the  begimiing  to  the  end  of  his  reign ,  trusted  the  white  staff  in 
the  hands  of  a  lungle  subject.  Danby  was  offered  his  choicie 
between  the  Presidency  of  the  Council  and  a  SecretarysMp  of 
State.  He  sullenly  accepted  the  Presidency,  and,  while  the 
Whigs  murmured  at  seeing  him  placed  so  high,  hardly  at- 
tetinpted  to  conceal  his  anger  at  not  having  been  placed 
higher.*  I 

VaUfax.         Halifax,  the  most  illustrious  man  of  that  small  party  which 

boasted  that  it  kept  the  balance  even  between  Whigs  and  1 

Tories,  took  charge  of  the  Privy  Seal,  and  continued  to  be 

•  London  Gusette ,  Feb.  18.  168|;  Sir  J.  Beiretbyii  MteOKAm* 
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Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords.*  He  had  been  foremost  m  chap. 
strictly  legal  opposition  to  the  late  Goyemment,  and  had 
spoken  and  imtten  with  great  ability  against  the  dispensing 
power:  but  he  had  refused  to  know  any  thing  about  the  design 
of  inyasion:  he  had  laboured,  eyen  when  the  Dutch  were  in  full 
inarch  towards  London,  to  effect  a  reconciliation;  and  he  had 
neyer  deserted  James  till  James  had  deserted  the  throne.  But, 
from  the  moment  of  that  shameful  flight,  the  sagacious  Trim- 
mer, conyinced  that  compromise  was  thenceforth  impossible, 
had  taken  a  decided  part  He  had  distinguished  himself  pre- 
eminently in  the  Conyention:  nor  was  it  without  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety that  he  had  been  appointed  to  the  honourable  office 
of  tendering  the  crown ,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Estates  of  Eng- 
land, to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange ;  for  our  Reyolution, 
fts  far  as  it  can  be  sud  to  bear  the  character  of  any  single  mind, 
assuredly  bears  the  character  of  the  large  yet  cautious  mind 
of  Halifax.  The  Whigs,  however,  were  not  in  a  temper  to 
accept  a  recent  service  as  an  atonement  for  an  old  offence;  and 
the  offence  of  Halifax  had  been  graye  indeed.  He  had  long 
before  been  conspicuous  in  their  front  rank  during  a  hard  fight 
for  liberty.  When  they  were  at  length  yictorious,  when  it 
teemed  that  Whitehall  was  at  their  mercy,  when  they  had  a 
near  prospect  of  dominion  and  revenge,  he  had  changed  sides; 
and  fortone  had  changed  sides  vdth  him.  la  the  great  debate 
on  the  Exclusion  Bill,  his  eloquence  had  struck  them  dumb, 
and  had  put  new  life  into  the  inert  and  desponding  party  of  the 
Court  It  was  true  that,  though  he  had  left  them  in  the  day 
of  their  insolent  prosperity,  he  had  returned  to  them  in  the  day 
of  their  distress.  But,  now  that  their  distress  was  oyer,  they 
forgot  that  he  had  returned  to  them ,  andxemembered  only  that 
he  had  leftihem.** 

• 

*  London  Gazette ,  Feb*  18.  168^;  Lor4t*  Jonmals. 
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CBAv,  The  veiation  tnth  which  they  saw  Danby  preBiding  in  th6' 
^^^'  Council,  and  Halifax  bearing  the  Privy  Seal,  was  n6t  diminished 
Notuog-  by  the  news  that  Nottingham  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State. 
Some  of  those  zealous  churchmen  who  had  never  ceased  to  pro- 
fess the  doctrine  of  nonresistance ,  who  thought  the  Kevolution 
unjustifiable ,  who  had  voted  for  a  Eegency,  and  who  had  to  the 
last  maintained  that  the  English  throne  could  never  be  one 
moment  vacant,  yet  conceived  it  to  be  their  duty  to  submit  to 
the  decision  of  the  Convention.  They  had  not,  they  said,  rebelled 
against  James.  They  had  not  selected  William.  But,  now  that 
they  saw  on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  whom  they  never  would 
have  placed  there,  they  were  of  opinion  that  no  law,  divine  or 
human,  bound  them  to  carry  the  contest  fiurther.  They  thought 
that  they  found,  both  in  the  Bible  and  in  the  Statute  BodLy 
directions  Which  could  not  be  misunderstood.  The  Bible  enjoins 
obedience  to  the  powers  that  be.  The  Statute  Book  contains 
an  act  providing  that  no  subject  shall  b6  dieemed  a  wrohgdo<sr 
for  adhering  to  the  King  in  possessioii.  ''On  these  grounds 
many,  who  had  not  concurred  in  setting  up  the  new  govern- 
mieht,  believed  that  they  might  give  it  their  support  without 
offence  to  God  or  man.  One  of  tiie  most  eminent  politicians 
of  this  school  was  Nottingham.  At  his  instance  the  Convention 
had,  before  the  throne  was  filled,  made  such  changes  in  the 
oath  of  allegiance  as  enabled  him  and  those  who  agreed  With 
bim  to  take  that  oath  without  scruple.  ''My  principles,**  he 
said,  "do  not  permit  me  to  bear  any  part  in  making  a  Kiiig. 
But  when  a  King  has  been  made ,  my  principles  bind  me  to  pay 
him  an  obedience  more  strict  than  he  can  expect  from  those 
who  have  made  him."  He  now,  to  the  surprise  of  some  of  those 
who  most  esteemed  him,  consented  to  sit  in  the  council,  and  to 
accept  the  seals  of  Secretary.  IVllliam  doubtless  hoped  that 
this  appointment  would  be  considered  by  the  clergy  and.  the 
Tory  country  gentlemen  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  no  evil 
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was  meditated  against  the  Church.    Even  B'umel,  idio  at  a  cba»« 
later  period  felt  a  strong  antipathy  to  Nottingham,  owned,  in  -  ^^^^^ 
fiome  memoirs  written  soon  after  the  Revolution ,  that  the  King 
had  judged  weQ,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  Tory  Secretary, 
honestly  exerted  in  support  of  the  new  Sovereigns,  had  saved 
England  from  great  calamities.* 

The  other  Secretary  was  Shrewsbury.**  No  man  so  young  shrews- 
had  within  living  memory  occupied  so  high  a  post  in  the  govern-  ^^^' 
ment.  He  had  but  just  completed  his  twenty  eighth  year.  No- 
body, however,  except  the  solemn  formalists  at  the  Spanish 
embassy,  thought  his  youth  an  objection  to  his  promotion.*** 
He  had  already  secured  for  himself  a  place  in  history  by  tho 
"conspicuous  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  deliverance  of  his 
coimtry.  His  talents,  his  accomplishments,  his gTacefbl  man^ 
'tiers;  his  bland  temper, 'made  hhn  jgeneraUy  popular.  By  th^ 
Whig;s  especially  he  was  almost  adored.  None  suspected  that, 
with  many  great  and  many  amiable  qualities,  he  had  such  faults 
both  of  head  and  o£  heart  as  would  make  the  rest  of  a  life  which 

«  These  memoirs  will  be  fonnd  in  a  manascrlpt  Tolame,  which  Is  part  ~ 

of  the  Harleian  Collection,  and  is  nambered  6584.  They  are,  in  fact,  the 
first  outlines  of  a  great  part  of  Barnet*s  History  of  His  Own  Times.  The 
dates  at  which  the  different  portions  of  this  most  curious  and  Interesting 
book  were  composed  are  marlsed.  Almost  the  whole. was  writ^n  before 
the  death  of  Mary.  Barnet  did  not  begin  to  prepare  his  History  of  William*s 
reign  for  the  press  till  ten  years  later.  By  that  time  his  opinions,  botii  Of 
men  and  of  things ,  had  andergone  great  changes.  The  valne  of  the  roif  gl^ 
draught  is  therefore  very  great:  for  it  contains  some  facts. which  he  after-, 
wards  thought  it  advisable  to  suppress ,  and-  some  judgments  whldh  he 
afterwards  saw  caose  to  alter.  I  must  own  that  I  generally  like  his  first 
thoughts  best.  Whenever  his  History  is  reprinted,  it  ought  to  be  carefully 
collated  with  this  volume. 

When  I  refer  to  the  Bnmet  MS.  Harl.  0584,  I  wish  the  reader  to  under-* 
stand  that  the  MS.  contains  something  which  is  not  to  be  fp^d  in  tha. 
History. 

As  to  lTottinghani*s  appointment,  see  Blimet,  ii.*8;  the  Xiondon  Ga« 
cette  of  March  7.  168|;  and  Clarendon's  Diary  of  Feb.  15. 
*«  London  Gazette,  Feb.  18.  168|. 
•««  Don  Pedro  de  Bonqnillo  maices  this  obJectioQ« 

2* 
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CHAP,  had  opened  under  the  fairest  auspices  burdensome  to  himself 

■  j^     and  ahnost  useless  to  his  country. 

TheBoard      The  naval  administration  and  the  financial  administration 

riitjf '"^'  were  confided  to  Boards.  Herbert  was  First  Commissioner 
of  the  Admiralty.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  g^ven  up  wealth  and 
dignities  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  retain  them  with 
honour  and  with  a  good  conscience.  He  had  carried  the  me- 
morable inyitation  to  the  Hague.  He  had  commanded  the 
Dutch  fleet  during  the  Toyage  firom  Helyoetsluys  to  Torbay. 
Bm  character  for  courage  and  professional  skill  stood  high. 
That  he  had  had  his  foUies  and  Tices  was  well  known.  But  his 
recent  conduct  in  the  time  of  severe  trial  had  atoned  for  all,  and 
seemed  to  warrant  the  hope  that  his  future  career  would  be 
glorious.  Among  the  commissioners  who  sate  with  him  at  the 
Admiralty  were  two  distinguished  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  William  Sacheyerell,  a  veteran  Whig,  who  had 
great  authority  in  his  party,  and  Sir  John  Lowther,  an  honest 
and  very  moderate  Tory,  who  in  fortune  and  parliamentary  in- 
terest was  among  the  first  of  the  English  gentry.* 

TbeBoard      Mordauut.  ouo  of  the  most  yehement  of  the  Whigs,  was 

of  Tr6a"  v»   ' 

raiy.  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Treasury;  why,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
l£s  romantic  courage,  his  flighty  wit,  his  eccentric  inyention, 
his  love  of  desperate  risks  and  startling  effects,  were  not 
qualities  likely  to  be  of  much  use  to  him  in  financial  calculations 
and  negotiations.  Delamere ,  a  more  yehement  Whig ,  if  pos- 
sible j-  than  Mordaunt,  sate  second  at  the  board,  and  waa 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  Two  Whig  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  in  the  Conunission,  Sir  Henry  Capel,  brother 
of  that  Earl  of  Essex  who  died  by  his  own  hand  in  the  Tower, 
and  Bichard  Hampden,  son  of  the  great  leader  of  the  Long 
Parliammit.    But  the  Commissioner  on  whom  the  chief  weight 

*  London  GMttto,  Maicb  11*  16S|. 
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of  business  lay  was  Qodolphin.  This  man,  taciturn,  clear-  chap. 
minded,  laborious,  inoffensive,  zealous  for  no  goyemment  and —^^ 
useful  to  every  government,  had  gradually  become  an  almost 
indispensable  part  of  the  machinery  of  the  state.  Though  a 
churchman,  he  had  prospered  in  a  Court  governed  by  Jesuits. 
Though  he  had  voted  for  a  Regency,  he  was  the  real  head  of  a 
treasury  filled  with  Whigs.  His  abilities  and  knowledge,  which 
had  in  the  late  reign  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  Bellasyse«nd 
Dover,  were  now  needed  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  Mordaunt 
and  Delamere.* 

There  were  some  difficulties  in  disposing  of  the  Great  SeaL  The  Great 
The  King  at  first  wished  to  confide  it  to  Nottingham,  whose 
father  had  borne  it  during  several  years  with  high  reputation.** 
Nottingham,  however,  declined  the  trust;  and  it  was  offered  to 
Hali&x,  but  was  again  declined.  Both  these  Lords  doubtless 
felt  that  it  was  a  trust  which  they  could  not  discharge  with 
honour  to  themselves  or  with  advantage  to  the  public.  In  old 
times,  indeed,  the  Seal  had  been  generally  held  by  persons 
who  were  not  lawyers.  Even  in  the  seventeenth  century  it  had 
been  confided  to  two  eminent  men,  who  had  never  studied  at 
any  Inn  of  Court  Dean  Williams  had  been  Lord  Keeper  to 
James  the  First.  Shaftesbury  had  been  Lord  ChanceUor  to 
Charles  the  Second.  But  such  appointments  could  no  longer  be 
made  without  serious  inconvem^nce.  Equity  had  been  gradually 
shaping  itself  into  a  refined  science,  which  no  human  faculties 
could  master  without  long  and  intense  application.  Even 
Shaftesbury,  vigorous  as  was  his  intellect,  had  painfUly  felt  his 

•  London  Oaietto,  March  11.  ltS|. 

**  I  hare  followed  what  ••ema  to  me  tha  moat  probable  atory*  But  It 
bat  been  donbted  whether  Nottingham  waa  inrtted  to  be  Chancellor,  or 
only  to  be  First  Commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal.  Compare  Burnett  ii.  8.t 
and  Boyer^a  History  of  William,  1709.  Nardssna  Lnttrell  repeatedly,  and 
even  aa  late  as  the  close  of  1693,  apeaka  of  Nottingham  aa  likely  to  ba 
(Hiaaeellor* 
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CHAP.  want. of  techuical  knowledge*;  and,  during  the  fifteen  yeara 
■  j^  which  had  elapsed  since  Shaftesbury  had  resigned  the  Seal, 
technical  knowledge  had  constantly  been  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  to  his  successors.  Neither  Nottingham  there* 
fore,  though  he  had  a  stock  of  legal  learning  such  as  is  rarely 
found  in  any  person  who  has  not  received  a  legal  education,  nor 
Halifax,  though,  in  the  judicial  sittings  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  quickness  of  his  apprehension  and  the  subtlety  of  his  rea- 
soning had  often  astonished  the  bar,  ventured  to  accept  the 
highest  ofQce  which  an  English  layman  can  filL  After  some 
delay  the  Seal  was  confided  to  a  commission  of  eminent 
lawyers^  with  Maynard  at  their  head.** 
The  The  choice  of  Judges  did  honour  to  the  new  government. 

JE^very  Privy  Councillor  was  directed  to  bring  a  list.  The  lists 
T^ere  compared;  and  twelve  men  of  conspicuous  merit 
selected.***  The  professional  attainments  and  Whig  principles 
of  Follexfen  gave  him  pretensions  to  the  highest  place.  But 
it  was  remembered  that  he  had  held  brie&  for  the  Crown ,  in  the 
Western  counties,  at  the  assizes  which  followed  the  battle  of 
Sedgemoor.  It  seems  indeed  firom  the  reports  of  the  trials  that 
he  did  as  little  as  he  could  do  if  he  held  the  briefe  at  all,  and 
that  he  left  to  the  Judges  the  business  of  browbeating  witnesses 
and  prisoners.  Nevertheless  his  name  was  inseparably  asso- 
ciated in  the  public  mind  with  the  Bloody  Circuit.  He,  there- 
fore,  could  not  with  propriety  be  put  at  the  head  of  the  first 
criminal  court  in  the  realm.t  After  acting  during  a  few  weeks 
as  Attorney  General,  he  was  made  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas.  Sir  John  Holt,  a  yoimg  man,  but  distinguished  by 
learning,  integrity,  and  courage,  became  Chief  Justice  of  the 

» 

*  Boger  North  relates  an  smnsing  story  sboat  Shaftesbary's  cmbsr* 
rassments. 

**  London  Gazette,  March  4.  168}. 
««•  Burnet,  IL  5. 
f  The  Protestant  Mask  taken  off  from  the  Jesnited  Englishman,.  169S* , 
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Kingf  s  Bencli*  .  Sir  Bobert  Atkyns,  an  eminent  Iaw}rer,  who  had  cbai'. 
pa88e4  some  years  in  r^rai  retirement,  but  whose  reputation  was-  ^^ 
still  great  in  Westminster  Hall,  was  appointed  Chief  Baron. 
Powell,  who  had  been  disgraced  on  account/)f  his  honest  decla* 
ration  in  favour  of  the  Bishops,  again  took  his  seat  among  the 
Judges. ,  Treby  succeeded  FoUexfen  as  Attorney  General;  and 
Somers  was  made  Solicitor.* 

Two  of  the  chief  places  in  the  Boyal  household  were  filled  Jhe 

*  •  house* 

by  two  English  noblemen  eminently  qualified  to  adorn  a  court  bold. 
Hie  .high  spirited  and  accomplished  Devonshire  was  named 
Lord  Steward.  No  man  had  done  more  or  risked  more  for 
England  during  the  crisis  of  her  fate»  In  retrieving  her  liber- 
ties he  had  retrieved  also  the  fortunes  of  his  own  house.  His 
bond  for  thirty  thousand  pounds  was  found  among  the  papers 
which  James  had  left  at  Whitehall,  and  waa  cancelled  by 
WiUiam.** 

Dorset  became  Lord  Chamberhun,  and  employed  the  in- 
fluence and  patronage  annexed  to  his  Amotions,  as  he  had  long 
employed  his  private  means,  in  encouraging  genius  and  in 
alleviating  misfortune.  One  of  the  first  acts  which  he  was  imder 
the  necessity  of  performing  must  have  been  painful  to  a  man  of 
BO  generous  a  nature,  and  of  so  keen  a  relish  for  whatever  was 
excellent  in  arts  and  letters.  Dryden  could  no  longer  remun 
Poet  Laureate.  The  public  would  not  have  borne  to .  see  any 
Papist  among  the  servants  of  their  Majesties;  and  Dryden  was 
not  only  a  Papist,  but  an  apostate.  He  had  moreover  aggra- 
vated the  guilt  of  his  apostasy  by  calimmiating  and  ridiculing 
the  Church  which  he  had  deserted.  He  had,  it  was  facetiously 
said,  treated  her  as  the  Pagan  persecutors  of  old  treated  her 

*  These  appointments  were  not  annonneed  in  the  Gazette  till  the  Sth  of 
May;  bat  some  of  them  were  made  earlier. 

**  Kennet*8  Faneral  Sermon  on  the  first  Duke  of  Devonshire  *  and  Me- 
moirs of  the  Family  of  Cavendish,  1708. 
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CBAp.  children.  He  liad  dressed  her  up  in  the  skin  of  a  wUd  beasti 
■^^3^  and  then  baited  her  for  the  public  amusement.*  He  was  re- 
moved; but  he  received  from,  the' private  bounty  of  the  magni- 
ficent Chamberlain  a  pension  equal  to  the  salary  which  had 
beenvrithdrawn.  The  deposed  Laureate,  however,  aa  poor  of 
spirit  as  rich  in  intellectual  gifts,  continued  to  complain 
piteously,  year  after  year,  of  the  losses  which  he  had  not 
suffered,  till  at  length  his  wailings  drew  forth  expressions  of 
well  merited  contempt  from  brave  and  honest  Jacobites,  who 
had  sacrificed  every  thing  to  their  prmciples  without  deigning 
to  utter  one  word  of  deprecation  or  lamentation.** 

In  the  Royal  household  were  placed  some  of  those  Butch 
nobles  who  stood  highest  in  the  favour  of  the  King.  Bentmck 
had  the  great  ofQce  of  Groom  of  the  Stole,  with  a  salary  of  five 
thousand  pounds  a  year.  Zulestein  took  charge  of  the  robes. 
The  Master  of  the  Horse  was  Auverquerque ,  a  gallant  soldier, 
who  united  the  blood  of  Nassau  to  the  blood  of  Horn,  and  who 
wore  with  just  pride  a  costly  sword  presented  to  him  by  the 


*  See  a  poem  entitled,  A  Votive  Tablet  to  the  King  and  Qoeen. 

**  See  Prior*!  Dedication  of  his  Poems  to  Doreet*8  son  and  sneeessor, 
and  Dryden*s  Essay  on  Satire  prefixed  to  tlie  Translations  from  Jovenal. 
There  is  a  bitter  sneer  on  Dr7den*s  effeminate  qneroloosness  in  Collier's 
Short  Yieff  of  the  Stage.  In  Blaokmore*s  Prince  Arthur,  a  poem  which, 
worthless  as  it  is,  contains  some  curious  allusions  to  contemporarj men 
and  events,  are  the  following  lines: 

**The  poets*  nation  did  obsequious  wait 
For  the  Idnd  dole  divided  at  his  gate. 
Lanrus  among  the  meagre  crowd  appeared. 
An  old,  revolted,  unbelieving  bard. 

Who  thronged,  and  shoved,  and  pressed,  and  would  be  heard.] 
Sakirs  high  roof,  the  Muses*  palace,  rung 
With  endless  cries ,  and  endless  songs  he  sung. 
To  bless  good  Sakil  Laurus  would  be  first; 
But  Sakirs  prince  and  Sakirs  God  he  curst. 
Sakil  without  distinction  threw  his  bread, 
Despised  the  flatterer,  but  the  poet  fed.** 

I  need  not  say  that  Sakil  is  Sackvillc,  or  that  Laoros  is  a  translation 
of  the  famous  nickname  Bayes. 


.! 
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States  General  in  acknowledgment  of  the  courage  with  which  cbap. 
he  had,  on  the  bloody  day  of  Saint  Dennis,  saved  the  life 'of  ^^ 
William. 

The  place  of  Wee  Chamberlain  to  the  Queen  was  given  to  a 
man  who  had  just  become  conspicuous  in  public  life,  and  whose 
hame  will  frequently  recur  in  the  history  of  this  reign.  •  John 
Howe,  or,  as  he  was  more  commonly  called,  Jack  Howe,  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  Convention  by  the  borough  of  Cirencester. 
His  appearance  was  that  of  a  man  whose  body  was  worn  by  the 
constant  workings  of  a  restless  and  acrid  mind.  He  was  tail, 
lean,  pale,  with  a  haggard  eager  look,  expressive  at  once  of 
fiightiness  and  of  shrewdness.  He  had  been  known,  during 
several  years,  as  a  small  poet;  and  some  of  the  most  savage 
lampoons  which  were  handed  about  the  coffeehouses  were 
imputed  to  hiqi.  But  it  was  in  the  House  of  Commons  that 
both  his  parts  and  his  illnature  were  most  signally  displayed. 
Before  he  had  been  a  member  three  weeks,  his  volubility,  his 
asperity,  and  his  pertinacity  had  made  him  conspicuous. 
Quickness,  energy,  and  audacity,  united,  soon  raised  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  privileged  man.  His  enemies,  —  and  he  had 
many  enemies,  —  said  that  he  consulted'  his  personal  safety 
even  in  his  most  petulant  moods,  and  that  he  treated  soldiers 
with  a  civility  which  he  never  showed  to  ladies  or  to  Bishops. 
But  no  man  had  in  larger  measure  that  evil  courage  which 
braves  and  even  courts  disgust  and  hatred.  No  decencies 
restrained  him:  his  spite-  was  implacable:  his  skill  in  finding 
out  the  vulnerable  parts  of  strong  minds  was  consummate.  All 
his  great  contemporaries  felt  his  sting  in  their  turns.  Once  it 
inflicted  a  wound  which  deranged  even  the  stem  composure  of 
William,  and  constrained  him  to  utter  a  wish  that  he  were  a 
private  gentleman,  and  could  invite  Mr.  Howe  to  a  short  inter- 
view behind  Montague  House.  As  yet,  however,  Howe  was 
reckoned  among  the  most  strenuous  supporters  of  the  new  go« 
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CHAP,  yeniment,  and  directed  all  his  sarcasms  and  inyectives  against 

-  ,f':   ■  the  malecontents.* 

subordi-       The  subordinate  places  in  every  public  office  were  divided 

point*^*  between  the  two  parties:  but  the  Whigs  had  the  larger  share. 

menta.  gQme  persons,  indeed,  who  did  little  honour  to  the  Whig  name, 
were  largely  recompensed  for  services  which  no  good  man 
would  have  performed.  WUdman  was  made  Postmaster  Qe- 
neral.  A  lucrative  sinecure  in  the  Excise  was  bestowed  on 
Ferguson.  The  duties  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  were 
both  very  important  and  very  invidious.  It  was  the  business  of 
that  ofdcer  to  conduct  political  prosecutions,  to  collect  the 
evidence,  to  instruct  the  coimsel  for  the  Crown,  to  see  that  the 
prisoners  were  not  liberated  on  insufficient  bail,  to  see  that  the 
juries  were  not  composed  of  persons  hostile  to  the  government. 
In  the  days  of  Charles  and  James,  the  Solicitors  of  the  Treasury 
had  been  with  too  much  reason  accused  of  employing  all  the 
vilest  artifices  of  chicanery  against  men  obnoxious  to  the  Court. 
The  new  government  ought  to  have  made  a  choice  which  waa 
above  all  suspicion.  Unfortunately  Mordaunt  and  Delamere 
pitched  upon  Aaron  Smith,  an  acrimonious  and  imprincipled 
politician,  who  had  been  the  legal  adviser  of  Titus  Oates  in  the 
days  of  the  Popish  Plot,  and  who  had  been  deeply  implicated 
in  the  Bye  House  Plot  Richard  Hampden,  a  man  of  decided 
opinions  but  of  moderate  temper,  objected  to  this  appointment. 
His  objections  however  were  ovehruled.  The  Jacobites,  who 
hated  Smith  and  had  reason  to  hate  him,  afiOrmed  that  he  had 

*  Scarcely  any  man  of  that  age  is  more  flreqaently  mentioned  In  pan*, 
phleta  and  satires  than  Howe.  In  the  famous  petition  of  Legion,  he  is 
designated  as  "  that  impodcnt  scandal  of  Parliaments.**  Maolcay**  account 
of  him  is  cnrions.  In  a  poem  written  in  1690,  which  I  hare  nerer  seta 
except  in  manascript,  are  the  following  llnaa: 

**  First  for  Jack  Howe  with  his  terrii^le  talent, 
Happy  the  femalu  that  scapes  his  lampoon; 
Against  the  ladies  excessively  valiant, 
JBut  very  respectful  to  a  Dragoon.** 
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pbtained  his  place  by  bullying  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  and  coap* 
particularly  by  threatening  that,  if  his  just  claims  were  dis-    ^  ■ 
regarded,  he  would  be  the  death  of  Hampden.* 

Some  weeks  elapsed  before  all  the  arrangements  which  TfaeCon- 
have  been  mentioned  were  publicly  announced:  and  meanwhile  tvmed 
many  important  events  had  taken  place.  As  soon  as  the  new  liament.' 
Privy  Councillors  had  been  sworn  in,  it  was  necessary  to  submit 
to  them  a  grave  and  pressing  question.  Could  the  Convention 
now  assembled  be  turned  into  a  Parliament?  The  Whigs,  who 
had  a  dedded  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  were  all  for  the 
affirmative.  The  Tories,  who  knew  that,  within  the  last  month, 
the  public  feeling  had  undergone  a  considerable  change,  and 
who  hoped  that  a  general  election  would  add  to  their  strength, 
were  for  the  negative.  They  maintained  that  to  the  existence 
of  a  Parliament  royal  writs  were  indispensably  necessary.  The 
Convention  had  not  been  summoned  by  such  writs:  the 
original  defect  could  not  now  be  supplied:  the  Houses  were 
therefore  mere  clubs  of  private  •men,  and  ought  instantly  to 
disperse. 

It  was  answered  that  the  royal  writ  was  mere  matter  of  form, 
and  that  to  expose  the  substance  of  our  laws  and  liberties  to 
serious  hazard  for  the  sake  of  a  form  would  be  the  most  sense- 
less superstition.  Wherever  the  Sovereign,  the  Peers  spiritual 
and  temporal,  and  the  Representatives  freely  chosen  by  the 
ponstituent  bodies  of  the  realm  were  met  together,  there  was 
the  essence  of  a  Parliament  Such  a  Parliament  was  now  in 
being;  and  what  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  dissolve  it  at  a 
conjuncture  when  every  hour  was  precious,  when  numerous 
in^portant  subjects  required  immediate  legislation,  and  when 
dangers,  only  to  be  averted  by  the  combined  efforts  of  King, 
XiOrds,  and  Commons,  menaced  the  State?    A  Jacobite  indeed 

*  SprAt*9  True  Acooant;  North*8  Ezamen;  Letter  to  Chief  Jostioe  Holt, 
^H\  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenohard,  1694. 
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CHAP,  miglit  consistenlly  refUse  to  recognise  the  Convention  aii  a 
^'*  Parliament.  Por  he  held  that  it  had  from  the  beginning  been 
an  imlawful  assembly,  that  all  its  resolutions  were  nullities, 
and  that  the  Sovereigns  whom  it  had  set  up  were  usurpers.  But 
with  what  consistency  could  any  man,  who  maintained  that  a 
new  Parliament  ought  to  be  immediately  called  by  writs  under 
the  great  seal  of  William  and  Mary,  question  the  authority 
which  had  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne?  Those 
who  held  that  William  was  rightfid  King  must  necessarily  hold 
that  the  body  from  which  he  derived  his  right  was  itself  a  right- 
|ul  Great  Council  of  the  Realm.  Those  who,  though  not  holding 
him  to  be  rightfid  King,  conceived  that  they  might  lawfrdly 
swear  allegiance  to  him  as  King  in  fact,  might  surely,  on  the 
same  principle,  acknowledge  tiie  Convention  as  a  Parliament 
in  fact.  It  was  plain  that  the  Convention  was  the  foimtainhead 
frt)m  which  the  authority  of  all  future  Parliaments  must  be 
derived,  and  that  on  the  validity  of  the  votes  of  the  Convention 
must  depend  the  validity  of  every  future  statute.  And  how 
could  the  stream  rise  higher  than  the  source?  Was  it  not 
absurd  to  say  that  the  Convention  was  supreme  in  the  state, 
and  yet  a  nullity;  a  legislature  for  the  highest  of  all  purposes, 
and  yet  no  legislature  for  the  humblest  purposes;  competent  to 
declare  the  throne  vacant,  to  change  the  succession,  to  fix  the 
landmarks  of  the  constitution,  and  yet  not  competent  to  pass 
the  most  trivial  Act  for  the  repairing  of  a  pier  or  the  building  of 
a  parish  church? 

These  arguments  would  have  had  considerable  weight,  even 
if  every  precedent  had  been  on  the  other  side.  But  in  truth  our 
history  afforded  only  one  precedent  which  was  at  all  in  point; 
and  that  precedent  was  decisive  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  that 
royal  writs  are  not  indispensably  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
Parliament.  No  royal  writ  had  summoned  the  Convention 
which  recalled  Charles  the  Second.    Yet  that  Convention  had| 
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after  his  Restoration,  continued  to  sit  and  to  legislate,  had  crap. 
settled  the  reyenue,  had  passed  an  Act  of  amnesty,  had-  ^'' 
abolished  the  feudal  tenures.  These  proceedings  had  been 
sanctioned  by  authority  of  which  no  party  in  the  state  could 
speak  without  reverence.  Hale  had  borne  a  considerable  share 
in  them,  and  had  always  maintained  that  they  were  strictly 
legaL  Clarendon,  little  as  he  was  inclined  to  fiavour  any  doc- 
trine derogatory  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown,  or  to  the  dignity  of 
that  seal  ofwhich  he  was  keeper,  had  declared  tiiat,  since  Ood 
had,  at  a  most  critical  conjuncture,  given  the  nation  a  good 
Parliament,  it  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  look  for  technical 
flaws  in  the  instrument  by  which  that  Parliament  was  called 
together.  Would  it  be  pretended  by  any  Tory  that  the  Conven- 
tion of  1660  had  a  more  respectable  origin  than  the  Convention 
of  1689?  Was  not  a  letter  written  by  the  first  Prince  of  the 
Blood,  at  the  request  of  the  whole  peerage,  and  of  hundreds  of 
gentlemen  who  had  represented  counties  and  towns,  at  least  as 
good  a  warrant  as  a  vote  of  the  Rump? 

Weaker  reasons  than  these  would  have  satisfied  the  Whigs 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  Privy  Council  The  King  there- 
fore, on  the  fifth  day  aft»r  he  had  been  proclaimed,  went  with 
royal  state  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  took  his  seat  on  the 
throne.  The  Commons  were  called  in;  and  he,  with  many 
gracious  expressions,  reminded  his  hearers  of  the  perilous 
situation  of  the  country,  and  exhorted  them  to  take  such  steps 
as  might  prevent  unnecessary  delay  in  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  His  speech  was  received  by  the  gentlemen  who 
crowded  the  bar  with  the  deep  hum  by  wldch  our  ancestors  were 
wont  to  indicate  approbation,  and  which  was  often  heard  in 
places  more  sacred  than  the  Chamber  of  the  Peers.*  As  soon 
as  he  had  retired,  a  Bill  declaring  the  Convention  a  Parliament 
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CHA^.  was  Isdd  on  the  table  of  the  Lords ,  and  rapidly  passed  by  them« 
•  In  the  Commons  the  debates  were  warm.  The  House  resolved 
itself  into  a  Committee;  and  so  great  was  the  excitement  that, 
when  the  authority  of  the  Speaker  was  withdrawn,  it  was  hardly 
possible  to  preserve  order.  Sharp  personalities  were  exchanged. 
The  phrase,  ^hear  him,"  a  phrase  which  had  orig^ally  been 
used  only  to  silence  irregular  noises,  and  to  remind  members 
of  the  duty  of  attending  to  the  discussion,  had,  during  som^ 
years,  been  gradually  becoming  what  it  now  is;  that  is  to  say, 
a  cry  indicative,  according  to  the  tone,  of  admiration,  ac« 
quiescence,  indignation,  or  derision.  On  this  occasion,  the 
Whigs  vociferated  ^Hear,  hear,"  so  tumultuously  that  the 
Tories  complained  of  unfieur  usage.  Seymour,  the  leader  of  the 
minority,  declared  that  there  could  be  no  freedom  of  debate 
while  such  damoiur  was  tolerated.  Some  old  Whig  membei^ 
^ere  provoked  into  reminding  him  that  the  same  clamour  had 
occasionally  been  heard  when  he  presided,  and  had  not  then 
been  repressed.  Yet,  eager  and  angry  as  both  sides  were ,  the 
speeches  on  both  sides  indicated  that  profound  reverence  for 
law  and  prescription  which  has  long  been  characteristio  of  Eng^ 
lishmen,  and  which,  though  it  runs  sometimes  into  pedantry 
and  sometimes  into  superstition,  is  not  without  its  advantages; 
Even  at  that  momentous  crisis ,  when  the  nation  was  still  in  the 
ferment  of  a  revolution,  our  public  men  talked  long  and 
seriously  about  all  the  circumstances  of  the  deposition  of 
Edward  the  Second  and  of  the  deposition  of  Blchard  the 
Second,  and  anxiously  inquired  whether  the  assembly  which, 
with  Archbishop  Lanfranc  at  its  head,  set  aside  Bobert  of 
Normandy,  and  put  William  Euftis  on  the  throne,  did  or  did 
not  afterwards  continue  to  act  as  the  legislature  of  the  reahn; 
Mueh  was  said  about  the  history  of  writs;  much  about  the 
etymology  of  the  word  Parliament  It  is  remarkable ,  that  the 
orator  who  took  the  most  statesmanlike  view  of  the  subject  was 
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old  Maynard.  In  the  civil  conflicts  of  fifty  eventM  yean  he  chap. 
had  learned  that  questions  affecting  the  highest  interests  of  the  ■  ^^  - 
commonwealth  were  not  to  be  decided  by  verbal  cavils  and  by 
scraps  of  Law  French  and  Law  Latin;  and,  being  by  universal 
acknowledgment  the  most  subtle  and  the  most  learned  of 
English  jurists,  he  could  express  what  he  felt  without  the  risk 
of  being  accused  of  ignorance  and  presumption.  He  scomfblly 
thrust  aside  as  firivolous  and  out  of  place  all  that  blackletter 
learning,  which  some  men,  fa^  less  versed  in  such  matters 
than  himself,  had  introduced  into  the  discussion.  '*We  are,** 
he  said,  *' at  this  moment  out  of  the  beaten  path.  If  therefore 
we  are  determined  to  move  only  in  that  path,  we  cannot  move 
at  all.  A  man  in  a  revolution  resolving  to  do  nothing  which  is 
not  strictiy  according  to  established  form  resembles  a  man  who 
has  lost  himself  in  the  wilderness,  and  who  stands  crying 
'  Where  is  the  king's  highway?  I  will  walk  nowhere  but  on  the 
king's  highway.'  In  a  wilderness  a  man  should  take  the  track 
which  will  carry  him  home.  In  a  revolution  we  must  have 
recourse  to  the  highest  law,  the  safety  of  the  state.**  Another 
veteran  Roundhead,  Colonel* Birch,  took  the  same  side,  and 
argued  with  great  force  and  keenness  from  the  precedent 
of  1660.  Seymour  and  his  supporters  were  beaten  in  the  Com- 
mittee, and  did  not  venture  to  divide  the  House  on  the  Report 
The  Bill  passed  rapidly,  and  received  the  royal  assent  on  the 
tenth  day  after  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary.* 

The  law  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament  The 
contained  a  clause  providing  that  no  person  shoxild,  after  the  or  the  two 
first  of  March,  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  without  taking  the  reqaiUd 
oaths  to  the  new  Sling  and  Queen.    This  enactment  produced  {he'oatbs. 
great  agitation  throughout  society.     The  adherents  of  the 

*  Stat.  1  W.  <b  M.  lesi.  i.  e.  1 .  See  the  Joarnali  of  the  two  Hoaiei, 
anil  Grey*i  Debates.  The  argnment  in  favour  of  the  bill  ia  well  stated  ia 
^e  Pari!  OastUes  of  March  6.  and  12.  1689. 
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CHAP,  exiled  dynasty  hoped  and  confidently  predicted  that  the  re- 
^''  cusants  would  be  numerous.  The  minority  in  both  Houses,  it 
was  said,  would  be  true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary  monarchy. 
There  might  be  here  and  there  a  traitor;  but  the  great  body  of 
those  who  had  voted  for  a  Regency  would  be  firm.  Only  two 
Bishops  at  most  would  recognise  the  usurpers.  Seymour  would 
retire  from  public  life  rather  than  abjure  his  principles.  Grafton 
had  determined  to  fly  to  France  and  to  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  his  Uncle.  With  such  rumours  as  these  all  the  coffeehouses 
of  London  were  filled  during  the  latter  part  of  February.  So 
intense  was  the  public  anxiety  that,  if  any  man  of  rank  was 
missed,  two  days  running,  at  his  usual  haunts,  it  was  im- 
mediately whispered  that  he  had  stolen  away  to  Saint  Ger- 


mains.* 


The  second  of  March  arrived;  and  the  event  quieted  the 
fears  of  one  party,  and  confounded  the  hopes  of  the  other.  The 
Primate  indeed  and  several  of  his  suffiragans  stood  obstinately 
aloof:  but  three  Bishops  and  seventy  three  temporal  peers  took 
the  oaths.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Upper  House  several 
more  prelates  came  in.  Within  a  week  about  a  hundred  Lords 
had  qualified  themselves  to  sit  Others,  who  were  prevented 
by  illness  from  appearing,  sent  excuses  and  professions  of 
attachment  to  their  Majesties.  Grafton  refuted  all  the  stories 
which  had  been  circulated  about  him  by  coming  to  be  sworn  on 
the  first  day.  Two  members  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
Mulgrave  and  Sprat,  hastened  to  make  atonement  for  their 
fault  by  plighting  their  fSsuth  to  William.  Beaufort,  who  had 
long  been  considered  as  the  type  of  a  royalist  of  the  old  school, 
submitted  after  a  very  short  hesitation.  Aylesbury  and  Dart- 
mouth, though  vehement  Jacobites,  had  as  little  scruple  about 
taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  as  they  afterwards  had  about 

"  Both  Van  Citters  and  RonqnlUo  mention  the  anxiety  which  was  M% 
Sn  London  till  the  result  wm  known. 


breaking  it*  *£he  Hydes  took  different  paths.  Rochester  chap. 
complied  with  the  law;  but  Clarendon  proyed  refractory.  Many  ^^ 
thought  it  strange  that  the  brother  who  had  adhered  to  James 
till  James  absconded  should  be  less  sturdy  than  the  brother 
who  had  been  in  the  Dutch  camp.  The  explanation  perhaps  is 
thatRochester  would  have  sacrificed  mucn  more  than  Clarendon 
by  refusing  to  take  the  oaths.  Clarendon's  income  did  not 
depend  on  the  pleasure  of  the  Government:  but  Rochester  had 
a  pension  of  four  thousand  a  year^  which  he  could  not  hope 
to  retain  if  he  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Indeed,  he  had  so  many  enemies  that,  during  some  months,  it 
seemed  doubtfol  whether  he  would,  on  any  terms,  be  suffered 
to  retam  the  splendid  reward  which  he  had  earned  by  per- 
secuting the  Whigs  and  by  sitting  in  the  High  Commission.  He 
was  saved  from  what  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  his 
fortunes  by  the  intercession  of  Burnet,  who  had  been  deeply 
injured  by  him,  and  who  revenged  himself  as  became  a  Christian 
divine.** 

In  the  Lower  House  four  hundred  members  were  sworn  in 
on  the  second  of  March;  and  among  them  was  Seymour.  The 
spirit  of  the  Jacobites  was  broken  by  his  defection;  and  the 
minority  with  very  few  exceptions  followed  his  example.*** 

Before  the  day  fixed  for  the  taking  of  the  oaths,  the  Com^  S»uti^°*' 
mons  had  begun  to  discuss  a  momentous  question  which  ad^  to  the  Re- 
mitted of  no  delay.    During  the  interregnum,  'William  had, 
as  provisional  chief  of  the  administration,  collected  the  taxes 
and  applied  them  to  the  public  service;  nor  could  the  pro- 

*  Lords*  Joaraali,  March  16$}. 

**  See  the  letteri  of  Rochester  and  of  Lady  Banelagh  to  Bamet  on  this 
ocoasfon. 

***  Joomals  of  the  Commons,  XarohS.  168}.  Bonqalllo  wrote  as  flftl- 
lows:  **Es  de  gran  consideracion  qaeSeimor  haya  tornado  el  Jaramento; 
porqne  es  el  arrengador  y  el  director  principal,  en  la  casa  de  los  Comones, 
de  los  AagUeaaos.*'    March  ^  I68|. 
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CHAP,  priety  of  this  course  be  questioned  by  any  person  Tybo  approted 
^k—  of  the  Revolution.  But  the  Revolution  was  now  over:  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne  had  been  supplied:  the  Hofuses  were 
sitting:  the  laW  was  in  full  force;  and  it  became  necessary 
immediately  to  decide  to  what  revenue  tile  Government  wa^ 
entitied. 

Nobody  deuied  that  all  the  lands  and  hereditaments  of  the 
Crown  had  passed  with  the  Crown  to  the  new  Sovereigns. 
Kobody  denied  that  all  duties  which  had  been  grahted  to  the 
Crown  fot  a  fixed  term  of  years  might  be  constitutionally  exacted 
till  that  term  should  expire.  But  large  revenues  had  been 
s^ttied  by  Parliament  on  James  for  life;  and  whether  what  had 
be^n  ^ettied  on  James  for  life  could ,  while  he  lived ,  be  claimed 
b]^  Wffiam  and  Mary,  was  a  question  about  Which'  Opit^onl 
werfejdi^ded. 

H61t,  Treby,  Pollexfen,  iideed  all  the  etiinent  Whig 
lawyers,  Somers  excepted,  held  that  these  revenues  had  been 
granted  to  the  late  King,  in  his  political  capacity,  but  fbr  his 
tetund  life,  and  ought  therefore,  as  long  as  he  continued  to 
drag  oh  Ins  existence  in  a  sthmge  land,  to  be  paid  to  William 
txid  MtLry.  It  appears  from  a  very  concise  and  unconnected 
report  of  the  debate  that  Somers  dissented  from  this  docttiner. 
IBs  opinion  was  that,  if  the  Act  of  Parliament  Whidi  had  im^ 
posed  the  duties  in  question  was  to  be  construed  according  tb 
the's|)Mt,  the  word  life  must  be  understood  to  mean  reign,  and 
that  tiierefore  the  term  for  which  the  grant  had  been  made  h&A 
«X|Sred.  Uns  Tiras  surely  the  sottod  opinion:  for  it  Was  plainly 
irrational  to  treat  the  interest  of  James  in  this  grant  as  at  once  a 
thing  annexed  to  his  person  and  a  thing  annexed  to  his  b^e; 
to  say  in  one  breath  that  the  merchants  of  London  and  Brbtol 
must  pay  money  because  he  was  naturally  alive,  land  that  Ida 
successors  must  receive  that  money  because  he  was  politicly 
defunct  The  House  was  decidedly  with  Somers.  l^ie'Biembeni 
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gsnerafly  ver^  bent  on  effecting  a  great  refonn ,  without  wHoli  char 
it  was  felt  that  the  Declaration  of  Eights  would  be  but  an*^-^ 
imperfect  guarantee  for  public  liberty.  During  the  conflict 
which  fifteen  successiye  Parliaments  had  maintained  against 
fbur  sntcessive  Kings,  the  duef  weapon  of  the  Commons  had 
been  the  power  of  the  purse ;  and  Jierer  had  the  representatiyes 
&(  the  people  been  induced  to  surrender  that  weapon  without 
having  speedy  cause  to  repent  of  their  too  credulous  loyalty.  In 
that  season  of  tumultuous  joy  which  followed  the  Restoration, 
a  large  revenue  for  life  had  been  almost  by  acclamation  granted 
to  Charles  the  Second.  A  few  months  later  there  was  scarcely 
a  respectable  Cavalier  in  the  kingdom  who  did  not  own  that  the 
tftewardb  of  the  nation  would  have  acted  more  wisely  if  they  had 
kept  in  their  hands  the  means  of  eheddng  the  abuses  which 
disgraced  eivery  department  of  tiie  government  James  the 
tSeeond  had  obtained  ftom  his  submissive  Parliament,  without 
a  di^sentient'toioe,  «n  income  sufficient  ta  defray  the  ordii^ary 
topenses  of  the  state  during  his  life ;  >aad;  befelre  he  had  e^ijoyed 
that  income  half  a  year,  the  great  majority  of  those  ^vha  had 
dealt  thus  liberally  with  him  blamed  themselves  severely  for 
Iheir  liberality.  If  experience  was  to  be  trusted,  a  long  and 
painAil  experience,  there  could  be  no  effectual  security  against 
maladministration,  unless  the  Sovereign  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  recurring  frequently  to  his  Ghreat  Council  for  pecuniary 
ttd.  Almost  all  honest  and  enlightened  men  were  therefoi^ 
agreed  in  thinking  that  a  part  at  least  of  the  supplies  ought  to 
be  granted  only  for  short  terms.  And  what  time  could  be  fitter 
for  the  introduction  of  tills  new  practice  than  the  year  1689 ,  the 
commencement  of  a  new  reign,  of  a  new  dynasty,  of  a  new  era 
H>f  eonstitutional  government?  The  feeling  on  this  subject 
iwfM  SO'  strong  and  general  that  the  dissentient  minority  gaVe 
way.  No  formal  resolution  was  passed;  but  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  act  on  the  supposition  that  the  grants  which  had 
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ciiAK  been  made  to  James  for  life  had  been  annulled  by  his  abdi* 
—*^— cation.* 
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It  was  impossible  to  make  a  new  settlement  of  the  reTenue 
without  inquiry  and  deliberation.  The  Exchequer  was  ordered 
to  furnish  such  returns  as  might  enable  the  House  to  form 
estimates  of  the  public  expenditure  and  income.  In  the  mean- 
time,  liberal  provision  was  made  for  the  immediate  exigencies 
of  the  state.  An  extraordinary  aid,  to  be  raised  by  direct 
monthly  assessment,  was  voted  to  the  King.  An  Act  was  passed 
indemnifying  all  who  had,  since  his  landmg,  collected  by  his 
authority  the  duties  settled  on  James;  and  those  duties  which 
had  expired  were  continued  for  some  months. 
Abolition  Along  William's  whole  line  of  march,  from  Torbay  toLondon, 
heanh  he  had  been  importuned  by  the  common  people  to  relieve  them 
'^^'^^J'  ffQjj^  f^Q  intolerable  burden  of  the  hearth  money.  In  truth, 
that  tax  seems  to  have  united  all  the  worst  evils  which  can  be 
imputed  to  any  tax.  It  was  unequal,  and  unequal  in  the  most 
pernicious  way:  for  it  pressed  heavily  on  the  poor,  and  lightly 
on  the  rich.  A  peasant,  all  whose  property  was  not  worth 
twenty  pounds,  was  charged  ten  shillings.  The  Duke  of  Or- 
mond,  or  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  whose  estates  were  worth 
half  a  million,  paid  only  four  or  five  pounds.  The  collectors 
were  empowered  to  examine  the  interior  of  every  house  in  the 
realm,  to  disturb  families  at  meals,  to  force  the  doors  of  bed- 
rooms, and,  ifthe  sum  demanded  were  not  punctually  paid,  to 
sell  the  trencher  on  which  the  barley  loaf  was  divided  among 
the  poor  children,  and  the  pillow  from  under  the  head  of  the 
lying-in  woman.  Nor  could  the  Treasury  effectually  restn^ 
the  chimneyman  from  using  his  powers  with  harshness:  for  the 
tax  was  farmed;  and  the  government  was  consequently  forced 
to  connive  at  outrages  and  exacticms  such  as  have^  in  evmry 

*  Clrty*iDeb«tM,  Feb.  W,  M,  «i497«  16$|« 
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ftge,  made  the  name  of  publican  a  proverb  for  all  that  ib  most  en  a  p. 
hatefiiL 
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William  had  been  so  much  moved  by  what  he  had  heard  of 
these  grievances  that,  at  one  of  the  earliest  sittings  of  the  Privy 
Council,  he  introduced  the  subject.  He  sent  a  message  re- 
questing the  House  of  Commons  to  consider  whether  better  re- 
gulations 'jrould  effectually  prevent  the  abuses  which  had 
excited  so  much  discontent  He  added  that  he  would  willingly 
consent  to  the  entire  abolition  of  the  tax  if  it  should  appear  that 
the  tax  and  the  abuses  were  inseparable.*  This  communication 
was  received  with  loud  applause.  There  were  indeed  some 
financiers  of  the  old  school  who  muttered  that  tenderness  for 
the  poor  was  a  fine  thing;  but  that  no  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
state  came  in  so  exactly  to  the  day  as  the  hearth  money;  that 
the  goldsmiths  of  the  City  could  not  always  be  induced  to  lend 
on  the  security  of  the  next  quarter's  customs  or  excise ,  but  that 
on  an  assignment  of  hearth  money  there  was  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining advances.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  those  who 
thought  thus  did  not  venture  to  raise  their  voices  in  opposition 
to  the  general  feeling.  But  in  the  Lords  there  was  a  conflict  of 
which  the  event  for  a  time  seemed  doubtfuL  At  length  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Court,  strenuously  exerted,  carried  an  Act  by 
which  the  chimney  tax  was  declared  a  badge  of  slavery,  and 
was,  with  many  expressions  of  gratitude  to  the  King,  abolished 
for  ever.** 

The  Commons  granted,  with  little  dispute,  and  without  aRepay- 
division,  six  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  purpose  of  re-^c'^n- 
paying  to  the  United  Provinces  the  charges  of  the  expedition  fhe  uni-' 
which  had  delivered  England*    The  facility  with  which  this^'J^^^' 
large  sum  was  voted  to  a  shrewd,  diligent  and  thrifty  people, 
our  allies,  indeed,  politically,  but  commercially  our  most  for* 

*  Commons*  Jonrnali,  and  Grey*i  Debates,  March  1*  168|» 
•*  1 W.  A  X.  §eu,  1.  e.  10. ;  Barneti  il.  18* 
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CHAP,  midablfe  rivals ,  excited  some  murmurs  out  of  doors ,  and  wa#, 
^^'     during  many  years,  a  favourite  subject  of  sarcasm  with  Tory 
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pampMeteers.*  The  liberality  of  the  House  admits  ho\*rever  of 
an  easy  explanation.  On  the  very  day  on  which  the  subject  was 
under  consideration,  alarming  news  arrived  at  Westminster, 
and  convinced  many,  who  would  at  another  time  hav^  been 
disposed  to  scrutinise  severely  any  account  senit  in  by  the 
Dutch,  that  our  country  could  not  yet  dispense  with  t^e  services 
of  the  foreign  troops, 
iintinj  at       France  had  declared  War  against  the  States  Geheral;  itod 

Jpswich. 

the  States  General  had  consequently  demanded  from  the  Kin^ 
of  England  those  succours  which  he  was  bound  by  the  treaty  of 
Mmeguen  to  furnish.*^  He  had  ordered  some  battalions  to 
march  to  Harwich,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  croBs  to 
the  Continent.  The  old  soldiers  6f  James  were  generally  in  a 
very  bad  temper;  and  this  order  did  Hot  produce  ft  soothing 
effect.  The  discontent  Was  greiit^  in  the  I'e^nilE^ht  which  now 
ranks  as  the  first  of  the  lin^.  Though  borne  Oh  the  English 
establishment,  that  regiment,  from  the  time  when  it  first  fought 
imder  the  great  Gustavus,  had  been  almost  exclusively  com- 
posed of  Scotchmen ;  and  Scotchmen  have  never,  in  any  x^^on 
to  which  their  adventurous  and  aspiring  temper  has  led  them, 
failed  to  note  and  to  resent  every  slight  offered  to  Scotland. 
Officers  and  men  muttered  that  a  vote  6f  a  foreign  assembly 
was  nothing  to  them.  J£  they  could  be  absolved  from  thei^  al* 
legiance  to  King  James  the  Seventh ,  it  must  be  by  th^  Estates 
at  Edinburgh,  and  not  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster. 
Their  iU  humour  increased  when  they  heard  that  Schoinberg 
had  been  appointed  their  colonel.    They  ought  perhaps  to  have 

*  Commons*  Journals,  March  16.  168}.  So  late  as  1713,  Arbuthnot,  in 
the  fifth  part  of  John  Bull,  alluded  to  this  tran^ction  with  mUhh  pUt^ 
•antry.  »»As  to  your  Venire  Faoias,"  says  John  to  Nick  Frog,  **I  Iuit* 
paid  you  for  one  already.** 

••  Wagenaar,  Izi.  -     * 
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fought  it  m  hpnour  tq  be  called  by  the  name  of  the  greatest  cuap. 
»oldi^  in  Europe.  But,  brave  and  akilful  as  he  waft,  he  was  -755^ 
not  their  countryman:  and  their  regiqient,  during  the  fifty  sts 
yeaa^s  which  had  elapsed  since  it  gained  it»  first  honourable  dis- 
tinctions te  Qeimany,  had  neyer  been  commanded  but  by  a 
Sepbum  or  a  Douglas.  While  they  were  in  this  u»gry  and 
punctilious  ^mood,  they  were  ordered  to  join  the  forces  which 
were  ^i^embUng  9t  Harwiph*  There  was  much  murmuring; 
butt^ere  wHtsno  outbreak  till  the  regiment  arrived  at  Ipswich. 
There  the  signal  of  revolt  was  given  by  two  captains  who  were 
il^ajoivs  for  the  exiled  Kmg*  The  market  place  was  soon  fillied 
with  pikemen  and  musketeers  running  to  and  fro.  Gunshots 
were  wi]41y  fired  in  all  direcUons.  Those  officers  who  attempted 
toreslraw  tbs  rioters  were  overpowered  and.  disarmed.  At 
l^gth  thf  chiefs  of  the  insurrection  established  some  order, 
and  marched  put  of  Ipswich  at  the  head  of  their  adherents.  The 
little  a39ny  consisted  of  about  eight  hundred  men.  They  bad 
seixed  f^u^  pieees  of  cannon,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the 
military  ^est,  which  contained  a  considerable  sum  of  money; 
AtthedistimQeofhalfaoailefromthetownahaltwascalk^:  a 
genea:id  cpAsultation  was  held ;  and  the  mutineers  xesoWed  that 
ih»j  would  hasten  back  to  their  native  country ,  and  would  live 
and  die  with  thmr  rightful  King.  They  instantly  proceeded 
northward  by  forced  marches.* 

Whwi  the  news  reached  London  the  diraiay  was  great  It 
ivras  rumoured  that  tdarming  symptoms  had  appeared  in  other 
rei^ents,  and  particularly  that  a  body  of  fusileers  which  lay 
«t  Haxwidbt  was  likely  to  imitate  the  example  set  at  Ipswich. 
"If  these. Scots,"  said  Halifax  to  Beresby,  *^are  unsupported, 
they  art  lost  But  if  they  have  acted  in  concert  with  others, 
the  danger  is  serious  indeed."**    The  truth  seems  to  be  thai 

*  Commona*  Journals,  March  16.  268}. 
*•  BerMby*f  Memoln. 
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CHAP,  ih&ce  was  a  conspiracy  which  had  ramifications  in  many  parte  of 
>-^||^  the  army,bat  that  the  conspirators  were  awed  by  the  firmnesif 
of  the  goyermnent  and  of  the  Parliament.  A  committee  of  tiie 
Privy  Council  was  sitting  when  the  tidings  of  the  mutiny  anived 
in  London.  William  Harbord,  who  represented  the  borough 
of  Launceston,  was  at  the  board*  His  colleagues  entreated 
him  to  go  down  instantly  to  the  House  of  Commons ,  and  to  re- 
late what  had  happened.  He  went,  rose  in  his  place,  and  told 
his  story.  The  spirit  of  the  assembly  rose  to  the  oecasion# 
Howe  was  the  first  to  call  for  vigorous  action.  ^'Address  the 
King,"  he  said,  ^'to  send  his  Dutch  troops  after  these  men* 
I  know  not  who  else  can  be  trusted.**  ^This  is  no  jesting  mat* 
ter,**  said  old  Birch,  who  had  been  a  colonel  in  the  service  of 
the  Parliament,  and  had  seen  the  most  powerM  and  renowned 
House  of  Commons  that  ever  sate  twice  purged  and  twice  ex« 
pelled  by  ite  own  soldiers;  "if  you  let  this  evil  spread,  you  will 
have  an  army  upon  you  in  a  few  days.  Address  the  King  to 
send  horse  and  foot  instantly,  his  own  men,  men  whom  he  caa 
trust,  and  to  put  these  people  down  at  once.**  The  men  of  the 
long  robe  caught  the  fiame.  "  It  is  not  the  learning  of  my  pio- 
fession  that  is  needed  here  ,**  said  Treby.  *'  What  is  now  to  be 
done  is  to  meet  force  with  force,  and  to  maintain  in  the  field 
what  we  have  done  in  the  senate."  "Write  to  the  Sherifis,*^ 
said  Colonel  Mildmay ,  member  for  Essex.  "Raise  the  militia* 
There  are  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  them:  they  are  good 
Englishmen:  they  will  not  fail  you.**  It  was  resolved  that  all 
members  of  the  House  who  held  commissions  in  the  army 
should  be  dispensed  firom  parliamentary  attendance,  in  order 
that  they  might  repair  instantly  to  their  military  poste.  An  ad« 
dress  was  imanimously  voted  requesting  the  King  to  take  effeo* 
tual  steps  for  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  and  to  put  forth 
a  proclamation  denoimcing  public  vengeance  on  the  rebels. 
One  gentleman  hinted  that  it  might  be  well  to  advise  hisMajesty 
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to  offer  tk  ptodon  to  those  who  should  peaceably  submit:  bat  chai^. 
the  House  wisely  rejected  the^suggestion.  "This  is  no  time,*'— ^^—-^ 
it  was  well  said ,  "  for  any  thing  that  looks  'like  fear.**  The  ad- 
dress was  instantly  sent  up  to  the  Lords.  The  Lords  concurred 
in  it  Two  peers,  two  knights  of  shires,  and  two  burgesses 
were  sent  with  it  to  Court  William  received  them  graciously, 
and  informed  them  that  he  had  already  given  the  necessary 
orders.  Li  fact,  several  regiments  of  horse  and  dragoons  had 
been  sent  northward  under  the  command  of  Ginkell,  one  of  the 
bravest  and  ablest  officers  of  the  Dutch  army.* 

Meanwhile  the  mutineers  were  hastening  across  the  country 
which  lies  between  Cambridge  and  the  Wash.  Their  road  lay 
through  a  vast  and  desolate  fen,  saturated  with  all  the  moisture 
of  thirteen  counties,  and  overhung  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  by  a  low  grey  mist,  high  above  which  rose,  visible  many 
miles,  the  magnificent  tower  of  Ely.  Li  that  dreary  region, 
covered  by  vast  flights  of  wild  fowl,  a  half  savage  population, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  BreedUngs,  then  led  an  amphibious 
lile^  sometimes  wading,  and  sometimes  rowing,  from  one  islet 
of  firm  ground  to  another.  **  The  roads  were  among  the  worst 
in  the  island,  and,  as  soon  as  rumour  announced  the  approach 
of  the  rebels,  were  studiously  made  worse  by  the  country  people. 
Bridges  were  broken  down.  Trees  were  laid  across  the  highways 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  cannon.  Nevertheless  the  Scotch 
veterans  not  only  pushed  forward  with  great  speed,  but 
succeeded  in  carrying  their  artillery  with  them.  They  entered 
Lincolnshire,  and  were  not  far  from  Sleaford,  when  they  learned 
that  Ginkell  with  an  irresistible  force  was  close  on  their  track* 
Victory  and  escape  were  equally  out  of  the  question.    The 

*  Common*'  JoamaU,  and  Grey*f  Debates,  March  15.  168|;  London 
^axette,  March  18, 

**  Ai  to  the  state  of  thii  region  in  the  latter  part  of  the  leTenteenth  and 
the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  eentnry,  lee  Pepye's  Diary,  Sept.  2& 
less  I  and  the  Tour  through  the  whol«  laland  of  Qreat  Britain,  ITSi* 
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.C|AP.  bcave^t  wamfftB  could  not  cdEtend  ag^unst  fourfold  odds.  Hie 
<-T^ — mo^  aQtive  mfantiy  could  not  outimn  horsemen.  Yet  the 
lei^derf,  probably  despairing  of  pardon^  urged  the  men  to  try 
thechanee  of  batile«  In  that  region,  a  spot  almost  surrounded 
by  swamps  and  pools  was  without  difficulty  found.  Here  the 
insurgents  were  drawn  up ;  and  the  cannon  were  planted  at  the 
only  point  which  was  thought  not  to  be  sufficiently  protected 
by  natural  defences.  Ginkell  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made 
at  1^  place  which  was  out  of  the  range  of  the  guns;  and  his 
dragoons  dashed  gallantly  into  the  water  ^  though  it  was  so 
deep  that  their  horses  were  forced  to  swim.  Then  the  mutineers 
lo9thes^  They  beat  a  parley,  surrendered  at  discretion,  and 
were  brought  up  to  London  under  a  strong  guard.  Their  lives 
were  forfeit:  for  they  had  been  guilty,  not  merely  of  mutiny, 
which  was  then  not  a  legal  crime,  but  of  levying  war  agamst 
jtfhe  King.  William,  however,  with  politic  clemeney,  abstained 
jgrom  shedding  the  blood  even  of  the  most  culpable..  A  few  of 
the  ringleaders  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  next  Bury  assises, 
imd  were  convicted  of  high  treason ;  but  their  lives  were  i^ared. 
!Eb»  rest  were  merely  ordered  to  return  to  their  duty*  The 
jregimeot,  lately  so  refractory,  went  submissive^  to  the-Coa- 
Mtient,  and  there,  through  many  hard  campaigns,  distinguished 
itself  by  fidelity ,  by  discipline,  and  by  valour.* 
mqUd"^  ;  This  event  facilitated  an  important  change  in  our  pi^ty, 
Bill.  a  change  which,  it  is  true,  could  not  have  been  long  tlelayed, 
but  w^oh  would  not  have  been  easily  acoomplished  exe^  at 
}^  moinent  of  extreme  danger.  The  time  had  at  length  arrived 
at  whieh  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  legal  distinction  between 

*  London  Gazette,  March  25.  1689;  Van  Cittert  to  the  Statei  General, 

^  ^^  ^  ';  Letter!  of  Nottingham  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  dated  Jaly  SS. 

And  Aagast  S.  1689;  Historical  Becord  of  the  First  Regiment  of  Foot, 
printed  by  anthority.  See  also  a  cnrions  digression  in  th«  Oompleat  His- 
tory o(  the  I4)b  end  MUitarj  Aottona  «f  Biehard ,  Earl  of  TyrcMinel,  1S89.  ' 
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4he  soldier  and  the  citSt^s.  Under  the  l^Biitageneta  and  the  cuAf. 
Todoni  th^re  hi^  be^n  no  standing  army.  The  standing  anny'  ''* 
%faidi  had  eadeted  under  th«  last  kings  of  Ihe  Qouse  of  Stuart 
had  been  regarded  by  every  party  in  the  st4t^  with  stvong  and 
not  unreasonable  aversion,  llie  common  law  gave  the  Sovereign 
no  power  to  control  his  troops*  Hie  Parliament,  regar^g 
them  as  mere  took  of  tyranny,  had  not  been  dfii^oaed  to  give 
such  power  by  statute.  James  indeed  had  induced  Ins  'eonrupt 
«nd  serttle  jtidges  to  put  on  some  obsolete  laws  a.  oonatvudtiph 
which  enabled  him  to  punish  desertion  capltafiy.  But  this  oonr 
atruotion  was  conndored  by  all  respectable  Jurists  as  unsound, 
and,  had  it  been  sound,  w^ould  have  been  far  from  <BffM^ting 
«11  tiiat  5i^as  necessary  for  tiie  purpose  of  maintaining  military 
discipline*  £ven  James  did  not  venture  to  inflict  death  by 
sentence  of  a  court  martial  The  deserter  was  treated  as  an 
ordinary  f^lon,  was  tried  at  the  tdn^H  by  ^  petty  juiy 
bn  a  bill  found  by  a  grand  ju^,  and  was  at  lUMffty  to  avail 
-himself  of  any  tedixdcal  flaw  which  might  be  dis<»i^red  in  tim 
indictment 

TheBevohition,by  altering  the  relative  pedtion  of  thapHim^ 
iand  the  parliament,  had  altered  also  the  relative  portion  of  tife 
army  and  the  nation.  The  King  and  the  Commaitt  Wereaew4it 
tmity;  and  both  were  alike  menaced  by  the  greatest  m^tary 
|)ower  ^hich  had  exl^ied  in  Europe  since  the  do^tnMl  of 
the  Koman  empire.  In  a  few  weeks  thirty  tib^aiudatid  Vetexims, 
(accustomed  to  conquer,  and  led  by  able  and  eiq^rieiieed 
:^tain8,  mi|^  cros^  from  the  ports  of  N^rmaady  and  Bsitarnqr 
ito  our  shores.  That  such  a  force  would  with  little  difltedt^r 
-scatterthrsetimes  that  niunber  of  militia^  noHianw^  aequainted 
with  war  could  doubt.  Th«*e  must  thw  be  regular  soldiers;  and, 
if  there  were  to  be  regular  soldiers,  it  must  be  indispensable, 
both  to  their  efficiMtty  ^  and  to  the  securitfof  evwqr  other  class, 
4hat  tii«y ahoUld be  k|^ under  a striet  dise^ttae.    Anilldah 
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.CBAB.  ciplhied  atmy  haft  ever  been  &  more  costly  and  a  more  UoendoiM 
''*  miUtia^  impotent  against  a  foreign  enemy,  and  formidable  only 
to  the  country  wMch  it  is  paid  to  defend.  A  strong  line  ai 
demarcation  must  therefore  be  drawn  between  .the  soldiers  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  For  the  sake  of  public  freedom, 
they  must,  in  the  midst  of  freedom,  be  placed  under  a  despotie 
rule.  They  must  be  subject  to  a  sharper  penal  code,  and  to 
A  more  stringent  code  of  procedure,  than  are  administered 
by  the  ordinary  tribunals.  Some  acts  which  in  the  citizen  are 
innocent  must  in  the  soldier  be  crimes.  Some  acts  which  in 
the  ciUzen  are  punished  with  fine  or  imprisonment  must  in  ih$ 
soldier  be  punished  mth  death.  The  machinery  by  which  courts 
Qf  law  ascertain  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  citizen  is 
too  slow  and  too  intricate  to  be  applied  to  an  accused  soldier. 
For^  of  all  the  maladies  incident  to  the  body  politic,  military 
insubordination  is  that  whi(^  requires  the  most  prompt  and 
drastic  remedied.  If  the  evil  be  not  stopped  as  soon  as  it 
appears,  it  is  certain  to  spread;  and  it  cannot  spread  far  with- 
out danger  to  the  very  vitals  of  the  commonwealth.  For  the 
general  safety,  therefore,  a  summary  jurisdiction  of  terrible 
extent  must,  in  camps,  be  entrusted  to  rude  tribunab  composed 
of  men  of  the  sword: 

But,  though  it  was  certain  that  the  country  could  not  at  that 
moment  be  secure  without  professional  soldiers,  and  equally 
certain  that  professional  soldiers  must  be  worse  than  useless 
unless  they  were  placed  under  a  rule  move  arbitrary  and  severe 
than  that  to  which  other  men  were  subject,  it  was  not  without 
g^at  misgivings  that  a  House  of  Commons  could  venture  to 
recognise  the  existence  and  to  make  provision  for  the  govemr 
ment  of  a  standing  army.  There  was  scarcely  a  public  man  of 
note  who  had  not  often  avowed  his  conviction  that  our  polity 
and  a  standing  army  could  not  exist  together.  The  Whigs  had 
bften  in  the  constant  habit  of  repeating  that  (Standing  armies 
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bad  ddBtroyed  the  free  institations  of  the  neighbotafng  niaUoni.  cffAp. 
The  Tories  had  repeated  as  constantly  that,  hi  our  own  island,  -  ■^^^■- 
a  standing  army  had  subrerted  the  Church,  oppressed  the  gentry, 
and  murdered  the  King.  No  leader  of  either  party  could,  with- 
out laying  himself  open  to  the  charge  of  gross  incomiistency, 
propose  that  such  an  army  should  henceforth  be  one  of  the 
permanent  establishments  of  the  realm.  The  mutiny  at  Ipswich, 
and  the  panic  which  that  mutiny  produced,  made  it  easy  to  effect 
what  would  otherwise  have  been  in  the  highest  degree  diffietdt 
A  short  bill  was  brought  in  which  began  by  declaring,  in  expEeit 
terms,  that  standing  angles  and  courts  martial  wiere  unknown 
to  the  law  of  England.  *  It  was  then  enacted  that,  on  account  of 
the  extreme  perils  impending  at  that  moment  over  the  state, 
no  man  mustered  on  pay  in  the  service  of  the  crown  should,  On 
pain  of  death,  or  of  sudi  lighter  pimlshment  as  a^ court  martial 
should  deem  sufficient,  desert  his  colours  or  mutiny  against  his 
commanding  oncers.  This  statute  was  to  be  in  force  only  six 
months;  and  many  of  those  who  voted  for  it  probably  believed 
that  it  would,  at  th& close  of  that  period,  be  suffered  to  expire. 
The  bill  passed  rapidly  and  easily.  Not  a  single  cEvlsion  was 
taken  upon  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  mitigating  clause 
indeed,  which  illustrates  somewhat  curiously  the  manners  Of 
that  age^  was  added  by  way  of  rider  after  the  thiM  reading. 
This  clause  provided  that  no  court  martial  should  pass  sentence 
of  death  except  between  the  hours  of  six  in  the  morning  and 
one  in  the  afternoon.  The  dinner  hour  was  then  early;  and  it 
was  but  too  probable  that  a  gentleman  who  had  dined  would 
be  in  a  state  in  which  he  could  not  safely  be  trusted  with  the 
lives  of  his  fellow  creatures.  With  this  amendment,  the  first 
and  most  concise  of  our  many  Mutiny  Bills  was  sent  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  was,  in  a  few  hours,  hurried  by  them  through  aU 
its  stages  and  passed  by  the  King.* 

*  8Ut«  1  W«  A  M*  MS*.  1«  o«  S«;  Commoni*  Joamali ,  March  tt«  19SI« 
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.^  csip.  Tbm  ifmmniiibi  irklu>ixt  one  diflttntient  ToieeiivPaftttliiMift, 
^   'mUhont  one  munmir  in  the  nation,  the  first  itep  iowiurds  a 

ehange  'which  had  become  neoessazy  to  the  aafetgr  <^  the  atate, 

fei  ifliSch  evexy  yaxljr  in  tbe  state  then  regarded  mih  extreme 
.  -dread  and  asvsisi^.    Sui  nionths  passed;  and  slill  tiie  public 

danger  eont!nned«  The  power  necessaiy  to  the  maintenaiioe  of 
.  ttdUlila^  discipline  was  a  aecond  time  entnisted  to  the  crown  for 

ashofttcfm.    The tntftt again ei^ired^  and waaagaint renewed. 

By  idow  d^ees  jEmniUadty  reconciled  the  pid^c  mind  to  the 
:  luunes,  onee  so  odious,  of  standing  army  and  cemrtmai^ttaL    It 

waa  pveved  4>y  experience  that^  in  a  well  eonstitoted  society, 
:  professional  noHdi^n  may  be  terrible  to  a  foreign  enemy,  and 
,  ;yet  submissive  to^the  ci^  powen  What  had  be^  at  first  toletA- 

ted  as  the  ezoeptian  began  to  be  eonrndeted  tts  tiie  rule.  Net 
'  ft.fesslAn  passed  irithont  a  Mutiny  BilL  "Whenat  loigth  it  be- 
r.wske  eYident;tJiat  a  poUtieii  change  ef  the  highest  inlportance 
:  was  talung  place  in  each  a  manner  as  ahnost  totec|Kpe  notice,  ^ 

clionour  wes  raised  by  seme  factious  men  ^csirousito  w:ealum 
.  ^  hands  of  the  gotemment,  and  by  some  respectable  m«i  whk} 
p|elt.  en  honest  but  injudicious  reverence  fSor  e^c^  eld  oonstita- 
•timial  tradition,  and,  who  were  unable  to  understand  that  iHukt 
'at  one  9b9g9  in  the  progress  of  society  is  pemicious«iay  at  an- 
/Other  4ta|ge  be  indispensable^    This  clamour  however,  as  years 

rolled  on,'  became  Icilnter  and  fainter.  The  debate  wlpeh  reour- 
ired  e^ery  spring  on  the  Mutiny  Bill  came  to  be  regarded  merely 

ae  e^  oiccesien  on  which  hopeM  young  orators  fresh  tern 

C^hnstehurch  were  to  deUver  maiden  speeches,  eetting  fbrtii 

hew  the  i^uords  of  Pisistratus  seised  the  citadel  of  Athens,  and 
rhpw  the  Pne^orian  cohorts  sold  the  Eoman  empire  to  Didius. 
Jtt  length  these  deoiwDAtions  became  too  ridiculous  to  be  ee- 
;pesited#    The  most  oldfa^oned,  the  most  ecoentrie,  politician 

could  hardly,  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  contend  that 
.  there  ought  to  be  no  regular  soldiers ,  or  that  the  erdinaiy^aw. 
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sdmimstmd  by  the  ordinary  courts,  would  effeotually  maintain  cuar^ 
di8ci|>liB6  among  such  soldiers.  All  parties  being  agreed  as  to  ^^  * 
the  general  principle,  a  long  succession  of  Mutiny  Bills  passed 
iHthout  any  discussion ,  except  when  some  particular  artidtf  of 
the  military  code  appeared  to  require  amendment.  It  is  perhaps 
because  the  army  became  thus  gradually,  and  almost  imper^ 
eepHbly,  one  ofthe  institutions  of  England,  Uiat  it  has  acted  in 
such  peirfect  harmony  with  all  her  other  institutions,  hasnerer 
once,  during  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  been  untrue  to  the 
throne  or  disobedient  to  the  law,  has  never  once  defied  the  tri« 
bunals  or  Overawed  the  constituent  bodies.  To  this  day,  how-> 
etes*,  the  Estates  df  theBeahn  continue  to  set  up  periodically^ 
Willi  laudable  jealoulsy ,  a  landmark  on  the  j&ontier  which  was 
tira^ed' aft  the  time  t>f  the  Revolution.  Hiey  solemnly  reassert 
e^rery  yeftr  the  dootrine^Faid  down  in  the  Dedaration  <xf  Righta; 
aitd^h^jrthen  gi^t  to  the  Sovereign  an  extraordinary  poWer  to 
govern  a  certain  number  of  soldiers  according  to  certain  rules 
during  twelve  months  more. 

In  the  same  week  hi  which  the  first  Mutiny  Bill  was  heoA  on  supen- 
the  table  'Of  the  Commons,  another  temporary  law,  made  ne^tbeVa'. 
cessary  by  the  i^isettled  state  of  the  kingdom,  was  passed^p^'^cu* 
Since  the  flight  of  James  many  persons  who  were  believed  to 
have  been  deeply  implicated  in  his  unlawful  acts,  or  to  be  en- 
gaged in  plots  for  his  restoration,  had  been  arrested  and  con- 
fined.   ]>arkig  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  these  men  could  de-  ' 
rive'no  benefit  from  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  For  the  machinery 
by  \HiIch  alone  that  Act  could  be  carried  into  execution  had 
ceased  ito  exist;  and,  through  thewholedf  Hilary  term,  all  the 
comrts  in  WeMnfinSterHttll  had  remamed  dosed.  Nowt^atthe 
ordlntt^  ^bunals  were  about  to  resume  their  functions ,  it  was 
dt>prehended  that  all  those  prisoners  whom  ii  waar  not  ^6^ 
venient  to  bring  instantly  to  trial  would  demand  and  obtain 
their  liberty.    A  bill  was  therefoite  brought  inrwhich  empowered 
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CHAP,  the  King  to  detun  in  custody  during  a  few  weeks  such  persons 
— 1~ —  as  he  should  suspect  of  eyil  designs  against  his  govemment 
This  bill  passed  the  two  Houses  with  little  or  no  opposition.* 
But  the  malecontents  out  of  doors  did  not  Mi  to  remark  that,  in 
the  late  reign,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  had  not  been  one  day 
suspended.  It  was  the  fMhion  to  call  James  a  tyrant,  and 
William  a  deliverer.  Yet,  before  the  deliverer  had  been  a 
month  on  the  throne,  he  had  deprived  Englishmen  of  a  precious 
right  which  the  tyrant  had  respected.**  This  is  a  kind  of  re« 
proach  which  a  govemment  sprung  from  a  popular  revolution 
ahnost  inevitably  incurs.  From  such  a  govemment  men  natu* 
rally  think  themselves  entitled  to  demand  a  more  gentle  and 
liberal  administration  than  is  expected  from  old  and  deeply 
rooted  power.  Yet  such  a  govemment,  having,  as  it  always 
has,  many  active  enemies,  and  not  having  the  strength  derived 
from  legitimacy  and  prescription,  can  at  first  maintain  itself 
only  by  a  vigilance  and  a  severity  of  which  old  and  deeply 
rooted  power  stands  in  no  need.  Extraordinary  and  inregidar 
vindications  of  public  liberty  are  sometimes  necessary:  yet, 
however  necessary,  they  are  almost  always  followed  by  sobm 
temporary  abridgments  of  that  very  liberty;  and  every  such 
abridgment  is  a  fertile  and  plausible  theme  for  sarcasm  and 
invective, 
i^rit^'or*  Unhappily  sarcasm  and  invective  directed  against  William 
wmUm.  were  but  too  likely  to  find  favourable  audience.  Each  of  the 
two  great  parties  had  its  own  reasons  for  being  dissatisfied  witii 
him;  and  there  were  some  complaints  in  which  both  parties 
joined.  His  manners  gave  almost  universal  offence*  He  was 
in  tmth  far  better  qualified  to  save  a  nation  than  to  adcum  a 
court  In  the  highest  parts  of  statesmanship ,  he  had  no  equal 
among  his  contemporaries.    He  had  formed  plans  not  inferior 

*  Stat.  1  W.  Jk  M.  seat.  1.  e.  S. 
«•  RQnqumo,  Mftr«b  fg,  I6S9. 
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in  gciMideur  and  boldness  to  those  of 'Hichelieu,  and  had  carried  cein. 
them  into  eEec%  with  a  tact  and  wariness  worthy  of  Mazarin.  * 
Two  countries  t  the  seats  of  civil  liberty  and  of  the  Beformed ' 
Faith  f  had  been  preserved  by  his  wisdom  and  courage  frpm  ex-' 
trem^  perils.    Holland  he  had  delivered  from  foreign,   and 
England  from  domestic  foes.    Obstacles  apparently  insur^c 
mountable  had  been  int^osed  between  him  and  the  ends  on. 
which  he  was  intent;  and  those  obstacles  his  genius  had  turned 
into  stepping  stones.    Under  his  dexterous  management  the 
h#reditary  enemies  of  his  house  had  he^ed  him  to  mount  a 
throne;  and  the  persecutors  of  his  religion  had  helped  him  to- 
re^scue  his  rehgipn  from  persecution.    Fleets  and  armies,  col- 
lected to  withstand  him^  had,  without  a  struggle,  submitted, 
to  his  orders.    Factions  and  sects,  divided,  by  mortal  anti-. 
Pl^thiea,  had  recognised  him  as  their  common  head.    Without 
carnage,!  without  devastation,  he  had  won  a  victory  compared, 
with' which  all  the  victories  of  Gustavus  and  Turenne  were  in«> 
significant.    In  a  few  weeks  he  had  changed  the  relative  posi* , 
^n  of  all  the  states  inEurope,and  had  restored  the  equilibrium 
which  the  preponderance  of  one  power  had  destroyed.   Foreign , 
nations  did  ample  justice  to  his  great  qualities.    In  every  Con- 
tinental country  where  Protestant  congregations  met,  fervent, 
thanks  were  offered  to  God,  who,  from  among  the  progeny  of . 
ms  servants,  Maurice,  the  deliverer  of  Germany,  and  William, 
the  deliverer  of  Holland,  had  raised  up  a  third  deliverer,  the , 
wisest  and  mightiest  of  alL    At  Vienna,  at  Madrid,  nay,  at. 
^ome ,  the  valiant  and  sagacious  heretic  was  held  in  honour  as . 
the  chief  of  the  great  confederacy  against  the  House  of  Bour- . 
bon;  and  even  at  Yerpailles  the  hatred  which  he  inspired  was , 
largely  mingled  with  admiration. 

Here  he  was  less  favourably  judged.  In  truth,  our  ancestors 
saw  hhn  in  the  worst  of  all  lights.  By  the  French,  the  Germans, 
and  the  Italians,  he  was  contemplated  at  such  a  distance  that 
Mncavlay,  fUstory,  IV*  4 
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CHAP,  only  what  was  great  could  be  discerned,   and  that  small 
^'*     blemishes  were  invisible.    To  the  Dutch  he  was  brought  close: 
mt  he  was  himself  a  Dutchman.    In  his  intercourse  with  them 
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e  was  seen  to  the  best  advantage :  be  was  peilbctly  at  hi»  ease 
witii  them;  and  from  among  them  he  had  chosen  his  earliest 
and  dearest  friends.  But  to  the  English  he  appeared  in  a  most 
imfortunate  point  of  view.  He  was  at  once  too  near  to  tSiem 
and  too  far  from  them.  He  lived  among  them,  so  that  the 
smallest  peculiarity  of  temper  or  manner  could  not  escape  their 
notice.  Yet  he  lived  apart  from  them,  and  was  to  i^€  last  a 
foreigner  in  speech,  tastes,  and  habits. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  our  Sovereigns  had  long  been 
to  preside  over  the  society  of  the  capital.  That  frinction  Charles 
the  Second  had  performed  with  immense  success.  His  easy 
bow,  his  good  stories,  hisstyleofdancing  and  playing  tennis, 
the  sound  of  ^is  cordial  laugh,  were  familiar  to  all  London.' 
One  day  he  was  seen  among  the  ehns  of  Saint  James's  Park 
chatting  with  Dryden  about  poetry.*  Another  day  his  arm  was 
on  Tom  Durfey's  shoulder;  and  his  Majesty  was  taking  a 
second,  while  his  companion  sang  "Phillida,  Phillida,'*  or 
"To  horse,  brave  boys,  to  Newmarket,  to  horse.""^  James, 
with  much  less  vivacity  and  good  nature,  was  accessible,  and, 
to  people  who  did  not  cross  him ,  civil.  But  of  this  sociableness 
William  was  entirely  destitute.  He  seldom  came  forth  from  hit 
clbsiet;  and,  when  he  appeared  in  the  public  rooms,  he  stood 
among  the  crowd  of  courtiers  and  ladies,  stem  and  abstracted, 
making  no  jest  and  smiling  at  none.  His  freezing  look,  his 
silence,  the  dry  and  concise  answers  which  he  uttered  when  he 
could  keep  silence  no  longer,  disgusted  noblemen  and  gentle^ 
men  who  had  been  accustomed  to  be  slapped  on  the  back  by 

^  8oe  the  aeconnt  giveo  In  S]^en0o*a  An«edottA  of  tbe  Ortgin  of  Drr*^ 
dcn'sMetdal. 

•»  Guardian,  No.  ST. 
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their  royal  masters,  called  Jack  or  Harry,  congratulated  about  chap. 
race  cups  or  rallied  about  actresses.  The  women  missed  the  ■  ^  ■ 
homage  due  to  their  sex.  They  observed  that  the  King  spoke 
in  a  somewhat  imperious  tone  even  to  the  wife  to  whom  he  owed 
so  much,  and  whom  he  sincerely  loved  and  esteemed.*  They 
were  amused  and  shocked  to  see  him,  when  the  Princess  Anne 
dined  with  him ,  and  when  the  first  green  peas  of  the  year  were 
put  on  the  table,  devour  the  whole  dish  without  offering  a 
spoonful  to  her  Royal  Highness;  and  they  pronounced  that 
this  great  soldier  and  politician  was  no  better  than  a  Low  Butch 
bear.** 

One  misfortune,  which  was  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  was 
his  bad  English.  He  spoke  our  language,  but  not  well.  His 
accent  was  foreign:  his  diction  was  inelegant;  and  his  vocabu- 
lary seems  to  have  been  no  larger  than  was  necessary  for  ^e 
transaction  of  business.  To  the  difficulty  which  he  felt  in  ex'> 
pressing  himself,  and  to  lus  consciousness  that  his  pronun- 
ciation was  bad ,  must  be  partly  ascribed  the  taciturnity  and  the 
short  answers  which  gave  so  much  offence.  Our  literature  he 
was  incapable  of  enjoying  or  of  understanding.    He  never  once, 

*  There  is  abundant  proof  that  WilHam ,  though  a  very  affectionate, 
was  not  al^ayi  a  polite  buaband.  Bift  no  credit  is  due  to  the  story  con- 
tained in  the  letter  which  Dalrymplo  was  foolish  enough  to  publish  as  Not- 
tingham's in  1773,  and  wise  enough  to  omit  In  the  edition  of  1790.  How 
any  person  wlio  knew  any  thing  of  the  history  of  these  times  could  be  so 
strangely  deceived,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand,  particularly  as  the  hand- 
writing bears  no  rescmbUnce  to  Nottingham's ,  with  which  Dalrymple  was 
flmiliar.  The  letter  is  evidently  a  common  newsletter,  written  by  a' 
scribbler,  who  had  never  seen  the  King  and  Queen  except  at  some  public 
place,  and  whose  anecdotes  of  their  private  life  rested  on  no  bettor 
authority  thtfif%'offee house  gossip. 

**  Ronqdllfd;  Burnet,  ii.  2.;  Duchess  of  M&r1borough*s  VlndlcatiCn. 
la  a  pastoral  dialogue  between  Philander  and  Paliemon ,  published  In  1691, 
the  dislike  with  which  women  of  fashion  regarded  William  is  mentioned. 
Philander  si^s : 

**  But  man  methlnks  hfs  reason  sfionid  recall , 
Nor  let  Arail  woman  work  his  second  tkU.** 

4» 
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cnAp.  during  his  whole  reign,  showed  liimself  at  the  theatre.*    The 
^'*     poets  who  wrote  Pindaric  verses  in  his  praise  complained  that 
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their  flights  of  sublimity  were  beyond  his  comprehension,** 
Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  panegyrical  odes  of  that  age 
will  perhaps  b^  of  opinion  that  he  did  not  lose  much  by  his 
ignorance. 
poptiia-        It  is  true  that  his  wife  did  her  best  to  supply  what  was  want- 

rity  of  »■  t  * 

Mary,  ing,  and  that  she  was  excellently  qualified  to  be  the  head  of  the 
Court  She  was  English  by  birUi,  and  English  also  in  her 
tastes  and  feelings.  Her  face  was  handsome ,  her  port  majestic, 
her  temper  sweet  and  lively,  her  manners  affable  and  gracefuL 
Her  understanding,  thouim  very  unperfectly  cultivated^  was 
quick.  There  was  no  want  of  feminine  wit  and  shrewdness  in 
her  co^versation;  and  her  letters  were  so  well  expressed  that 
they  deserved  to  be  weU  spelt.  She  took  much  pleasure  in  the 
lighter  kinds  of  literature,  and  did  something  towards  bring^g 
books  into  fashion  among  ladies  of  quality.  The  stainless  purity 
of  her  private  life  and  the  strict  attention  which  she  pud  to  her 
religious  duties  were  the  more  respectable,  because  she  was 
singul^arly  free  from  censoriousness,  and  discouraged  scandal 
as  much  as  vice.  In  dislike  of  backbiting  indeed  she  and  her 
husband  cordially  agreed;  but  they  showed  their  dislike  in 
different  and  in  very  characteristic  ways.  William  preserved 
profound  silence,  and  gave  the  tale-bearer  a  look  which,  as 
was  said  by  a  person  who  had  once  encoimtered  it,  and  who 
took  good  care  never  to  encounter  it  again,  made  your  story  go 
back  down  your  throat***  Mary  had  a  way  of  interrupting  tattle 

*  Tatehiii*8  Obsenrator  of  November  16.  170S. 

**  Prior,  who  wfts  treated  by  William  with  madi  khidnfffs,  and  who 
waa  very  grateftil  for  it,  informa  oa  that  the  King  did  not  ondtBratand  poe- 
ticak  eulogy.  The  paaaage  ia  in  a  highly  eariona  mannacripc,  the  property, 
of  Lord  Lanadowne. 

***  Mtfmoirea  originaux  tnr  le  rkgne  et  la  eonr  da  Frtfddriel.,  Roida 
Pmete,  Merita  par  Chriatophe  Comte  de  Dohna.  Berlin »  18S8.  It  ia  ttranga 
that  thia  intereatlng  yolnma  ahoold  ba  aUnoat  unknown  In  England.    The 
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^bottt  elopements,  duels,  and  playdebts,  by  asking  the  tattlers,  chap* 
Tery  quietly  yet  significantly, /vrbether  they  had  ever  read  her  ^^' 
favourite  sermon,  Doctor  Tillotson's  on  Evil  Speaking.  Her 
charities  were  mimificent  and  judicious;  and,  though  she  made 
no  ostentatious  display  of  them,  it  was  known  that  she  re- 
trenched from  her  own  state  in  order  to  relieve  Protestants 
whom  persecution  had  driven  from  France  and  Irelilnd,  and 
who  were  starving  in  the  garrets  of  London.  So  amiable  was 
her  Conduct,  that  she  was  generally  spoken  of  with  esteem  and 
tenderness  by  the  most  respectable  of  those  who  disapproved 
of  the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  raised  to  the  throne,  and 
even  of  those  who  refused  to  acknowledge  her  as  Queen.  In  the 
Jacobite  lampoons  of  that  time,  lampoons  Which,  in  Virulence 
and  malignity,  far  exceed  any  thing  that  our  age  has  produced, 
she  was  not  often  mentioned  with  severity.  Indeed  she  some- 
times expressed  her  stirprise  at  finding  that  libellers  who  re- 
spected nothing  else  respected  her  name.  God ,  she  said ,  knew 
where  her  weakness  lay.  She  was  too  sensitive  to  abuse  and 
calumny;  He  had  mercifully  spared  her  a  trial  which  was 
beyond  her  strength;  and  the  best  return  which  she  could  make 
to  Him  was  to  discountenance  all  malicious  reflections  on  the 
characters  of  others.  Assured  that  she  possessed  her  husband^s 
entire  confidence  and  affection,  she  turned  the  edge  of  his 
sharp  speeches  sometimes  by  soft  and  sometimes  by  pla)'fi^ 

only  copy  that  I  have  ever  Been  of  it  wat  kindly  given  to  me  by  Sir  Robert 
Adair.  **£i6  Roi,**  Dohna  saya,  *'avoit  une  autre  quality  tr^a  estimable, 
qui  eat  oelle  de  n*aimer  point  qtt*on  rendlt  de  maavaia  ofQcea  k  peraonne 
par  dea  railleriea.**  The  Marquia  de  La  Fordt  tried  to  entertain  His  Majesty 
at  the  expense  of  an  English  nobleman.  **Ce  prince «**  aaya  Dohna,  **prit 
aon  air  atfv^re,  et,  le  regardant  sans  mot  dire,  Ini  fit  rentrer  lea  paroles 
dans  le  ventre.  Le  Marquis  m*cn  fit  sea  plaintes  quelqncs  heures  apr^s. 
*  J*ai  mal  pris  ma  bisque,*  dit-il;  *J*ai  cm  faire  Tagrtfablesor  le  chapltre  de 
Milord  •  •  .  mais  J*ai  trouvtf  k  qui  parler,  et  J*ai  attraptf  un  regard  dn  roi 
qui  m*a  fait  passer  Tenvie  de  rire.***  Dohna  supposed  that  WilHam  might 
be  less  sensitive  about  the  character  of  a  Frenchman ,  and  tried  the  ei^peil- 
ment.    Bat,  aoys  be,  >*J*eiw  k  pea  pr^s  le  m^aie  tori  que  M.  de  U  For«(.** 
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CHAP,  answers,  and  employed  aU  the  influence  which  she  deriyed 
'*'     ixom  her  many  pleasing  qualities  to  gain  the  hearts  of  the 
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people  for  him.* 

If  she  had  long  continued  to  assemble  round  her  the  best 
society  of  London,  it  is  probable  that  her  kindness  and  courtesy 
\?ould  have  done  much  to  efface  the  unfavourable  impression 
ThvCoarimade  by  his  stem  and  frigid  demeanour.     Unhappily  his 
from*^**  physical  infirmities  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  reside  at 
toVump"  Whitehall    The  air  of  Westminster,  mingled  with  the  fog  of 
looCoun.tjje  jjver  which  in  spring  tides  overflowed  the  courts  of  his 
palace,  with  the  smoke  of  seacoal  from  two  hundred  thousand 
chimneys,  and  with  the  fumes  of  all  the  filth  which  was  then 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  the  streets,  was  insupportable  to 
him;  for  his  lungs  were  weak,  and  his  sense  of  smell  exqui- 
sitely keen.    His  constitutional  asthma  made  rapid  progress. 
His  physicians  pronounced  it  impossible  that  he  could  live  to 
the  end  of  the  year.    EGls  face  was  so  ghastly  that  he  could 
hardly  be  recognised.     Those  who  had  to  transact  business 
with  him  were  shocked  to  hear  him  gasping  for  breath,  and 

*  Compare  the  aeeoont  of  Morjr  bjr  the  Whigr  Burnet  with  the  mention 
of  her  by  the  Tory  Eveljrn  in  hit  Diary,  March  8.  169|,  and  with  what  is 
aald  of  her  by  the  Nonjuror  who  wrote  the  Letter  to  Archbliihop  Tennison 
on  her  death  in  1696.  The  impression  which  the  bluntnese  and  rescrre  of 
WiiUam  and  the  grace  and  gentleness  of  Mary  had  made  on  tlif  popnlaee 
may  ,be  traced  in  the  remains  of  the  street  poetry  of  that  time.  The  fol- 
lowing conjugal  dialogne  may  still  be  seen  on  tke  original  broadside. 

**Then  bespoke  Mary,  onr  most  royal  Qaeen, 
*My  gracious  King  William,  where  are  you  going?* 
He  answered  her  quickly,  *  I  count  him  no  man 
^  Tli«t4eU«rth  hie  secret  unto  a  woman.* 

The  Qoeen  with  a  modest  behariour  replied, 
*I  wish  that  kind  Providence  may  be  ttiy  guide. 
To  keep  thee  from  danger,  my  sovereign  Lord, 
The  which  will  the  greatest  of  comfort  afford.*** 

These  lines  are  in  an  excellent  collection  formed  by  Mr.  Richard  Heber, 
and  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Broderip,  by  whom  it  was  kindly  lent  to  ma. 
In  one  of  the  most  savage  Jacobite  pasquinades  of  1689,  William  Is  de« 
aerlbadaa 

**  ▲  chnrle  to  his  wife «  whieh  she  makes  but  a  Jest.** 
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eoughing  till  tlilb  tears  ran  down  his  cl^eks.*  His  mind,  strong  chap 
as  it  was,  sympathized  with  his  hody»  His  judgment  was  in-  - 
deed  as  clear  as  ever.  But  there  was,  during  some  months,  a 
perceptible  relaxation  of  that  energy  by  which  he  had  been 
distinguished.  Even  his  Dutch  friends  whispered  that  he  was 
not  the  man  that  he  had  been  at  the  Hague.**  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  should  quit  London.  He  accordingly  took 
up  his  residence  in  the  purer  air  of  Hampton  Court.  That 
mansion,  begun  by  the  magnificent  Wolsey,  was  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  architecture  which  flourished  in  England  under  the  first 
Tudors;  but  the  apartments  were  not,  according  to  the  notions 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  well  fitted  for  purposes  of  state. 
Our  princes  therefore  had,  since  the  Restoration,  repaired 
thither  seldom,  and  only  when  they  wished  to  Hve  for  a  time 
in  retirement.  As  William  puxposed  to  make  the  deserted 
edifice  his  chief  palace,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  build  and 
to  plant;  nor  was  the  necessity  disagreeable  to  him.  For  he 
had,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  a  pleasure  in  decorating  a 
country  house ;  and  next  to  hunting,  though  at  a  great  interval, 
his  favourite  amusements  were  arp|^tecture  and  gardening. 
He  had  ahready  created  on  a  sandy  heath  in  Quelders  a  paradise, 
which  attracted  multitudes  of  the  curious  from  Holland  and 
WestphaKa,  Mary  had  laid  the  first  stone  of  the  house.  Ben- 
tinck  had  superintended  the  digging  of  the  fi8lq;K>nds«  There 
were  cascades  and  grottoes,  a  spacious  orangery,  and  an  aviary 

*  Burnfet,  il.  S.(  Bamet,  MS.  Harl.  6684.  Bat  RoQquillo*A  aoooant  U 
maeh  more  oireamntantial.  **Nada8c  ha  Tlsto  mas  desfigurado^  7,  qaantas 
TcMB  he  estado  oon  el,  le  he  Ylato  toser  tanto  que  ae  le  saltaban  laa 
lagrimaa,  7  ae  ponia  moxade  7  arrancando»  7  eonfieaan  loa  mediooa  qae  m 
nna  aama  Incurable,**  Mar.  -ff  1689.  Avaux  wrote  to  the  same  effect  from 
Ireland.  '*La  santtf  de  I'osurpateur  eat  fort  manralie.  L*on  ne  oroit  piia 
4a*ll  viT«im4ui.**    April  >/ff. 

**  **Haata  deeir  loa  mlamoa  fiollandeaea  qne  lo  deaeonozean,**  aa7a 
Bonquillo.  **  II  eat  absolnment  mal  propre  poor  le  rOlo  qa*U  a  k  Joner 
k  Thenre  qu'il  eat,**  aa7a  Avaaz.  **Slothftil  and  aickl7,**  aa7a  EvelTn. 
Karoh  39. 1889. 
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CRAF*.  which  fbmished  Hondekoeter  with  numerous  spechnens  of 
■^g^  manycoloured  plumage.*  The  King,  in  his  splendid'  banish* 
ment,  pined  for  this  favourite  seat,  and  found  some  consolation 
in  creating  another  Loo  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Soon  a 
^de  extent  of  ground  was  laid  out  in  formal  walks  and  par- 
terres. Much  idle  ingenuity  was  employed  in  forming  that 
intricate  labyrinth  of  verdure  which  has  puzzled  and  amus^ 
five  generations  of  holiday  visitors  from  London.  Limes  tiiirty 
fears  old  were  transplanted  from  neighbouring  woods  to  shitde 
the  alleys.  Artificial  fountains  spouted  among  the  fiower 
beds.  A  new  court,  not  designed  with  the  purest  taste,  but 
stately,  spacious,  and  commodious,  rose  tmder  the  direction 
of  Wren.  The  wainscots  were  adorned  wil^  ^e  rich  and 
delicate  carvings  of  Gibbons.  The  staircases  were  in  a  blase 
vdth  the  glaring  frescoes  of  Verrio.  In  every  comer  of  the 
mansion  appeared  a  profusion  of  gewgaws,  not  yet  familiar 
to  English  eyes.  Mary  had  acquired  at  the  Hague  a  taste 
for  the  porcelain  of  China,  and  amused  herself  by  forming  at 
'Hampton  a  vast  collection  of  hideous  images,  and  of  vases 
on  which  houses ,  trees  ,%ridges ,  and  mandarins  were  depicted 
in  outrageous  defiance  of  all  the  laws  of  perspective.  The 
fashion,  a  frivolous  and  inelegaht  fashion  it  nrast  be  owned, 
which  was  thus  set  by  the  amiable  Queen,  spread  fast  and 
wide.  In  a  few  years  almost  every  great  house  in  l^e  kingdom 
contained  a  museum  of  these  grotesque  baubles.  £ven  states- 
men and  generals  were  hot  ashamed  to  be  renowned  as  judges 
^qf  teapots  and  dragons;  and  satirists  long  continued  to  repeat 
that  a  fine  lady  valued  her  mottled  green  pottery  quite  as  auch 
as  she  valued  her  monkey,  and  much  more  than  she  valued 
her  husband.**    But  the  new  palace  was  embellished  wiljh 

*  See  Harris*!  description  of  Loo ,  1699. 
'  ••  Every  person  who  is  well  Acquainted  with  Pope  and  Addlion  will 
remember  their  sarcasmf  on  tMs  taste.    Lady  Mary  Wortley  HontiSftto 
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Woiks  of  art  of  a  very  different  kind.  A  gallery  was  erected  chai». 
for  the  cartoons  of  RapbaeL  Those  great  pictures,  then  and-  ^^'- 
still  the  finest  on  our  side  of  the  Alps,  had  been  preserved  by 
Cromwell  from  the  fate  iKhich  befell  most  of  the  other  mastor- 
])ieces  in  the  collection  of  Charles  the  First,  but  bad  been 
suffered  to  He  during  many  years  nailed  up  in  deal  boxes* 
They  were  now  brought  forth  from  obscurity  to  be  contemplated 
by  artists  with  admiration  and  despair,  llie  expense  of  the 
works  at  Hampton  was  a  subject  of  bitter  complaint  to  many 
Tories,  who  had  very  genliy  blamed  the  boundless  profusion 
widi  which  Charles  the  Second  had  built  and  rebuilt,  fiimished 
ibid  reftimished,  the  dwelling  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth** 
The  expense,  however,  was  not  the  chief  cause  of  the  disoontent 
which  William's  change  of  residence  excited.  There  was  no 
longer  a  Court  at«Westminster.  Whitehall,  once  the  daily 
resort  of  the  noble  and  the  powerful,  the  beautiful  and  the  gay, 
tiie  place  to  which  fops  came  to  show  their  new  peruques,  men 
of  gallantry  to  exchange  glances  with  fine  ladies,  politicians 
tti  push  their  fortunes,  loungers  to  hear  the  news,  couatary 
gentlemen  to  see  the  royal  family,  was  now,  in  the  busiest 
settson  of  the  year,  when  London  was  full,  when  Parliament 
was  sitting,  left  desolate.  A  solitary  sentinel  paced  die  grass^ 
grown  pavement  before  that  door  which  had  once  been  too 
narrow  for  the  opposite  streams  of  entering  and  departing 
courtiers.  The  services  which  the  metropolis  had  rendered  to 
the  King  were  great  and  recent;  and  it  was  thought  that  he 

took  the  other  side.  *'01d  China,*'  she  says,  "i«  below  nobody*«  taste* 
•inoe  it  haa  been  the  Doko  of  Ar^le^a*  whoae  understanding  has  never 
been  donbted  either  by  his  friends  or  enemies.** 

*  As  to  the  werks  at  Hampton  Court,  see  Evelyn*s  Diary,  July  16.1689; 
the  Tonr  tfarongrh  Great  Britain,  1724;  the  British  Apelles;  Horace  Walpole 
on  Modem  Gardening;  Bnmet,  ii.  3,  8. 

When  Evelyn  was  at  Hampton  Court  r  in  1662,  the  cartoons  were  not  to 
be  seen.  The  Triumphs  of  Andrea  Mantegna  were  then  supposed  to  b9^e 
toest  pictures  in  the  palace. 
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eBAP.  might  have  requited  those  services  better  than  by  treating  it  a4 
Lewis  had  treated  Paris.    Halifax  ventured  to  hint  this,  but 


was  silenced  by  a  few  words  which  admitted  of  no  reply.    "Do 

you  wish,"  said  William  peevishly,  "tp  see  me  dead?"* 

The  conrt      In  a  short  time  it  was  found  that  Hampton  Court  was  too  far 

liBsuNu   ^o™  ^6  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  and  from  the  public 

offices ,  to  be  the  ordinary  abode  of  the  Sovereign.    Instead, 

however,  of  returning  to  Whitehall,  William  determined  to 

have  another  dwelling,   near  enough  to  his  capital  for  the 

transaction  of  business,  but  not  near  enough  to  be  within  that 

atmosphere  in  which  he  could  not  pass  a  night  without  jisk  of 

suffocation.    At  one  time  he  thought  of  Holland  House,  the 

villa  of  the  noble  family  of  Hich ;  and  h^  actually  resided  there 

some  weeks.  **  But  he  at  length  fixed  his  choice  on  Kensington 

House,  the  suburban  re&idence  of  the  1^1  of  NottinghanL 

The  purchase  was  made  for  eighteen  thousand  guineas,  and  was 

followed  by  more  building,  more  planting,  more  expense,  ai^ 

more  discontent.'***  At  present  Kensington  Hou^e  ia  considered 

as  a  part  of  London.    It  was  then  a  rural  mansion,  and  could 

not,  in  those  days  of  highwaymen  and  scourers,  of  roads  de^ 

.  in  mire  and  nights  without  lamps,   be  the  rallying  point  of 

fashionable  society. 

William's       It  was  Well  known  that  the  King,  who  treated  the  English 

favonr-    nobility  and  gentry  SO  ungraciously ,  could,  in  a  small  circle  of 

*^'*       his  own  countrymen,   be  easy,  Mendly,   even  jovial,  could 

*  Burnet,  ii.  2.;  Roresby's  Memoira.  Bonqailio  vrro^  repeatedly  to 
the  same  effect.  For  example,  "Bicn  quisiera  que  el  Bey  fueae  maa 
oomiinioable ,  y  se  acomodase  an  poco  mas  al  hnmor  sociable  da  loa  U^' 
gleses,  y  que  estabiera  en  Londres:  pero  ea  cicrto  que  sqs  acbaqaes  no  i^ 
lo  permlten.*'  July  -^g.  1689.  Avanx,  about  the  same  time,  wrote  thus  to 
Croissy  from  Ireland:  **Le  Prince  d*Orange  est  toujours  k  Hampton  Court, 
et  Jamais  k  la  riUe :  et  le  peuple  est  fort  mal  satiafait  4f  eette  mani^^ 
bizarre  et  retiree.** 

**  SeYeral  of  tiis  letters  to  Heinsins  are  dated  from  Holland  House. 

♦••  Narcissus  Luttreirs  Diary;  Erclyn^  Diary,  Feb.  25.  — ^- 
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pour  out  his  fe^ings  garrulously,  could  fill  bis  g^ass,  perhaps  crap. 
too  often;  and  this  was,  in  the  view  of  our  forefathers,  an 


aggravation  of  his  offences.  Yet  our  forefathears  should  hate 
had  the  sense  and  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  the  patrio- 
tism which  they  considered  as  a  virtue  in  themselves,  could  not 
be  a  &ult  in  him.  It  was  unjust  to  blame  him  for  notatonoe 
transferring  to  our  island  the  love  which  he  bore  to  the  eountry 
of  his  birth.  If,  in  essentials,  he  did  his  duty  towards  England, 
he  might  well  be  suffered  to  feel  at  heart  an  affectionate  pre- 
ference for  Holland.  Nor  is  it  a  reproach  to  him  that  he  did 
not,  in  this  season  of  hit  greatness,  discard  comps^one  who 
had  played  with  him  in  his  childhood,  who  had  stood  by  him 
firmly  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of  his  youth  and  manhood, 
who  had,  in  defiance  of  the  most  loathsome  and  deadly  fonns 
of  infection,  kept  watch  by  his  sickbed,  who  had,  in  the 
thickest  of  the  battle,  thrust  themselves  between  him  and  the 
French  swords,  and  whose  attachment  was,  not  to  the  Stadt- 
hoider  or  to  the  King ,  but  to  plain  William  of  Nassau.  It  may 
be  added  that  his  old  friends  could  not  but  rise  in  his  estimation 
by  comparison  with  his  new  courtiers.  To  the  end  of  his  life 
all  his  Dutch  comrades,  without  exception,  continued  to 
deserve  his  confidence.  They  could  be  out  of  humour  with  him, 
it  is  true;  and,  when  out  of  humour,  they  could  be  luUen  and 
rude;  but  never  did  they,  even  when  most  angry  and  un- 
reasonable, fail  to  keep  his  secrets  and  to  watch  over  his  • 
interests  with  gentlemanlike  and  soldierlike  fiddity.  Among 
his  English  councillors  such  fidelity  was  rare.*    It  is  painftd, 

*  De  Foe  makes  this  excuse  for  William :  t 

**  We  blame  the  King  that  be  relies  too  moob 
On  strangers,  Germans,  Huguenots  t  and  Dutch, 
And  seldom  docs  his  great  affairs  of  state 
To  English  counsciiors  communicate. 
The  fact  might  very  well  be  answered  thus 
He  has  too  often  been  betrayed  by  us. 
He  most  have  been  a  madman  to  rely 
On  English  gentlemen**  fidelity. 
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CBAP.  but  it  is  no  more  than  just ,  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  but  too 
-  ^  good  reason  for  thmking  meanly  of  our  national  character. 
That  character  was  indeed,  in  essentials,  what  it  has  always 
been.  Veracity,  uprightness,  and  manly  boldness  were  then, 
as  now,  qualities  eminently  English.  But  ^ose  qualities, 
though  widely  diffused  among  the  great  body  of  the  people, 
were  seldom  to  be  found  in  the  class  with  which  William  was 
best  acquainted.  The  standard  of  honour  and  virtue  among 
our  public  men  was ,  during  his. reign,  at  the  very  lowest  point. 
His  predecessors  had  bequeathed  to  him  a  court  foul  with  ail 
the  vices  of  the  Restoration,  a  court  swarming  with  sycophants, 
who  were  ready,  on  the  first  turn  of  fortune,  to  abandon  him 
as  they  had  abandoned  his  uncle.  Here  and  there ,  lost  in  that 
ignoble  crowd,  was  to  be  foimd  a  man  of  true  integrity  and 
public  spirit  Yet  even  such  a  man  could  not  long  live  in  such 
society  without  much  risk  that  the  strictness  of  his  principles 
would  be  relaxed,  and  the  delicacy  of  his  sense  of  right  and 
wrong  impaired.  It  was  ui\just  to  blame  a  prince  surrounded 
by  flatterers  and  traitors  for  wishing  to  keep  near  him  four 
or  five  servants  whom  he  knew  by  proof  to  be  faithful  even  to 
death. 
General        ^qt  was  this  the  onlv  lustauce  in  which  our  ancestors  were 

maiedmi* 

Bistra-  .  unjust  to  him.  They  had  expected  that,  as  soon  as  so  distin- 
guished a  soldier  and  statesman  was  placefi  at  the  head  of 
«  ^affairs,  he  would  give  some  signal  proof,  th^y  scarcely  kaeyr 
what,  of  genius  and  vigour.  Unhappily,  during  the  fir^t 
.  months  of  his  reign ,  <  almost  eveiy  thing  went  wrong.  His  sub- 
jects, bitterly  disappointed,  threw  the  blame  on  him ,  and  began 
to  doubt  whether  he  merited  that  reputation  which  he  had  won 
at  his  first  entrance  into  public  life,  and  which  the  splendid 

The  foreigners  have  faithfully  obeyed  him. 
And  none  but  Englishmen  have  e'er  betrayed  him.** 
The  True  Born  EngUshmaa ,  Part  U« 
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SHCcesa  o£  his  last  great  enterprise  had  raised  to  the  highest .  cpiP* 
])oint.    Had  they  been  in  a  temper  to  judge  fairly,  they  would-  |^  - 
have  perceived  that  for  the  maladministration  of  which  they 
with  good  reason  complained  he  was  not  responsible.    "Hb  coidd 
as  yet  work  only  with  the  machinery  which  he  had  found;  and 
the  machinery  which  he  had  found  was  all  rust  and  rottenness* 
From  the  time  of  the  Restoration  to  the  time  of  the  Bevolution, 
neglect  and  fraud  had  been  almost  constantly  impairing  the . 
efficiency  of  every  department  of  the  government.    Honours , 
and  public  trusts,  peerages,  baronetcies,  regiments,  frigates,, 
embassies,  governments,  commissionerships,  leases  of  crown 
lands,  contracts  for  clothing,  for  provisions,  for  ammunition, 
pardons  for  murder,   for  robbery,   for  arson,   were  sold  at. 
Whitehall  scarcely  less  openly  than  asparagus  at  Covent  Garden 
or  herrings  at  Billingsgate.     Brokers  had  been  incessantly 
plying  for  custom  in  the  purlieus  of  the  court;  and  of  these 
brokers  the  most  successful  had  been,  in  the  days  of  Charles, . 
the  harlots,  and  in  the  days  of  James,  the  priests.    From  the . 
palace  which  was  the  chief  seat  of  this  pestilence  the  taint  had- 
diffused  itself  through  every  ofQce  and  through  every  rank  in . 
every  ofBce,  and  had  every  where  produced  feebleness  and 
disorganization.    So  rapid  was  the  progress  of  the  decay  that, . 
within  eight  years  after  the  time  when  Oliver  had  been  the 
umpire  of  Europe,  the  roar  of  the  guns  of  De  Huyter  was  heard 
in  the  Tower  of  London.    The  vices  which  had  brought  that 
great  humiliation  on  the  country  had  ever  since  been  rooting , 
themselves  deeper  and  spreading  themselves  wider.  James  had, 
to  do  him  justice,  corrected  a  few  of  the  gross  abuses  which . 
disgraced  the  naval  administration.    Yet  the  naval  administra* 
tion,  in  spite  of  his  attempts  to  reform  it,  moved  the  contempt 
of  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  dockyards  of  France  and . 
Holland.    The  military  administration  was  still  worse.    The^ 
courtiers  took  bribes  from  the  colonels;  the  ooloneU  chelated 
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CHAP,  the  soldiers:  the  commissanes  sent,  in  long  bills  for  tirhat  had 
^''  never  been  furnished:  the  keepers  of  the  arsenals  sold  the 
pubHc  stores  and  pocketed  the  price.  But  these  evils,  though 
they  had  sprung  into  existence  and  grown  to  maturity  under  the 
government  of  Charles  and  James,  first  made  themselves 
severely  felt  under  the  government  of  William.  For  Charles 
and  James  were  content  to  be  the  vassals  and  pensioners  of  a 
powerful  and  ambitious  neighbour:  they  submitted  to  his 
ascendency:  they  shimned  with  pusillanimous  caution  whatever 
coiild  give  him  offence;  and  thus,  at  the  cost  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  dimity  of  that  ancient  and  glorious  crown  which 
they  unworthily  wore,  they  avoided  a  conflict  which  would  in- 
stantly have  shown  how  helpless,  under  their  misrule,  their 
once  formidable  kingdom  had  become.  Their  ignominious  policy 
it  was  neither  in  William's  power  nor  in  his  nature  to  follow. 
It  was  only  by  arms  that  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England 
could  be  protected  against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  had 
threatened  our  island  since  the  Hebrides  were  strown  with  the 
wrecks  of  the  Armada.  The  body  politic,  which,  while  it 
remained  in  repose,  had  presented  a  superficial  appearance  of 
health  and  vigour,  was  now  unddr  the  necessity  of  straining 
every  nerve  in  a  wrestle  for  life  or  death,  and  was  immediately 
found  to  be  unequal  to  the  exertion.  The  first  efforts  showed 
an  utter  relaxation  of  fibre,  an  utter  want  of  training.  Those 
efforts  were,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  failures;  and  every 
failure  was  popularly  imputed,  not  to  the  rulers  whose  mis- 
management had  produced  the  infirmities  of  the  state,  but 
to  the  ruler  in  whose  time  the  infirmities  of  the  state  became 
visible. 

William  might  indeed,  if  he  had  been  as  absolute  as  Lewis, 
have  used  such  sharp  remedies  as  would  speedily  have  restored . 
to  the  English  administration  that  fii-m  tone  which  had  been 
wanting  since  the  death  of  Oliver.     But  the  instantaneous 


reform  of  inyetcrate  abuses  was  a  task  far  beyond  tl^  powers  of  cbap. 
a  prince  strictly  restrained  by  law,  and  restrained  still  more  ^  ■ 
strictly  by  the  difficulties  of  his  situation.* 

Some  of  the  most  serious  difficulties  of  his  situation  were  Dinen- 
caused  by  the  conduct  of  the  ministers  on  whom ,  new  as  he  was  amonf 
to  the  details  of  English  affairs,  he  was  forced  to  rely  forrfnc*.* 
information  about  men  and  things.  There  was  indeed  no  want 
of  ability  among  his  chief  coimsellors:  but  one  half  of  their 
ability  was  employed  in  counteracting  the  other  half.  Between 
the  Lord  President  and  the  Lord  Privy  Seal  there  was  an  in- 
veterate enmity.**  It  had  begun  twelve  years  before  when 
Danby  was  Lord  High  Treasurer,  a  persecutor  of  noncon- 
formists, an  uncompromising  defender  of  prerogative,  and 
when  Halifax  was  rising  to  distinction  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  leaders  of  the  country  party.  In  the  reign  of  JsunoB, 
the  two  statesmen  had  found  themselves  in  opposition  to- 
gether; and  their  common  hostility  to  France  and  to  Home,  to 
the  High  Commission  and  to  the  dispensing  power,  had  pro- 
duced an  apparent  recoliciliation;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  in 
office  together  the  old  antipathy  revived.  The  hatred  which 
the  Whig  party  felt  towards  them  both  ought,  it  should  seem, 
to  have  produced  a  close  alliance  between  them:  but  in  fact 
each  of  them  saw  with  complacency  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  other.  Danby  exerted  himself  to  rally  round 
him  a  strong  phalanx  of  Tories.  Under  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
he  withdrew  from  court,  seldom  came  to  the  Council  over  which 

*  Ronqnlllo  had  the  good  sense  and  Justice  to  make  allowances  whioh 
the  English  did  not  make.  After  describing,  in  a  despatch  dated  March  ^. 
1689,  the  lamentable  state  of  the  military  and  naval  establishments,  ho 
says,  *^De  esto  no  tlene  ealpa  el  Principe  de  Oranges;  porqne  pensar  qne 
se  imn  de  poder  ToWer  en  doc  roesea  trcs  Reynos  de  abaxo  arrlba  es  ona 
extravagancia,**  Lord  President  Stair,  in  a  letter  written  from  LondoQ 
aboat  a  month  later,  says  that  the  delays  of  the  English  administration  had 
lowered  the  King's  Bepotatlon,  '^tliough  without  bis  fault.** 
•*  Burnet,  II.  4.;  Beresby. 
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CMAP.  it  .wiMi  his  duty  to  preside^  passed  much  time  in  the  countiy,. 
'  and  took  scarcely  any  part  in  public  affairs  except  by  grumbling, 
and  sneering  at  all  the  acts  of  the  government,  and  by  doings 
jobs  and  getting  places  for  his  personal  retainers.*    In  con- 
sequence of  this,  defection,  Halifax  became  prime  minister,  as, 
far  any  minister  could,  in  that  reign,  be  called  prime  minister, , 
An  immense  load  of  business  fell  on  him ;  and  that  load  he  was 
unable  to  sustajn.    In  wit  and  eloquence,  in  amplitude  qf  com* 
prehension  and  subtlety  of  disquisition,  he  had  no  equal  among, 
the  statesmen  of  his  time.    But  that  very  fertility,  that  very, 
acutenessi  which  gave  a  singular  charm  to  his  conversation,  to, 
his  oratory  and  to  his  writings,  unfitted  him  for  the  work  of 
promptly  deciding  practical  questions.    He  was  slow  from  very 
quickness.    For  he  saw  so  many  arguments  for  and  against 
every  possible  course  that  he  was  longer  in  making  up  his  mind^ 
than  a  dull  man  would  have  been.   Instead  of  acquiescing  in  his. 
first  thoughts,  he  replied  on  himself ,  rejoined  on  himself ,  and 
surrejoined  on  himself.    Those  who  heard  him  talk  owned  that 
he  talked  like  an  angel:  but  too  often ,  mhen  he  had  exhausted 
all  that  could  be  said,  and  came  to  act,  the  time  for  action  was 
over. 

Meanwhile  the  two  Secretaries  of  State  were  constantly 
labouring  to  draw  their  master  in  diametrically  opposite  direc- 
tions. Every  scheme,  every  person,  recommended  by  one  of 
them  was  reprobated  by  the  other.  Nottingham  was  never 
weary  of  repeating  that  the  old  Roundhead  party,  the  party, 
which  had  taken  the  life  of  Charles  the  First  and  had  plotted 
against  the  life  of  Charles  the  Second ,  was  in  principle  republi- 
can, and  that  the  Tories  were  the  only  true  friends  of  monarchy. 
Shrewsbury  replied  that  the  Tories  might  be  friends  of 
monarchy,  but  that  they  regarded  James  as  their  monarch. 
Nottingham  was  always  bringing  to  the  closet  intelligence  of 

*  Beresby's  Memoirs;  Barnet  MS.  Harl.  6584. 
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tile  wild  daydreams  in  which  a  few  old  eaters  of  calTs  head ,  the  chap. 
remains  of  the  once  formidable  party  of  Bradshaw  andlreton,  — j^f^- 
still  indulged  at  taverns  in  the  city.  Shrewsbury  produced 
ferocious  lampoons  which  the  Jacobites  dropped  every  day  in 
the  coffeehouses.  "Every  Whig,**  said  the  Tory  Secretary, 
"is  an  enemy  of  your  Majesty's  prerogative."  "Every  Tory," 
said  the  Whig  Secretary,  "is  an  enemy  of  your  Majesty'^ 
title."* 

At  the  treasury  there  was  a  complication  of  jealousies  and 
quarrels.**  Both  the  first  Commissioner,  Mordaunt,  and  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Delamere,  were  xealous  Whigs: 
but,  though  they  held  the  same  political  creed,  their  tempers 
differed  widely.  Mordaunt  was  volatile,  dissipated ^  and 
generous.  The  wits  of  that  time  laughed  at  the  way  in  which 
he  ffew  about  from  Hampton  Court  to  the  Hoyal  Exchange, 
and  from  the  Royal  Exchange  back  to  Hampton  Court  How 
he  found  time  for  dress,  politics,  lovemaking  and  balladmaking 
was  a  wonder.***  Delamere  was  gloomy  and  acrimonious, 
austere  in  his  private  morals,  and  punctual  in  his  devotions, 
but  greedy  of  ignoble  gain.  The  two  principal  ministers  of 
finance,  therefore,  became  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  hating 
their  colleague  Godolphin.  What  business  had  he  at  White- 
hall in  these  days  of  Protestant  ascendency,  he  who  had  sate  at 
the  same  board  with  Papists,  he  who  had  never  scrupled  to 
attend  Mary  of  Modena  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Mass? 
The  most  provoking  circumstance  was  that  Godolphin,  though 
his  name  stood  only  third  in  the  commission,  was  really  first 
Lord.    For  in  financial  knowledge  and  in  habits  of  business 

» 

*  Burnet,  ii.  8,  4. 16, 
**  Bornet,  ii.  6. 

***  **How  does  he  do  to  distribute  his  hours, 

Some  to  the  Court,  and  some  to  the  City, 
Some  to  the  State,  and  some  to  Love*s  powers. 
Some  to  be  vain,  and  some  to  be  witty  ?** 

The  Modem  Lampooners,  a  poem  of  1690. 
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CHA^.  Mordaunt  and  Belamere  were  mere  ohiklreii  wfien  compared 
-|^|— withliim;  and  tbis  William  soon  diecoverecL*  ' 

Similar  feuds  raged  at  the  other  great  boards  and  throtigh 
all  the  subordinate  ranks  of  puUio  functionaries.  In  etcsy 
customhouse,  in  every  arsenal,  were  a  Shrewsbury  and  a  Not- 
tmgham,  a  Delamere  and  a  Goddlphiu.  The  Whigs  complained 
that  there  was  no  department  in  nrhich  creatures  of  the  fafien 
tyranny  were  not  to  be  found.  It  was  idle  to  allege  that  thesb 
men  were  versed  in  the  details  of  business,  tliatthey  were  the 
depositaries  of  official  traditions,  and  that  the  Mends  of  liberty, 
having  been,  during  mcmy  yeans,,  excluded  from  puMie  employ- 
ment, must  necessarily  be  incompetent  to  take  on  themselvee 
at  once  the  whole  management  of  affaiirs*  ]£zperienoe  doubtless 
had  its  value:  but  surely  l^e  first  of  all  the  qualifications  ^  a 
servant  was  fidelity;  and  no  Tory  couH  be  s.  really  faithM 
servant  of  the  new  government  If  King  William  were  wise,  he 
would  rather  trust  novices  zealous  for  his  interest  and  honour 
than  veterans  who  miight  indeed  possess  ability  and  knoir- 
ledge*,  but  who  would  use  that  ability  and  that  knowledge  io 
effect  Ills  ruin.  ' 

The'Tories,  ontiieothOThand,  complained  that  their  shore 
of  poW^  bore  no  |m)portion  to  their  number  aUd  their  weigid^-iH 
ihe  country,  and  that  every  where  old  and  useftd  public  serimntb 
were,  for  the  crime  of  being  Mends  to  monarchy  and  to  iMh 
Church,  turned  out  of  their  posts  to  make  wayfcu'RyeHonfte 
plotters  and  haunters  of  conventides.  These  upstarts,  adepts 
in  the  art  of  factious  agitation,  but  ignorant  of  all  that  belonged 
to  their  new  calling,  would  be  just  beginning  to  learn  thd 
business  when  they  had  undone  the  nation  by  their  blunders. 
To  be  a  rebel  and  a  schismatic  was  surely  not  all  that  ou^M;  to 
be  required  of  a  man  in  high  employment.  What  would  become 

*  Burnet,  ii.  4. 
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of  1^  finaaieosiy  what  of  liie  maiine,  if  Whigs  who  could  not  chap. 
imdeanitand  the  plainest  balanoe  sheet  were  to  manage  the     ^^' 
temtaue^  and  WMgs  who  had  Berer  walked  over  a  dockyard  to 
fit  outvie  fleet* 

The  tmth  is  that  the  charges  which  the  two  parties -brought 
ilgainst  each  other  were  y  to  a  great  extent,  well  founded,  but 
tiiat  the  blame  which  both  threw  on  William  was  unjust.  OfE- 
oiol  experience  was  to  be  fbund  almost  exclusively  among  the 
Tories^  hearty  attachment  to  the  new  s^iement  almost  exchi-* 
siFely  among  the  Whigs.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  King  that 
tiio  k&0idedge  and  the  zeal,  which,  combined,  make  a  Taluable 
Serjeant  of  the  state  must  at  that  time  be  had  separately  or  not 
at  aU.  If  he  employed  men  of  one  party ,  there  was  great  risk 
ef  mistakes.  Ifhe  employed  men  offhe  other  party,  there  was 
g^eat  iMk  of  treacherjr.  If  he  employed  men  of  both  parties, 
th^re  was  still  some  risk  of  mistakes;  there  was  still  some  risk 
efitreaehery;  and  to  these  risks  was  added  the  certainty  of  dis- 
aensioD.  He  might  join  Whigs  and  Tories ;  but  it  was  beyond 
hk power  to  max  them.  In  the  same  office,  at  the  same  desk, 
they  were  still  enemies,  and  agreed  only  in  murmuring  at  the 
Frinoe  who  tried  to  mediate  between  them.    It  was  inevitable 

r 

that,  in  such  circumstances,  the  administration,  fiscal,  mili* 
tary,  naval^  should  be  feeble  and  unsteady;  that  nothing  should 
be^on^  in  ^te  ihe  right  way  or  at  quite  the  right  time;  that 
tbe  distractions  from  which  scarcely  any  public  office  was 
cxmnpt  should  produce  disasters,  and  that  etery  disaster  should 
iaoreas#  the  distractions  &om  which  it  had  sprung. 

P  R<n»i«UIo  ealls  tiie  Whig  ftmetionariet  "Gento  qno  no  tienen  pfatica 
^1  ezperi^neia.**  H«  adda*  "  Y  de  eato  precede  el  paaarse  an  mea  y  an  otro, 
atii  axeoatarae  nada.**  June  24. 1689.  In  one  of  the  Innamerable  Dialogues 
iiOileb  appaaced  at  that  tlme^  the  Tory  iaterlocotor  pots  the  qaeation,  "De 
yon  think  the  goTemment  would  be  better  served  by  atrangera  to  basJ^ 
neaa?**  The  Wldganaweia,  **  Setter  ignorant  friends  than  understanding 
•namiea.** 

5* 
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cflAp.        There  was  indeed  one  department  of  which  the  busiiiess  was 

— j^^well  conducted;  and  that  was  the  department  of  Foreign  A£\ 

Depart-  fairs.    There  William  directed  eTcry  thing,  and,  on  important 

Zniin    occasions,  neither  asked  the  advice  nor  employed  the  agency 

affairs.    ^£  ^^^  English  politician.    One  invaluable  assistant  he  had, 

Anthony  Heinsius ,  who ,  a  few  weeks  after  the  Revolution  had 

been  accomplished,  became  Pensionary  of  Holland.    Heinsius 

had  entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  that  party  which  was 

jealous  of  the  power  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  desirous  to 

be  on  friendly  terms  with  France.    But  he  had  been  sent  in 

1681  on  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Versailles;  and  a  short  re- 

sidence  there  had  produced  a  complete  change  in  his  views.  On 

a  near  acquaintance,  he  was  alarmed  by  the  power  and  pro* 

voked  by  tiie  insolence  of  that  Court  of  which,  while  he  eon- 

tempiated  it  only  at  a  distance,  he  had  formed  a  favourable 

opinion.    He  found  that  his  country  was  despised.    He  saw  h» 

religion  persecuted.    His  official  character  did  not  save  him 

from  some  personal  afironts  which,  to  the  latest  day  of  his  long 

career,  he  never  forgot.    He  went  home  a  devoted  adherent  of 

'William  and  a  mwtal  enemy  of  Lewis.* 

The  office  of  Pensionary,  always  important,  was  peculiarly 
important  when  the  Stadtholder  was  absent  from  the  Hague. 
Had  the  politics  of  Heinsius  been  still  what  they  once  were,  alt 
the  great  designs  of  William  might  have  been  frustrated.  But 
happily  there  was  between  these  two  eminent  men  a  perfect 
friendship  which,  till  death  dissolved  it,  appears  never  to  have 
been  interrupted  for  one  moment  by  suspicion  or  ill  humour* 
On  all  large  questions  of  European  policy  they  cordially  agreed. 
They  corresponded  assiduously  and  most  unreservedly.  For 
though  "William  was  slow  to  give  his  confidence,  yet,  when  he 
gave  it,  he  gave  it  entire.    The  correspondence  is  still  extant, 

I 

•  Ntfgociations  d©  M.  Le  Comtc  d*ATaaXf  4  Mars  1683;  Torcy'a  Me- 
moirs. 
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and  is  most  honourable  to  both.  The  King*s  letters  would  alone  chap. 
suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  whom  —^ — 
Europe  has  produced.  While  he  lived,  the  Pensionary  was 
«0Htent  to  be  the  most  obedient,  the  most  trusty,  and  the  most 
discreet  of  servants.  But,  after  the  death  of  the  master,  the 
servant  proved  himself  capable  of  supplying  with  eminent 
ability  the  master's  place,  and  was  renowned  throughout 
Europe  as  one  of  the  great  Triumvirate  which  humbled  the 
pride  o^  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.* 

The  foreign  policy  of  England,  directed  inmiediately  byRoHgioiu 
William  in  close  concert  with  Heinsius,  was,  at  this  time,  "^^°'' 
^Qunently  skilful  and  successful.  But  in  every  other  part  of  the 
administration  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animosity  of 
factions  were  but  too  plainly  discernible.  Nor  was  this  all. 
To  the  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  animo^ty  of  fac- 
tions were  added  other  evils  arising  from  the  mutual  ani- 
mosity of  sects. 

The  year  1689  is  a  not  less  important  epoch  in  the  eccle- 
siastical than  in  the  civil  history  of  England.  In  that  year 
was  granted  the  first  legal  indulgence  to  Dissenters.  In 
that  year  was  made  the  last  serious  attempt  to  bring  the 
Presbyterians  within  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  England. 
From  that  year  dates  a  new  schism,  made,  in  defiance  of 
ancient  precedents,  by  men  who  had  always  professed  to 
regard  schism  with  peculiar  abhorrence,  and  ancient  prece- 
dents with  peculiar  veneration.  In  that  year  began  the  long 
struggle  between  two  great  parties  of  conformists.    Those 

*  The  original  correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsins  is  in  Dntch. 
A.  Freneh  translation  of  aU  WUIiam*s  letters,  and  an  English  translation  of 
a  few  of  Helnsins*s  letters,  are  among  the  Maclcintosh  MSS.  The  Baron 
Blrtema  de  Grorestlns,  who  has  had  access  to  the  originals,  IVeqnently 
footsi  passage*  in  his  **Histolre  des  Inttes  et  rivalittfs  entre  les  paissanccs 
martttmea  at  la  Franoe.**  There  is  rery  little  difference  in  substance, 
llNNigh  BiMli  in  phraseology,  between  his  Tersion  and  that  which  I  have 
•Md* 
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CHAP,  parties  indeed  had,  under  yadous  forms ,  existed  within  the 

Anglican  commnnion  ever  since  the  Beformalion;  but  tiU 
after  the  Revolution  thej  did  not  appear  tnarshaUed  in  x^ 
gular  and  permanent  order  of  battle  against  each  olher,  and 
were  therefore  not  known  by  established  names.  Some  time 
after  the  accession  of  William  they  began  to  be  eaUed  the  High 
Church  party  and  the  Low  Church  party;  and,  long  be- 
fore the^  end  of  his  reign,  these  appellations  were  in  com- 


mon use* 


In  the  summer  of  1688  the  breaches  which  had  loag  dMded 
the  great  body  of  English  Protestants  had  seemed  to  be  almost 
closed.  Disputes  about  Bishops  and  Synods,  written  prayera 
and  extemporaneous  prayers,  white  gowns  and  black  gowns^ 
sjHrinkling  wid  dipping,  kneeling  and  sitting,  had  been  for  a 
short  space  intermitted.  The  serried  array  which  was  then 
drawn  up  against  Popery  measured  the  whole  of  the  vast  in«- 
terval  which  separated  Sancroft  from  Bunyan^  Prelates  re- 
cently com^icuous  as  persecutors  now  dieolared  themselves 
friends  of  religious  liberty,  and  exhorted  their  elergy  to  live 
in  a  constant  interchange  of  hospitality  and  of  kind  ofEkes  with 
the  separatists.  Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
recently  considered  mitres  and  lawn  sleeves  as  the  livery  of 
Antichrist,  were  putting  candles  in  windows  and  throwing 
&ggots  on  bonfires  in  honour  of  the  prelates. 

These  feelings  continued  to  grow  till  theyattdned  their 
greatest  height  on  the  memorable  day  on  which  the  eom* 
mon  oppressor  finally  quitted  Whitehall,  and  on  which  an 
innumerable  multitude,  tricked  out  in  orange  ribands,  wel- 
comed the  common  deliverer  to  Saint  James's.  When  the 
clergy  of  London  came,  headed  by  Compton,  to  express 

*  Thoagh  the«e  very  eMiTcaient  name*  are  not,  as  lap  m  I  kaaw,  t% 
be  found  In  any  book  printed  daring  the  earlier  yeart  of  WiHIav*!  veigiH 
I  ahatt  use  them  without  corople,  as  others  have  done,  in  wri tipff  tbost  the 
transactions  of  those  years. 
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ikm  gratitude  to  him  by  wlxose  instnouentality  God  hbd  csAip; 
^xought  galYation  for  the  Church  and  the  State j  the  pro*— j^— 
cession  was  swollen  by  some  eminent  nonconformist  divines*. 
It  was  delightfcd  to  many  good  men  to  learn  that  pioi:^  and 
learned  Presbyterian  ministers  had  walked  in  the  tradn  of  a 
Bishop,  had  been  greeted  by  him  with  fraternal  kindness,  and 
had  been  announced  by  him  in  the  presence  chamber  as  hia 
dear  and  respected  Mends,  separated  from  him  indeed  by  some 
differences  of  opinion  on  minor  points,  but  united  to  him  by 
Chmtian  charity  and  by  common  zeal  for  the  essentials  of  the 
reformed  faith..   There  had  neyer  before  been  such  a  day  in 
England;  and  there  has  never  since  been  such  a  day.    The  tide 
of  feeling  was  abeady  on  the  turn;  and  the  ebb  was  even 
more  rapid  than  the  flow  had  been.    In  a  v»y  few  hours  JJJ^JJj*^ 
the  High  Churchman  began  to  feel  tenderness  for  the  enemy  porty. 
whose  tyranny  was  now  no  longer  feared,  and  dislike  of  (he 
allies  whose  services  were  now  no  longer  needed.    It  Was 
easy  to  gratify  both  feelings  by  Imputing  to  the  dissentersi 
the  misgovemment  of  the  exiled  King^    His  Majesty*^  such 
was  now  the  language  pf  too  many  Anglican  divines-^ would 
have  been  an  excellent  sovereign  had  he  not  been  tcfo,  con- 
fiding, too  fcHTgiving.    He  had  put  his  trust  in  a  Class  of 
men  who  hated  his  office,  his  family,  his  person,  with  im- 
placable hatred.    He  had  ruined  himself  in  the  vain  attempt 
to  conciliate  them.    He  had  relieved  them,  in  defiance  of  law 
BXid  of  the  unanimkouas^nse  of  the  old  xoyolkt  party,  from  the 
pressure  ofthe  penal  code;  had  allowed  them  to  worship  God 
publicly  after  th^  own  mean  and  tasteless  fashion;  had  ad- 
mitted them  to  the  benph  of  justice  and  to  the  Privy  Council; 
bad  gratified  them  with  fur  robes,  gold  chains,  salaries,  and- 
pensions.    In  return  for  his  liberality,  these  peojde,  once  so 
uncouth  in  demeanour,  once  so  sava^  in  opposition  even  to, 
legitimate  authority,  had  become  the  most  abject  of  fiatterei^s^ 
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CHAP.  They  had  continued  to  applaud  and  encourage  him  nhen  the 
^^  most  devoted  friends  of  his  family  had  retired  in  shame  and  sor- 
row from  his  palace.  Who  had  more  foully  sold  the  religion 
and  liberty  of  his  country  than  Titus?  Who  had  been  more 
zealous  for  the  dispensing  power  than  Alsop?  Who  had  urged 
on  the  persecution  of  the  seven  Bishops  more  fiercely  than 
Lobb?  What  chaplun  impatient  for  a  deanery  had  ever,  even 
when  preaching  in  the  royal  presence  on  the  thirtieth  of  January 
or  the  twenty  ninth  of  May,  uttered  adulation  more  gross  than 
might  easily  be  foimd  in  those  addresses  by  which  dissenting 
congregations  had  testified  their  gratitude  for  the  illegal  Decht- 
ration  of  Indulgence?  Was  it  strange  that  a  prince  who  had 
never  studied  law  books  should  have  believed  that  he  was  only 
exercising  his  rightful  prerogative,  when  he  was  thus  en* 
couraged  by  a  faction  which  had  always  ostentatiously  pro* 
fessed  hatred  of  arbitrary  power?  Misled  by  such  guidance,  he 
had  gone  frirther  and  frirther  in  the  wrong  path:  he  had  at 
length  estranged  from  him  hearts  which  would  once  have 
poured  forth  t^eir  best  blood  in  his  defence :  he  had  left  himself 
no  supporters  except  his  old  foes;  and,  when  the  day  of  peril 
came,  he  had  foimd  that  the  feeling  of  his  old  foes  towards  him 
was  still  what  it  had  been  when  they  had  attempted  to  rob  him 
of  his  inheritance,  and  when  they  had  plotted  against  his  life. 
Every  man  of  sense  had  long  known  that  the  sectaries  bore  no 
love  to  monarchy.  It  had  now  been  found  that  they  bore  as 
little  love  to  freedom.  To  trust  them  with  power  would  be  an 
error  not  less  fatal  to  the  nation  than  to  the  throne.  If,  In  order 
to  redeem  pledges  somewhat  rashly  given,  it  should  be  thought 
necessary  to  grant  them  relief,  every  concession  ought  to  be 
accompanied  by  limitations  and  precautions.  Above  all,  no 
man  who  was  an  enemy  to  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the 
reahn  ought  to  be  permitted  to  bear  any  part  in  the  civil  go* 
vemment 
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Between  the  nonconformists  and  the  rigid  conformists  stood  chat. 
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the  Low  Church  party.  That  party  contained,  as  it  still  con- 
tains, two  very  different  elements,  a  Puritan  element  and  an*  low 
Latitudinarian  element  On  almost  every  question,  however,  pan^ 
relating  either  to  ecclesiastical  polity  or  to  the  ceremonial 
of  public  worship ,  the  Puritan  Low  Churchman  and  the  Latitu* 
dinarian  Low  Churchman  were  perfectly  agreed.  They  saw  in 
the  existing  polity  and  in  the  existing  ceremonial  no  defect,  no 
blemish ,  which  could  make  it  tiieir  duty  to  become  dissenters. 
Nevertheless  they  held  that  both  tiie  polity  and  the  ceremonial 
were  means  and  not  ends ,  and  that  the  essential  spirit  of  Christ 
tianity  might  exist  without  episcopal  orders  and  without  a  Book 
of  Common  Prayer.  They  had ,  while  James  was  on  the  throne, 
been  munly  instrumental  in  forming  the  great  Protestant 
coalition  against  Popery  and  tyranny;  and  they  continued  in 
1689  to  hold  the  same  conciliatory  language  which  they  had 
held  in  1688.  They  gentiy  blamed  the  scruples  of  the  non« 
conformists.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  great  weakness  to  imagine 
that  there  could  be  any  sin  in  wearing  a  white  robe,  in  tracmg  a 
cross,  in  kneeling  at  the  rails  of  an  altar.  But  the  highest 
authority  had  given  the  plainest  directions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  such  weakness  was  to  be  treated.  The  weak  brother  was 
not  to  be  judged:  he  was  not  to  be  despised:  believers  who  had 
stronger  minds  were  commanded  to  sooth  him  by  large  com- 
pliances,  and  careftdly  to  remove  out  of  his  path  every  stum- 
bling block  which  could  cause  him  to  offend.  An  apostle  had 
declared  that,  though  he  had  himself  no  misgivings  about  the 
use  of  animal  food  or  of  wine,  he  would  eat  herbs  and  drink 
water  rather  than  give  scandal  to  the  feeblest  of  his  flock. 
What  would  he  have  thought  of  ecclesiastical  rulers  who,  for 
the  sake  of  a  vestment,  a  gesture,  a  posture,  had  not  only  torn 
the  Church  asunder,  but  had  filled  all  the  gaols/of  England 
with  men  of  orthodox  faith  and  saintiy  life?    The  reflectiont 
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CHAP.  Ihro^gm  by  the  Higli  CEhurclunen  on  the  reeent  conduct  of  the 
•~~-~  disseiitmg  body,  the  Low  Churchmen  pronounced  to  be  grossly, 
unjuflt  The  wonder  was ,  not  that  a  few  nonconformists  shoula 
have  Accepted  with  thanks  an  indulgence  which,  illegal  as  it 
waa,  had  opened  the  doors  of  their  prisons  and  given  security 
to  their  hearths,  but  that  the  nonconformbt?  generally  should 
have  been  true  to  the  cause  of  a  constitution  from  the  benefits 
of  which  they  had  been  long  excluded.  It  was  most  unfair  to 
impute  to  a  great  party  the  faults  of  a  few  individuals.  Even 
$maag  theBishops  of  tiie  Established  Chiurch  James  had  found 
tools  and  sycophants.  The  conduct  of  Cartwright  and  Parker 
hadij}een  much  more  inexcusable  than  thatof  AIsop  and  Lobb. 
yet  those  who  held  the  dissenters  answerable  for  the  errors 
ftf  Alaop.and  Lobb  would  doubtless  think  it  most  unreasonable 
to  bold  the  Church  answerable  for  the  far  deeper  guilt  of  Cart- 
wright  and  Paiker. 

The  Low  Church  clergymen  were  a  minority,  and  not  a  large 
minority,  of  their  profession:  but  their  weight  was  much  more 
than  proportioned  to  their  numbers:  for  they  mustered  strong 
in  the  capital:  they  had  great  influence  there;  and  the  average 
of  intellect  and  knowledge  was  higher  among  them  than  among 
th^  order  generally.  We  should  probably  overrate  their 
liumerieal  strength,  if  we  were  to  estimate  them  at  a  tenth  part 
of  the  priesthood.  Yet  it  will  scarcely  be  denied  that  there 
were  aa^ong  them  as  many  men  of  distmguished  eloquence  and 
learning  as  could  be  found  in  the  other  nine  tenths.  Among  tho 
laity  who  conformed  to  the  established  religion  the  parties  were 
not  unevenly  balanced.  Indeed  the  line  which  separated  them 
deviated  very  little  from  the  line  which  separated  the  Whiga 
fod  ih»,  Tories.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  which  h^  been 
elected  when  the  Whigs  were  triumphant,the  Low  Church- party 
greatly  preponderated.  In  the  Lords  there  was  an  ahnost  exact 
equipoise;  and  very  slight  circumstances  sufficedto  turn  the  3cale« 
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The  head  of  the  Low  C^ureh  party  was  the  King*    He  had  chaf. 
been  bred  a  Presbyterian:  he  was,  from  rational  conviotion, ~j^^ 
a  Latttudinarian;  and  personal  ambition^  as  well  as  higher  wiiuam'a 
motives,  prompted  him  to  act  as  mediator  among  Frotestant^nTeni- 
sects.    He  was  bent  on  effecting  three  great  reforms  in  the  laws  lu,tk^'i*' 
toucMng  ecdesiastioel  matters.    His  first  object  was  to  obtain  p*^"'-^* 
ior  dissenters  permission  to  edebrate  their  worship  in  ftreedom 
and  secmity.    His  second  object  was  to  make  such  changes  in 
the  Anglican  ritual  and  polity  as,  without  offending  those  to. 
whom  that  ritual  and  polity  were  dear,  might  conciliate  the 
moderate  ndnconfbrmists.    His  third  object  was  to  throw  open- 
dVil  offices  to  Protestants  without  diatmction  of  sect    All  his 
three  objects  were  good;  but  tiie  first  only  wiEUi  at  that  time 
attainable.    He  came  too  late  for  the  second ,  and  too  early  foy 
the  third. 

A  few  days  after  his  accession,  he  took  a  step  which  ia-Bnmet, 
dicated,  in  a  mann^  not  to  be  mistaken ,  his  sentiments  touch-  slutb^ty. 
ing  ecclesiastieal  poUty  and  public  worship.  He  found  only  one 
see  unprovided  with  a  Bishop.  Seth  Ward,  who  had  during 
many  years  had  charge  of  the  diocese  of  Salisbury,  and  .whoi 
had  been  honourably  distinguished  as  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Royal  Society,  having  long  survived  his  facultleft,  died 
while  the  cotmtry  was  agitated  by  the  elections  for  the  Con* 
vention,  without  knowing  that  great  events,  of  whiohDot  the 
least  important  had  passed  imderhis  own  roof,  had  saved  his 
Church  and  his  country  firom  ruin.  The  choice  of  a  successor 
was  no  Hght  matter.  That  choice  would  inevitably  be  con* 
sidered  by  the  country  as  a  prognostic  of  the  highest  import. 
The  King  too  might  well  be  perpij^xed  by  the  number  of  divines 
whose  eiudition,  eloquence,  courage,  and  uprightness  ha4 
been  conspicuously  diq^ayed  during  the  contentions  of  the  last 
tiuee  years.  The  preference  was  given  to  Burnet  J3is  claims 
were  d^Mibtless  great    Yet  William  might  have  h%d  a  ffiore 
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CHAP,  tranquil  reign  if  he  had  poitponed  for  a  time  the  well  earned 
^''--promotion  of  hia  chaplun,  and  had  bestowed  the  first  great 
spiritual  preferment,  which,  after  the  Eeyolution^  fell  to  the 
^sposal  of  the  Crown,  on  some  eminent  theologian,  attached 
to  the  new  settlement,  yet  not  generally  hated  by  the  clergy. 
Unhappily  the  name  of  Burnet  was  odious  to  the  great  majority 
of  the  Anglican  priesthood.  Though,  as  respected  doctrine^ 
he  by  no  means  belonged  to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Latitu* 
dinarian  party,  he  was  popularly  regarded  as  the  personification 
of  the  Latitudinarian  spirit  This  distinction  he  owed  to  the 
prominent  place  which  he  held  in  literature  and  politics,  to  the 
readiness  of  his  tongue  and  of  his  pen,  and  above  all  toithe 
frankness  and  boldness  of  his  nature,  frankness  which  could 
keep  no  secret,  and  boldness  which  flinched  from  no  danger* 
He  had  formed  but  a  low  estimate  of  the  character  of  his 
clerical  brethren  considered  as  a  body;  and,  with  his  usual  in- 
discretion, he  frequently  suffered  his  opinion  to  escape  hinu 
They  hated  him  in  return  with  a  hatred  which  has  descended  to 
tjieir  successors,  and  which,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
half,  does  not  appear  to  languish. 

As  soon  as  the  King's  decision  was  known,  the  question  was 
every  where  asked,  What  will  the  Archbishop  do?  Sancroft 
had  absented  himself  from  the  Convention:  he  had  refused  to 
sit  in  the  Privy  Coimcil:  he  had  ceased  to  confirm,  to  ordain, 
and  to  institute ;  and  he  was  seldom  seen  out  of  the  walls  of  his 
palace  at  Lambeth.  He,  on  all  occasions,  professed  to  think 
himself  still  boimd  by  his  old  oath  of  allegiance.  Burnet  he 
reg^arded  as  a  scandal  to  the  priesthood,  a  Presbyterian  in  a 
surplice.  The  prelate  who  should  lay  hands  on  that  unworthy 
head  would  commit  more  than  one  great  sin.  He  would,  in  a 
sacred  place,  and  before  a  great  congregation  of  the  faithful, 
at  once  acknowledge  an  usurper  as  a  King,  and  confer  on  a 
•chismatio  the  character  of  a  Bishop.    During  some  time  San* 
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ttoft  posiliTely  declared  that  he  would  not  obey  the  precept  chap, 
of  William.  Lloyd  ofSaintAsaph,  who  was  the  common  friend  ^'' 
of  the  Archbishop  and  of  the  Bishop  elect,  intreated  and  es- 
postuiated  in  vain.  Nottingham,  who,  of  all  the  laymeaoon> 
nected  with  the  new  goyemment,  stood  best  with  iht  clergy, 
tried  his  influence,  but  to  no  better  purpose.  The  Jacobites 
said  everywhere  that  they  were  sure  of  the  good  oldFnmate; 
that  he  had  the  spirit  of  a  martyr;  that  he  was  determinied  to 
braTe,  in  the  cause  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  Church,  the 
utmost  rigour  of  those  laws  with  which  the  obsequious  pariia- 
ments  of  the  sixteenth  century  had  fenced  the  Royal  Supre- 
macy. He  did  in  truth  hold  out  long.  But  at  the  last  moment 
his  heart  failed  him,  and  he  looked  roxmd  him  for  some  mode 
of  escape.  Fortunately,  as  childish  scruples  often  disturbed 
his  conscience,  childish  expedients  often  quieted  it  A  more 
childish  expedieht  than  that  to  which  he  now  resorted  is  not  to 
be  found  in  all  the  tomes  of  the  casuists.  He  would  not  him- 
self bear  a  part  in  the  service.  He  would  not  publicly  pray  for 
the  Prince  and  Princess  as  King  and  Queen.  He  would  not  call 
for  their  mandate,  order  it  to  be  read,  and  then  proceed  to 
obey  it  But  he  issued  a  commission  empowering  any  three 
of  his  suffiragans  to  commit,  in  his  name,  and  as  his  delegates, 
the  sins  which  he  did  not  choose  to  commit  in  person.  The 
reproaches  of  all  parties  soon  made  him  ashamed  of  himself. 
He  then  tried  to  suppress  the  evidence  of  his  fkult  by  means 
more  discreditable  than  the  fault  itselL  He  abstracted  from 
among  the  public  records  of  which  he  was  the  guardian  the  in** 
strument  by  which  he  had  authorised  his  brethren  to  act  for 
him ,  and  was  with  difficulty  induced  to  give  it  np.* 

Burnet  however  had,  under  the  authority  of  this  instrument, 
been  consecrated.     When  he  next  waited  on  Maiy,  she  re- 

•  Barntt,  U.  8.:  B(rch*t  Life  of  Ttllotaoii;  Llf6  of  Kettlewtn,  part  Ut. 
ieetlon  6ft 
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ttunded  him  <^  the  conversations  ti^cli  they  bfrd  heU  at  <^e 
Hagae  about  the  high,  duties  and  grare  reeponAibUitf  of 
Bishq^.  *'I  hope ,"  she  said,  ^  that  you  will  put  ysmt  notions 
in  piiaetioe.''  Her  hope  wm  not  disappdnted*  Whatefver  may 
be  thought  of  Burnet's  opinions  touching  cinl  and  ecelesiastieid 
polity,  or  of  the  temper  and  judgment  ^hioh  he  slewed  in 
defending  those  opinions,  the  utmost  malevolenoe  of  facUon 
could  not  Tenture  to  deny  that  he  tended  his  flock  with  a  seal, 
dfligenoe,  and  disinterestedness  worthy  of  t^e  purest  ages 
of  the  Church.  His  jurisdiction  extended  over  WilttiuFe  and 
Berkshire.  These  counties  he  divided  into  districts  which 
he  sedulously  visited.  About  two  months  of  ev^  summer 
he  passed  in  preadiing,  catechi£ing,  and  confirming  daily 
firom  diurdi  to  church.  When  he  died  these  was.no  cemer 
of  Ins  diocese  in  whidi  the  people  had  not  had  aeven  or  eight 
opportonitiBS  of  receiving  his  instructions  and  of  asking  his 
adrice.  The  worst  weather,  the  worst  roads,  didnotprev^t 
him  from  disdiarging  these  duties.  On  one  oocasioni,  when 
the  floods  were  out,  he  eicposed  his  life  to  imminent  risk  nether 
than  disappoint  a  rural  congregation  which  was  in  expeclation 
of  a  discourse  from  the  Bishop.  The  poverty,  of  Hhe  in^ndor 
ciergy  was  a  constant  caisie  of  uneasiness  to  his  kind  and 
generous  heart  He  was  indefatigable  and  at  lengith  auccess* 
M  iahis  attempts  to  obtain  for  them  from  the  Crown  that  grant 
which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Queen  Anne*s  Bounty.*  He 
was  espedally  careful,.  When  he  travelled  through  his  dioces^ 
to  lay  no  burden  on  them.  Instead  of  recpiiring  them  to^nte^* 
tain  him,  he  entettained  then.  He  always  fixed  his  head* 
quarters  at  a  market  town,  kept  a  table  there,  and,  by  his  decent 
fa;oq>itality  and  munificent  charities,  tried  to  condHate  those 

^  Swift  f  wtitlng  nnder  tiie  name  of  OregOfy  Htfotafonh  mf>Bt  wm* 
lignantly  and  dishonestly  represents  Bamet  as  grudging  this  grant  to  the 
(Sutrokk  Sidft  eatinot  have,  been  Ignorant  that  theCbareh  wm  indebted 
for  the  grant  ehitfly  to  BarneVs  persevering  exertions.  i 
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H^i^  w«re  prejudioed  against  his  doctrines.  Whdn  be  bestowed  cha^. 
a  poor  benefice,  and  be  bad  many  sucb  to  bestow,  bis  practice  ^|^  * 
was  to  add  out  of  bis  own  puise  twenty  pounds  a  year  to  tbe 
•bioonie.  -Ten  promising  young  men,  to  eaob  <^  whom  be 
allowed  tiiirty  pounds  a  year,  studied  divinity  under  bis  own 
eye  in  tiie  ^ose  of  Salisbury.  He  had  several  diildren :  but  be 
did  not  t^ink  himself  justified  in  hoarding  for  them.  Their 
mo&er  had  iHfought  him  a  good  fortune.  With  that  fortune, 
be  alwaya  said ,  they  must  be  content  He  would  not,  for  their 
sakes,  be  guilty  of  the«rime  of  raising  an  estate  out  of  revenueis 
sarared  to  piety  and  diarity.  Such  m^ts  as  tiiese  wiU,  in 
tbe  judgment  of  wise  and  candid  men,  i^pear  foUy  to  atone 
for  every  bfiience  which  can  be  justly  imputed  to  him.* 

When  be  took  bis  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords ,  he^  fbimd Hiat  Noiunc- 
•ssembly  busied  in  ecdesiastioal  legislation.    A  statesman  who  ^'ews 
was  well  known  to  be  devoted  to  the  Church  bad  undertaken  to  fn°ec?e' 
|dead  tbe  -caused  the  Dissenters.    No  subfeot  in  the  realm !j^j^*;*^ 
occupied  so  important  and  commanding  a  position  witb  re- 
forence  to  religious  parties  as  Nottingham.    To  tbe  inikience 
derived  "from  rank,  from  wealth,  and  ^m  office,  be  added  the 
higher  influence  which  belongs  to  knowledge,  to  ekiquence, 
and  to  integrity.    The  orthodoxy  of  his  creed,  ^the  regularity 
of  bis  devotions,  and  tbe  pmrity  of  his  morals  gave  a  peculiar 
wei|^  to  his  opinions  on  questions  in  which  the  interests  of 
Christiaaity  were  concerned.    Of  all  the  miniirters  of  tbe  new 
"So^rareigns,  be  bad  tbe  largest  ^are  of  the  confidence  of  the 
'CkEgy«     Shrewsbury  was  certainly  a  Whig,  and  -^bably  a 

*  Sat  the  Life  of  Barnet,  at  the  end  of  the  seeond  TOlnme  of  hii  !bli- 
iorr«  bi$  maoaaeript  memofri,  Harl*  6M4,  kia  memtrlala  toaohiiig  tlie 
Fint  Frolta  and  Tontfaa,  and  8ome(a*a  letter  to  Mm  on  that  sot^eot.  See 
also  what  Dr.  King,  Jaeobite  aa  he  waa,  had  the  Jastiee  to  aay  In  his 
.▲aeadotaa*  A  moat  honoarable  testimony  to  Bomefa  ▼trtma,  gtren  by 
anotkat  Jaoobite  who  had  attaekad  him  fteroelyy  and  whom  be  had  treated 
••Mfoaaljr,  tbe  learned  and  Bpright  Thoaiaa  Baker,  wttl  be  Hound  In  the 
Qentleman'a  Magasine  for  Aogint  mid  Boptember ,  179U 
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CHAP,  freethinker:  he  had  lost  one  religion;  and  it  did  not  yeiy 
'''     clearly  appear  that  he  had  found  another.    Halifax  had  been 


J«M. 

during  many  years  accused  of  scepticism,  deism ,  atheism. 
Danb/s  attachment  to  episcopacy  and  the  liturgy,  was  rather 
political  than  religiou8«  But  Nottingham  was  such  a  son  as 
the  Ghuroh  was  proud  to  own.  Propositions ,  therefore,  which, 
if  made  by  his  colleagues,  would  infallibly  produce  a  yiolent 
panic  among  the  clergy,  might,  ifmadebyhim,  findafiEiVour- 
able  reception  even  in  universities  and  chi^ter  houses.^  The 
friends  of  religious  liberty  were  with  good  reason  desirous  to 
obtain  his  cooperation;  and,  up  to  a  certain  point,  he  was  not 
unwilling  to  cooperate  whith  them.  He  was  decidedly  for 
a  toleration.  He  was  CTen  for  what  was  then  called  a  com- 
prehension: that  is  to  say,  he  was  desirous  to  make  some 
alterations  in  the  Anglican  discipline  and  ritual  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  scruples  of  the  moderate  Presbyterians*  But 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  up  the  Test  Act  The  only  fault 
which  he  foimd  with  that  Act  was  that  it  was  not  sufficiently 
stringent,  and  that  it  left  loopholes  through  which  schismatics 
sometimes  crept  into  dvil  employments.  In  truth  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  not  disposed  to  part  with  the  Test  that  he  was 
willing  to  consent  to  some  changes  in  the  Liturgy.  He  con- 
ceived that,  if  the  entrance  of  the  Church  were  but  a  very  little 
widened,  great  numbers  who  had  hitherto  lingered  near  the 
threshold  would  press  in.  Those  who  still  remained  without 
would  then  not  be  sufficiently  numerous  or  powerfrd  to  extort 
any  frirther  concession,  and  would  be  glad  to  compound  for  a 
bare  toleration.* 

The  opinion  of  the  Low  Churchmen  concerning  the  Test 
Act  differed  widely  from  his.    But  many  of  them  thought  that 

•  Oldmlxon  woald  hare  ns  beliere  that  Nottingham  waa  not,  at  thlt 
time,  anwilUnK  to  giTe  ap  the  Test  Act.  Bat  Oldmlxon*!  ataertloa,  an- 
•iq>ported  by  evidenea,  it  of  no  weight  whatever;  and  alt  the  avManaa 
which  he  prodncea  makes  against  hit  assertiont 
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it  was  of  the  highest  importance  to  have  his  support  on  the  chap. 
great  questions  of  Toleration  and  Comprehension.  From  the 
scattered  fragments  of  information  which  have  come  down  to 
us,  it  appears  that  a  compromise  was  made.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  Nottingham  undertook  to  hring  in  a  Toleration  Bill  and 
a  Comprehension  Bill,  and  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  carry 
both  bills  through  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  highly  probable 
that,  in  return  for  this  great  service,  some  of  the  leading 
Whigs  consented  to  let  the  Test  Act  remain  for  the  present 
unaltered. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  framing  either  the  Toleration  Bill 
or  the  Comprehension  Bill.  The  situation  of  the  dissenters  had 
been  much  discussed  nine  or  ten  years  before,  when  the  king- 
dom was  distracted  by  the  fear  of  a  Popish  plot,  and  when  there 
was  among  Protestants  a  general  disposition  to  tinite  against 
the  common  enemy.  The  government  had  then  been  willing  to 
make  large  concessions  to  the  AVhig  party,  on  condition  that 
the  crown  should  be  suffered  to  descend  according  to  the  re- 
gular course.  A  draught  of  a  law  authorising  the  public  worship 
of  the  noncomformists,  and  a  draught  of  a  law  making  some 
alterations  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Established  Church,  had 
been  prepared,  and  would  probably  have  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  without  difficulty,  had  not  Shaftesbury  and  his  coadju- 
ton  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms,  and,  by  grasping  at  what  was 
beyond  their  reach,  missed  advantages  which  might  easily  have 
been  secured.  In  the  framing  of  these  draughts ,  Nottingham, 
then  an  active  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  borne  a 
considerable  part  He  now  brought  them  forth  from  the  ob- 
scurity in  which  they  had  remained  since  the  dissolution  of  the 
Oxford  Parliament,  and  laid  them,  with  some  slight  alterations, 
on  the  table  of  the  Lords.  * 

•  Bnrnet,  11.  6.;  Van  Cttten  to  the  St«t«t  General,  Mar«h  ^  1639^ 
King  Wllliam*t  Toleration,  being  an  explanation  of  that  liberty  of  ooa- 

M^avtay,  Hiftory,  ff.  6 
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CHAP.        The  Toleration  Bill  passed  both  Houses  mth  little  debats. 

■  "'     This  celebrated  statute,  long  considered  as  the  Great  Charter 

The  To-  of  religious  liberty,  has  since  been  extensively  modified,  and 

m '^^   ^  hardly  known  to  the  present  generation  except  by  name.  The 

name,  however,  is  still  pronounced  with  respect  by  many  who 

will  perhaps  learn  with  surprise  and  disappointment  the  real 

nature  of  the  law  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  hold  in 

honour. 

Several  statutes  which  had  been  passed  between  the  acces- 
sion of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  Revolution  required  all  people 
under  severe  penalties  to  attend  the  services  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  to  abstain  from  attending  conventicles,  'jnie 
Toleration  Act  did  not  repeal  any  of  these  statutes ,  but  merely 
provided  that  they  should  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any 
person  who  should  testify  his  loyalty  by  taking  the  Oaths  of 
Allegiance  and  Supremacy,  and  his  Protestantism  by  subscri- 
bing the  Declaration  against  Transubstantiation. 

The  relief  thus  granted  was  common  between  the  dissenting 
laity  and  the  dissenting  clergy.  But  the  dissenting  clergy  had 
some  peculiar  grievances.  The  Act  of  Uniformity  had  laid  a 
mulct  of  a  hxmdred  pounds  on  every  person  who ,  not  having  re- 
ceived episcopal  ordination,  should  presume  to  administer  the 
Eucharist  The  Five  Mile  Act  had  driven  many  pious  and 
learned  ministers  from  their  houses  and  their  friends,  to  live 
among  rustics  in  obscure  villages  of  which  the  name  was  not  to 
bp  seen  on  the  map.  The  Conventicle  Act  had  imposed  heavy 
fines  on  divines  who  should  preach  in  any  meeting  of  sepa- 
ratists; and,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  humane  spirit  of  our 
common  law,  the  Courts  were  enjoined  to  construe  this  Act 
largely  and  beneficially  for  the  suppressing  of  dissent  and  for 

seienee  which  mtty  be  expected  from  His  Mijetty*!  Declar«don,  with  a  Bttt 
for  Comprehenalon  and  IndnlgoncOf  drawn  up  In  order  to  on  Act  of  ParUa- 
nteat,  Uoeiwed  March  95. 1669. 
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the  exicounkging  of  infonnezs.  These  severe  statutes  were  not  chap. 
repealed  I  but  were^  with  many  conditions  and  precautions, —^^^ 
relaxed.  It  was  provided  that  every  dissenting  minister  should, 
before  he  exercised  his  function,  profess  under  his  hand  his 
belief  in  the  articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions. The  propositions  to  which  he  was  not  required  to 
assent  were  these;  that  the  Church  has  power  to  regulate  cere- 
monies; that  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  the  Book  of  Homilies  are 
soimd;  and  that  there  is  nothing  superstitious  and  idolatrous  in 
IJhQ  Qrdlnajapnjgemjce.  -  Jf  he^ee^arei^  hiqui^elf  a  Baptist,  he  was 
also  excused  from  affirming  that  the  baptism  pf  infants  is  a 
laud&bie  |)nu^tice.  But,  unless  his  (^nscie^e  suffered  him  to 
subscribe  thirty  four  of  the  thirty  nine  articles,  and  the  greater 
pa^  of  two  other  articles,  he  could  not  preach  without  incurring 
all  the  punishments  which  the  Cavaliers,  in  the  day  of  their 
power  and  their  vengeance ,  had  devised  for  the  tormenting  and 
^ruining  of  schismatical  teachers. 

The  situation  of  the  Quaker  differed  from  that  of  other  dis- 
senters, and  differed  for  the  worse.  The  Presbyterian,  the  In- 
dependent, and  the  Baptist  had  no  scruple  about  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy.  But  the  Quaker  refused  to  take  it,  not  because  he 
objected  to  the  proposition  that  foreign  sovereigns  and  prelates 
have  no  jurisdiction  in  England,  but  because  his  conscience 
would  not  suffer  him  to  swear  to  any  proposition  whatever.  He 
was  therefore  exposed  to  the  severity  of  part  of  that  penal  code 
which,  long  before  Quakerism  existed,  had  been  enacted  against 
Bon^an  Catholics  by  the  Parliaments  of  Elizabeth.  Soon  after 
the  ftestoration,  a  severe  law,  distinct  from  the  general  law 
iprhich  applied  to  all  conventicles,  had  been  passed  against 
meetingi  of  Quakers.  The  Toleration  Act  permitted  the  mem- 
bers of  this  harmless  sect  to  hold  their  assemblies  in  peace,  on 
condition  of  signinji^  three  documents,  a  declaration  against 
t^subst^ptiatloni  ^  i»romise  of  fidelity  to  the  government, 
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CHAP,  and  a  confession  of  Christian  belief.  Th«  objections  which  the 
^ ' '  Quaker  had  to  the  Athanasian  phraseology  had  brought  on  him 
the  imputation  of  Socinianism;  and  the  strong  language  in 
which  he  sometimes  asserted  that  he  derived  his  knowledge  of 
spiritual  things  directly  from  above  had  raised  a  suspicion  that 
he  thought  lightly  of  the  authority  of  Scripture.  He  was  there- 
fore required  to  profess  his  faith  in  the  divinity  of  the  Son  and 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments. 

Such  were  the  terms  on  which  the  Protestant  dissenters  of 
England  were,  for  the  first  time,  permitted  by  law  to  worship 
God  according  to  their  own  conscience.  They  were  very 
properly  forbidden  to  assemble  with  barred  doors,  but  were 
protected  against  hostile  intrusion  by  a  clause  which  made  it 
penal  to  enter  a  meeting  house  for  the  purpose  of  molesting  the 
congregation. 

As  if  the  numerous  limitations  and  precautions  which  have- 
been  mentioned  were  insufficient,  it  was  emphatically  declared 
that  the  legislature  did  not  intend  to  grant  the  smallest  indul- 
gence to  any  Papist,  or  to  any  person  who  denied  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  as  that  doctrine  is  set  forth  in  the  formularies  of 
the  Church  of  England. 

Of  all  the  Acts  that  have  ever  been  passed  by  Parliament, 
the  Toleration  Act  is  perhaps  that  which  most  strikingly  illus* 
trates  the  peculiar  vices  and  the  peculiar  excellence  of  Engliak 
legislation.  The  science  of  Politics  bears  in  one  respect  a  close 
analogy  to  the  science  of  Mechanics.  The  mathematician  can 
easily  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  applied  by  means  of  A 
certain  lever  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pulleys,  will  suffice  to 
raise  a  certain  weight.  But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on  thot 
supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as  no  load  will  b^nd  or 
break.  If  the  engineer,  who  ha9  to  lift  a  gr^t  mass  <^  real 
granite  by  the  instrumentality  of  real  timber  and  real  henif^ 
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should  absolutely  rely  on  the  proposition  which  he  finds  in  chap. 
treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  should  make  no  allowance  for  the  ^'' 
imperfection  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus  of  beams, 
wheels,  and  ropes  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and,  with  all 
his  geometrical  skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder  to 
those  painted  barbarians  who,  though  they  ne^er  heard  of  the 
parallelogram  of  forces,  managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge. 
What  the  engineer  is  to  the  mathematician,  the  active  states- 
man is  to  the  contemplative  statesman.  It  is  indeed  most  im- 
portant that  legislators  and  administrators  should  be  versed  in 
the  philosophy  of  government,  as  it  is  most  important  that  the 
architect,  who  has  to  fix  an  obelisk  on  its  pedestal,  or  to  hang 
a  tubular  bridge  over  an  estuary,  should  be  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  equiUbriimi  and  motion.  But,  as  he  who  has  actually 
to  build  must  bear  in  mind  many  things  never  noticed  by 
D'Alembert  and  Euler,  so  must  he  who  has  actually  to  govern 
be  perpetually  guided  by  considerations  to  which  no  allusion 
can  be  found  in  ^e  writings  of  Adam  Smith  or  Jeremy  Bentham. 
The  perfect  lawgiver  is  a  just  temper  between  the  mere  man  of 
theory,  who  can  see  nothing  but  general  principles,  and  the 
mere  man  of  business,  who  can  see  nothing  but  particular  cir- 
cumstances. Of  lawgivers  in  whom  the  speculative  element  has 
prevailed  to  the  exclusion  of  the  practical,  the  world  has  during 
the  last  eighty  years  been  singularly  fruitful.  To  their  wisdom 
Europe  and  America  have  owed  scores  of  abortive  constitutions, 
scores  of  constitutions  which  have  lived  just  long  enough  to 
make  a  miserable  noise ,  and  have  then  gone  o£f  in  convulsions. 
But  in  the  English  legblature  the  practical  element  has  always 
predominated,  and  not  seldom  unduly  predominated,  over  the 
speculative.  To  think  nothing  of  symmetry  and  much  of  con- 
Tenience;  never  to  remove  an  anomaly  merely  because  it  is 
an  anomaly;  never  to  innovate  except  when  some  grievance  is 
felt;  never  to  Innovate  except  so  far  as  to  get  rid  of  the 
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CHAP,  grievance;  never  to  lay  down  any  proposition  of  wider  extent 
than  the  particular  case  for  which  it  is  necessary  to  provide; 
these  are  the  rules  which  have,  from  the  age  of  John  to  the  age 
of^ctoria,  generally  guided  the  deliberations  of  our  two  him« 
dred  and  fifty  Parliaments.  Our  national  distaste  for  whatever 
is  abstract  in  political  science  amounts  undoubtedly  to  t  taait 
Yet  it  is,  perhaps,  a  fault  on  the  right  side.  That  we  have  beeq 
far  too  slow  to  improve  our  laws  must  be  admitted.  But,  though 
in  other  countries  there  may  have  occasionally  been  more  rapid 
progress,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  name  any  other  country  in 
which  there  has  been  so  little  retrogression. 

The  Toleration  Act  approaches  very  near  to  the  ideaof  a  great 
English  law.  To  a  jurist,  versed  in  the  theory  of  legislati<Hiy 
but  not  intimately  acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  sects  and 
parties  into  which  the  nation  was  divided  at  the  t^e  of  the 
Bevolution,  that  Act  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  chaos  of 
absurdities  and  contradictions.  It  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by 
sound  general  principles.  Nay,  it  will  not  bear  to  be  tried  by 
any  principle,  sound  or  unsound.  The  sotmd  principle  ondoidst* 
edly  is,  that  mere  theological  error  ought  not  to  be  punSshed 
by  the  civil  magistrate.  This  principle  the  Toleration  Act  not 
only  does  not  recognise ,  but  positively  disclaims.  Not  a  single 
one  of  the  cruel  laws  enacted  against  nonconformists  by  tiie 
Tudors  or  the  Stuarts  is  repealed.  Persecution  oontinnes  to  bd 
the  general  rule.  Toleration  is  the  exception.  Nor  is  I3iia  alL 
The  freedom  which  is  given  to  conscience  is  given  in  the  most 
capricious  mamier.  A  Quaker,  by  makmg  a  declaration  of  fkidi 
in  general  terms,  obtains  the  fidl  benefit  of  the  Act  without 
signing  one  of  ^e  thirty  nine  Articles.  An  Independent 
minister,  who  is  perfectly  willing  to  make  the  declaratioii 
required  from  the  Quaker,  but  who  has  doubts  about  dx  or 
seven  of  the  Articles,  remcuns  still  subject  to  the  penal  i«Wft. 
Howe  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  preaches  before  he  hvk 
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iolemnly  declared  Ins  assent  to  the  Anglican  doctrine  touching  chap. 
the  Encharist    Fenn,  who  altogether  rejects  the  Eucharist, —j^g^ 
is  at  perfect  liberty  to  preach  without  making  any  declaration 
whatever  on  the  subject. 

These  are  some  of  the  obyious  faults  which  must  strike  every 
person  who  examines  the  Toleration  Act  by  that  standard  of 
just  reason  which  is  the  same  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages. 
But  these  very  faults  may  perhaps  appear  to  be  merits,  when  we 
take  into  consideration  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  those  for 
whom  the  Toleration  Act  was  framed.  This  law,  abounding 
with  contradictions  which  every  smatterer  in  political  philosophy 
can  detect,  did  what  a  law  framed  by  the  utmost  skill  of  the 
greatest  masters  of  political  philosophy  might  have  failed  to  do. 
That  the  provisions  which  have  been  recapitulated  are  cumbrous, 
puerile,  inconsistent  with  each  other,  inconsistent  with  the  true 
theory  of  religious  liberty,  must  be  acknowledged.  All  that 
can  be  said  in  their  defence  is  this;  that  they  removed  a  vast 
mass  of  evil  without  shocking  a  vast  mass  of  prejudice;  that 
tiiey  put  an  end,  at  once  and  for  ever,  without  one  division 
in  either  House  of  Parliament,  without  one  riot  in  the  streets, 
with  scarcely  one  audible  murmur  even  from  the  classes  most 
deeply  tainted  with  bigotry,  to  a  persecution  which  had  raged 
during  four  generations,  which  had  broken  innumerable  hearts, 
which  had  made  innumerable  firesides  desolate,  which  had  filled 
the  prisons  with  men  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy ,  which 
had  driven  thousands  of  those  honest,  diligent  and  god-fearing 
yeomen  and  artisans,  who  are  the  true  strength  of  a  nation, 
to  seek  a  refrige  beyond  the  ocean  among  the  wigwams  of  red 
Indians  and  the  lairs  of  panthers.  Such  a  defence,  however 
weak  it  may  appear  to  some  shallow  speculators,  will  probably 
be  thought  complete  by  statesmen. 

The  English,  In  1689,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit 
the  doctrine  that  religious  error  ought  to  be  left  unpunished. 
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CHAP.  That  doctrine  wafi  just  then  more  unpopular  than  it  had  ever 
^'  *     been.    For  it  had,  only  a  few  months  before,  been  hypocritically 
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put  forward  as  a  pretext  for  persecuting  the  Established  Church, 
for  trampling  on  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  for  con- 
fiscating freeholds,  for  treating  aa  a  crime  the  modest  exerciae 
of  the  right  of  petition.  If  a  bill  had  then  been  drawn  up 
granting  entire  freedom  of  conscience  to  all  Protestants,  it 
may  be  confidently  afOrmed  that  Nottingham  would  never  have 
introduced  such  a  bill;  that  all  the  bishops,  Burnet  included, 
would  have  voted  against  it;  that  it  would  have  been  denounced, 
Sunday  after  Sunday,  from  ten  thousand  pulpits,  as  an  insult 
to  God  and  to  all  Christian  men,  and  as  a  license  to  the  worst 
heretics  and  blasphemers;  that  it  would  have  been  condemned 
almost  as  vehemently  by  Bates  and  Baxter  as  by  Ken  and 
Sherlock;  that  it  would  have  been  burned  by  the  mob  in  half 
the  market  places  of  England ;  that  it  would  never  have  become 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  that  it  would  have  made  the  very 
name  of  toleration  odious  during  many  years  to  the  majority 
of  the  people.  And  yet,  if  such  a  bill  had  been  passed, 
what  would  it  have  effected  beyond  what  was  effected  by  the 
Toleration  Act?  v 

It  is  true  that  the  Toleration  Act  recognised  persecution  aa 
the  rule,  and  granted  liberty  of  conscience  only  as  the  exception* 
But  it  is  equally  true  that  the  rule  remained  in  force  only  against 
a  few  hundreds  of  Protestant  dissenters ,  and  that  the  benefit  of 
the  exceptions  extended  to  hundreds  of  thousands. 

It  is  true  that  it  was  in  theory  absurd  to  make  Howe  sign 
thirty  four  or  thirty  five  of  the  Anglican  articles  before  he  €Ould 
preach,  and  to  let  Penn  preach  without  signing  one  of  those 
articles.  But  it  is  equally  true  that,  under  this  arrangement, 
both  Howe  and  Penn  got  as  entire  liberty  to  preach  aa  they 
could  have  had  under  the  most  philosophical  code  that  Beccaria 
or  Jefferson  could  have  framed. 
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The  progress  of  the  bill  was  easy.  Only  one  amendment  of  chaj^. 
grave  importance  was  proposed.  Some  zealous  churchmen  in-  .]^  ^ 
the  Commons  suggested  that  it  might  be  desirable  to  grant  the 
toleration  only  for  a  term  of  seven  years,  and  thus  to  bind  over 
the  nonconformists  to  good  behaviour.  But  this  suggestion 
was  so  unfavourably  received  that  those  who  made  it  did  not 
venture  to  divide  the  House.* 

The  King  gave  his  consent  with  hearty  satisfaction:  the  bill 
became  law;  and  the  Puritan  divines  thronged  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  every  coimty  to  swear  and  sign.  Many  of  them 
probably  professed  their  assent  to  the  Articles  with  some  tacit 
reservations.  But  the  tender  conscience  of  Baxter  would  not 
suffer  him  to  qualify,  till  he  had  put  on  record  an  explanation 
of  the  sense  in  which  he  understood  every  proposition  which 
seemed  to  him  to  admit  of  misconstruction.  The  instrument 
delivered  by  him  to  the  Court  before  which  he  took  the  oaths  is 
ttill  extant,  and  contains  two  passages  of  peculiar  interest.  He 
declared  that  his  approbation  of  the  Athanasian  Creed  was 
confined  to  that  part  which  was  properly  a  Creed,  and  that  he 
did  not  mean  to  express  any  assent  in  tiie  damnatory  clauses. 
He  also  declared  that  he  did  not,  by  signing  the  article  which 
anathematizes  all  who  maintain  that  there  is  any  other  salvation 
than  through  Christ,  mean  to  condemn  those  who  entertain  a 
hope  that  sincere  and  virtuous  unbelievers  may  be  admitted  to 
partake  in  the  benefits  of  Redemption.  Many  of  the  dissenting 
clergy  of  London  expressed  their  concurrence  in  these  charit- 
able sentiments.** 

The  history  of  the  Comprehension  Bill  presents  a  remarkable  rheCom- 
eontrast  to  the  history  of  the  Toleration  BilL  The  two  bills  had  «on  bul 
a  common  origin,  and,  to  a  great  extent,  a  common  object. 

*  Common**  Jouraals,  May  17. 1689. 

**  Sense  of  the  sabscribed  artioles  by  the  Ministers  of  London  t  1690; 
Gftliimy^s  HbtoriOAl  Additions  to  Baxter's  Life* 
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CBAP.  They  were  framed  at  the  same  time,  and  laid  aside  at  the  same 
''*     time:  they  sank  together  into  oblivion;  and  they  were,  after 
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the  lapse  of  several  years,  again  brought  together  before  the 
world.  Both  were  laid  by  the  same  peer  on  the  table  of  the 
Upper  House;  and  both  were  referred  to  the  same  select  com- 
mittee. But  it  soon  began  to  appear  that  they  would  have 
widely  different  fates.  The  Comprehension  Bill  was  indeed  a 
neater  specimen  of  legislative  workmanship  than  the  Toleration 
Bill,  but  was  not,  like  the  Toleration  Bill,  adapted  to  the 
wants,  the  feelings,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  existing  genera- 
tion. Accordingly,  while  the  Toleration  Bill  fotmd  support  in 
all  quarters,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  attacked  from  all 
quarters,  and  was  at  last  coldly  and  languidly  defended  even 
by  those  who  had  introduced  it.  About  the  same  time  at  which 
the  Toleration  Bill  became  law  with  the  general  concurrence  of 
public  men,  the  Comprehension  Bill  was,  with  a  concurrence 
not  less  general,  suffered  to  drop.  The  Toleration  Bill  still 
ranks  among  those  great  statutes  which  are  epochs  in  oiur  con- 
stitutional history.  The  Comprehension  Bill  is  forgotten.  No 
collector  of  antiquities  has  thought  it  worth  preserving.  A 
single  copy,  the  same  which  Nottingham  presented  to  the 
peers,  is  still  among  oiur  parliamentary  records,  but  has  been 
seen  by  only  two  or  three  persons  now  living.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that,  in  this  copy,  almost  the  whole  history  of 
the  Bill  can  be  read.  In  spite  of  cancellations  and  interlinea- 
tions, the  original  words  can  easily  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  were  inserted  in  the  committee  or  on  the  report.  * 

The  first  clause,  as  it  stood  when  the  bill  was  introduced, 

*  The  bill  will  be  foand  among  tlie  Arctiives  of  the  House  of  Lorda. 
It  is  strange  that  this  vast  oollection  of  important  documents  should  have 
been  altogether  negleoted,  even  by  our  most  exact  and  diligent  liistorians* 
It  was  opened  to  me  by  one  of  the  most  ralued  of  my  fMends ,  Hr.  John 
IiefeTre;  and  my  researohes  were  greatly  assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Ar* 
Thonu. 
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ffispensed  all  the  ministeTS  of  the  Established  Church  from  the  crap. 
necessity  of  subscribing  the  Thirty  nine  Articles.  For  the  ■  ^^^  •  ■ 
Articles  was  substituted  a  Declaration  which  ran  thus;  ^*I  do 
approve  of  the  doctrine  and  worship  and  goyemment  of  the 
Church  of  England  by  law  established,  as  contdning  all  things 
necessary  to  salvation;  and  I  promise,  in  the  exercise  of  my 
ministry,  to  preach  and  practise  according  theretrnto."  Another 
clause  granted  similar  indulgence  to  the  members  of  the  two 
universities. 

Then  it  was  provided  that  any  minister  who  had  been 
ordained  after  the  Presbyterian  fashion  might,  without  reordi- 
nation,  acquire  all  the  privileges  of  a  priest  of  the  Established 
Church.  He  must,  however,  be  admitted  to  his  new  functions 
by  the  imposition  of  the  hands  of  a  bishop,  who  was  to  plt>^ 
nounce  the  following  form  of  words;  *^Take  thou  authority  to 
preach  the  word  of  God,  and  administer  the  sacraments,  and 
to  perform  all  other  ministerial  offices  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land." The  person  thus  admitted  was  to  be  capable  of  holding 
any  rectory  or  vicarage  in  the  kingdom. 

Then  followed  dauses  providing  that  a  clergyman  might, 
except  in  a  few  churches  of  peculiar  dignity,  wear  the  surplice 
or  not  as  he  thought  fit,  that  the  sign  of  the  cross  might  be 
omitted  in  baptism,  that  children  might  be  christened,  if 
such  were  the  wish  of  their  parents,  without  godfathers  or  god- 
mothers, and  that  persons  who  had  a  scruple  about  receiving 
the  Eucharist  kneeling  might  receive  it  sitting. 

The  concluding  clause  was  drawn  in  the  form  of  a  petition^ 
It  was  proposed  that  the  two  Houses  should  request  the  King 
and  Queen  to  issue  a  commission  empowering  thirty  divines  of - 
the  Established  Church  to  revise  the  liturgy,  the  canons,  and 
the  constitution  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  to  recommend 
iucb  alterations  as  might  on  inquiry  appear  to  be  desirable. 

The  bill  went  smoothly  through  the  first  stages.    Comptooi 
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CHAP,  who,  since  Sancroft  had  shut  hunself  up  at  Lamheth,  was 
^'*  virtually  Primate,  supported  Nottingham  with  ardour.*  In 
the  committee,  however,  it  appeared  that  th&re  was  a  strong 
body  of  churchmen,  who  were  determined  not  to  give  up  a 
single  word  or  form;  to  whom  it  seemed  that  the  prayers  were 
no  prayers  without  the  surplice,  the  babe  no  Christian  if  not 
marked  with  the  cross,  the  bread  and  wine  no  memorials  of 
redemption  or  vehicles  of  grace  if  not  received  on  bended  knee. 
Why,  these  persons  asked,  was  the  docile  and  affectionate  son 
of  the  Church  to  be  disgusted  by  seeing  the  irreverent  practices 
of  a  conventicle  introduced  into  her  majestic  choirs?  Why 
should  his  feelings,  his  prejudices,  if  prejudices  they  were, 
be  less  considered  than  the  whims  of  schismatics?  If,  as  Burnet 
and  men  like  Burnet  were  never  weary  of  repeating,  indulgence 
was  due  to  a  weak  brother,  was  it  less  due  to  the  brother  whose 
weakness  consisted  in  the  excess  of  his  love  for  an  ancient,  a 
decent,  a  beautiful  ritual,  associated  in  his  imagination  from 
childhood  with  all  that  is  most  sublime  and  endearing,  than  to 
him  whose  morose  and  litigious  mind  was  alwa^rs  devising 
frivolous  objections  to  innocent  and  salutary  usages?  But,  in 
truth,  the  scrupulosity  of  the  Puritan  was  not  that  sort  of 
scrupulosity  which  the  Apostle  had  commanded  believers  to 
respect  It  sprang,  not  from  morbid  tenderness  of  conscience, 
but  from  censoriousness  and  spiritual  pride;  and  none  who  had 
studied  the  New  Testament  could  have  failed  to  observe  that, 
while  we  are  charged  carefiilly  to  avoid  whatever  may  give 
scandal  to  feeble,  we  are  taught  by  divine  precept  and  example 

*  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library  ia  a  rery  oarloas 
letter  from  Compton  to  Sancroft,  about  the  Toleration  BiU  and  the  Gom« 
prehension  Bill.  ** These/*  says  Compton,  **are  two  great  works  in  which 
the  being  of  our  Church  is  concerned:  and  I  hope  yoa  wiU  send  to  th« 
Honse  for  copies.  For,  though  we  are  under  a  conquest,  God  has  giren  as 
favonr  in  the  eyes  of  our  rulers;  and  we  may  keep  our  Church  if  we  wiU*** 
Sanoroft  seems  to  haye  returned  no  answer* 
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to  make  no  concession  to  the  supercilious  and  uncharitable  chap, 
Pharisee.  Was  every  thing  which  was  not  of  the  essence  of-  ^^' 
religion  to  be  grven  up  as  soon  as  it  became  unpleasing  to  a 
knot  of  zealots  whose  heads  had  been  turned  by  conceit  and  the 
love  of  novelty?  Fainted  glass,  music,  holidays,  fast  days, 
were  not  of  the  essence  of  religion.  Were  the  windows  of 
Xing^s  College  chapel  to  be  broken  at  the  demand  of  one  set  of 
fanatics?  Was  the  organ  of  Exeter  to  be  silenced  to  please 
another?  Were  all  the  village  bells  to  be  mute  because  Tribu- 
lation Wholesome  and  Deacon  Ananias  thought  them  profane? 
V  Was  Christmas  no  longer  to  be  a  day  of  rejoicing?  Was  Pas- 
sion week  no  longer  to  be  a  season  of  humiliation?  These 
changes,  it  is  true,  were  not  yet  proposed.  But  if,  —  so  the 
High  Churchmen  reasoned,  —  we  once  admit  that  what  is 
harmless  and  edifying  is  to  be  given  up  because  it  offends  some 
narrow  understandings  and  some  gloomy  tempers,  where  are 
we  to  stop ?  And  is  it  not  probable  that,  by  thus  attempting  to 
heal  one  schism,  we  may  catise  another?  All  those  things 
which  the  Puritans  regard  as  the  blemishes  of  the  Church  are 
by  a  large  part  of  the  population  reckoned  among  her  attrac- 
tions. May  she  not,  in  ceasing  to  give  scandal  to  a  few  sour 
precisians,  cease  also  to  influence  the  hearts  of  many  who  now 
delight  in  her  ordinances?  Is  it  not  to  be  apprehended  that» 
for  every  proselyte  whom  she  allures  from  the  meeting  house, 
ten  of  her  old  disciples  may  turn  away  from  her  maimed  ritea 
and  dismantled  temples,  and  that  these  new  separatists  may 
either  form  themselves  into  a  sect  far  more  formidable  than  the 
sect  which  we  are  now  seeking  to  conciliate,  or  may,  in  the 
violence  of  their  disgust  at  a  cold  and  ignoble  worship,  be 
tempted  to  join  in  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  idolatry  of  Rome? 

It  is  remarkable  that  those  who  held  this  language  were  by 
no  meant  disposed  to  contend  for  the  doctrinal  Articles  of  the 
Chnrch.    The  truth  is  that,  from  the  time  of  James  the  First, 
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CHAP,  that  great  party  which  has  been  peculiarly  zealous  for  the  An* 
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towards  Anninianism,  and  has  therefore  never  been  nuich  atr 
tached  to  a  confession  of  faith  framed  by  reformers  who,  on 
questions  of  metaphysical  divinity,  generally  agreed  with  Calvin. 
One  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  that  party  is  the  disposition 
which  it  has  always  shown  to  appeal,  on  points  of  dogmatic 
theology,  rather  to  the  Liturgy,  which  was  derived  from  Borne, 
than  to  the  Articles  and  Homilies,  which  were  derived  from 
Geneva.  Th^  Galyinistic  members  of  the  Church,  ontheoth» 
hand,  have  always  maintained  that  her  deliberate  judgment  on 
such  points  is  much  more  likefy  ^  be  found  in  an  Artide  or  a 
hymn  of  thanksgiving.  It  does  not  appear  that ,  in  the  debates 
on  the  Comprehension  Bill,  a  single  High  Churchman  raised 
his  voice  against  the  clause  which  relieved  the  clergy  from  the 
n^essity  of  subscribing  the  Articles ,  and  of  dedaring  the  doo« 
trine  contained  in  the  Homilies  to  be  sound.  Nay,  the  Deda* 
ration  which,  in  the  original  draught,  was  substituted  for  the 
Articles,  was  much  softened  down  on  the  report  As  the  clause 
finally  stood,  the  ministers  of  the  Church  were  required  to  de- 
clare, not  that  they  approved  of  her  constitution,  but  merely 
that  they  submitted  to  it.  Had  the  bill  become  law,  the  only 
people  in  the  kingdom  who  would  have  been  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  signing  the  Articles  would  have  been  the  dissenting 
preachers.* 

The  easy  mamier  in  which  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Churdh 
gave  up  her  confession  of  faitii  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  spirit  with  which  they  struggled  for  her  polity  and  her  ritoaL 
The  clause  which  admitted  Presbyterian  ministers  to  hold  bene* 
fices  without  episcopal  ordination  was  rejected.    The  dauao 

*  The  distaste  of  the  High  Chnrohman  for  the  Articles  is  the  sabjeet  of 
m  earions  pamphlet  pablished  in  1689,  and  entitled  a  Dialosne  between 
Timothy  and  Titos. 
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which  pennitted  scrupulous  persons  to  communicate  ^tting  chap. 
very  narrowly  escaped  the  same  fate.    In  the  Committee  it  was  -  ^  - 
struck  out,  and,  on  the  report,  was  with  great  difficulty  re- 
stored.'   The  majority  of  peers  in  the  House  was  against  the 
proposed  indulgence,  and  the  scale  was  but  just  turned  by  the 
proxies. 

But  by  this  time  it  began  to  appear  that  the  bill  which  the 
High  Churchmen  were  so  keenly  assailing  was  menaced  by 
dangers  &om  a  very  different  quarter.  The  same  considerations 
which  had  induced  Nottingham  to  support  a  comprehension 
made  comprehension  an  object  of  dread  and  aversion  to  a  large 
body  of  dissenters.  The  truth  is  that  the  time  for  such  a  scheme 
had  gone  by.  If,  a  hundred  years  earlier,  when  the  division 
in  the  Protestant  body  was  recent,  Elizabeth  had  been  so  wise 
as  to  abstain  from  requiring  the  observance  of  a  few  forms  which 
a  large  part  of  her  subjects  considered  as  Popish,  she  might 
perhaps  have  averted  those  fearful  calamities  which ,  forty  years 
after  her  death,  afOicted  the  Church.  But  the  general  tendency 
of  schism  is  to  widen.  Had  Leo  the  Tenth ,  when  the  exactions 
and  impostures  of  the  Pardoners  first  rotised  the  indignation  of 
8axony ,  corrected  those  evil  practices  with  a  vigorous  hand,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  Luther  would  have  died  in  the  bosom  of 
tiie  Church  of  Rome.  But  the  opportunity  was  suffered  to 
escape;  and,  when,  a  few  years  later,  the  Vatican  would  gladly 
have  purchased  peace  by  yielding  the  original  subject  of  quarrel, 
the  original  subject  of  quarrel  was  almost  forgotten.  The  in- 
quiring spirit  which  had  been  roused  by  a  single  abuse  had  dis* 
covered  or  imagined  a  thousand:  controversies  engendered 
controversies:  every  attempt  that  was  made  to  accommodate 
one  dispute  ended  by  producing  another;  and  at  length  a  Ge- 
neral Council,  which,  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the  distemper^ 
had  been  supposed  to  be  an  infallible  remedy,  made  the  case 
utterly  hopeless.  In  this  respect,  as  in  many  others ,  the  history 
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CHAP,  af  Ptmtanism  in  England  bears  a  close  analogy  to  the  history  of 
^'*  Protestantism  in  Europe.  The  Parliament  of  1689  could  na 
more  put  an  end  to  nonconformity  by  tolerating  a  garb  or  a 
posture  than  the  Doctors  of  Trent  could  have  reconciled  the 
Teutonic  nations  to  the  Papacy  by  regulating  the  sale  of  in** 
duigences.  In  the  sixteenth  century  Quakerism  was  unknown; 
and  there  was  not  in  the  whole  realm  a  single  congregation  of 
Independents  or  Baptists.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  th^ 
Independents,  Baptists,  and  Quakers  were  a  majority  of  the 
dissenting  body;  and  these  sects  could  not  be  gained  over  on 
any  terms  which  the  lowest  of  Low  Churchmen  would  have  been 
willing  to  offer.  The  Independent  held  that  a  national  Church, 
governed  by  any  central  authority  whatever,  Pope,  Patriarch, 
King,  Bishop,  or  Synod,  was  an  unscriptural  institution ,  and 
that  every  congregation  of  believers  was,  under  Christ,  a  so- 
vereign society.  The  Baptist  was  even  more  irreclaimable  than 
the  Independent,  and  the  Quaker  even  more  irreclaimable  than 
the  Baptist  Concessions,  therefore,  which  would  once  have 
extinguished  nonconformity  would  not  now  satisfy  even  one 
half  of  the  nonconformists;  and  it  was  the  obvious  interest  of 
every  nonconformist  whom  no  concession  would  satisfy  that 
none  of  his  brethren  should  be  satisfied.  The  more  liberal  the 
terms  of  comprehension,  the  greater  was  the  alarm  of  every 
separatist  who  knew  that  he  could,  in  no  case,  be  comprehended. 
There  was  but  slender  hope  that  the  dissenters,  unbroken  and 
acting  as  one  man,  would  be  able  to  obtain  from  the  legislature 
full  admission  to  civil  privileges ;  and  all  hope  of  obtaining  such 
admission  must  be  relinquished  if  Nottingham  should,  by  the 
help  of  some  wellmeaning  but  shortsighted  friends  of  reHgious 
liberty,  be  enabled  to  accomplish  his  design.  If  his  bill  passed, 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  defection  from  the  dis* 
senting  body;  and  every  defection  must  be  severely  felt  by  a 
class  akeady  outnumbered,  depressed,  andstnigglkigagaiB!^ 
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powerful  enemies.  Every  proselyte  too  must  be  reckoned  twice  chap. 
over,  as  ft  loss  to  the  party  which  was  even  now  too,  weak,  and  as  a  ^'' 
gain  to  the  party  which  was  even  now  too  strong.  The  Church 
was  but  too  well  able  to  hold  her  own  against  all  the  sects  in  the 
kingdom;  and,  if  those  sects  were  to  be  thinned  by  a  large 
desertion,  and  the  Church  strengthened  by  a  large  reinforce- 
ment, it  was  plain  that  all  chance  of  obtaining  any  relaxation 
of  the  Test  Act  would  be  at  an  end;  and  it  was  but  too  probable 
that  the  Toleration  Act  might  not  long  remain  unrepealed. 

Even  those  Presbyterian  ministers  whose  scruples  the  Compre- 
hension Bill  was  expressly  intended  to  remove  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  wishing  it  to  pass.  The  ablest  and  most  eloquent 
preachers  among  them  had,  since  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence 
had  appeared,  been  very  agreeably  settled  in  the  capital  and 
in  other  large  towns,  and  were  now  about  tp  enjoy,  under  the 
sure  guarantee  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  that  toleration  which, 
under  the  Declaration  of  Indulgence,  had  been  illicit  and 
precarious.  The  situation  of  these  men  was  such  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  divines  of  the  Established  Church  might  well 
envy.  Few  indeed  of  the  parochial  clergy  were  so  abundantly 
supplied  with  comforts  as  the  favourite  orator  of  a  great  assem- 
bly of  nonconformists  in  the  City.  The  voluntary  contributions 
of  his  wealthy  hearers.  Aldermen  and  Deputies,  West  India 
merchants  and  Turkey  merchants.  Wardens  of  the  Company  of 
Fishmongers  and  Wardens  of  the  Company  of  Goldsmiths, 
enabled  him  to  become  a  landowner  or  a  mortgagee.  The  best 
broadcloth  from  Blackwell  Hall,  and  the  best  poultry  from 
Leadenhall  Market,  were  frequently  left  at  his  door.  His  in- 
fluence over  his  flbck  was  immense.  Scarcely  any  member  of 
a  congregation  of  separatists  entered  into  a  partnership,  mar- 
ried a  daughter,  put  a  son  out  as  apprentice,  or  gave  his  vote  at 
an  election,  without  consulting  his  spiritual  guide.  On  all 
political  and  literary  questions  the  minister  was  the  oraele  of 
$faotmlay,  Hiatory,  /F«  7 
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CHAP,  his  own  circle.  It  was  popularly  remarked,  during  BianyyearSf 
*''  that  an  eminent  dissenting  minister  had  only  to  make  his  son 
an  attorney  or  a  physician;  that  the  attorney  was  sure  to  hava 
clients,  and  the  physician  to  ha^e  patients.  TVhile  a  waitiiig 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  a  help  meet  for  a  diaplain 
in  holy  orders  of  tlie  Established  Cliurch,  the  widows  and 
daughters  of  opulent  citizens  w^e  supposed  to  belong  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  nonconformist  pastors.  One  of  the  great 
Presbyterian  Rabbles,  therefore,  might  well  doubt  whetherj 
in  a  worldly  Tiew,  he  shotdd  be  benefited  by  a  comprehension. 
He  might  indeed  hold  a  rectcnry  or  ayicarage,  when  he  could 
get  one.  But  in  the  meantime  he  would  be  destitute:  his 
meeting  house  would  be  dosed:  his  congregation  would  he 
dispersed  among  the  parii^  churches:  if  a  benefice  w^*e  be- 
stowed on  him,  it.would  probably  be  a  yery  slender  conqtensa^ 
tion  for  the  income  which  he  had  lost.  Nor  could  he  h<^  to 
have,  as  a  minister  of  the  Anglican  Church,  the  authcnity  and 
dignity  which  he  had  hitlierto  enjoyed.  He  would  always,  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  members  of  tiiat  Church,  be  regarded  as 
a  deserter.  He  mi^t  therefore,  on  the  whole,  very  naturaUy 
wish  to  be  left  where  he  was.  * 

*  Tom  Brown  says.  In  hU  sonrrilooB  way,  of  the  Presbjrterian  dlTlaes 
of  that  time,  that  their  preaching  ** brings  in  money,  and  money  boys 
land;  and  land  is  an  amoaement  they  aU  desire,  in  spite  ot  their  bypo«i4<> 
tioal  oant.  If  It  were  not  fbr  the  qaarterly  «ontribntionc,  thera  wodlfl 
be  no  longer  schism  or  separation.**  He  asks  how  it  can  be  imagined  that, 
while  "they  are  maintained  lilce  gentlemen  by  the  breat$h,  they  will  erer 
preach  qp  healing  doctrines?**  —  Brown's  Amusements,  Beriena  and 
Comical.  Some  curioas  instances  of  the  inflaence  exercised  by  the  cliltf 
dissenting  ministers  may  be  foand  in  Hawkins*8  Life  of  Johnson.  In  tlie 
Jenraal  of  the  retired  dtizen  (Spectator,  817.)  Addlsen  has  in^UgeA  la 
some  exquisite  pleasantry  on  this  subject.  The  Mr.  Mishy  whose  opinions 
about  the  peace,  the  Grand  Vizier,  and  laced  coffee,  are  quoted  with  so 
much  respect,  said  who  is  so  well  regaled  wltii  marrow  bones,  ox  eheA, 
KDd  a  bottle  of  Brooks  and  Helller,  was  John  Hesbtt,  a  highly  pc^iilar 
preacher,  who  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  became  pastor  of  a 
dissenting  congregation  in  Bare  Conrt,  Aldersgate  Street.    In  Wllsofll^ 
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Th«re  was  eonsequently  a  division  in  the  Whig  party.    One   chap. 
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fieotion  of  that  party  was  for  relieving  the  dissenters  from  the 
Test  Aet,  and  giving  up  the  Comprehension  Bill.  Another 
section  was  for  pushing  forward  the  Comprehension  Bill,  and 
postponing  to  a  more  convienient  time  the  consideration  of  the 
Test  Act.  The  effect  of  this  division  among  the  friends  of 
religious  liberty  was  that  the  BSgh  Churchmen,  though  a 
minority  in  the  fious6  of  Commons,  and  not  a  majority  in  ihe 
House  of  Lords,  were  able  to  oppose  with  success  both  the 
reforms  which  they  dreaded.  The  Comprehension  Bill  was  not 
{yassed;  and  Ihe  Test  Act  was  not  repealed. 

Just  at  the  moment  when  the  quesiion  of  the  Test  and  the 
question  of  the  Comprehension  became  complicated  together  in 
a  manner  which  might  well  perplex  an  enlightened  and  honest 
politician,  both  questions  became  complicated  with  a  tlnrd 
question  of  grave  importance. 

The  ancient  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  contained  The  bin 
tome  expressions  which  had  always  been  disUked  by  the*Whigs,  tiing  the 
acnd  other  expressions  which  Tories,  honestly  attached  to  the  aue-  ^ 
new  settlement,  thought  inapplicable  to  princes  who  had  not  fnd^sa- 
the  hereditary  right    The  Convention  had  therefore,  while  the  p""*''^'* 
tlirone  was  still  vacant,  framed  those  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  by  which  we  still  testify  our  loyalty  to  our  Sovereign* 
By  the  Act  which  turned  the  Convention  into  a  Parliament,  tiie 
menibers  of  both  Houses  were  required  to  take  the  new  oaths. 
As  to  other  persons  in  public  trust,  it  was  hard  to  say  how  the 
law  stood.     One  form  of  words  was  enjoined  by  statutes, 
regulatiy  passed,  aaotd  not  yet  regulariy  abrogated.    A  different 
form  was  enjoined  by  the  Declaration  of  Bight,  an  instrument 
Whidi  wtts  itfdeed  revolutionary  and  irregular,  but  which  might 

Hiftorr  sad  Aitictiilfiei  of  Dlfgentttig  Charch««  and  Meeting  EToneee  In 
I^oad^A.  Weeteineter,  Md  8oatliw«rk,  wlU  be  foond  cereral  Inetanoei  of 
nonoonformiet  preaohem  who,  about  tbie  time,  made  handsome  fortunes, 
generallj,  it  ahontd  seem ,  by  marriage. 
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ciTAP.  well  be  thouglit  equal  in  authority  to  any  statute.    The  practice 
was  in  as  much  confusion  as  the  law.    It  was  therefore  felt  to 
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be  necessary  that  the  legislature  should,  without  delay ^  pasji 
an  Act  abolishing  the  old  oaths,  and  determining  when  and  by 
whom  the  new  oaths  should  be  taken. 

The  bill  which  settled  this  important  question  originated  in 
the  Upper  House.  As  to  most  of  the  provisions  there  was  little 
room  for  dispute.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  no  person 
should,  at  any  future  time,  be  admitted  to  any  ofi&ce,  civil, 
military,  ecclesiastical,  or  academical^  without  taking  the  oaths 
to  William  and  Mary.  It  was  also  unanimously  agreed  that 
every  person  who  already  held  any  civil  or  military  office  should 
be  ejected  from  it,  unless  he  took  the  oaths  on  or  ^before  the 
first  of  August  1689.  But  the  strongest  passions  of  both  parties 
were  excited  by  the  question  whether  persons  who  already  pos- 
sessed ecclesiastical  or  academical  offices  should  be  required  to 
swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen  on  pain  of  deprivation. 
None  could  say  what  might  be  the  effect  of  a  law  enjoining  all 
the  members  of  a  great,  a  powerful,  a  sacred  profession  to 
make,  under  the  most  solemn  sanction  of  religion,  a  declaration 
which  might  be  plausibly  represented  as  a  formal  recantation 
of  all  that  they  had  been  writing  and  preaching  during  many 
years.  The  Primate  and  some  of  the  most  eminent  Bishops 
had  already  absented  themselves  from  Parliament,  and  would 
doubtless  relinquish  their  palaces  and  revenues,  rather  than 
acknowledge  the  new  Sovereigns.  The  example  of  these  great 
prelates  might  perhaps  be  followed  by  a  multitude  of  divines  of 
humbler  rank,  by  hundreds  of  canons,  prebendaries,  and  fel- 
lows of  colleges,  by  thousands  of  parish  priests.  To  such  an 
event  no  Tory,  however  clear  his  own  conviction  that  he  might 
lawfully  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  who  was  in  ppssession, 
could  look  forward  without  the  most  painful  emotions  of  com- 
passion for  the  sufferers  and  of  anxiety  for  the  Church, 
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There  were  some  persons  who  went  so  far  as  to  deny  that  the  chap. 

XI. 


Parliament  was  competent  to  pass  a  law  requiring  a  Bishop  to  - 
swear  on  pain  of  deprivation.  No  eartMy  power,  they  said, 
could  break  the  tie  which  bound  the  successor  of  the  apostles 
to  his  diocese.  What  God  had  joined  no  man  could  sunder: 
l^gs  and  senates  might  scrawl  words  on  parchment  or  impress 
figures  on  wax;  but  those  words  and  figures  could  no  moref 
change  the  course  of  the  spiritual  than  the  course  of  the  physical 
world.  As  the  Author  of  the  universe  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  it  was  His  pleasure  to  send  winter  and 
summer,  seedtime  and  harvest,  so  He  had  appointed  a  certain 
order,  according  to  which  He  communicated  His  grace  to 
His  Catholic  Church ;  and  the  latter  order  was ,  like  the  former, 
independent  of  the  powers  and  principalities  of  the  world. 
A  legislature  might  alter  the  names  of  ^e  months,  might  call 
June  December,  and  December  June;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
legislature ,  the  snow  would  &11  when  the  sim  was  in  Capricorn, 
and  the  flowers  would  bloom  when  he  was  in  Cancer.  And  so 
the  legislature  might  enact  that  Ferguson  or  Mugjg^leton  should 
Kve  in  the  palace  at  Lambeth,  should  sit  on  tlie  throne  of 
Augustin,  should  be  called  Y6ur  Grace,  and  should  walk  in 
processions  before  the  Premier  Duke;  but,  in  spite  of  the 
legislature,  SancrOft  would,  while  Sancroft  lived,  be  the  only 
true  Archbishop  of  Canterbury;  and  the  person  who  should 
presume  to  usurp  the  archiepiscopal  ilinctions  would  be 
a  schismatic.  This  doctrine  was  proved  by  reasons  drawn* 
from  the  budding  of  Aaron's  rod,  and  from  a  certain  plate 
which  8aint  James  the  Less,  according  to  a  legend  of  the  tovxih 
century,  used  to  wear  on  his  forehead.  A  Greek  manuscript^ 
relating  to  the  deprivation  of  bishops,  was  discovered,  about 
this  time,  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  and  became  the  subject  of 
a  ftirious  controversy.  One  party  held  that  God  had  wonder-* 
fully  brought  this  precious  volume  to  light,  for  the  guidance 
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CHAP,  of  His  Church  at  &  most  cntioal  moment  The  other  party 
•  wondered  that  any  in^ortance  could  be  attached  to  the  non* 
sense  of  a  nameless  scribbler  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Much 
was  written  about  the  deprivations  of  Chrysostom  and  Photius, 
of  Nieolaus  Mysticus  and  Cosmas  Atlious.  But  the  case  of 
Abiathar,  whom  Solomon  put  out  of  the  sacerdotal  ol&ce  for 
treason,  W!as  discussed  with  peeuMar  eagerness.  No  smaQ 
quantity  of  learning  and  ingenuity  was  expended  in  the  attempt 
to  prove  that  Abiathar,  though  he  wore  the  ephod  and  answered 
by  Urim,  was  not  really  High  Priest,  that  he  mmistered  only 
when  his  superim*  Zadoc  was  incapacitated  by  sickness  or  by 
some  ceremonial  pollution,  and  that  therefore  the  act  of  Sol»< 
mon  was  not  a  precedent  whidi  would  warrant  £ing  William  in 
deposing  a  real  Bishop.  * 

But  such  reasoning  as  this,  though  backed  by  copious 
citations  from  the  Misna  and  Maimonides,  was  not  generally 
satisfaotory  even  to  sealous  churchmen.  For  it  admitted  of 
one  answer,  short,  but  perfectly  intelligible  to  a  plain  man 
who  knew  nothing  aibout  Greek  ftdhers  or  Levitioal  genealo^es. 
There  m^ht  be  some  doubt  wh^er  King  Solomon  had  ejected 
a  high  priest;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  Queen 
Elixabethhad  ejected  the  Bishops  of  more  than  half  the  sees  in 
England.  It  was  notorious  that  foiurteen  prelates  had,  without 
any  proceeding  in  any  spiritual  court,  been  deprived  by  Act  of 
Parliament  for  reftising  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  Had 
that  deprivation  been  null?  Had  Bonner  continued  to  be,  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  the  only  trae  Bishop  of  London?  Had  his 
successor  been  an  usurper?  Had  Parker  and  Jewel  beetf 
schismatics?    Had  ^e  Convocation  of  1562,  Itiat  Convocation 

*  See,  among  many  other  tracts,  DodwelPs  CantLonary  Diacoarse,  bU 
Irindloatioii  of  the  Deprived  Bishops ,  hisDeftoce  of  theTindieation,  md 
hia  Par»iiesii;  and  Bisby*a  Unity  of  Priesthood,  printed  in  1^99.  See  alse 
Hody*s  tracts  on  the  other  side,  the  Baroooian  MS.,  and  Solomon  and 
Abiathar,  a  Dialogue  between  Eacheres  and  Dysoheres. 
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ytYnch  had  finally  settled  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  chap. 
been  itself  out  of  the  pale  of  the  Church  of  Christ?  Nothing-  ''' 
could  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  distr^s  of  those  controvert 
sialista  who  had  to  invent  a  plea  for  Elisabeth  which  should 
not  be  also  a  plea  for  William.  Some  zealots,  indeed,  gave 
up  the  vain  attempt  to  distinguish  between  two  cases  which 
every  man  of  common  sense  perceived  to  be  undistinguishable, 
and  frankly  owned  that  the  deprivations  of  1559  could  not  be 
justified.  But  no  person,  it  was  said,  ought  to  be  troubled  in 
mind  on  that  account;  for,  though  the  Church  of  England 
might  once  have  been  schismatical,  she  had  become  Catholic 
when  the  Bishops  deprived  by  Elizabeth  had  ceased  to  live.* 
The  Tories,  however,  were  not  generally  disposed  to  admit 
that  the  religious  society  to  which  they  were  fondly  attached 
had  originated  in  an  unlawful  breach  of  unity.  They  therefore 
took  groimd  lower  and  more  tenable.  They  argued  the  question 
as  a  question  of  humanity  and  of  expediency.  They  spoke  much 
of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  the  nation  owed  to  the  priest- 
hood; of  the  courage  and  fidelity  with  which  the  order,  from 
the  primate  down  to  the  youngest  deacon,  had  recently  defended 
the  civil  imd  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm;  of  the 
piemorable  Sunday  when,  in  all  the  hundred  churches  of  the 
capital,  scarcely  one  slave  could  be  found  to  read  theJDedaration 
of  Indulgence ;  of  the  Black  Friday  when,  amidst  the  blessings 
and  the  loud  weeping  of  a  mighty  population,  the  barge  of  the 
seven  prelates  passed  through  the  Watergate  of  the  Tower.  The 
firmness  with  which  the  clergy  had  lately,  in  defiance  of  menace 
and  of  seduction,  done  what  thev  conscientiously  believed  to 
be  light,  had  saved  the  liberty  and  religion  of  England.  Was 
no  indulgence  to  be  granted  to  them  if  they  now  refused  to  do 

*  Bornet,  U.  ISA.  Of  all  attempt!  to  diatingitiah  between  the  depdrar 
tioni  of  1569  and  the  deprlTatlons  of  1689 ,  the  moat  absurd  was  made  by 
Dodwetl.  See  hia  Doetrine  of  the  Ghorch  of  England  concerning  the  In- 
<|ependencjr  of  the  Clergj  on  the  lay  Power*  1697. 
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CHAP,  what  they  conscientiously  apprehended  to  be  wrong?  And 
-~ —  where ,  it  was  said,  is  the  danger  of  treating  them  with  tender- 
ness? Nobody  is  so  absurd  as  to  propose  that  they  shall  be 
permitted  to  plot  against  the  Goyemment,  or  to  stir  up  the 
multitude  to  insun^ection.  They  are  amenable  to  the  law,  like 
other  men.  K  they  are  guilty  of  treason,  let  them  be  hanged. 
If  they  are  guilty  of  sedition,  let  them  be  fined  and  imprisoned. 
If  they  omit,  in  their  public  ministrations,  to  pray  for  King 
William,  for  Queen  Mary,  and  for  the  Parliament'  assembled 
under  those  most  religious  sovereigns,  let  the  penal  clauses  of 
the  Act  of  Uniformity  be  put  in  force.  If  this  be  not  enough,  let 
his  Majesty  be  empowered  to  tender  the  oaths  to  any  clergyman; 
and,  ifthe  oaths  so  tendered  are  refused,  let  deprivation  follow. 
In  this  way  anynonjuring  bishop  or  rector  who  may  be  suspected, 
though  he  cannot  be  legally  convicted,  of  intriguing,  of  writing,' 
of  talking,  against  the  present  settlement,  may  be  at  once 
removed  firom  his  office.  But  why  insist  on  ejecting  a  pious  and 
laborious  minister  of  religion,  who  never  lifts  a  finger  or  utters 
a  word  against  the  government,  and  who,  as  oft^i  as  he  performs 
morning  and  evening  service,  prays  from  his  heart  for  a  blessing 
on  the  rulers  set  over  him  by  Providence ,  but  who  will  not  take 
an  oath  which  seems  to  him  to  imply  a  right  in  the  people  to 
depose  a  sovereign?  Surely  we  do  all  that  is  necessary  if  we 
leave  men  of  this  sort  at  the  mercy  of  the  very  prince  to  whom 
they  refuse  to  swear  fidelity.  If  he  is  willing  to  bear  with  their 
scrupulosity,  if  he  considers  them,  notwithstanding  their  pre- 
judices, as  innocent  and  usefUl  members  of  society^  who  else 
can  be  entitled  to  complain? 

The  Whigs  were  vehement  on  the  other  side.  Hiey 
scrutinised,  with  ingenuity  sharpened  by  hatred,  the  daima 
of  tlie  clergy  to  the  public  gratitude,  and  sometimes  went  so 
far  as  altogether  to  deny  that  the  order  had  in  the  preceding 
year  deserved  well  of  the  nation.    It  was  true  that  bishops  and 
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priests  had  stood  up  against  the  tyranny  of  the  late  King:  but  chap. 
it  was  equally  true  that,  but  for  the  obstinacy  with  which  they  -  ^^  • 
had  opposed  the  Exclusion  Bill,  he  never  would  have  been 
King,  and  that,  but  for  their  adulation  and  their  doctrine  of 
passive  obedience,  he  would  never  have  ventured  to  be  guihy 
of  such  tyranny.  Their  chief  business,  during  a  quarter  of 
a  century,  had  been  to  teach  the  people  to  cringe  and  the  prince 
to  domineer.  They  were  guilty  of  the  blood  of  Russell,  of 
Sidney,  of  every  brave  and  honest  Englishman  who  had  been 
put  to  death  for  attempting  to  save  the  realm  from  Popery  and 
despotism.  I^ever  had  they  breathed  a  whisper  against  arbitrary 
power  till  arbitrary  power  began  to  menace  their  own  property 
and  dignity.  Then,  no  doubt,  forgetting  all  their  old  common* 
places  about  submitting  to  Nero,  they  had  made  haste  to  save 
themselves.  Grant,  —  such  was  Uie  cry  of  these  eager 
disputants,  —  grant  that,  in  saving  themselves,  they  saved 
the  constitution.  Are  we  therefore  to  forget  that  they  had 
previously  endangered  it?  And  are  we  to  reward  them  by  now 
permitting  them  to  destroy  it?  Here  is  a  class  of  men  closely 
connected  with  the  state.  A  large  part  of  the  produce  of  the 
soil  has  been  assigned  to  them  for  their  maintenance.  Their 
chiefs  have  seats  in  the  legislature,  wide  domains,  stately  palaces. 
By  this  privileged  body  the  great  mass  of  the  population  is 
lectured  every  week  from  the  chair  of  authority.  To  this  privi- 
leged body  has  been  committed  the  supreme  direction  of  liberal 
education.  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Westminster,  Winchester^ 
and  Eton,  are  und^r  priestly  government  By  the  priesthood 
will  to  a  great  extent  be  formed  the  character  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  of  the  next  generation.  Of  the  higher  clergy  some 
have  in  their  gift  numerous  and  valuable  benefices ;  others  have 
the  privilege  of  appointing  judges  who  decide  grave  questions 
affecting  the  liberty,  the  property,  the  reputation  of  their  * 
Mfgesties*  subjects.    And  b  an  order  thus  favoured  by  the  state 
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.CRAP,  to  ^T8  no  guarantee  to  the  state?  On  what  principle  ean  it  be 
"^^^  •  contended  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ask  from  an  Archbishop  of 
Cantei^bury  or  from  a  Bishop  of  Durham  that  jnromise  of  fiddlity 
to  the  gOTemment  which  all  allow  that  it  is  necessary  to  demand 
from  CTeiry  layman  who  serves  the  Crown  in  the  humblest  office. 
iWerf  exciseman,  every  collector  of  the  customs,  idio  refuses 
to  swear,  is  to  be  deprived  of  his  bread.  For  these  humble 
martyrs  of  passive  obedience  and  hereditary  right  nobody  has 
a  word  to  say.  Yet  an  ecclesiastical  magnate  who  refuses  to 
swear  is  to  be  suffered  to  retain  emoluments,  patronage,  power, 
equal  to  those  of  a  great  minister  of  state.  It  is  said  that  it  is 
superflupus  to  impose  the  oaths  on  a  elergyman,  because  he 
may  be  punished  if  he  breaks  the  laws.  Why  is  not  the  same 
argument  urged  in  favour  of  the  layman?  And  why,  if  the 
elorgyman  really  means  to  observe  the  laws,  does  he  seruple  to 
take  the  oathfl?  The  law  connnands  him  to  designate  WilHam 
Imd  Mary  as  King  and  Queen,  to  do  this  in  the  most  sacred 
pkoe,  to  do  this  in  the  administration  of  the  most  solemn  of 
all  the  rites  of  religion.  The  law  conmiands  him  to  pray  thi^ 
the  illustrious  pair  may  be  defended  by  a  fecial  providence, 
that  they  may  be  victorious  over  every  enemy,  and  that  their 
Parliament  may  by  divine  guidance  be  led  to  take  such  a  course 
as  may  pmnote  their  safety,  honour,  and  welfore.  Can  we 
believe  that  his  conscience  will  suffer  him  to  do  all  this,  and  yet 
Will  not  suffer  him  to  promise  that  he  idll  be  a  faithibl  subject 
jfcothem?. 

To  the  proposition  that  the  nonjtiring  clergy  i^uld  be  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  King^,  the  Whigs ,  Ti^th  some  justice,  re- 
plied that  no  scheme  could  be  devised  more  mijust  to  his 
Majestyk  The  matter,  they  said,  is  one  of  public  concern,  one 
lU'whicdi  every  Englishman  who  is  miwiiling  to  be  the  slave  of 
*  France  and  of  Home  has  a  deep  interest.  In  such  a  ease  it 
would  be  unworthv  of  the  Estates  of  the  Realm  to  shrink  4:om 
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th4  wspoosibiUty  of  proYiding  for  the  conunon  safety,  totiyta  crap. 
obtaia  for  theinselves  the  pndse  of  tenderness  and  liberalit]r,  -  ^'' 
and  to  lea?e  tto  the  SoTeieign  the  odious  task  of  proseription* 
Alawreqidring  aUpubliefimctionariJds,  eiyil,  miUtary,  eode*' 
siastioal,  without  distinction  of  persons ,  to  take  the  oatihs  isti4j 
least  equoL    It  excludes  all  suspieioa  of  partiality  ^  ofpeisonaL 
malignity,  of  secret  spying  and  talebearing.    But,  if  an  arbi- 
trary discretion  is  left  to  the  Government,  if  one  nonjurin^ 
priest  is  sufiered  to  keep  a  lucrative  benefice  ivhile  another  ist 
turned  with  his  wife  and  children  into  the  street,  every  ejection 
will  be  considered  as  an  act  of  cruelty,  and  will  be  imputed  as  a 
crime  to  the  sovereign  and  his  ministers.* 

Thus  the  Parliament  had  to  decide,  at  the  same  moment, 
what  quantity  of  relief  should  be  granted  to  the  con8cience»of 
dissenters,  and  what  quantity  of  pressure  should  be  iq[ypli^d  to 
the  consciences  of  the  dergy  of  the  Established  Church.  The 
King  conceived  a  hope  that  it  might  be  in  his  power  to  effect  a 
compromise  agreeable  to  all  parties.  He  flattered  hinuielf  that 
the  Tories  mi^t  be  induced  to  make  some  concession  to  the' 
dissenters,  on  condition  that  the  Whigs  woidd  be  lenient  to  the 
Jacobites.  He  determined  to  try  what  his  personal  intervene 
tioii  would  efiSect  It  chanced  that,  a  &w  hours  after  the  Lords 
had  read  the  Comprehension  Bill  a  second  time  and  the  Bill 
touching  the  Oaths  a  first  time ,  he  had  occasion  to  go  down  toi 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  giving  his  assent  to  a  law.  From 
the  throne  he  addressed  both  Houses,  and  expressed  an> 
earnest  wish  that  they  would  consent  to  modify  the  exirtin^ 
laws  in  such  a  manner  that  all  Protestants  mightbe  admitted  t6 
public  employment**    It  was  well  understobd  that  he  was 

» 

f 

•  A*  to  thii  oentroTertjr,  tM  Barnet,  ii.  7,  8,  f.;  Gfoy*^  DvbatM, 
April  19.  and  S9.  1689;  Commona*  Jonrpala  of  Apjril  20.  and  32.;  Lorda* 
Joarnala,  April  31. 

**  Lorda*  Joarnala ,  Maroli  |8. 1689. 
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GBAP.  willing,  if  the  leg^ature  would  comply  with  his  request,  to  let 
^^     clergymen  who  were  already  beneficed  continue  to  hold  their 
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benefices  without  swearing  allegiance  to  him.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion  deserveis  undoubtedly  the  praise  of  disinterested- 
ness. It  is  honourable  to  him  that  he  attempted  to  purchase 
liberty  of  conscience  for  his  subjects  by  giving  up  a  safeguard 
of  his  own  crown.  But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  he 
showed  less  wisdom  than  virtue.  The  only  Englishman  in  his 
Privy  Council  whom  he  had  consulted,  if  Burnet  was  correctly 
informed,  was  Bichard  Hampden*;  and  Bichard  Hampden, 
though  a  highly  respectable  man,  was  so  far  from  being  able  to 
answer  for  the  Whig  party  that  he  could  not  answer  even  for  his 
own  son  John,  whose  temper,  naturally  vindictive,  had  been 
exasperated  into  ferocity  by  the  stings  of  remorse  and  shame. 
The  King  soon  found  that  there  was  in  the  hatred  of  the  two 
'  great  factions  an  energy  which  was  wanting  to  their  love.  The 
Whigs,  though  they  were  almost  unanimous  in  thinking  that 
the  Sacramental  Test  ought  to  be  abolished,  were  by  no  means 
unanimous  in  thinking  that  moment  well  chosen  for  the  aboli- 
tion; and  even  those  Whigs  who  were  most  desirous  to  see  the 
nonconformists  relieved  without  delay  firom  civil  disabilities 
were  fiilly  determined  not  to  forego  the  oppoirtimity  of  humbling 
and  punishing  the  class  to  whose  instrumentality  chiefly  was  to 
be  ascribed  that  tremendous  reflux  of  public  feeling  which  had 
followed  the  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament  To  put  the 
Janes,  the  Souths,  the  Sherlocks  into  such  a  situation  that  they 
must  either  starve,  or  recant,  publicly,  and  with  the  Gospel  at 
tlieir  lips,  all  the  ostentatious  professions  of  many  years,  was  a 
revenge  too  delicious  to  be  relinquished.  The  Tory,  on  the 
other  hand,  sincerely  respected  and  pitied  those  clergymen  who 
felt  scruples  about  Uie  oaths.  But  the  Test  was,  in  his  view, 
essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established  religion,  and  must  not 

*  Bamet,  11. 7, 8. 
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be  surrendered  for  the  purpose  of  saving  any  tnan  however  chap, 
eminent  from  any  hardship  however  serious.  It  would  be  a  sad  ■  ^^'  ■■ 
day  doubtless  for  the  Church  when  the  episcopal  bench,  the 
chapter  houses  of  cathedrals,  the  halls  of  colleges,  would  miss 
some  men  renowned  for  piety  and  learning.  But  it  would  be  a 
still  sadder  day  for  the  Church  when  an  Independent  should 
bear  the  white  staff  or  a  Baptist  sit  on  the  woolsack.  Each  party 
tried  to  serve  those  for  whom  it  was  interested:  but  neither 
party  would  consent  to  grant  favourable  terms  to  its  enemies. 
The  result  was  that  the  nonconformists  remained  excluded  from 
ofQce  in  the  State,  and  the  nonjurors  were  ejected  from  office 
in  the  Church. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  no  member  thought  it  expedient 
to  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  But  leave  was  given  to 
bring  in  a  bill  repealing  the  Corporation  Act,  which  had  been 
passed  by  the  Cavalier  Parliament  soon  after  the  Hestoration, 
and  which  contained  a  clause  requiring  all  municipal  magis- 
trates to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England.  When  this  bill  was  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, it  was  moved  by  the  Tories  that  the  committee  should 
be  instructed  to  make  no  alteration  in  the  law  touching  the  sa- 
crament Those  Whigs  who  were  zealous  for  the  Comprehen- 
sion must  have  been  placed  by  this  motion  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  To  vote  for  the  instruction  would  have  been  incon- 
sistent with  their  principles.  To  vote  against  it  would  have 
been  to  break  with  Nottingham.  A  middle  course  was  foimd. 
The  adjournment  of  the  debate  was  moved  and  carried  by  a 
hundred  and  sixteen  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fourteen;  and  the 
subject  was  not  revived.*    In  the  House  of  Lords  a  motion  was 

*  Burnet  ■ays  (ii.  8.)  that  the  propoiitlon  to  abolUh  the  Mcramentol 
tcft  wat  rejected  by  a  great  minority  in  both  Hootet.  But  his  memory 
deoeired  him;  for  the  only  division  on  the  subject  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  that  mentioned  in  the  text.    It  is  remarkable  that  Gwyn  an4 
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cmp.  made  for  the  abolition  of  the  saeramental  test,  but  was  rejected 
"— —  by  a  large  majority.  Many  of  those  who  thought  the  motion 
right  in  principle  thought  it  iU  timed.  A  protest  was  entered^ 
but  it  was  signed  only  by  a  few  peers  of  no  great  authority.  It 
is  a  renuurkable  fact  that  two  great  ohiefe  of  the  Whig  party, 
^rho  weio  in  general  very  attentive  to  their  parliamentary  duty, 
Devonshire  and  ShrewiAnuy,  absented  themselves  on  this 
MCasion.^ 

Tlie  ^batb  on  the  Test  in  the  Upp^  House  was  speedily 
Ibllorv^ed  by  a  debate  on  the  last  clause  of  the  Comprehension 
BilL  By  that  clause  it  was  provided  t^at  thirty  Bishops  and 
priests  should  be  commissioned  to  revise  the  liturgy  and  canons, 
And  'to  suggest  amendments.  On  this  Subject  the  Whig  peers 
were  almost  all  of  one  mind.  They  mustered  strong,  and  spoke 
warmly.  Why,  they  asked,  were  none  but  members  of  the  sa- 
oerdotal  order  to  be  intrusted  with  this  duty?  Were  the  latty 
nopai^of  the  Ohurch  of  England?  When  the  Commission 
should  have  made  its  report,  laymen  would  have  to  decide  on 
the  reconnuendalions  contained  in  that  report.  Not  a  line  of 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  could  be  altered  but  by  the 
authority  of  King,  Lords,  and  Commons.  Hie  King  was  a  lay- 
man. Five  sixths  of  the  Lords  were  laymen.  All  the  members 
of  the  House  tyf  Commons  were  laymen.  Was  it  not  absurd  to 
say  that  laymen  were  incompetent  to  examine  into  a  matter 
whidiitwas  acknowledged  that  laymen  must  in  the  last  resort 
deteniiine?  And  could  any  thing  be  more  opposite  to  the 
whole  e^irit  of  F^otestantam  than  the  notion  that  a  certain  pre- 
ternatural power  of  judging  in  spiritual  cases  was  voudxsafed  to 
a  particular  caste,  and  to  that  •caste  alone;  that  such  men  as 
Selden,  as  Hale,  as  Boyle,  were  less  competent  to  give  an 

Rowe,  who  vrerd  tellers  fbr  the  majority,  were  two  of  the  ttronge^t  Whifg 
m  the  Hoime. 
'    •  Lord*'  Jonmals ,  March  21.  168>. 
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opinion  on  a  collect  or  a  creed  than  the  youngest  and  eillieft  coaf. 
ehafdain  who,  in  a  remote  manor  house,  passed  his  life  in     ^'' 
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drinking  ale  and  playing  at  shovelboard?  What  God  had  in- 
stituted no  earthly  power,  lay  or  clerical,  could  alter:  and  of 
things  instituted  by  human  beings  a  layman  was  surely  aa  com- 
petent as  a  clergyman  to  judge.  That  the  Anglican  Htuxgy  and 
oanons  were  of  purely  human  institution  the  Parliament 
acknowledged  by  referring  them  to  a  Commission  fi>r  re^mion 
and  correction.  How  could  it  then  be  maintained  thatinauoh 
a  Commission  the  laity,  so  yast  a  minority  of  the  population, 
^e laity,  whose  edification  was  the  main  end  of  alleeolenasti- 
cal  regulations,  and  whose  innocent  tastes  ought  to  be  care- 
fidiy  consulted  in  the  firaming  of  the  public  services  of. religion, 
ought  not  to  hare  a  single  repres^itative?  Precedent  WM 
directly  opposed  to  this  odious  distincticm.  Sepeatedly  since 
the  light  of  reformation  had  dawned  on  England  CcMunissioneis 
had  been  empowered  by  law  to  revise  the  canons ;  and  oil^teiy 
one  of  those  occasions  some  of  the  Commissioners  had  been 
ktymen.  In  the  present  case  the  proposed  BimBgeiak&at  'vtas 
peculiarly  objectionable.  For  the  object  of  issuing  the  com- 
mission was  'die  conciliating  of  cBssenters ;  and  it  Iras  theielore 
mest  desirable  that  the  Commissioners  shcmld  be  men  m  whose 
feimess  and  moderation  dissenters  could  confide.  Would  thirty 
maek  men  be  easily  found  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the  okfeieal 
profession?  The  duty  of  the  legislature  was  to  arbitrate  bor 
tween  two  contending  parties,  the  Nonconformist  diTisies  and 
the  Ang^oan  divines,  and  it  would  be  the  grossest  ii^ustiee  to 
commit  to  one  of  those  parties  the  office  of  umpire. 

On  these  grounds  the  Whigs  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
effect  that  laymen  shotdd  be  joined  with  clergymen  in  the  Oon^ 
misrion.  The  contest  was  sharp.  Burnet,  whohadjuirttdben 
his  Miat  among  the  peers ,  and  who  seems  to  hare  been  betrt  on 
winning  at  almost  any  price  the  good  will  of  his  brethren. 
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CHAP,  argued  witli  all  his  constitutional  warmth  for  the  clause  as  it 
-^ —  stood.  The  numbers  on  the  division  proved  to  be  exactly  equal. 
The  consequence  was  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  House, 
the  amendment  was  lost* 

At  length  the  Comprehension  Bill  was  sent  down  to  the 
Commons.  There  it  would  easily  have  been  carried  by  two  to 
one,  if  it  had  been  supported  by  all  the  friends  of  religious 
liberty.  But  on  this  subject  the  High  Churchmen  could  coimt 
on  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  Low  Churchmen.  Those 
members  who  wished  well  to  Nottingham's  plan  saw  that  they 
were  outnumbered,  and,  despairing  of  a  victory,  began  to 
meditate  a  retreat.  Just  at  this  time  a  suggestion  was  thrown 
out  which  united  all  suffrages.  The  ancient  usage  was  that  a 
Convocation  should  be  sunmioned  together  with  a  Parliament; 
and  it  might  well  be  argued  that,  if  ever  the  advice  of  a  Con- 
Tocation  could  be  needed,  it  must  be  when  changes  in  the  ritual 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  were  under  consideration.  But, 
in  consequence  of  the  irregular  manner  in  which  the  Estates 
of  the  Realm  had  been  brought  together  during  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne,  there  was  no  Convocation.  It  was  proposed  that 
the  House  should  advise  the  King  to  take  measures  for  supply- 
ing this  defect,  and  that  the  fate  of  the  Comprehension  Bill 
tshouid  not  be  decided  till  the  clergy  had  had  an  opportunity 
«of  declaring  their  opinion  through  the  ancient  and  legitimate 
«organ. 

This  proposition  was  received  with  general  acclamation. 
The  Tories  were  well  pleased  to  see  such  honour  done  to  the 
priesthood.  Those  Whigs  who  were  against  the  Comprehension 
Bill  were  well  pleased  to  see  it  laid  aside,  certainly  for  ayear, 
probably  for  ever.  Those  Whigs  who  were  for  the  Comprehen- 
sion Bill  were  well  pleased  to  escape  without  a  defeat.  Many 
of  them  indeed  were  not  without  hopes  that  mild  and  liberal 

*  Lords*  Jonrnals ,  April  6,  1689;  Bamet,  U.  10. 
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counsels  might  prevail  in  the  ecclesiastical  senate.    An  address  chap. 

XI. 


requesting  William  to -summon  the  Convocation  was  voted  ^^^ 
without  a  divisioii:  the  concurrence  of  the  Lords  was  asked: 
the  Lords  concurred:  the  address  was  carried  up  to  the  throne 
by  both  Houses:'  the  King  promised  that  he  would,  at  a  con- 
venient season,  do  what  his  Parliament  desired;  andNotting- 
r  hiun*s  Bill  was  not  ^ain  mentioned. 

Many  writers,  .imperfectly  ..acquainted  with  the  history 
of  that  age,  have  inferred  from  these  proceedings  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  an  assembly  of  High  Churchmen :  but 
ivothii^g  is  moce  certain  than  that  two  thirds  of  the  members 
were  either  Low  Chiurdunen  or  not  Churchmen,  at  all.  A  very 
few  daya  before  this  time  an  occurrence  had  taken  place,  un- 
important in  itself,  but  highly  significant  as  an  indication  of  the 
temper  of  the  majority.  It  had  been  suggested  that  the  House 
ought,  in  oonformity  with  ancient  usage,  to  adjourn  over  the 
Easter  .holidays.  The  Puritans  and  Latitudinarians  objected: 
thera  was  a  s^arp^ debate :  the  High  Churchmen  did  not  venture 
to  divide;  and,  I  to  the  great  scandal  of  many  grave  persons, 
the  Speaker  took  the  chair.at  nine  o'clock  on  Easter  Monday; 
and  there  wtMS.  a  long  and  busy  sitting.* 

This  however  was  by  no  means  the  strongest  proof  which  the 
CommOjUs  gave  that  they  "were  far  indeed  from  feeling  extreme 
reverence  or  tenderness  for  the  Anglican  hierarchy.  The  bill 
for  settUng  ther.oatl^s  had  just  come  down  from  the  Lords 

*  CfUQiQOQS*  ^QuniiMsoMarch  88.  April  1.  Ift89;  Paris  Gaxette,  April  28. 
Part  of  the  paoiiBge  in  the  Paris  Gazette  is  worth  quoting.  **ll  y  eut,  ce 
Joor  Ik  (March  38),  une  grande  contestation  dans  la  Chambre  Basse,  sar  la 
propAailion  qui  futfaite  de  remettre  les  stances  apr^s  les  fStes  dePasques 
observ^^B  toi^purs^par  ^Eg^se  ApgliQane.  Les  Protestajis  conforn^istes 
fnrent  de  oet  avis;  et  les  Prekbyttfriens  emport^ront  k  la  plnralitd  des  voix 
que  les  s^ncea  reco^mmeaceroiont -le  Lundy,  seconde  fcste  de  Pasques.** 
The  Low,  Cburct\iEDenr)^re  freqv^tly ,  designated  aa  Presbyterians  by  the 
French  and  DutQh  writers  of  that  age.  There  were  not  twenty  Presbyte- 
rians, properly  so  called,  la  the  House  of  Commons*  Sec  A  Smith  and 
CutlMr*apl«ia  Dialogue  »|>9at  Whig  Mid  Toryi  1^90, 

M^cnulay,  flUtory,  JV,  8 
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CBAP.  framed  m  a  manner  fayourable  to  the  clergy.  All  lay  ftino- 
^l  tionaries  were  required  to  swear  fealty  to  the  King  and  Queen 
on  pain  of  expulsion  from  ofBce.  But  it  was  provided  that  every 
divine  who  already  held  a  benefice  might  continue  to  hold  it 
without  swearing,  unless  the  Government  should  see  reason  to 
call  on  him  specially  for  an  assurance  of  his  loyalty.  Burnet 
had,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  the  goodnature  and  generosity 
which  belonged  to  his  character,  and  partly  from  a.  desire  to 
conciliate  his  brethren,  supported  this  arrangement  in  the 
Upper  House  with  great  energy.  But  in  the  Lower  House  the 
feeling  against  the  Jacobite  priests  was  irresistibly  strong.  On 
the  very  day  on  which  that  House  voted,  without  a  division, 
the  address  requesting  the  King  to  summon  the  Convocation, 
a  clause  was  proposed  and  carried  which  required  every  person 
who  held  any  ecclesiastical  or  academical  preferment  to  take 
the  oaths  by  the  first  of  August  1689,  on  pain  of  suspension. 
Six  months,  to  be  reckoned  from  that  day,  were  allowed  to  the 
nonjuror  for  reconsideration.  If,  on  the  first  of  February  1690, 
he  still  continued  obstinate,  he  was  to  be  finally  deprived* 

The  bill,  thuA  amended,  was  sent  back  to  the  Lords.  Hie 
Lords  adhered  to  their  origmal  resolution.  Conference  after 
conference  was  held.  Compromise  after  compromise  was  sug- 
gested. From  the  imperfect  reports  which  have  come  down 
to  us  it  appears  that  every  argument  in  favour  of  lenity  was 
forcibly  urged  by  Burnet  But  the  Commons  were  firm:  time 
pressed:  the  unsettled  state  of  the  law  caused  inconvenience  in 
every  department  of  the  public  service;  and  the  peers  vexy 
reluctantiy  gave  way.  They  at  the  same  time  added  a  danse 
empowering  the  King  to  bestow  pecuniary  allowances  out 
of  the  forfeited  benefices  on  a  few  nonjuring  clergymen.  The 
number  of  clergymen  thus  favoured  was  not  to  exceed  twelve. 
The  allowance  was  not  to  exceed  one  third  of  the  income  for- 
feited.   Some  zealous  Whigs  were  unwilling  to  grant  even  this 
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indulgence:'  but  the  Commons  were  content  with  the  victory  chaf. 
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which  they  had  won,  and  justly  thought  that  it  would  be  un- 
gracious to  refuse  so  slight  a  concession.* 

These  debates  were  interrupted,  during  a  short  lime,  byTh«  biii 
the  festivities  and  solemnities  of  the  Coronation.  When  the  [unf  uTe 
day  fixed  for  that  great  ceremony  drew  near,  the  House  of  Com-  SJJJJ  "ath. 
mons  resolved  itself  into  a  committee  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
the  form  of  words  in  which  our  Sovereigns  were  thenceforward 
to  enter  into  covenant  with  the  nation.  All  parties  were  agreed 
as  to  the  propriety  of  requiring  the  King  to  swear  that,  in  tem- 
poral matters,  he  would  govern  according  to  law,  and  would 
execute  justice  in  mercy.  But  about  the  terms  of  the  oath  which 
related  to  the  spiritual  institutions  of  the  realm  there  was  much 
debate.'  Should  the  chief  magistrate  promise  simply  to  maintain 
1}ie  Protestant  religion  established  by  law,  or  should  he  promise 
to  maintain  that  religion  as  it  should  be  hereafter  established 
by  law?  Hie  majority  preferred  the  former  phrase.  Hie  latter 
phrase  was  preferred  bythose  Whigs  who  were  for  aComprehen- 
sicm.  But  it  was  imiversally  admitted  that  the  two  phrases  really 
meant  the  same  thing,  and  that  the  oath,  however  it  might  be 
warded,  would  bind  the  Sovereign  ini  his  executive  capacity 
only.  This  was  indeed  evident  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
transaction.  Any  compact  may  be  annulled  by  the  free  consent 
of  the  party  who  alone  is  entitled  to  claim  the  performance.  It 
was  never  doubted  by  the  most  rigid  casuist Ihat  a  debtor,  who 
has  bound  himself  under  the  most  awfrd  imprecations  to  paya 
debt^  may  lawfully  withhdld  payment  if  the  creditor  is  willu^ 
to  cancel  the  obligation.  ;  And  it  is  equally  clear  that  no  as- 
sm^ce,  exacted  from  a  King  by  the  Estates  of  his  kii^gdom, 
can  bind  him  to  refuse  compliance  with  what  may  at  a  future 
time  be  the  wish  of  those  Estates. 

*  Aeeoantt  of  what  paM«d  at  the  OoaiMMNSfi  wiU  be  found  In  tbe 
JonniaU  of  tho  HoofOf «  and  4eferTe  to  b*' Mtd. 

8* 
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CBAV.  A  bill  ^as  drownup  in  conformity  ynih  tbe  resbluUons  of  the 
^''  Connnittee,  and  was  rapidly  passed  through  every  stage.  After 
the  third  reading,  afooH^maa  stood  up  to  propose  a  nder, 
declaring  that  the  oath  was  not  meant  to  restrain  the  SoiFereign 
from  eonsenting  to  any  change  in  the  eerraaonial^f  theXiiShurdh, 
protided  arrays  that  episcdpaey  and  at  written '  form  of  prayer 
were  retained.  The  gross  absurdity  of  this  moticm  was  exposed 
by  seteral  eminent  members.  Such  a  clause,  they  justly  re- 
marked, would  bind  the  King- under  pretenoe  of  setting  him 
free,  llie  coronation  oath,  they  said,  was  neyer  intended  to 
trammel  him  in  his  legislative  capacity.  Xeave  that  oath-as  it 
is  now  drawn , '  and  no  prince  ^an  ndsunderatand  it.  Noiprinee 
can  'Seriously  imagine  that  the  two  Houses  meanto  exact  from 
him  a  promise '^t  he  wiUput^aYetO'^en  laws  which  tk^y^may 
hereafter  think^neoessa^'to^  the  weltt^eing  of  the  country.  (Or 
if  any  prince  'should  so  strangely  misappr^end  the  nature  of 
the  contract  between  him  and  his  subjects,  «ny 'divine ,  any 
lawyer,  to  whose  advice  he  may  have  recourse,  will  set  his-mind 
at  ease.  But  if  this  rider  should  pass ,  it  will  boriiiapoSbible  to 
deny  that  the  eoronation  oath  is  meant  to  preveBt4heKing  from 
giving  his  mssent  to  bills  which  may  be  pres^ted  to»him>>by  the 
Lords  and  Commons;  and  the  most  serious  inconvenience  may 
foUow.  These  arguments  were  felt  to  te  unansweeabloyend 
the  proviso  was  rejected  without  a  divisimi.* 

Every  person  who  has  read  these  debates  must  be  f^ly  oon* 
vinced  that  the  statesmen  who  firamed  the  coronation  oath  ^d 
not  mean-  to  bind  thei  King  in  his  legislative  capacity.**    Ikf 


*  Jonniali,  HarehSS.  1689;  Or6y*t  Debattee. 

**  I  will  quote  fome  expreaaloaa  which  hare  been  preaenred  In  the 
eonolae  reports  of  theae  debates.  Those  expressions  are  qaite  dedisire  as 
to  the  sense  in  which  the  oath  was  understood  by  the  legiiAatorv  ^nrho 
framed  it.  Masgrare  said,  **  There  If  no  oeoasion  for  this  provtso*  It  ean* 
not  be  Imagined  that  any  bill  from  hence  will  ever  destroy  the  legldatlTe 
power.**  Finch  said,  **Th«  words  *  established  by  law,*  htnder  not  the 
lUng  from  passing  aiiy  bill  for  th«  relief  of  DIstenterf  •   The  proWio  nakts 
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happily,  more  than  a  hundred  years  later,  agcruplt,  which  chap. 
those  statesBMn  thought  too  absurd  to  he  seriously  t  entertained  ^^ 
by  any  Inunan  being,  found  its  iway  into  a  mind^  honest,  indeed, 
andreUgious^  butnarrow  and  obstinate  by  nature,  and  at  once 
debiiitaied  and  excited  by  diseasob  Seldom,  indeed,  have  the 
ambitixHi  and  perfidy  of  tyrants  produced  evils^  greater  than 
ihoM.  which  were  lm>u^t  on  our*  country  by  that  fatal  con- 
scientiousness. A  coi^uaeture  singularly  auspicious,  a  con- 
junetore  at  whidi  wisdom  and  justice  might  perhaps  have  re- 
conciled races  and  sects  longJio^e,  and  nnght  have  made  the 
British  isl'andaone  truly  United  Kingdom,  was  sufibred  to  pass 
away«r  The  opportunity,  once  lost,  returned >  no  more.  Two 
generations  of  public  men  have  since  laboured  with  imp^ect 
success  to  repair  the  exror.  whiohwas  then:  committed ;  nor  is  it 
improbable  that  some  of'  the^  pMialties  of  that'  error'  may  con- 
thma  to  afflict  :a  remotejpostenty« 

The  Bill: by  which  the  oath  was  s^ed^  passed^  the  Upper  The  eo- 

roottioiu 

Housoi  without, aI^endment^  All  the  preparation#^.were  oom^ 
pletfr;'  and',  onthoeleventhof'April,  thC'ConNiation  took  place. 
Is  some)  thtngst  it  differed-  f^om  ordinary  coronations*  The  re- 
presentativeB  of  the  peq;ile  attended  the*  ceremony  in  a  body, 
and  were  sumptuously  feasted'  ia  the  Exchequer  Chamber. 
Mary,  being  not  merely  Queen  Consort,  but  also*  Queen  Reg^ 
nanii,  war  inaugimBted  in  all  things>  like  a  King,  was  girt  with 
the  sword,  lifted  up >  into  the  throne,  andpresented  with  the 
Bible,  the  spurs,  and  the  osh.    Of  the  temporal*  grandees  of 

the  sornple,  and  gives  the  oceaeion  for  it***  Sawyer  eald-,  *'  This  is  the  first 
proriso  of  this  natare  that  erer  was  in  any  bill*  It  seems  to  strike  at  the 
legislatitr»  power.**  Sir  Robert  Gottan: said*  ** Though  the.  proviao  looks 
well  and  healing,  yet  it  seems  to  imply  a  defeot.  Not  able  to  alter  laws  as 
oocasion  requires  1  This*  instead  of  one  sornple*  raises  more,  as  if  yon 
were  so  boand  np  to  the  ee^esiastioal  goTemment  that  yon  cannot  make 
any  new  laws  witlioat  sneh  a  proviso.**  Sir  Thomas  Lee  said^  **It  will, 
I  fear,  ereep  In  that  other  laws  oannot  be  made  without  snob  a  provisos 
therefore  I  wonld  lay  it  aside.** 
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•  GHAp.  the  realm,  and  of  their  wiveg  and  daughters,  the  nmster  was 
^''  great  and  splendid.  None  could  he  surprised  that  the  Whig 
aristocracy  should  swell  the  triumph  of  Whig  principles.  But 
the  Jacohites  saw,  with  concer?!,  that  many  Lords  who  had 
voted  for  a  Regency  hore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  ceremoniaL 
The  King^s  crown  was  carried  hy  Grafton,  the  Queen's  hy 
Somerset.  The  pointed  sword,  emhlematical  of  temporal  jus- 
tice, was  home  hy  Pemhroke.  Ormond  was  Lord  High  Con- 
stable for  the  day,  and  rode  up  the  Hall  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  hereditary  champion,  who  thrice  flung  down  his  glove  on 
the  pavement^  and  thrice  defied  to  mortal  combat  tiie  false 
traitor  who  should  gainsay  the  titles  of  William  and  Mary. 
Among  the  noble  damsels  who  supported  the  gorgeous  train  of 
the  Queen  was  her  beautiful  and  gentle  cousin,  the  Lady  Hen- 
rietta Hyde,  whose  father,  Bochester,  had  to  the  last  con- 
tended against  the  resolution  which  declared  the  throne  vacant.*^. 
The  show  of  Bishops,  indeed,  was  scanty.  The  Primate  did  not 
make  his  appearance;  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Comptpn. 
On  one  side  of  Compton,  the  paten  was  carried  by  Lloyd,  Bishop 
of  Saint  Asaph,  eminent  among  the  seven  confessors  of  the 
preceding  year.  On  the  other  side.  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,, 
lately  a  member  of  the  High  Commission,  had  charge  of  the 
chalice.  Burnet,  the. junior  prelate,  preached  with  all  his 
wonted  ability,  and  more  than  his  wonted  taste  and  judgment. 
His  grave  and  eloquent  discourse  was  polluted  neither  by  adula- 
tion nor  by  malignity.  He  is  said  to  have  been  greatly  ap- 
plauded; and  it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  animated  perora- 
tion in  which  he  implored  heaven  to  bless  the  royal  pair  with 
long  life  and  mutual  love,  with  obedient  subjects,  wise  coun* 

*  Lady  Henrietta,  whom  her  nnole  Clarendon  ealla  ** pretty  little 
Lady  Henrietta,**  and  **the  beat  child  in  the  worl4**  (Diary,  Jan.  168|),  wai> 
soon  after  married  to  the  Earl  of  Dalkeith,  eldest  eon  of  the  onfortonate* 
Doke  of  Monmouth*  *       .       ..' 
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seUon,  and  faithful  allies,  with  gallant  fleets  and  annies,  mth  chap* 
victory ,  with  peace ,  and  finally  with  crowns  more  glorious  and    ^^g^-* 
more  durable  than  those  which  tl^en  glittered  on  the  altar  of  the 
Abbey,  drew  forth  the  loudest  hums  of  the  Commons.* 

On  the  whole  the  ceremony  went  off  well,  and  produced 
something  like  a  revival,  faint,  indeed,  and  transient,  of  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  preceding  December.  The  day  was,  in 
London  and  in  many  other  places,  a  day  of  general  rejoicing. 
The  churches  were  filled  in  the  morning:  the  afternoon  was 
spent  in  sport  and  carousing;  and  at  night  bonfires  were 
lighted,  rockets  discharged,  and  windows  lighted  up.  The 
Jacobites  however  contrived  to  discover  or  to  invent  abundant 
matter  for  scurrility  and  sarcasm.  They  complained  bitterly, 
that  the  way  from  the  hall  to  the  western  door  of  the  Abbey 
had  been  lined  by  Dutch  soldiers.  Was  it  seemly  that  an 
English  king  should  enter  into  the  most  solemn  of  engagements 
with  the  English  nation  behind  a  triple  hedge  of  foreign 
swords  and  bayonets?  Little  affirays,  such  as,  at  every  great 
pageant,  almost  inevitably  take  place  between  those  who  are 
eager  to  see  the  show  and  those  whose  business  it  is  to  keep 
the  communications  clear,  were  exaiggerated  with  all  the  artifices 
of  rhetoric  One  of  the  alien  mercenaries  had  backed  his 
horse  against  an  honest  citizen  who  pressed  forward  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  royal  canopy.  Another  had  rudely  pushed 
back  a  woman  with  the  but  end  of  his  musket  On  such 
groimds  as  these  the  strangers  were  compared  to  those  Lord 
Danes  whose  insolence,  in  the  old  time,  had  provoked  the 
Anglosaxon  population  to  insurrection  and  massacre.  But 
there  was  no  more  fertile  theme  for  censure  than  the  coronation 
medal,  which  really  was  absurd  in  design  and  mean  in  execu- 

f 

*  The  sermon  det ervet  to  be  read.  See  the  London  Gazette  of  April  Hi 
1689;  Erelyn**  Diary;  ^arclaani  LattrelPa  Diary;  and  the  despatch  of  the 
Patch  Ambasaadora  to  the  States  Qeneral. 
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CHAP.  tion.  A  chariot  appeared  ccnspicuouft  on  the  reverse;  and 
^''  plain  people  were  at  a  los»  to  understand  what  this  emblem 
had  to  do  with  William  and  Marf*  The  disaffected  wits  solved 
the  difficulty  by  suggesting  that  the  artist'  meant  to  allude 
to  that  chariot  which  a  Roman  princess ,  lost  to  all  filial  affec- 
tion, and  blindly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  an  ambitious 
husband,  drove  over  the  still  warm  remains  of  her'fathfer.*' 

Honours  were,  as  usual,  liberally  bestowed  at  tMs  fi^^ve 
season.  Three  garters  which  happened*  to  be  at  tHe  di^pOSial 
of  the  Grown  were  given  to  Devonshire,  Ormond,  atad'ScHom- 
berg.     Prince  George    was   created  Duke  of  Cuihberliand. 

*  A  specimen  of  the  prose  which  the  Jacobites  wrote  on  this  sabj«ct 
will  be  found  in  the  Somers  Tracts.'  The  Jacobite  verses  were  generally 
too  loafhsome  to  be  quoted.  I  select  some  of  the  most  d6<oeht  lini^'Arom  a 
rery  rare  lampoon : 

"The  eleventh  of  April  has  come  aboat. 
To  Weatniinstcr  went  the  rabble  rout, 
In  order  tu  crown  a  bundle  of  clouts, 
A  dainty  fine  King  indeed. 

"Descended  he  is  from  the  Orange  tree; 
But,  if  1  can  rebd  his  destiny. 
He'll  unce  more  descend  from  another  tree, 
A.  dainty  fine  KUig  indeed. 

"He  has' gotten  part  of  the  sha|)e  of'a'man. 
Bat  more  of  a  munliey,  deny  it  who  can; 
He  has  the  head  of  a  goose,  but  the  legs  of  a  crane, 
A  dainty  fine  Ring  indeed*^' 

A  Frenchman;  named  Le  Noble,  who  had't>een  banlslied  ft-om  hfi  o«hi^ 
country  for  his  crimes,  bat,  by  the  connivanc«  of  the  poIiee,<  lurked  in 
Paris,  and  earned  a  precarious  livelihood  as  a  boolucIler*s  hack,  published 
on  this  occasion  twto  pasquinade,  now  extremely  scari^e,  "Le  Couroniie^ 
ment  de  Guillemot  et  de  Guiileih^tte,  avec  le  Sernxbn  du  grand  Doctenf 
Burnet,**  and  "lie  Festin  de  Guillemot."  In  wit,  taste  and  good  sensei  Le 
Noble's  writings  are  not  inferior  to  the  English  poctab  wliichl  have  quoted* 
He  tells  us  that  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishop  of  Lohdon'  h%'<t  a 
boxing  match  in  the  Abbey;  that  the  champion  rode  ap  the  Hall  on  an 
ass,  which  turned  restive  and  kicked  over  the  royal  table  with  all  the 
plate;  and  that  the  baaquet  ended  in  a  fight  between  the  peers  armed  with 
stools  and  benches,  ana  the  eooks  armed  with  spits.  This  sort  of  pleasantly, 
strange  to  say,  found  readers;  and  the  writer*s  porti'alt  t^ato  pompously 
engraved  with  the  motto  "Latrantes  ride:  te  ttia  fama  maucU** 
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Several  eminent  men  took  new  appellations  by  wluch  they  chap. 
must  henceforth  be  designated.  Danby  became  Marquess  of———— 
GaenxiaHhen,  Churchill  Earl  of  M^lborough,  and  Bentinck 
Eatl  of  Portland.  Mordaunt  was  made  Earl  of  Monmouth, 
not  withdtrt'some  murmuring  on  the  part  of  old  Exclusionists, 
who  still  remembered  with  fondness  their  Protestant  Duke, 
and  who  had  hoped  that  his  attainder  would  be  reversed,  and 
tliat  his  title  would  be  borne  by  his  descendants.  It  was  re- 
marked that  the  name  of  Halif^  did  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
promotions^  None  could  doubt  that  he  might  easily  have 
obtained  either  a  blue  riband  or  a  ducal  coronet;  and,  though 
he  was  honourably  distinguished  &om  most  of  his  contempora- 
ries^ by  his'  scorn' of  illicit  gain,  it  was  well  known  that  he 
desired  honorary  distinctions  with  a  greediness  of  which  he 
was  himself  ashamed,  and  which  was  unworthy  of  his  fine 
understanding.  The  truth  is  that  his  ambition  was  at  this  time 
chilled  by  his'  fbarsi  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  hinted 
his  apprehensions'  that  evil  times  were  at  hand.  The  King's 
life  was  not  worth  a  year's  purchase:  the  government  was 
disjointed',  the  clergy  and  the  army  disaffected,  the  parliament 
torn  by  faetionis:  civil  war  was  already  raging  in  one  part  of  the 
empire:  foreign*  war  was  impending.  At  such  a  moment  a 
minister.  Whether  Whig  or  Tory,  might  well  be  uneasy;  but 
neither  Whig  nor  Tory  had  so  much  to  fear  as  the  Tnmmer, 
who  might  not  improbably  find  himself  the  common  mark  at  which 
both  parties  would  take  aim.  For  these  reasons  Halifax  de- 
termined to  avoid!  all  ostentation  of  power  and  influence,  to 
disarm  envy  by  a  studied  show  of  moderation,  and  to  attach  to 
himself  by'  civilities  and  benefits  persons  whose  gratitude  might 
be  useful  ih  the  event  of  a  counterrevolution.  The  next  three 
months,  heludd,  Would  be  Ihe  time  of  trial.  If  the  government 
g<^t  safe  through  the  summer  it  would  probably  stand*^ 

•  Reresby's  Memoln, 
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CHAP.        Meanwhile  questions  of  external  policy  were  every  day 
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becoming  more  and  more  important     The  work  at  which 
The  CO.   William  had  toiled  indefatigably  during  many  gloomy  and 
«gain?t    anxious  years  was  at  length  accomplished.    The  great  coalitioii 
France,    y^^  formed.    It  was  plain  that  a  desperate  conflict  was  at  hand* 
The  oppressor  of  Europe  would  have  to  defend  himself  against 
England  allied  with  Charles  the  Second  King  of  Spain,  with 
the  Emperor  Leopold,  and  with  the  Germanic  and  Batayiaa 
federations,  and  was  likely  to  have  no  ally  except  the  Sultan, 
who  was  waging  war  against  the  House  of  Austria  on  the 
Danube. 
Tbe  de-        Lcwis  had,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  taken 
oftbepr.  his  enemies  at  a  disadvantage,  and  had  struck  the  first  blow 
utinate.  ^jefore  they  were  prepared  to  parry  it.    But  that  blow,  though 
heavy,  was  not  aimed  at  the  part  where  it  might  have  been 
mortal.      Had  hostilities  been  commenced  on  the  Batavian 
frontier,  William  and  his  army  would  probably  have  been 
detained  on  the  continent ,  and  James  might  have  continued 
to  govern  England.     Happily,  Lewis,  under  an  infatuation 
which  many  pious  Protestants   confidently   ascribed  to  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Ood,  had  neglected  the  point  on  which 
the  fate  of  the  whole  civilised  world  depended,  and  had  made 
a  great  display  of  power,  promptitude,  and  energy,  in  a  quarter 
where  the  most  splendid  achievements  could  produce  nothing 
more  than  an  illumination  and  a  Te  Deum.    A  French  army 
imder  the  command  of  Marshal  Duras  had  invaded  the  Pala- 
tinate and  some  of  the  neighbouring  principalities.  ■  But  this 
expedition,  though  it  had  been  completely  successful,  and, 
though  the  skill  and  vigour  with  which  it  had  been  conducted 
had  excited  general  admiration,  could  not  perceptibly  affect 
the  event  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  was .  approach- 
ing.    France  would   soon  be  attacked  on  every  side.     It 
would  be  impossible  for  Duras  long  to  retain  possession 
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of  the  provinces  which  he  had  surprised  and  overrun,  chap. 
An  fttrocious  tbpught  rose  in  the  mind  of  Louvois,  who,  in-  ^'' 
military  affairs,  had  the  chief  sway  at  Versailles.  He  was 
a  man  distinguished  by  zeal  for  what  he  thought  the  public 
interests,  by  capacity,  and  by  knowledge  of  all  that  related  to 
the  administration  of  war,  but  of  a  savage  and  obdurate  nature. 
If  the  cities  of  the  Palatinate  could  not  be  retained,  they  might 
be  destroyed.  If  the  soil  of  the  Palatinate  was  not  to  fiimish 
supplies  to  the  French,  it  might  be  so  wasted  that  it  would  at 
least  furnish  no  supplies  to  the  Germans.  The  ironhearted 
statesman  submitted  his  plan,  probably  with  much  management 
and  with  some  disguise,  to  Lewis;  and  Lewis,  m  an  evil  hoar 
for  his  fame,  assented.  Duras  received  orders  to  turn  one  of 
the  fairest  regions  of  Europe  into  a  wilderness.  Fifteen  years 
earlier  Turenne  had  ravaged  part  of  that  fine  coimtry.  But  the 
ravages  committed  by  Turenne,  though  they  have  left  a  deep 
st^  on  his  glory,  were  mere  sport  in  comparison  with  the 
horrors  of  this  second  devastation.  The  French  commander 
announced  to  near  half  a  million  of  human  beings  that  he 
granted  them  tliree  days  of  grace,  and  that,  within  that  time, 
they  must  shift  for  themselves.  Soon  the  roads  and  fields, 
which  then  lay  deep  in  snow,  were  blackened  by  innumerable 
multitudes  of  men,  wome^,  and  children  flying  from  their 
homes.  Many  died  of  cold  and  hunger:  but  enough  survived 
to  fill  the  streets  of  all  the  cities  of  Europe  with  lean  and 
squalid  beggars,  who  had  once  been  thriving  farmers  and 
shopkeepers.  Meanwhile  the  work  of  destruction  began.  The 
flames  went  up  from  every  marketplace,  every  hamlet,  every 
parish  church,  every  coimtry  seat,  within  the  devoted  pro- 
vinces. The  fields  where  the  com  had  been  sown  were  ploughed 
up.  The  orchards  were  hewn  down.  No  promise  of  a  harvest 
was  left  on  the  fertile  plains  near  what  had  once  been  Franken- 
thaL    Not  a  me,  not  an  almond  tree,  was  to  be  seen  on  the 
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CRAP,  slopes  of  the  sunny  hills  round  what  had  once  been  Heidelberg. 
^''  -No respect  was  shown  to  palaces,  to  temples,  to  monasteries, 
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to  infirmaries,  to  beautiful  works  of  art,  to  monuments  of  the 
illustrious  dead.  The  farfamed  castle  of  the  Elector  Palatine 
was  turned  into  a  heap  of  ruins.  The  adjoining  hospital  was 
sacked.  The  provisions,  the  medicines,  the  pallets  on  which 
the  sick  lay  were  destroyed.  The  very  stones  of  which  Manheim 
had  been  built  were  flung  into  the  Rhine.  The  magnificent 
Cathedral  of  Spires  perished,  and  with  it  the  marble  sepulchres 
of  eight  Caesars.  The  coffins  were  broken  open.  The  ashes 
were  scattered  to  the  winds.*  Treves,  with  its  fair  bridge,  its 
Koman  amphitheatre,  its  venerable  churches,  convents,  and 
colleges,  was  doomed  to  the  same  fate.  But,  befbre  this  last 
crime  had  been  perpetrated,  Lewis  was  recalled  to  a  better 
mind  by  the  execrations  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  by 
the  silence  and  confUsion  of  his  flatterers,  and  by  the  expostu- 
lations of  his  wife.  He  had  been  more  than  two  years  secretly 
married  to  Frances  de  Maintenon,  the  governess  of  his  natural 
children.  It  would  be  hard  to  name  any  woman  who,  with  so 
little  romance  in  her  temper,  has  had  so  much  in  her  life.  Her 
eariy  years  had  been  passed  in  poverty  and  obscurity.  Her  first 
husband  had  supported  himself  by  writing  burlesque  farces  and 
poems.  When  she  attracted  the  notice  of  her  sovereign,  she 
could  no  longer  boast  of  youth  or  beauty:  but  she  possessed  in 
an  extraordinary  degree  those  more  lasUng  charms,  which  men 
of  sense,  whose  passions  age  has  tamed,  and  whose  life  is  a  life 
of  business  and  care,  prize  most  highly  in  a  female  companion. 
Her  character  was  such  as*  has  been  well  compared  to  that  soft 

*  For  the  hiitory  of  the  devaatation  of  the  Palatinate,  aee  the  Memoirs 
of  La  Fare,  Dangeaa,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  Villars,  and  Saint  Simon,  and 
the  Monthly  Merenries  for  March  and  April  1689.  The  pamphlets  and 
broadsides  are  too  numerous  to  qaote.  One  broadside,  entitled  **▲  true 
Account  of  the  barbarons  Cruelties  committed  by  the  French'  in  the 
Palatinate  in  January  and  Febmazy  last,**  is  perhaps  the  most  remarluibls* 
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green  on  which  the  eyef  wearied  by  warm  tLats  and  glaring  chap. 
lights ,  reposes  with  pleasure.  A  just  understanding;  an  inex-  -  ^^  ' 
hfustible  yet  never  redundant  flow  of  rational,  gentle,  and 
sprightly  conversation;  a  temper  of  which  the  serenity  was 
never  for  a  moment  ruffled;  a  tact  which  surpassed  the  tact  of 
her  sex  as  much  as  the  tact  oY  her  sex  surpasses  the  tact  of  ours; 
such  were  the  qualities  which  made  the  widow  of  a  bufibon  first 
the  confidential  friend,  and  then  the  spouse,  of  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  of  European  kings.  It  was  said  that  Lewis 
had  been  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the  arguments  and  vehe- 
ment entreaties  of  Louvois  from  declaring  her  Quemi  of  France. 
It  is  certain  that  she  regarded  Louvois  as  her  enemy.  Her 
hatred  of  him,  cooperating  perhaps  with  better  feelings,  in- 
duced her  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  people  of  the 
Bhine.  She  appealed  to  those  sentiments  of  compassion  which, 
though  weakened  by  many  corrupting  inflvenoes,  were  not 
altogether  extinct  in  her  husband*s  mind,  and  to  tiiose  senti- 
ments of  religion  whidi  had  too  often  impelled  him  to  cruelty, 
but  which,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  on  the  side  of  huma- 
nity. He  relented:  and  Treves  was  spared.*  In  truth  he  could 
hardly  fail  to  perceive  that  he  had  conunitted  a  great  error. 
The  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  while  it  had  not  in  any 
sensible  degree  lessened  the  power  of  his  enemies,  had  inflamed 
their  animosity,  and  had  fhmished  them  with  inesduuistible 
matter  for  invective.  The  cry  of  vengeance  rose  on  every  side. 
Whatever  scruple  either  branch  of  the  House  of  Austria  might 
have  felt  about  coalescing  with  Protestants  was  completely 
removed.  Lewis  accused  the  Emperor  and  the  Catholic  King 
of  having  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  Church;  of  having  allied 
themselves  with  an  usurper  who  was  the  avowed  champion  of 
the  great  schism;  of  having  been  accessary  to  the  foxd  wrong 
ianlb  to  a  lawftd  sovereign  who  was  guilty  of  no  dime  but  leal 

*  Memolrf  of  Saint  Simon. 
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for  the  bnie  religion.  James  sent  to  Vienna  and  Madrid  piteous 
letters,  in  which  he  recounted  his  misfortunes,  and  implored 
the  assistance  of  his  brother  kings,  his  brothers  also  in  the 
faith,  agiunst  the  unnatural  children  and  the  rebellious  subjects 
who  had  driven  him  into  exile.  Byt  there  was  little  difficulty  in 
framing  a  plausible  answer  both  to  the  reproaches  of  Lewis  and 
to  the  supplications  of  James.  Leopold  and  Charles  declared 
that  they  had  not,  even  for  purposes  of  just  selfdefence,  leagued 
themselves  with  heretics,  till  their  enemy  had,  for  purposes  of 
unjust  aggression,  leagued  himself  with  Mahometans.  Nor 
was  this  the  worst  llie  French  King,  not  content  with  as- 
sisting the  Moslem  against  the  Christians ,  was  himself  treating 
Christians  with  a  barbarity  which  would  have  shocked  the  very 
Moslem.  His  infidel  allies ,  to  do  them  justice,  had  not  perpe« 
trated  on  the  Danube  such  outrages  against  the  edifices  and  the 
members  of  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  as  he  who  called  himself 
the  eldest  son  of  that  Chiurch  was  perpetrating  on  the  Rhine. 
On  these  groimds,  the  princes  to  whom  James  had  appeal^ 
replied  by  appealing,  with  many  professions  of  good  wiU  and 
compassion ,  to  himself.  He  was  surely  too  just  to  blame  them 
for  thinking  that  it  was  their  first  duty  to  defend  their  own 
people  against  such  outrages  as  had  turned  the  Palatinate  into 
a  desert,  or  for  calling  in  the  aid  of  Protestants  against  an 
enemy  who  had  not  scrupled  to  call  in  the  aid  of  Turks.  * 

*  I  will  qaote  a  few  Hues  from  Leopold's  letter  to  James:  **Nane 
antem  quo  loco  res  nostrte  sint,  nt  Sereoltati  yestrn  anxiliam  prsstarl 
possit  a  nobis,  qui  nonTorcico  tantnm  bello  impUciti,  sed  insaper  etiain 
cradelissimo  et  iniqaissimo  a  Gallis,  reram  suarum*  nt  patabant,  in  Anglia 
seeuris,  contra  datam  fidem  impediti  samus,  ipsimet  Serenitati  ▼estrn  Jadl- 
eandnm  relinqnimas.  .  •  •  Galli  non  tantnm  in  nostrum'  et  totins  Christiaasa 
orbis  pemiciem  foedlfraga  arma  com  Jnratis  Sanctis  Grnois  hostibas  sooiase 
fas  sibi  dncnnt;  sed  etiam  in  imperio,  per^diam  perfidla  cnmnlando,  nrbes 
deditione  occnpatas  contra  datam  fidem  immensis  tribntis  exhanrire ,  ex- 
hanstas  diripere ,  direptas  ftinditas  exsclndere  aut  flammis  delera,-  PalatU 
Prinoipnm  ab  omni  antiqaltate  inter  savissima  bellomm  inoendia  intaete 
senrata  eznrere,   templa  spoliare,   dedititios   in  serritntem  more  i^ad 
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During  the  miter  and  tlie  earlier  part  of  ^e  spring,  the  chaf. 
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powers  hostile  to  France  were  gathering  their  strength  for  a< 
great  effort,  and  were  in  constant  communication  with  one  an-  war  de- 
other.    As  the  season  for  military  operations  approached,  the  ^ViMt 
solemn  appeals  of  injured  nations  to  the  God  of  battles  came  ^^*^^^' 
forth  in  rapid  succession.    The  manifesto  of  the  Germanic  body 
appeared  in  February;  that  of  the  States  General  in  March; 
that  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg  in  April ;  and  that  of  Spain  in 
May.* 

Here,  as  soon  as  the  ceremony  of  the  coronation  was  over, 
the  House  of  Commons  determined  to  take  into  consideration 
the  late  proceedings  of  the  French  king.**  In  the  debate ,  that 
hatred  of  the  powerful,  imscrupulous  and  imperious  Lewis, 
which  had,  during  twenty  years  of  vassalage,  festered  in  the 
hearts  of  Englishmen,  broke  violently  forth.  He  was  called 
the  most  Christian  Turk,  the  most  Christian  ravaiger  of  Christen- 
dom, the  most  Christian  barbarian  who  had  perpetrated  on 
Christians  outrages  of  vihich.  his  infidel  allies  would  have 
been  ashamed.***  A  committee,  consisting  chiefly  of  ardent 
Whigs,  was  appointed  to  prepare  an  address.  John  Hampden, 
the  most  ardent  Whig  among  them,  was  put  into  the  chair;  and 
he  produced  a  composition  too  long,  too  rhetorical,  and  too 
vituperative  to  suit  the  lips  of  the  Speaker  or  the  ears  of  the 
King.  Invectives  against  Lewis  might  perhaps,  in  the  temper 
in  which  the  House  then  was,  have  passed  without  censure,  if 
they  had  not  been  accompanied  by  severe  reflections  on  the 


barbarof  niit&to  abdacere,  deniqae  passim,  imprimis  vero  etiam  in  Catho- 
lieornm  ditiooibas,  alia  horrenda,  et  ipsam  Turcorum  tyramiidcm  soperan- 
tift  immaaitatis  et  MBritin  exempla  edere  pro  ludo  habent.** 

*  See  the  London  Gazettes  of  Feb.  26.  March  11.  April  23.  May  2.  and 
the  Monthly  Mercuries.      Some  of  the  Declarations  will   be  foond  in 
Dnmont's  Corps  Unircrsel  Diplomatique. 
**  Commons'  Journals,  April  15. 16. 1689. 
•••  Oldmixon. 
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CRAP,  eharaeter  and  administration  of  Charles  the  Second,  whose 
'  -I  memory ,  in  spite  of  all  his-  faults ,  .w»s^  afifectionately  cherished 
by  the  ,To)ies.  There  were  some  very  intelligible  Allusions  to 
Ohacles^S' dealings  with  the  Court  of  Versailles,  and  to  the 
foreign' woman  whom  that  Court  had  sent  to  lie  like  a  snake  in 
Itts.  b4»soQL  The  Houjse  was  with  good  reason  dissatisfied.  The 
addreeSfWaa  recommitted,  and,  havujtg  be^  niade  more  concise, 
And,  less  declamatory  and  acrimonious,  was,  approved  and. pre- 
sented.* William^s  attention  was  called  to  the  wrongs^whidi 
Fi^ince,  hadf  i(me,  to  him  And  to  his  kingdom ;  and  he  .was  as- 
sured that,  whenever  he  should  resort  to  arms^fbr  the  redress 
.  o£  those  .wsongs ,  he  should  be  heartily  supported  by  his  people. 
He  ihsutked  the  Commons  twarmly.  Ambition,  hei  said,  should 
never  induce  him  to  draw  the  swosd:  but  he  had  no  choice: 
France  had  alreadyAttaokedl^gland;  and  it  was  necessary  to 
exercise  the  right  <Qf  selfdef ence.  A  few  days  later  war  was  pro- 
claimed.** 

Of  the^grounds  of  quarrel  alleged  by  the  Commons  in  their 
address,  and  by  the  King  in  his  manifesto,  the  most  s^ous  was 
the  interference  of  Lewis  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  In  that 
country,  great  events  had ,  during  several  months ,  followed  one 
another  in  rapid  succession.  Of  those  events  it  is  now  time  to 
relate  the  history,  a  history  dark  with  crime  and  sorrow,  yet  full 
of  interest  and  instruction. 

*  Commons*  Journals,  April  19.  24.  26.  1G89. 

**  The  Declaration  is  dated  oil  the  7th  of  May ,  but  was  not  pablished  In 
(he  London  Gazette  till  the  13th. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

WiLlilAH  had  assumed,  together  with  the  title  of  King  of  chap* 
England,  the  tlfile  of  King  of  Ireland.    For  all  our  jurists  then    less.  ' 
regarded  Ireland  as  a  mere  colony,  more  important  indeed  than  ^^«t«  ^r 
Massachusetts,  Virginia,  or  Jamaica,  but,  Uke  Massachusetts,  at  the 
Virginia,  and  Jamaica,  dependent  on  the  mother  country,  andtheReYo- 
bound  to  pay  allegiance  to  the  Sovereign  whom  the  moltier  **"°"* 
country  had  called  io  the  throne.* 

In  fact,  however,  He  Eevoiution  foimd  Lreland  eniancfpated  The  cun 
from  the  dominion  of  the  English  colony.    As  early  as  the  year  th7bli!dt 
1686,  James  had  detemdned  to  make  that  island  a  plaJee  of  arms  Romano 
which  ndght  overawe  tSreat  Britain,  and  a  place  of  reftige  ^*'**°"** 
where,  if  any  disaster  happened  in  Great  Britain,  the  members 
of  his  Church  might  find  refuge.    With  this  view  he  had 
exerted  all  his  power  for  th6  purpose  of  inverting  ihe  relation 
between  the  conquerors  and  the  abori^al  poptdation.    The 
execution  of  his  design  he  had  inthisted,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
stxiances  of  his*  English  counsellois,  to  the  Lord  Deputy  Tyr- 
conneL    In  the  autumn  of  1688,  the  process  was  complete,  llie    - 
highest  offices  in  the  state,  in  the  army,  and  in  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  were,  wit^  scarcely  an  exception,  filled  by  Papists. 
A  pettifogger  named  Alexander  Fitton ,  who  had  been  detected 
in  forgery,  who  had  been  fined  for  misconduct  by  the  House  of 
Lords  at  Westminster,  Who  had  been  many  years  In  prison,  and 
who  was  equally  deficient  in  legal  knowledge  and  in  the  natural 

*  The  g«iiflfal  opinion  of  the  Cngllgh  on  Vblk  stibjebt  Is  oltwrly  ex- 
]»refMd  In  a  little  timet  entmed  **AplioiriBmi  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Ireland,**  which  appeared  daring  the  raoaaoy  of  the  throne. 
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CHAP,  good  sense  and  acuteness  by  which  the  want  of  legal  knowledge 
^"'  has  sometunes  been  supplied,  was  Lord  Chancellor.  His  single 
merit  was  that  he  had  apostatized  from  the  Protestant  religion; 
and  tins  merit  was  thought  sufficient  to  wash  out  even  the  stain 
of  his  Saxon  extraction.  He  soon  proved  himself  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  his  patrons.  On  the  bench  of  justice  he  declared 
tiiat  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  forty  thousand  who  was  not  a 
Tillain.  He  often,  after  hearing  a  cause  in  which  the  interests 
of  his  Church  were  concerned,  postponed  his  decision,  for  tho 
purpose,  as  he  avowed,  of  consulting  his  spiritual  director,  « 
Spanish  priest,  well  read  doubtless  in  Escobar.*  Thomas 
Nugent,  a  Roman  Catholic  who  had  never  distinguished  himself 
at  the  bar  except  by  his  brogue  and  his  blunders,  was  Chief 
Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.**  Stephen  Kice,  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic, whose  abilities  and  learning  were  not  disputed  even  by  the 
enemies  of  his  nation  and  religion,  but  whose  known  hostility 
to  the  Act  of  Settlement  excited  the  most  painfiil  apprehensions 
in  the  minds  of  all  who  held  property  under  that  Act ,  was  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer.***  Richard  Nagle,  an  acute  and  well 
read  lawyer,  who  had  been  educated  in  a  Jesuit  college,  and 
whose  prejudices  were  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  education,  was  Attorney  General.t 

Keating,  a  highly  respectable  Protestant,  was  still  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas:  but  two  Roman  Catholic  Judges 
Sate  with  him.  It  ought  to  be  added  that  one  of  those  judges^ 
Daly,  was  a  man  of  sense,  moderation  and  integrity.  The. 
matters  however  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 

•  KiiiK*a  State  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland^  li*  S.  and  UL  9* 
**  King,  iii.  3.    Clarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Roehcster  (June  1. 1686),  calls 
Nugent  **a  very  troublesome,  impertinent  creature.** 
•«•  King,  iii.  8. 
f  Ring,  11.  S.,  iii.  8.    <:;iarendon,  in  a  letter  to  Ormond  (Sep.  38. 1S88), 
speaks  highly  of  Nagle^s  knowledge  and  ability,  but  in  the  Diary  (Jan.  81. 
168f)  calls  him  "a  covetous,  ambitions  man.** 
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were  not  of  great  moment  Even  the  King^n  Bench  was  at  this  chap. 
time  almost  deserted.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  overflowed  with  *  ' 
business;  for  it  was  the  only  court  at  Dublin  from  which  no  writ 
of  error  lay  to  England,  and  consequently  the  only  court  In 
which  the  English  could  be  oppressed  and  pillaged  without 
hope  of  redress.  Bice,  it  was  said,  had  declared  that  they 
should  have  from  him  exactly  what  the  law,  construed  with  the 
utmost  strictness,  gave  them,  and  nothing  more.  What,  in  his 
opinion,  the  law,  strictly  construed,  gave  them,  they  could 
easily  infer  from  a  saying  which,  before  he  became  a  judge,  was 
often  in  his  mouth.  '*!  will  drive,**  he  used  to  say,  ** a  coach 
and  six  through  the  Act  of  Settlement**  He  now  carried  his 
threat  daily  into  execution.  The  cry  of  all  Protestants  was 
that  it  mattered  not  what  evidence  they  produced  before  him; 
that,  when  their  titles  were  to  be  set  aside,  the  rankest  forgeries, 
the  most  infamous  witnesses,  were  sure  to  have  his  countenance. 
To  his  court  his  countrymen  came  in  multitudes  with  writs  of 
ejectment  and  writs  of  trespass.  In  his  court  the  government 
attacked  at  once  the  charters  of  all  the  cities  and  boroughs  in 
Ireland;  and  he  easily  found  pretexts  for  pronouncing  all  those 
charters  forfeited.  The  municipal  corporations,  about  a  hundred 
in  number,  had  been  instituted  to  be  the  strongholds  of  the  re- 
formed religion  and  of  the  English  interest,  and  had  conse- 
quently been  regarded  by  the  Irish  lloman  Catholics  with  an 
aversion  which  cannot  be  thought  unnatural  or  unreasonable. 
Had  those  bodies  been  remodelled  in  a  judicious  and  impartial 
manner,  the  irregularity  of  the  proceedings  by  which  so  desi- 
rable a  result  had  been  attained  might  have  been  pardoned.  But 
it  soon  appeared  that  one  exclusive  system  had  been  swept  away 
only  to  make  room  for  another.  The  boroughs  were  suiijected 
to  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Crown.  Towns  in  which  almost 
every  householder  was  an  English  Protestant  were  placed  under 
the  government  of  Irish  lioman  Catholics.    !Many  of  the  new 
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CHAP.  Aldermen  had  never  even  seen  the  places  over  which  they  were 
-j^'    appointed  to  hear  rule.    At  the  same  lime  the  Sheriffs,  to  whom 
belonged  the  execution  of  writs  and  the  nomination  of  juries, 
were  selected  in  almost  every  instance  from  the  caste  which  had 
till  very  recently  been  excluded  from  all  public  trust.    It  was 
affirmed  that  some  of  these  important  functionaries  had  been 
burned  in  the  hand  for  theft.    Others  had  been  servants  to  Pro- 
testants; and  the  Protestants  added,  with  bitter  scorn,  that  it 
was  fortunate  for  the  coimtr]^  when  this  was  the  case;  fbr  that 
a  menial  who  had  cleaned  the  plate  and  rubbed  down  the  horse 
of  an  English  gentleman  might  pass  for  a  civilised  being,  when 
compared  with  many  of  the  native  aristocracy  whose  lives  had 
been  spent  in  coshering  or  marauding.    To  such  Sheriffii  no 
colonist,  even  if  he  had  been  so  strangely  fortunate  iui  to  obtain 
a  judgment,  dared  to  intrust  an  execution.* 
The  miii-      Thtib  the  civil  power  had,  in  the  space  of  a  fbw  months,  heea 
power  in  transferred  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Celtic  popiklition.     Hie 
iahe^Ro-  transfer  of  the  military  power  had  been  not  less  complete,    l^e 
ihoiiiM!'  ^'^^yi  which,  under  the  command  of  Ormond,  had  been  the 
cliief  safeguard  of  the  English  ascendency,  had  ceased  to  eMhlt, 
Whole  regiments  had  been  dissolved  and  reconstructed.     Six 
thousand  Protestant  veterans,  deprived  of  their  bread.  Were 
brobding  in  retirement  over  their  wrongs,  or  had  cussed  the 
sea  and  joined  the  standard  of  William.     Their  place  was 
supplied  by  men  who  had  long  siiffered  oppression,  and  wha^ 
finding  themselves  suddenly  transformed  from  slaves  into 
masters,  wei«  impatient  to  pay  back,  with  accumulated  ustny^ 
the  heavy  debt  of  injuries  and  insults.  The  new  soldiers,  it  was 
said,  neter  passed  an  Englishman  without  cursing  him  «nd 
caUing  him  by  some  foul  name.    They  were  the  terror  of  every 

*  Ring,  il.  6.  1.,  iii.  8.  5.;  A  Short  VleV  of  the  Meth6df  made  me 
of  in  Ireland  for  the  Subversion  and  Destruction  of  the  Protestant  Re^ 
ligion  and  Interests,  by  a  Clergyman  lately  escaped  from  thenee«  licensed 
Oct.  17. 1969. 
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Protestant  innke^er;  for,  from  the  moment  when  they  came  chap. 
under  his  roof^  they  ate  and  drank  every  thing:  they  paid  for —^~^- 
nothing;   and  by  their  rude  swaggering  they  scared  more 
respectable  guests  from  his  door.  * 

Such  was  the  ?tate  of  Ireland  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  Mntnai 
landed  at  Torbay.    From  that  time  every  packet  which  arrived  between 
at  Dublin  brought  tidings,  such  as  could  not  but  increase  the  iishryand 
mutual  fear  and  loathing  of  the  hostile  races.    The  colonist,  ^'^  ^* 
who,  after  long  enjoying  and  abusing  power,  had  now  tasted 
for  a  moment  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  the  native,  who, 
having  drunk  to  the  dregs  all  the  bitterness  of  servitude,  had  at 
length  for  a  moment  enjoyed  and  abused  power,  were  alike 
sensible  tl^at  a  great  crisis,  a  crisis  like  that  of  1641,  was,  at 
hand.    The  majority  impatiently  expected  Phelim  O^Neil  to 
revive  in  TyrconneL    The  minority  saw  in  William  a  i^epond 
Oliver. 

On  which  side  the  first  blow  was  struck  was  a  question  which 
WUliamites  and  Jacobites  ^terwards  debated  with  much 
asperity.  But  no  question  could  be  more  idle.  History  must 
do  to  both  parties  the  justice  which  neither  has  ever  done  to 
the  other,  and  must  admit  that  both  had  fair  pleas  and  cruel 
provocations.  Both  had  been  placed,  by  a  fate  for  which 
neither  yr,^  ^swerable,  in  such  a  situation  that,  human  nature 
being  what  it  is,  they  could  not  but  regard  each  other  with 
enmity.    During  three  years  the  government  which  might  have 

*  King,  ill.  3.  I  cannot  find  that  Charles  Leslie,  who  was  zealoas  on 
Iht  other  aide,  has,  in  his  Answer  to  King,  contradicted  any  of  these  facts. 
Indeed  Leslie  fivea  up  Tyroonnel's  administration.  **I  desire  to  obviate 
one  objection  which  I  know  will  be  made,  as  if  I  were  about  wholly  to 
rindicate  all  that  the  Lord  Tyrconnel  and  other  of  King  James's  ministeri 
toavt  done  in  Ireland,  especially  before  this  revelation  began,  and  which 
most  of  any  thing  brought  it  on.  No;  I  am  far  from  it.  I  am  sensible  that 
their  carriage  in  many  particulars  gave  greater  occasion  to  King  James*s 
enemies  than  all  the  other  maladministrations  which  were  charged  upon 
bis  government***    LesUe*s  Answer  to  King,  1C93. 
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cnkf,  reconciled  them  had  systematically  employed  its  -whole  power 
"  J gg^'  ■  for  the  purpose  of  inflaming  their  enmity  to  madness.  It  was 
now  impossible  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  yi&t  and  beneficent 
government,  a  government  which  should  know  no  distinction 
of  race  or  of  sect,  a  government  which,  while  strictly  respecting 
the  rights  guaranteed  by  law  to  the  new  landowners,  should 
alleviate  by  a  judicious  liberality  the  misfortunes  of  the  ancient 
gentry.  Such  a  government  James  might  have  established  in 
the  day  of  his  power.  But  the  opportunity  had  passed  away: 
compromise  had  become  impossible:  the  two  infuriated  castes; 
were  alike  convinced  that  it  was  necessary  to  oppress  or  to  be 
oppressed,  and  that  there  could  be  no  safety  but  in  victory, 
vengeance,  and  dominion.  They  agreed  only  in  spuming  out 
of  the  way  every  mediator  who  sought  to  reconcile  them. 
p«ni«  During  some  weeks  there  were  outrages,  insults,  evil  reports, 

the  Eog-  violent  panics,  the  natural  preludes  of  the  terrible  conflict  which 
^'  was  at  hand.  A  rumour  spread  over  the  whole  island  that,  on 
the  ninth  of  December,  there  would  be  a  general  massacre  of 
the  Englishry.  Tyrconnel  sent  for  the  chief  Protestants  of 
Dublin  to  the  Castle,  and,  with  his  usual  energy  of  diction, 
invoked  on  himself  all  the  vengeance  of  heaven  if  the  report 
was  not  a  cursed,  a  blasted,  a  confounded  lie.  It  was  said  that, 
in  his  rage  at  finding  his  oaths  inefiectual,.he  pulled  off  his  hat 
and  wig,  and  flung  them  into  the  fire.*  But  lying  Dick  Talbot 
was  so  well  known  that  his  imprecations  and  gesticulations  only 
strengthened  the  apprehension  which  they  were  meant  to  allay. 
Ever  since  the  recall  of  Clarendon  there  had  been  a  large 
emigration  of  timid  and  quiet  people  from  the  Irish  ports  to 
England.  That  emigration  now  went  on  faster  than  ever.  It 
was  not  easy  to  obtain  a  passage  on  board  of  a  well  built  or 

*  A  Trae  «nd  Impartial  Account  of  tbo  most  material  PaMagea  la 
Iraland  ainco  December  1688,  by  a  Ocntleman  who  waa  an  Eyewltncaai 
UG«iiaedJaly23. 1689. 
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coimnodious  vessel.  But  many  persons,  made  bold  by  the  chap. 
excess  of  fear,  and  choosing  rather  to  trust  the  winds  and  waves  ^'' 
than  the  exasperated  Irishry,  ventured  to  encounter  all  the 
dangers  of  Saint  George's  Channel  and  of  the  Welsh  coast  in 
open  boats  and  in  the  depth  of  winter.  The  English  who 
remained  began,  in  almost  every  county,  to  draw  close  together. 
Every  large  country  house  became  a  fortress.  Every  visitor 
who  arrived  after  nightfall  was  challenged  from  a  loophole  or 
from  a  barricaded  window;  and,  if  he  attempted  to  enter 
without  pass  words  and  explanations,  a  blunderbuss  was  pre- 
sented to  him.  On  the  dreaded  night  of  the  ninth  of  December, 
there  was  scarcely  one  Protestant  mansion  from  the  Giant's 
Causeway  to  Bantry  Bay  in  which  armed  men  were  not  watching 
and  lights  burning  from  the  early  sunset  to  the  late  sunrise.* 

A  minute  account  of  what  passed  in  one  district  at  this  time  Historyor 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  well  illustrates  the  general  state  of  orxca- 
the  kingdom.  The  south-western  part  of  Kerry  is  now  well " 
known  as  the  most  beautiful  tract  in  the  British  isles.  The 
mountains,  the  glens,  the  capes  stretching  far  into  the  Atlantic, 
the  crags  on  which  the  eagles  build,  the  rivulets  brawling  down 
rocky  passes,  the  lakes  overhung  by  groves  in  which  the  Wild 
deer  find  covert,  attract  every  summer  crowds  of  wanderers 
sated  with  the  business  and  the  pleasures  of  great  cities.  The 
beauties  of  that  country  are  indeed  too  often  hidden  in  the  mist 
and  rain  which  the  west  wind  brings  up  from  a  boundless  ocean. 
But,  on  the  rare  days  when  the  sun  shines  out  in  aU  his  glory, 
the  landscape  has  a  freshness  and  a  warmth  of  coloiiring  seldom 
found  in  our  latitude.  The  myrtle  loves  the  soil.  The  arbutus 
thrives  better  than  even  on  the  sunny  shore  of  Calabria.**  The 
turf  is  of  livelier  hue  than  elsewhere:  the  hills  glow  with  a 

*  True  «nd  Impftrtlal  Account,  1689;  Leslle^t  Answer  to  King,  1691. 
**  There  hftre  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killarney  specimene  of  the 
arbatne  thirty  feet  high  «nd  four  feet  and  a  half  round*   See  the  Philoaophi- 
cal  Tranaactloni,  337. 
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CHAP,  richer  purple:  the  varnish  of  the  hoUy  and  iyy  ig  more  glossy; 

jgg^'^  and  berries  of  a  brighter  red  peep  through  foliage  of  a  brighter 
green.  But  during  the  greater  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, this  paradise  was  as  little  known  to  the;  civilised  world 
as  Spitzbergen  or  Greenland.  If  ever  it  wae^  men^oned,  it 
was  mentioned  as  a  horrible  desert,  a  chaos  of  bogs,  thickets, 
and  precipices,  where  the  she  wolf  still  littered,  and  where 
some  half  naked  savages,  who  could  not  speak  a  word  of 
English,  made  themselves  burrows  in  the  mud,  and  lived  on 
roots  and  sour  milk.* 

At  length,  in  the  year  1670,  the  benevolent  and  enlightened 
Sir  William  Petty  determined  to  form  an  English  settlement  in 
this  wild  district.  He  possessed  a  large  domain  there,  which 
has  descended  to  a  posterity  worthy  of  such,  an  ancestor.  On 
the  improvement  of  that  domain  he  expended,  it  was  said,  not 
less  than  ten  thousand  pounds.  The  Uttle  town  which  he 
founded,  named  from  the  bay  of  Kenmare,  stood  at  the  head 
of  that  bay,  under  a  mountain  ridge,  on  the  summit  of  which 
travellers  now  stop  to  gaze  upon  the  loveliest  of  the  three  lakes 
of  Killamey.  Scarcely  any  village,  built  by  an  enterprising 
band  of  New  Englanders,  far  from  the  dwellings  of  their  coun- 
trymen, in  the  midst  of  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Red  Indians, 

*  In  ft  yery  fall  aecoant  of  the  British  lilec  pabliihed  at  Nuremberg 
in  1690,  Kerry  U  described  as  '^an  vielen  Orten  anwegsam  and  Toiler 
Wilder  nnd  GebHrge.**  Wolves  stiU  infested  Ireland.  **Kein  schadlich 
Thier  ist  da,  aasserhalb  WSlff  und  FQchse.**  So  late  aa  the  year  1710 
money  was  levied  on  presentments  of  the  Grand  Jary  of  Kerjy  for  th« 
destruction  of  wolves  in  that  county.  See  Smlth*a  Ancient  and  Modern 
State  of  the  County  of  Kerry,  1756.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  ever  met 
with  a  better  book  of  the  kind  and  of  the  size.  In  a  poem  published  M 
late  as  ITld,  and  entitled  Macdermot ,  or  the  Irish  Fortune  Hunter,  in  s'u^ 
eantos ,  woifhunting  and  wolfspearing  are  represented  as  common  sports  in 
ICunster.  In  William's  reign  Ireland  wai  sometimes  called  by  the  nlek* 
name  of  Wolf  land.  Thus  in  a  poem  on  the  battle  of  La  Hogue ,  cslled 
Advice  to  a  Painter,  the  terror  of  the  Irish  army  is  thus  described: 

**A  chilling  damp 
And  Wolfland  bowl  runs  thro*  the  rising  camp.** 
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was  more  completely  out  of  tlie  palci  of  civilisation  than  chaf. 
Kenmare.  Between  Petty's  settlement  and  the  nearestEnglish  -^5^ 
habitation  the  journey  by  land  was  of  two  days  through  a  wild 
and  dangerous  country.  Yet  the  pli^ce  prospered.  Forty  two 
houses  were  erected.  The  population  amoi^ted  to  a  hundred 
and  eighty.  The  land  round  the  town  was  well  cultivated.  The 
cattle  were  numerous.  Two  small  barks  were  employed  in 
fishing  and  trading  along  the  coast  The  supply  of  herrings, 
pilchards,  mackerel,  and  salmon  was  plentiful,  and  would  have 
been  still  pore  plentiful,  had  not  the  beach  been,  in  the  finest 
part  of  the  year,  covered  by  multitudes  of  seals,  which  preyed 
on  the  fish  of  the  bay.  Yet  the  seal  was  not  an  unwelcome 
visitor:  his  fur  was  valuable ;  and  his  oil  supplied  light  through 
the  long  nights  of  winter.  An  attempt  was  made  with  great 
success  to  set  up  iron  works.  It  was  not  yet  the  practice  to 
employ  coal  for  the  purpose  of  smelting;  and  the  manufacturers 
of  Kent  find  Sussex  had  much  difficulty  in  procuring  timber  at 
a  reasonable  price.  The  neighbourhood  of  Kenmare  was  then 
richly  wooded ;  and  Petty  foimd  it  ^  gainful  speculation  to  send 
ore  thither.  The  lovers  of  the  picturesque  still  regret  the 
woods  of  oak  and  arbutus  which  were  cut  ^own  txt  feed  his 
furnaces.  Another  scheme  had  occurred  to  his  active  and 
intelligent  mind.  Some  of  the  neighbouring  islands  abounded 
with  variegated  marble,  red  and  white,  purple  and  green. 
Petty  well  knew  at  what  cost  the  ancient  Homans  had  decorated 
their  bath^  and  temples  with  manycoloured  columns  hewn  from 
Laconian  and  Afncan  quarries;  and  he  seems  to  have  indulged 
the  l^ope  that  the  rocks  of  his  wild  domain  in  Kerry  might 
furnish  embellishments  to  the  mansions  of  Saint  Jamej^*8 
Squaxei  and  to  the  choir  of  Saint  Paul's  Cathedral.* 

From  the  first,  the  settlers  had  found  that  they  must  be 
prepared  to  exercise  the  right  of  selfdefence  to  an  extent  which 

*  Smith*!  Ancient  and  Modern  State  of  Kerry. 
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cnAp.  would  have  been  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable  in  a  well 
jggg  governed  country.  The  law  was  altogether  without  force  in  the 
highlands  which  lie  on  the  south  of  the  vale  of  Tralee.  No 
ofQcer  of  justice  willingly  ventured  into  those  parts.  One  pur- 
suivant who  in  1680  attempted  to  execute  a  warrant  there  was 
murdered.  The  people  of  Kenmare  seem  however  to  have  been 
sufficiently  secured  by  their  union,  their  intelligence  and  their 
spirit,  till  the  close  of  the  year  1688.  Then  at  length  the 
effects  of  the  policy  of  Tyrconnel  began  to  be  felt  even  in  that 
remote  comer  of  Ireland.  In  the  eyes  of  the  peasantry  of  Mun- 
ster  the  colonists  were  aliens  and  heretics.  The  buildings,  the 
boats,  the  machines,  the  granaries,  the  dairies,  the  Aimaces, 
were  doubtless  contemplated  by  the  native  race  with  that 
mingled  envy  and  contempt  with  which  the  ignorant  naturally 
regard  the  triumphs  of  knowledge.  Nor  is  it  at  all  improbable 
that  the  emigrants  had  been  guilty  of  those  faults  from  which 
civilised  men  who  settle  among  an  uncivilised  people  are  rarely 
free.  The  power  derived  from  superior  intelligence  had,  we 
may  easily  believe,  been  sometimes  displayed  with  insolence, 
and  sometimes  exerted  with  injustice.  Now  therefore,  when 
the  news  spread  from  altar  to  altar,  and  from  cabin  to  cabin, 
that  the  strangers  were  to  be  driven  out,  and  that  their  houses 
and  lands  were  to  be  given  as  a  booty  to  the  children  of  the  soil, 
a  predatory  war  commenced.  Plunderers,  thirty,  forty,  seventy 
in  a  troop,  prowled  round  the  town,  some  with  firearms,  some 
with  pikes.  The  bams  were  robbed.  The  horses  were  stolen. 
In  one  foray  a  hundred  and  forty  cattle  were  swept  away  and 
driven  off  through  the  ravines  of  Glengarifil  In  one  night  six 
dwellings  were  broken  open  and  pillaged.  At  last  the  colonists, 
driven  to  extremity,  resolved  to  die  like  men  rather  than  be 
murdered  in  their  beds.  The  house  built  by  Petty  for  his  agent 
was  the  largest  in  the  place.  It  stood  on  a  rocky  peninsula 
round  which  the  waves  of  the  bay  broke.    Here  the  whole 
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population  assembled,  seventy  five  fighting  men,  with  about  chap. 
a  hundred  women  and  children.  They  had  among  them  sixty  -j^-;;^ 
firelocks,  and  as  many  pikes  and  swords.  Hound  the  agent's 
house  they  threw  up  with  great  speed  a  wall  of  turf  fourteen  feet 
in  height  and  twelve  in  thickness.  The  space  enclosed  was 
about  half  an  acre.  Within  this  rampart  all  the  arms,  the  am* 
mimition  and  the  provisions  of  the  settlement  were  collected, 
and  several  huts  of  thin  plank  were  built.  When  these  pre- 
parations were  completed,  the  men  of  Kenmare  began  to  make 
vigorous  reprisals  on  their  Irish  neighbours,  seized  robbers, 
recovered  stolen  property,  and  continued  during  some  weeks  to 
act  in  aU  things  as  an  independent  commonwealth.  The  govern- 
ment was  carried  on  by  elective  ofQcers,  to  whom  every  member 
of  the  society  swore  fidelity  on  the  Holy  Gospels.*  ^ 

While  the  people  of  the  small  town  of  Kenmare  were  thus 
bestirring  themselves,  £milar  preparations  for  defence  were 
made  by  larger  communities  on  a  larger  scale.  Great  numbers 
of  gentlemen  and  yeomen  quitted  the  open  country,  and  re- 
paired to  those  towns  which  had  been  founded  and  incorpo- 
rated for  the  purpose  of  bridling  the  native  population,  and 
which,  though  recently  placed  under  the  government  of  Roman 
Catholic  magistrates,  were  still  inhabited  chiefly  by  Protestants. 
A  considerable  body  of  armed  colonists  mustered  at  Sligo, 
another  at  Charleville,  a  third  at  Mallow,  a  fourth  still  more 
formidable  at  Bandon.**  But  the  principal  strongholds  of  the 
Englishry  during  this  evil  time  were  Enniskillen  and  London- 
derry. 

Enniskillen,  though  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Fer-Ennis- 
managh,  was  then  merely  a  village.  It  was  built  on  an  island  ^'''^ 
surrounded  by  the  river  which  joins  the  two  beautiful  sheets 

*  Exact  lUUtlon  of  the  Ptrseontions,  RobberiM,  and  Losses,  sustained 
by  the  Protestants  of  KUlmare  in  Ireland,  1689;  Smith's  Aneient  and 
Modem  SUte  of  Kerry,  1766. 

••  Ireland*!  LamenUUon,  Uoenstd  May  18. 1689. 
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CBAP.  of  water  known  by  the  common  name  of  Lough  Erne.  The 
^"'  stream  and  both  the  lakes  were  OTerhung  on  every  side  by 
natural  forests.  Enniskillen  consisted  of  about  eighty  dwellings 
clustering  round  an  ancient  castle.  The  inhabitants  were,  with 
scarcely  an  exception ,  Protestants ,  and  boasted  that  their  town 
had  been  true  to  the  Protestant  cause  through  the  terrible 
rebellion  which  broke  out  in  1641.  Early  in  December  they 
received  from  Dublin  an  intimation  that  two  compi^e^  of 
Popish  infantry  were  to  be  immediiettely  quartered  on  them. 
The  alarm  of  the  Httle  community  was  great,  and  the  greater 
because  it  was  known  that  a  preaching  Mar  had  been  exerting 
himself  to  inflame  the  Irish  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
against  the  heretics.  A  daring  resolution  was  taken.  Come 
what  might,  the  troops  should  not  be  admitted.  Yet  the  means 
of  defence  were  slender.  Not  ten  pounds  of  powder,  not  twenty 
firelocks  fit  for  use,  could  be  collected  within  the  walls.  Mes« 
sengers  were  sent  with  pressing  letters  to  summon  the  Pro- 
testant gentry  of  the  vicinage  to  the  rescue;  and  the  summons 
was  gallantly  obeyed.  In  a  few  hours  two  hundred  foot  and  a 
hundred  and  fifty  horse  had  assembled.  Tyrconnel's  soldiers 
were  already  at  hand.  They  brought  with  theofi  a  considerable 
supply  of  arms  to  be  distributed  among  th^  peasantry;  The 
peasantry  greeted  the  royal  standard  with  delight,  and  accom« 
panied  the  march  in  great  numbers.  The  townsmen  and  their 
allies,  instead  of  waiting  to  be  attacked,  came  boldly  forth  to 
encounter  the  intruders.  The  officers  of  James  had  expected  no 
resistance.  They  were  confounded  when  they  saw  confronting 
them  a  column  of  foot,  flanked  by  a  large  body  of  mounted 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.  The  crowd  of  camp  followers  ran  ^way 
in  terror.  The  soldiers  made  a  retreat  so  precipitate  that  it 
might  be  called  &  flight,  and  scarcely  halted  till  they  were  thirty 
miles  off  at  Cavan.* 

*  A  True  BelaUon  of  the  Actions  of  the  InnUkilUng  men,  by  Andrew 
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The  Protestantd,  elated  by  this  easy  victory,  proceeded  to  cnxp. 
maki^  arrttngementA  fot  the  government  and  defence  of  Enniskil-  -^^^'  - 
len  and  of  the  surrotmding  country.  Gustavus  Hamilton,  a 
gentiemto  who  had  served  in  the  army,  but  who  had  recently 
been  deprived  of  his  commission  byTyrconnel,  and  had  since 
been  living  on  an  estate  in  Fermanagh,  was  appointed  Governor, 
and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  castle.  Trusty  men  were  en- 
listed and  armed  with  great  expedition.  As  there  was  a  Scarcity 
of  swords  and  pikes,  smiths  were  employed  to  make  weapons 
by  fastening  scythes  on  poles.  All  the  comftry  houses  rbund 
Lough  £me  were  turned  into  garrisons.  No  Papist  was  suffered 
to  be  at  large  in  the  town;  and  the  friar  who  was  accused  of 
exerting  his  eloquence  against  the  Englishry  was  thrown  into 
prison.* 

The  other  great  fastness  of  Protestantism  was  aplace  of  more  London- 
importance.  Eighty  years  before,  during  the  troubles  caused  "^' 
by  the  last  struggle  of  the  houses  of  O'Neil  and  ODonnel 
against  the  authority  of  James  the  First,  the  ancidnt  city  of 
Deiry  had  been  surprised  by  one  of  the  native  chiefis:  the  in- 
habitants had  been  slaughtered,  and  the  houses  reduced  to 
ashes.  The  insurgents  were  speedily  put  down  and  punished: 
the  government  resolved  to  restore  the  ruined  town:  the  Lord 
Biayor,  Aldermen,  and  Common  Coimcil  of  London  were  in- 
vited to  assist  in  the  work ;  and  King  James  the  First  made  over 
to  them  in  thehr  corporate  capacity  the  groimd  covered  by  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Berry,  and  about  six  thousand  English  acres  in 
the  neighbourhood.** 

Hamilton,  Beetor  of  Kllikerrle,  and  one  of  the  Prebends  of  the  Diocese  of 
Otogber,  an  Byewftneas  thereof  and  Actor  therein,  licensod  Jan.  15. 16||i 
A  Farther  Impartial  Acconnt  of  the  Actions  of  the  InnisUUlng  men,  by 
Captain  William  Mao  Cormick«  one  of  the  first  that  took  ap  Arms,  1C91. 

*  Hamilton**  Tme  Relation;  Mao  Cormick*s  Farther  Impartial  Ac- 
eonnt. 

««  Conclaa  View  of  the  Irish  Society,  1823;  Mr.  neath*8  Interesting  A0« 
fonnt  of  the  Worshlpftil  Company  of  Oroeers,  Appendix  17. 
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CBAP.  This  country,  then  uncnltiTated  and  tminhabitedy  is  now 
'"'  enriched  by  industry ,  embellished  by  taste,  and  pleasing  eyen 
to  eyes  accustomed  to  the  well  tilled  fields  and  stately  manor 
houses  of  £ngland.  A  new  city  soon  arose  which,  on  account 
of  its  connection  with  the  capital  of  the  empire,  was  called  Lon- 
donderry. The  buildings  covered  the  summit  and  slope  of  a  hill 
which  overlooked  the  broad  stream  of  the  Foyle,  then  whitened 
by  vast  flocks  of  wild  swans.*  On  the  highest  ground  stood 
the  Cathedral,  a  church  which,  though  erected  when  the  secret 
of  Gothic  architecture  was  lost,  and  tliough  ill  qualified  to  sus- 
tain a  comparison  with  the  awful  temples  of  the  middle  ages, 
is  not  without  grace  and  dignity.  Near  the  Cathedral  rose  the 
palace  of  the  Bishop,  whose  see  was  one  of  the  most  valuable 
in  Ireland.  The  city  was  in  form  nearly  an  ellipse;  and  the 
principal  streets  formed  a  cross,  the  arms  of  which  met  in  a 
square  called  the  Diamond.  The  original  houses  have  been 
either  rebuilt  or  so  much  repaired  that  their  ancient  character 
can  no  longer  be  traced;  but  many  of  them  were  standing  within 
living  memory.  They  were  in  general  two  stories  in  height; 
and  some  of  them  had  stone  staircases  on  the  outside.  The 
dwellings  were  encompassed  by  a  wall  of  which  the  whole  cir- 
cumference was  little  less  than  a  mile.  On  the  bastions  were 
planted  culverins  and  sakers  presented  by  the  wealthy  guilds  of 
London  to  the  colony.  On  some  of  these  ancient  guns,  which 
have  done  memorable  service  to  a  great  cause,  the  devices  of 
the  Fishmongers*  Company,  of  the  Vintners*  Company,  and  of 
the  Merchant  Tailors*  Company  are  still  discernible.** 

The  inhabitants  were  Protestants  of  Anglosazon  blood. 
They  were  indeed  not  all  of  one  country  or  of  one  church:  but 
Englishmen  and  Scotchmen,  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians, 

*  The  Interest  of  England  in  the  preservation  of  Ireland,  lioonsed 
July  17. 1060. 

**  These  things  I  observed  or  learned  on  the  spot.  i 
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seem  to  have  generally  lived  together  in  friendship,  a  friendship  chap. 
which  is  sufficiently  explained  by  their  common  antipathy  to  the  ^J^^  - 
Irish  race  and  to  the  Popish  religion.  During  the  rebellion  of 
1641 9  Londonderry  had  resolutely  held  out  against  the  native 
chieftains,  and  had  been  repeatedly  besieged  in  vain.*  Since 
the  Restoration  the  city  had  prospered.  The  Foyle,  when  the 
tide  was  high,  brought  up  ships  of  large  burden  to  the  quay. 
The  fisheries  throve  greatly.  The  nets ,  it  was  said ,  were  some- 
times so  full  that  it  was  necessary  to  fling  back  multitudes  offish 
into  the  waves.  The  quantity  of  salmon  caught  annually  was 
estimated  at  eleven  hundred  thousand  pounds'  weight** 

The  people  of  Londonderry  shared  in  the  alarm  which,  closing  <^f 

^       1  •  i.    «  1  ,    '  the  gates 

towards  the  close  of  the  year  1688,  was  general  among  theofLon- 
Frotestants  settled  in  Lreland.  It  was  known  that  the  aboriginal  °"  ^^^' 
peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood  were  laying  in  pikes  and  knives. 
Priests  had  been  haranguing  in  a  style  of  which,  it  must  be 
pwned,  the  Puritan  part  of  the  Anglosaxon  colony  had  little 
right  to  complain,  about  the  slaughter  of  the  Amalekites,  and 
the  judgments  which  Saul  had  brought  on  himself  by  sparing 
one  of  the  proscribed  race.  Humours  from  various  quarters 
and  anonymous  letters  in  various  hands  agreed  in  naming  the 
ninth  of  December  as  the  day  fixed  for  the  extirpation  of  the 
strangers.  While  the  minds  of  the  citizens  were  agitated  by 
these  reports,  news  came  that  a  regiment  of  twelve  hundred 
Papists,  commanded  by  a  Papist,  Alexander  Macdonnell,  Earl 
of  Antrim,  had  received  orders  from  the  Lord  Deputy  to  occupy 
Londonderry,  and  was  already  on  the  march  from  Coleraine. 
The  consternation  was  extreme.  Some  were  for  closing  the  gates 
and  resisting;  some  for  submitting;  some  for  temporising.  The 
corporation  had,  like  the  other  corporations  of  Ireland,  been 

*  Th«  bMt  account  that  I  have  seen  of  what  passed  at  Londonderry 
daring  the  war  which  began  in  1641  is  in  Dr.  Roid't  History  of  the  Pres- 
|»jteriaa  Choroh  In  Ireland. 

**  Tli«  Interoit  of  £nglaad  in  the  Preservation  of  Ireland;  1689» 
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CRAP,  remodelled.    The  magistrates  were  men  of  low  station  and  chft* 

XII. 
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-  racter.  Among  them  was  only  one  person  of  Anglosaxon 
traction;  and  he  had  turned  Papist.  In  such  rulers  the  in- 
habitants could  place  no  confidence.*  The  Bishop ,  Ezekiel 
Hopkins,  resolutely  adhered  to  the  doctrine  of  nonresistanoe 
which  he  had  preached  during  many  years,  and  exhorted  his  flock 
to  go  patiently  to  the  slaughter  rather  than  incur  the  guilt  of 
disbbeying  the  LoWs  Anointed.**  Antrfni  was  meanwhSe  dmw- 
ing  nearer  and  nearer.  At  length  the  citizens  saw  from  the 
walls  h!A  troops  arrayed  on  the  oppoisite  shor^  of  th^  Foyle. 
There  was  then  no  bridge:  but  there  was  a  ferry  which  kept  up 
a  constant  communication  between  the  two  banks  of  the  ri^er; 
and  by  this  ferry  a  detachment  from  Antrim's  re^meht  crossed. 
The  olffcers  presented  themselves  at  the  gate,  prbdnc^d  alrar- 
rant  directed  to  iiie  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  and  demanded  ttd- 
mittailce  and  quarteirii  fbt  hh  Majesty's  soldiers. 

SvL^  bt  this  motnent  thirteen  young  apprentices,  most  of 
whom  &'ppe&r,  from  theur  names ,  to  have  been  of  Scottish  bMh 
ordesceht,  flewtb  the  guard  room,  imned  theihselves,  Heixed, 
the  keys  of  the  city,  rushed  to  the  Ferry  Gate,  closed  it  In  the 
face  of  the  Klng%  officei^s ,  ttnd  let  down  the  portcufii^    f  a&es 

*  My  authority  for  this  nnfft^onriible  aeoonnt  of  the  eorporatkm  !■  Im 
epio  poem  entitled  the  Londerlad.  Thit  extraordinary  work  mnat  hare 
been  written  rery  aeon  after  the  events  to  which  it  relatcfs;  for  It  is  dedi- 
cated to  Robert  Rochfbrt,  Speaker  of  the  Boost  of  Coumonk;  and  Botihfbrt 
was  Speaker  from  1695  to  1699.  The  poet  had  no  inyention;  be  had 
evidently  a  minnte  knowledge  of  the  city  which  he  celebrated;  and  his 
doggerel  Is  conseqoently  not  wfthont  bistorieal  vahie.    He  sayi  t 

"For  bargesses  and  freemen  they  had  ehose 
Brogaemakers,  butchers*  raps,  and  sach  as  those t 
In  all  the  corporation  not  a  man 
Of  British  parenta,  except  Buchanan.** 

This  Buchanan  is  afterwards  described  as 

**A  knave  all  o*er, 
For  he  had  learned  to  tell  his  beads  before.** 
**  See  a  sermon  preached  by  him  at  Dublin  on  Jkh.  ftl.  tHf9,    ifbn  tel 
Is  **8Qbmit  yoorMlTfC  to  •▼eiy  ordinance  of  man  for  dit  Lord*!  fiike.*^ 
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Morison,  a  citizen  more  advanced  in  years,  addressed  the  in-  ckap. 
traders  from  the  top  of  the  wall  and  advised  them  to  be  gone.  ■  ^^  " 
They  stood  in  consultation  before  the  gate  till  they  heard  him 
cry,  **  Bring  a  great  gun  this  way.**  They  then  thought  it  time 
to  get  beyond  the  range  of  shot.  They  retreated ,  reembarked, 
and  rejoined  their  comrades  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  The 
flame  had  already  spread.  The  whole  city  was  up.  The  other 
gates  were  secured.  Sentinels  paced  the  ramparts  everywhere. 
The  magazines  were  opened.  Muskets  and  gunpowder  were 
distributed.  Messengers  were  sent,  under  cover  of  the  follow- 
ing night,  to  the  Protestant  gentlemen  of  the  neighbouring 
counties.  The  bishop  expostulated  in  vain.  It  is  indeed 
probable  that  the  vehement  and  daring  young  Scotchmen  who 
had  taken  the  lead  on  this  occasion  had  little  respect  for  his 
ofBce.  One  of  theck  broke  in  on  a  discourse  with  which  he  in* 
terrupted  the  military  preparations  by  exclaiming,  **A  good 
termon,  my  lord;  averygoodsennon;  but  we  have  not  time  to 
hear  it  just  now."* 

The  Protestants  of  the  neighbourhood  promptly  obeyed  the 
aummons  of  Londonderry.  Within  forty  eight  hours  hundreds 
of  horse  and  foot  came  by  various  roads  to  the  city.  Antrim, 
Dot  thinking  himself  strong  enough  to  risk  an  attack,  or  not 
disposed  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  commencing 
a  civil  war  without  farther  orders,  retired  with  his  troops  to 
Coleraine. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  resistance  of  En-  Mountjoy 

°  ■  seiit  to 

niskillen  and  Londonderry  would  have  irritated  Tyrconnel  into  pacify 

•  Walker*!  Aeeoant  of  the  Slego  of  Derry,  1689;  Macken7tc*s  Nar- 
rative of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  1689;  An  Apology  fur  the  failures 
•hurged  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Walk:er*8  Aceount  of  the  late  Siege  of  Derry, 
1689;  A  Light  to  the  Blind.  Thia  laat  work,  a  manuscript  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Fingal ,  ia  tha  work  of  a  aealous  Roman  Catholic  and  a  mortal 
•nemy  of  England.  Large  estracta  from  it  •re  among  the  Mackintosh  MSS. 
Tli«  <UiU  in  the  tiUepaga  Ul  ITUi 

Mficnvhy,  IHtivm^  IF.        -  10 
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^  -  - 

CHAP,  taking  some  desperate  step.  And  in  truth  Ms  savage  and  ]m« 
^ " *  perious  temper  was  at  first  inflamed  b j  the  news  ahnost  to  mad- 
ness. But,  after  wreaking  his  rage,  as  usual,  on  his  wig,  he 
became  somewhat  calmer.  Tidings  of  a  very  sobering  nature 
had  just  reached  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange  was  marching 
unopposed  to  London.  Almost  every  county  and  every  great 
town  in  England  had  declared  for  him.  James,  deserted  by 
his  ablest  captains  and  by  his  nearest  relatives,  had  sent  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  the  invaders ,  and  had  issued  wnts  con- 
voking a  Parliament.  While  the  result  of  the  negotiations 
which  were  pending  in  England  was  imcertain,  the  Viceroy 
could  not  venture  to  take  a  bloody  revenge  on  the  refractory 
Protestants  of  Ireland. ^  He  therefore  thought  it  expedient  to 
affect  for  a  time  a  clemency  and  moderation  which  were  by  no 
means  congenial  to  his  disposition.  The  task  of  quieting  the 
Englishry  of  Ulster  was  intrusted  to  William  Stewart;  Viscount 
Mountjoy.  Mountjoy,  a  brave  soldier,  an  accomplishedT 
scholar,  a  zealous  Protestant,  and  yet  a  zealous  T6ry,  was  one 
of  the  very  few  members  of  the  Established  Church  who  still 
held  office  in  Ireland.  He  was  Master  of  the  Ordnance  in  that 
kingdom,  and  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  which  an  imcom- 
monly  Iwrge  proportion  of  the  Englishry  had  been  suffered  to 
remain.  At  Dublin  he  was  the  centre  of  a  small  circle  of 
learned  and  ingenious  men  who  had,  under  his  presidency, 
formed  themselves  into  a  Koyal  Society,  the  image,  on  a  small 
scale,  of  the  Eoysd  Society  of  London.  In  Ulster,  with  which 
he  was  peculiarly  connected,  his  name  was  held  in  high  honour ' 
by  the  colonists.*  He  hastened  with  his  regiment  to  London- 
derry,  and  was  well  received  there.  For  it  was  known  that,, 
though  he  was  firmly  attached  to  hereditary  mcmarchy,  he  wiu'^ 

*  As  to  Moiintj07*s  cfaftraeter  and  position ,  see  Clarendon's  letters 
from  Ireland,  particalarty  that  to  Lord  Dartmonth  of  Feb.  8.,  and  that  to 
Gvelyn  of  Feb.  14.  168|.    **Bon  ofiacier,  etbomme  d'-esprit,**  says  AvMuu 
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not  less  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed  religion.    The  dtizens-  cha?. 
readily  permitted  him  to  leave  within  their  walls  a  small  guen^  ym" 
son  exclusively  composed  of  Protestants,  under  the  eoimnand^ 
of  Ms  lieutenant  colonel,  Robert  Lundy,  who  took  the  title  of 
Governor.* 

The  news  of  Moun^oy's  visit  to  Ulster  was  highly  gratifyiitg^ 
to  the  defenders  of  EnniskiUen.  Some  gentlemen  deputed  1^' 
Uiat  town  waited  on  him  to  request  his  good  offices,  but  wete- 
disappoiuted  by  the  reception  which  they  found.  **My  advicfr' 
to  you  is,"  he  said,  "to  submit  to  theKin^  authority."  "What, 
my  Lord?"  said  one  of  the  deputies;  "Are  we  to  sit  still  and  let 
ourselves  be  butchered?"  "The  King,"  said  Moun^oy,  "wilF 
protect  you."  "If  dl  that  we  hear  be  true,"  said  the  depttty,^ 
*'his  Majesty  will  find  it  hard  eiloug^  to  protect  hunself."  The^ 
conference  ended  in  this  unsatisfactory  manner.  BnniskMlenr 
still  kept  its  attitude  of  defiance;  and  Mountjoy^ returiied' tdf 
Dublin.**  * 

By  this  time  it  had  indeed  become  evident  that  James  ttivM 
hot  protect  himself.  It  was  known  in  Ireland  that  he  had  fled; 
that  he  had  been  stopped;  that  he  had  fied  agi^;  that  the^ 
l^rince  of  Ortoge  had  arrived  at  Westminster  in  triumph,  hadt 
6iken  On  himself  the  administration  of  the  realm,  and  had" 
issued  letters  summoning  a  Convention. 

niose  lords  and  gentlemen  at  whose  reqttiest  the  Prince  had  wiuiam 
assumed  the  government,  had  earnestly  intreated  him  to  taker  negoua- 
the  state  of  Lreland  into  his  immediate  consideration;  attd  he^^^^^^l^** 
had  in  reply  assured  them  that  he  would  do  his  best  to  mdntaiii  *^«i* 
th6  Prbtestttnt  religion  and  the  English  interest  in  that  kiHg^ 
dom.    Ws  enemies  afterwards  accused  him  of  utterly  diste^ 
guarding  this  promise:  nay,  they  alleged  thatt  he  purposely  sllf^ 
^red  Ireland  to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  in  calamity.    Hdifax, 

•  WAlkfer'iAc6orinl;  tight  to  the  Blind.  '* 

*•  Mao  Oormiok^il;  Fartherlnlipartlal  Aecbant.  '  ^ 

JO* 
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CHAF.  they  said,  had,  witli  cruel  and  perfidiotu  ingeniiltj,  derised 
^"'  -  this  mode  of  placing  the  Convention  under  a  spedes  of  duress ; 
«nd  the  trick  had  succeeded  but  too  welL  The  Tote  vhich 
ealled  William  to  the  throne  would  not  have  passed  so  easilf 
but  for  the  extreme  dangers  which  threatened  the  state;  and  it 
was  in  consequence  of  his  own  dishonest  inactivity  that  those 
dangers  had  become  extreme.*  As  this  accusation  rests  on  no 
proof,  those  who  repeat  it  are  at  least  bound  to  show  that  some 
course  clearly  better  than  the  course  which  William  took  was 
open  to  him;  and  this  they  will  find  a  difficult  task.  If  indeed 
he  eould,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  London,  have 
sent  a  great  expedition  to  Ireland,  that  kingdom  might  perhaps, 
after  a  short  struggle,  or  without  a  struggle,  have  submitted  to 
his  authority;  and  a  long  series  of  crimes  and  calamities  m|ght 
have  been  averted.  But  the  factious  orators  and  pamphleteers, 
who,  much  at  their  ease,  reproached  him  for  not  sending  such 
an  expedition,  would  have  been  perplexed  if  they  had  been  re- 
quired to  find  the  men,  the  ships ,  and  the  ftmds.  The  English 
army  had  lately  been  arrayed  against  him :  part  of  it  was  still  111 
disposed  towards  him;  and  the  whole  was  utterly  disorganized. 
Of  the  army  which  he  had  brought  firom  Holland  not  a  regiment 
eould  be  spared.  He  had  found  the  treasury  empty  and  the 
pay  of  the  navy  in  arrear.  He  had  no  power  to  hypothecate  any 
part  of  the  public  revenue.  Those  who  lent  him  money  lent  it 
on  no  security  but  his  bare  word.  It  was  only  by  the  patriotic 
liberality  of  the  merchants  of  London  that  he  was  enabled  to 
defray  Uie  ordinary  charges  of  government  till  the  meeting  of 
the  Convention.  It  is  surely  unjust  to  blame  him  for  not  in- 
stantly fitting  out,  in  such  circumstances,  an  armament  sufft- 
eient  to  conquer  a  kingdom. 

Perceiving  that,  till  the  government  of  England  was  settled, 

*  Bani«tt  !•  807 1  and  tb«  notof  by  Swift  «ii4  Daitmqatb.    Tatehtn,  la 
llif  ObMrrst^ir,  rtp««lf  tbU  i41f  ««lQmn^, 
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it  would  not  be  in  his  power  to  interfere  effeetaaUy  by  arms  in  ciu»« 
the  affairs  of  Ireland,  he  determined  to  try  what  effect  negotia*  ^  - 
tion  would  produce.  Those  who  judged  after  the  event  pro- 
nounced that  he  had  not,  on  this  occasion,  shown  his  nsoal 
sagacity.  He  ought,  they  said,  to  have  known  that  it  was 
absurd  to  expect  submission  from  Tyrconnel.  Such  however 
was  not  at  the  time  the  opinion  of  men  who  had  the  best  means 
of  information,  and  whose  interest  was  a  sufficient  pledge  for 
their  sincerity.  A  great  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  property  in  Ireland  was  held,  during  the  interregnum, 
at  the  house  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James*s  Square. 
They  advised  the  Prince  to  try  whether  the  Lord  Deputy  might 
not  be  induced  to  capitulate  on  honourable  and  advantageous 
terms.*  In  truth  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  Tyr- 
connel really  wavered.  For,  fierce  as  were  his  passions,  they 
never  made  him  forgetful  of  his  interest;  and  he  might  well 
doubt  whether  it  were  not  for  his  interest,  in  declining  years 
and  health,  to  retire  from  business  with  full  indemnity  for  all 
past  offences,  with  high  rank  and  with  an  ample  fortune,  rather 
than  to  stake  his  life  and  property  on  the  event  of  a  war  against 
the  whole  power  of  England.  It  is  certain  that  he  professed 
himself  willing  to  yield.  He  opened  a  communication  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  affected  to  take  counsel  with  Moun^oy, 
and  with  others  who,  though  they  had  not  thrown  off  tiieir 
allegiance  to  James,  were  yet  firmly  attached  to  the  Established 
Church  and  to  the  English  connection. 

In  one  quarter,  a  quarter  from  which  William  was  justified  p« 
in  expecting  the  most  judicious  counsel,  there  was  a  strong  eooMiit-^ 
conviction  that  the  professions  of  Tyrconnel  were  sincere.    No 
British  statesman  had  then  so  high  a  reputation  throughout 
Europe  as  Sir  William  Temple.     His  diplomatic  skill  had, 
twenty  years  before,  arrested  the  progress  of  tl^e  French  power* 

•  Tht  Oraofo  Gasette,  Jao.  10.  1S8|. 
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fHA?.  ^e  bad  been  a  steady  and  an  useful  friend  to  the  United  Pr»- 
■  ^'  Tinoea  and  to  tbe  House  of  Nassau.  He  bad  long  been  on  terms 
of  friendly  confidence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  bad 
negotiated  that  marriage  to  which  England  owed  her  rec^it 
deliTerance.  With  the  affairs  of  Ireland  Temple  was  supposed 
jbo  be  peculiarly  well  acquainted.  His  family  had  considerable 
pr<^erty  there:  he  had  himself  resided  there  during  seyeral 
years:  he  had  represented  the  county  of  Carlow  in  parliament ; 
and  a  large  part  of  his  income  was  deriyed  from  a  lucratiTO 
Irish  office.  There  was  no  height  of  power,  of  rank,  or  of 
opulence,  to  which  he  might  not  haye  risen,  if  he  would  haye 
consented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  lend  his  assistance  and  the 
weight  of  bis  name  to  the  new  goyemment.  But  power,  rank, 
And  opulence  had  less  attraction  for  his  Epicurean  temper  than 
oase  and  security.  He  rejected  the  most  tempting  inyitations, 
^ndoontinued  to  amuse  himself  with  his  books,  his  tulips,  and 
}m  pineapples,  in  rural  seclusion.  With  some  hesitation, 
howeyer ,  he  consented  to  let  hia  eldest  son  John  enter  into  the 
seryice  of  William.  During  the  yacancy  of  the  throne,  John 
Temple  was  employed  in  bi^siness  of  high  importance;  and,  on 
subjects  connected  with  Ireland,  his 'opinion,  which  might 
reasonably  be  supposed  to  agree  with  bis  father's,  had  great 
weight.  The  young  politician  flattered  himself  that  be  had  se- 
cured the  seryices  of  an  agent  eminently  qualified  to  bring  th^ 
negotiation  with  Tyrconnel  to  a  prosperous  issue. 
Rieiiard  This  agent  was  one  of  a  remarkable  family  which  had  sprung 
•cnt  IP  from  a  noble  Scottish  stock ,  but  which  had  long  been  settled  in 
o»j^  Ireland,  and  which  professed  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I9 
P*^^**  the  gay  crowd  which  thronged  Whitehall,  during  those  scanr 
dalous  years  of  jubilee  wbidi  immediately  followed  tiie  Resto- 
ration, the  Hamiltons  were  preeminentiy  consjacuous.  The 
.  long  fair  ringlets,  the  radiant  bloom,  and  the  languishing  blu^ 
eyes  of  the  loyely  Elizabeth  still  charm  us  on  the  canyass  of 
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Lely«  She  had  the  glory  of  achieTing  no  yvilgar  conquest  It  chap. 
was  reserved  for  her  voluptuous  beauty  and  for  her  flippant  wit  >  ^" ' 
to  overcome  the  aversion  which  the  coldhearted  and  scoffing 
Grammont  felt  for  the  indissoluble  tie.  One  of  her  brothers, 
Anthony,  became  the  chronicler  of  that  brilliant  and  dissolute 
society  of  which  he  had  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  most 
dissolute  members.  He  deserves  the  high  praise  of  having, 
though  not  a  Frenchman,  written  the  book  which  is,  of  all 
books,  the  most  exquisitely  French,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
manner.  Another  brother,  named  Bichard,  had,  in  foreign 
service,  gained  some  military  experience.  His  wit  and  polite- 
ness had  distinguished  him  even  in  the  splendid  circle  of  Ver- 
sailles. It  was  whispered  that  he  had  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  to 
an  exalted  lady,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  Great  King,  the 
wife  of  a  legitimate  prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that 
she  had  not  seemed  to  b.e  displeased  by  the  attentions  of  her 
presiunptuous  admirer.*  The  adventurer  had  subsequently 
returned  to  his  native  country,  had  been  appointed  Brigadier 
General  in  the  Irish  army,  and  had  been  sworn  of  the  Irish 
Privy  Council  When  the  Dutch  invasion  was  expected,  he 
came  across  Saint  Georf;e's  Channel  with  the  troops  which 
Tyrconnel  sent  to  reinforce  the  royal  army.  After  the  flight  of 
James,  those  troops  submitted  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Eichard 
Hamilton  not  only  made  his  own  peace  with  what  was  now  the 
ruling  power,  but  declared  himself  confident  that,  if  he  were 
sent  to  Dublin,  he  could  conduct  the  negotiation  which  had 
been  opened  there  to  a  happy  close.  If  he  failed,  he  pledged 
his  word  to  return  to  London  in  three  weeks.  His  influence  in 
Ireland  was  known  to  be  great:  his  honour  had  never  been 
questioned;  and  he  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Temple  family. 
John  Temple  declared  that  he  would  answer  for  Kichard  Hamil- 
ton as  for  himself.    This  guarantee  was  thought  sufficient;  and 

*  Mtfmoires  de  Madtme  de  U  Fay«tte» 
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CRAP.  Hamilton  set  out  for  Ireland,  assiiring  his  English  Mends  thai 
^^^^  he  should  soon  bring  Tyrconnel  to  reason.  The  offers  which  he 
was  authorised  to  make  to  the  Roman  Catholics  and  to  the  Lord 
Deputy  personally  were  most  liberaL* 
Tyrconnei  It  is  not  impossiblc  that  Hamilton  may  haye  really  meant  tc 
Mountjoy  pcrform  his  promise.  But  when  he  arriyed  at  Dublin  he  found 
toFraace.  that  hc  had  undertaken  a  task  which  was  beyond  his  power. 
The  hesitation  of  Tyroonneli  whether  genuine  or  feigned,  was 
at  an  end.  He  had  found  that  he  had  no  longer  a  choice.  He 
had  with  little  difficulty  stimulated  the  ignorant  and  susceptible 
Irish  to  fury.  To  calm  them  was  beyond  his  skilL  Humours 
were  abroad  that  the  Viceroy  was  corresponding  with  the  £ng- 
,  lish;  and  these  rumours  had  set  the  nation  on  fire.  The  cry  of 
the  common  people  was  that,  if  he  dared  to  sell  them  for  wealth 
and  honours,  they  would  bum  the  Castie  and  him  in  it,  and 
would  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  France.  **  It  was 
necessary  for  him  to  protest,  truly  or  falsely,  that  he  had  never 
harboured  any  thought  of  submission,  and  that  he  had  pre- 
tended to  negotiate  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  Yet, 
before  he  openly  declared  against  the  English  settiers,  and 
against  England  herself,  what  must  be  a  war  to  the  death ,  he 
wished  to  rid  himself  of  Mountjoy,  who  had  hitherto  been  true 
to  the  cause  of  James,  but  who,  it  was  well  known,  would 
never  consent  to  be  a  party  to  the  spoliation  and  oppression  of 
the  colonists.  Hypocritical  professions  of  friendship  and  of 
pacific  intentions  were  not  spared.  It  was  a  sacred  duty,  Tyr- 
connel  said,  to  avert  the  cidamities  which  seemed  to  be  'im- 
pending. King  James  himself,  if  he  understood  the  whole 
case,  would  not  wish  his  Irish  Mends  to  engage  at  that  moment 
in  an  enterprise  which  must  be  fatal  to  them  and  useless  to  hinu 

*  Burnet,  1.  SOS. ;  Life  of  J«mcif  11.  S20.;  Commona*  Joumali,  Jalf  SS. 
16S0. 

•«  Ay»ux  to  Lewif,  ^^'  168S. 
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He  would  pennit  thenii  he  would  command  them,  to  submit  cnA». 
to  necessity ,  and  to  reserve  themselves  for  better  times.  If  any  ^^'^  ■ 
man  of  weight,  loyal,  able,  and  well  informed,  would  repair 
to  Saint  Germains  and  explain  the  state  of  things,  his  Majesty 
would  easily  be  convinced.  Would  Mountjoy  undertake  this 
most  honourable  and  important  mission?  Mountjoy  hesitated, 
and  suggested  that  sopae  person  more  likely  to  be  acceptable  to 
the  King  should  be  the  messenger.  Tyrconnel  swore,  ranted, 
declared  that,  unless  King  James  were  well  advised,  Ireland 
would  sink  to  the  pit  of  hell ,  and  insisted  that  Mountjoy  should 
go  as  the  representative  of  the  loyal  members  of  the  Estab- 
Ushed  Church,  and  should  be  accompanied  by  Chief  Baron 
lUce,  a  Roman  Catholic  high  in  the  royal  favour.  Mountjoy 
yielded.  The  two  ambassadors  departed  together,  but  with 
very  different  commissions.  Rice  was  charged  to  tell  James 
that  Mountjoy  was  a  traitor  at  heart,  and  had  been  sent  to 
France  only  that  the  Protestants  of  Ireland  might  be  deprived 
of  a  favourite  leader.  The  King  was  to  be  assured  that  he  was 
impatiently  expected  in  Ireland,  and  that,  if  he  would  show 
himself  there  with  a  French  force,  he  might  speedily  retrieve 
his  fallen  fortunes.*  The  Chief  Baron  carried  with  him  other 
mstructions  which  were  probably  kept  secret  even  from  the 
Coiurt  of  Saint  Germains.  If  James  should  be  unvrilling  to  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  native  population  of  Ireland,  Rice 
wUs  directed  to  request  a  private  audience  of  Lewis,  and  to  offer 
to  make  the  island  a  province  of  France.** 

As  soon  as  the  two  envoys  had  departed,  Tyrconnel  set T7reoiiB«i 
himself  to  prepare  for  the  conflict  which  had  become  inevitable ;  iriA 
and  he  was  strenuously  assisted  by  the  faithless  Hamilton. Im* ^* 
The  Irish  nation  was  called  to  arms;  and  the  call  was  obeyed 

*  Clarke*!  Lite  of  Jamest  H.  321.;  Moantjoy*i  Circnlar  Letter,  dated 
Jan.  10.  16S};  King,  It.  8.  In  "Light  to  the  Blind**  Tyrconnera  "wlie  dl*- 
afmulatlon**  Is  eommended. 

••  Arauz  to  Lcwii ,  April  if.  1689. 
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CRAP,  with  atrange  promptitude  and  enthusiasm.    The  flag  on  the 
Castle  of  Dublin  was  embroidered  with  the  words  ^  *^Now  or 
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never:  now  and  for  ever:"  and  those  words  resounded  through 
the  whole  island.*  Never  in  modem  Europe  has  there  bees 
such  a  rising  up  of  a  whole  people.  The  habits  of  the  Geltie 
peasant  were  such  that  he  made  no  sacrifice  In  quitting  his 
potatoe  ground  for  the  camp.  He  loved  excitement  and  ad- 
venture. He  feared  work  far  more  than  danger.  His  national 
and  religious  feelings  had,  during  three  years,  been  exasperated 
by  the  constant  application  of  stimulants.  At  eveiy  fEur  and 
market  he  had  heard  that  a  good  time  was  at  hand,  that  the 
tyrants  who  spoke  Saxon  and  lived  in  slated  houses  were  about 
to  be  swept  away,  and  that  the  land  would  again  belong  to  its 
own  children.  By  the  peat  fires  of  a  hundred  thousand  cabins 
had  nightly  been  sung  rude  ballads  which  predicted  the  deli- 
verance of  the  oppressed  race.  The  priests,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  those  old  families  which  the  Act  of  Settlement  had 
ruined,  but  which  were  still  revered  by  the  native  populati(m, 
had,  from  a  thousand  altars,  charged  every  Catholic  to  show 
his  zeal  for  the  true  Church  by  providing  weapons  against  the 
day  when  it  might  be  necessary  to  try  the  chances  of  battie  in 
her  cause.  The  army,  which,  under  Ormond,  had  consisted 
of  only  eight  regiments,  was  now  increased  to  forty  eight:  and 
the  ranks  were  soon  full  to  overflowing.  It  was  impossible  to 
find  at  short  notice  one  tenth  of  the  number  of  good  offlcers 
which  was  required.  Commissions  were  scattered  profusely 
among  idle  cosherers  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  good 
Irish  families.  Yet  even  thus  the  supply  of  captains  and  lieu- 
tenants fell  short  of  the  demand;  and  many  companies  were 
commanded  by  cobblers,  tailors  and  footmen.** 

«  Printed  Letter  from  Dublin,   Feb.  25.   1688;   Mepbiboiheth   and 
Ziba,  1689. 

**  The  connection  of  the  priests  with  the  old  Irish  families  is  mentioned 
In  Petty's  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland.    See  the  Short  View  by  a  Clergy- 
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'.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  was  very  smfell.  The  private  had  cnAr. 
only  threepence  a  day.  One  half  only  of  this  pittance  was  ever  -^^g^- 
given  him  in  money;  and  that  half  was  often  in  arrear.  But  a  DeT«>u- 
far  more  seductive  hait  than  his  miserable  stipend  was  the^utrj/ 
prospect  of  boundless  license.  If  the  government  allowed  him 
less  than  sufficed  for  his  wants,  it  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the 
means  by  which  he  supplied  the  deficiency.  Though  four  fifths 
of  the  population  of  Ireland  were  Celtic  and  Roman  Catholic^ 
more  than  four  fifths  of  the  property  of  Ireland  belonged  to  the 
Protestant  Englishry.  The  gamers,  the  cellars,  above  all  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  minority,  were  abandoned  to  the 
majority.  Whatever  the  regular  troops  spared  was  devoured 
by  bands  of  marauders  who  overran  almost  every  barony  in  the 
island.  For  the  arming  was  now  universal.  No  man  dared  to 
present  himself  at  mass  without  some  weapon,  a  pike,  along 
knife  called  a  skean,  or,  at  the  very  least,  a  strong  ashen  stake, 
pointed  and  hardened  in  the  fire.  The  very  women  were 
exhorted  by  their  spiritual  directors  to  carry  skeans.  Every 
smith,  every  carpenter,  every  cutler,  was  at  constant  work  on 
guns  and  blades.  It  was  scarcely  possible  to  get  a  horse  shod* 
If  any  Protestant  artisan  refused  to  assist  in  the  manufacture  of 
implements  which  were  to  be  used  against  his  nation  and  his 
religion,  he  was  flung  into  prison.  It  seems  probable  that,  at 
ilie  end  of  February,  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  Irishmen 
were  in  aims.  Near  fifty  thousand  of  them  were  soldiers.  The 
rest  were  banditti,  whose  violence  and  licentiousness  the 
Government  affected  to  disapprove,  but  did  not  really  exert 
itself  to  suppress.  The  Protestants  not  only  were  not  protected, 
but  were  not  suffered  to  protect  themselves.   It  was  determined 

man  lately  escaped,  1669;  Ireland*!  Lamentation ,  by  an  English  Protestant 
that  lately  narrowly  esoiq;>od  with  life  flrom  thence,  1689:  A  Tme  Account 
of  the  State  of  Ireland,  by  a  person  who  with  great  diOlcalty  left  Dablin* 
1689;  King,  U.  7.  ATaax  confirms  all  that  thest  writers  say  abont  th*  Irish 
•C&Mrs* 
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CRAP,  that  they  should  be  left  unarmed  in  the  midst  of  an  armed  and 
^'''    hostile  population.    A  day  was  fixed  on  which  they  were  to 


1689* 

bring  all  their  swords  and  firelocks  to  the  parish  churches ;  and 
it  was  notified  that  eyery  Protestant  house  in  which,  after  that 
day,  a  weapon  should  be  found  should  be  given  up  to  be 
sacked  by  the  soldiers.  Bitter  complaints  were  made  that  any 
knave  might,  by  hiding  a  spear  head  or  an  old  gun  barrel  in  a 
comer  of  a  mansion,  bring  utter  ruin  on  the  owner.* 

Chief  Justice  Keating,  himself  a  Protestant,  and  almost  the 
only  Protestant  who  still  held  a  great  place  in  Ireland,  struggled 
courageously  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  order  against  the  united 
strength  of  the  government  and  the  populace.  At  the  Wicklow 
assizes  of  that  spring,  he,  from  the  seat  of  judgment,  set  forth 
with  great  strength  of  language  the  miserable  state  of  the 
country.  Whole  counties,  he  said,  were  devastated  by  a 
rabble  resembling  the  vtdtures  and  ravens  which  follow  the 
march  of  an  army.  Most  of  these  wretches  were  not  soldiers. 
They  acted  under  no  authority  known  to  the  law.  Yet  it  was, 
he  owned,  but  too  evident  that  they  were  encouraged  and 
screened  by  some  who  were  in  high  command.  How  else  could 
it  be  that  a  market  overt  for  plunder  should  be  held  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  capital?  The  stories  which  travellers  told 
of  the  savage  Hottentots  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  were 
realised  in  Leinster.  Nothing  was  more  common  than  for  an 
honest  man  to  lie  down  rich  in  flocks  and  herds  acquired  by  the 

*  At  the  French  War  Office  it  «  report  on  the  State  of  Ireland  la 
February  1689.  In  that  report  it  is  said  that  the  Iriah  who  had  enlisted  aa 
■oldieri  were  forty  fire  thousand «  and  that  the  number  would  have  been  a 
hundred  thousand  if  all  who  rolunteered  had  been  admitted.  See  the  Sad 
and  Lamentable  Condition  of  the  Proteatanta  in  Ireland,  1669;  Hamilton*! 
True  Relation,  1690;  The  State  of  Papist  and  Protestant  Properties  In  the 
Kingdom  of  Ireland,  1669;  A  true  Representation  to  the  King  and  People 
of  England  how  Mattera  were  carried  on  aU  along  In  Ireland,  Uoenaed 
Aug.  16.  1689;  Letter  from  Dublin,  1669;  Ireland*!  Lamentation ,  1689; 
Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Military  Actions  of  Richard,  Barl  of 
Ijrroonnel,  Generalissimo  of  all  the  Irish  forces  now  In  arms,  1689« 
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industry  of  a  long  life,  and  to  wake  a  beggar.  It  was  However  caxp, 
to  small  purpose  that  Keating  attempted,  in  the  midst  of  that-  ^^^-^ 
fearful  anarchy,  to  uphold  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  Priests 
and  military  chiefs  appeared  on  the  bench  for  the  purpose  of 
overawing  the  judge  and  countenancing  the  robbers.  One 
ruffian  escaped  because  no  prosecutor  dared  to  appear.  Another 
declared  that  he  had  armed  himself  in  conformity  to  the  orders 
of  his  spiritual  guide,  and  to  the  example  of  many  persons  of 
higher  station  than  himself,  whom  he  saw  at  that  moment  in 
Court  Two  only  of  the  Merry  Boys,  as  they  were  called, 
were  convicted:  the  worst  criminals  escaped;  and  the  Chief 
Justice  indignantly  told  the  jurymen  that  the  guilt  of  the  public 
ruin  lay  at  their  door.  * 

,  When  such  disorder  prevailed  in  Wicklow,  it  is  easy  to 
imagine  what  must  have  been  the  state  of  districts  more 
barbarous  and  more  remote  from  the  seat  of  government. 
Keating  appears  to  have  been  the  only  magistrate  who 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  put  the  law  in  force.  Indeed 
Nugent,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  highest  criminal  court  of  the 
realm,  declared  on  the  bench  at  Cork  that,  without  violence 
and  spoliation,  the  intentions  of  the  Government  could  not 
be  carried  into  effect,  and  that  robbery  must  at  that  conjuncture 
be  tolerated  as  a  necessary  evil.** 

The  destruction  of  property  which  took  place  within  a  few 
weeks  would  be  incredibie,  if  it  were  not  attested  by  witnesses 
unconnected  with  each  other  and  attached  to  very  different 
interests.  There  is  a  close,  and  sometimes  almost  a  verbal, 
agreement  between  the  descriptions  given  by  Protestants,  who, 
during  that  reign  of  terror ,  escaped,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives» 
to  England,  and  the  descriptions  given  by  the  envoys,  commis- 
•arieii  and  captains  of  Lewis.    All  agreed  in  declaring  that  it 

*  See  the  proeeedioffi  in  Uie  SUto  Trials. 
••  King,  iil.  10, 
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CHAP,  would  tf^ke  many  years  to  repair  the  waste  wMch  had  been 
-wwmght  in  a  few  weeks  by  the  armed  peasantry.*    Some  of 
the  Saion  aristocracy  had  mansions  richly  furnished,  and  side- 
boards gorgeous  with  silver  bowls  and  chargers.     AJl  this 
weahh  disappeared.     One  house,  in  which  there  had  been 
thite  thousand  pounds*  worth  of  plate,  was  left  witJiout  a 
spoon.**    But  the  chief  riches  of  Ireland  consisted  in  cattle; 
^mmnerable  flocks  and  herds  covered  that  vast  expanse  of 
emerald  meadow,  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  the  Atlantic. 
More  than  one  gentleman  possessed  twenty  thousand  sheep 
and  fbur  thousand  oxen.    The  freebooters  who  now  overspread 
^e  country  belonged  to  a  class  which  was  accustomed  to  live 
on  potatoes  and  sour  whey,  and  which  had  always  regarded 
meat  as  a  luxury  reserved  for  the  rich.     These  men  at  first 
i^eveUed  in  beef  and  mutton,  as  the  savage  invaders,  who  of  old 
pouted  down  from  the  fotests  of  the  north  on  Italy,  revelled 
hi'Massio  and  Falemian  wines.     The  Protestants  described 
with  contemptuous  disgust  the  strange  gluttony  of  their  newly 
liberated  slaves.    The  carcasses,  half  raw  and  half  burned  to 
cinders,  sometimes  still  bleeding,  sometimes  in  a  state  o^ 
bathsome  d«cay,  were  torn  to  pieces  and  swallowed  without 
Mt,  bread,  or  herbs.    Those  marauders  who  preferred  boiled 
meat,  being  often  in  want  of  kettles,  contrived  to  boil  the  steer 
fa  his  6wn  skin.    An  absurd  tragicomedy  is  Btill  extant,  which 
was  acted  in  this  and  the  following  year  at  some  low  theatre 
for  the  amusement  of  the  English  populace.     A  crowd  of 
half  naked  savages  appeared  on  the  stage,  howling  a  Celtic 
■ong  and  dancing  round  an  ox.     They  then  proceeded  to 
imt  steaks  out  of  the  animal  while  still  alive  and  to  fling  the 
Ueedlng  fi^h  on  the  coals.     In  truth  the  barbarity  and 

•  Te*  jbtLVB\  aaya  the  Fr«nch  ambassador;  tYretsty  years,  siyS  aTri^ 
testant  fugitive. 

**  AnimadyerMetMom  tbe  proposal  for  sending  back\the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  Ireland;  l6^. 
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ffiUiiness  of  the  banquets  of  the  Bapporees  was  stich  as  the  chap* 
dramatists  of  Grub  Street  could  scarcely  caricature.  Wl^n-  ^"* 
Lent  began,  the  plunderers  generally  ceased  to  deyour,  but 
continued  to  destrqy.  A  peasant  would  kill  a  cow  merely 
in  order  to  get  a  pair  of  brogues.  Often  a  whole  flock  of  sheep, 
often  a  herd  of  fifty  or  sixty  kine,  was  slaughtered:  the  beasts 
were  flayed;  the  fleeces  and  hides  were  carried  away;  and  the 
bodies  were  left  to  poison  the  air.  The  French  ambassador 
reported  to  his  master  that,  in  six  weeks ,  fifty  thousand  homed 
cattle  had  been  slain  in  this  manner,  and  were  rotting  on  the 
groimd  all  over  the  country.  The  number  of  sheep  that  were 
butchered  during  the  same  time  was  populariy  said  to  haye 
been  three  or  four  hundred  thousand.* 

Any  estimate  which  can  now  be  firamed  of  the  value  of  the 
property  destroyed  during  this  fearful  conflict  of  races  must 
necessarily  be  very  inexact.  We  are  not  however  absolutely 
without  materials  for  such  an  estimate.     The  Quakers  were 

*  King,  iii.  10. ;  The  Sad  Estate  and  Condition  of  Ireland,  as  repre- 
sented in  a  Letter  from  a  Worthy  Person  who  was  in  Dnblin  on  Friday  last, 
March  4. 1689;  Short  View  by  a  Glerg3naQan,  1689;  Lamentation  of  Ireland* 
1689;  Compleat  History  of  the  Life  and  Actions  of  Richard,  Earl  of  Tyr** 
connel,  1689;  The  Royal  Voyage,  acted  in  1689  and  1690.  This  drama, 
which,  I  believe,  was  performed  at  Bartholomew  Fair,  is  one  of  the  most 
eiviona  of  a  oarioiw  class  of  compositions,  utterly  destitate  of  literary 
merit,  but  valnable  as  showing  what  were  then  the  most  snccessftii  clap- 
traps for  an  aadience  composed  of  the  common  people.  **The  end  of  this 
play,**  sayi  the  author  in  his  preface,  **i8  chiefly  to  expose  the  perfidions, 
base,  cowardly,  and  bloody  nataro  of  the  Irish.**  The  account  which  the 
fugitive  Protestants  give  of  the  wanton  destruction  of  cattle  is  confirmed 
by  Avaoz  in  a  letter  to  Lewis,  dated  April  ^,  1689,  and  by  Desgrigny  in* 
letter  to  Louvois ,  dated  May  )}.  1690.  Most  of  the  despatches  written  by 
Avauz  during  his  mission  to  Ireland  are  contained  in  a  volume  of  which  a 
very  few  copies  were  printed  some  years  ago  at  the  English  Foreign 
Office.  Of  many  I  have  also  copies  made  at  the  French  Foreign  Office. 
The  letters  of  Desgrigny,  who  was  empfoyed  in  the  Commissariat,  I  found 
in  the  Library  of  the  French  War  Office.  I  oannot  too  strongly  express  my 
f  ense  of  the  liberality  and  courtesy  with  which  the  immense  and  admirably 
arraagad  itorehousei  of  euriona  infonnation  at  Paria  were  thrown  open 
tome. 
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CHAP,  neither  a  very  numerous  nor  a  very  opulent  class.  We  can 
^"*  hardly  suppose  that  they  were  more  than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the 
Protestant  population  of  Ireland,  or  that  they  possessed  more 
than  a  fiftieth  part  of  the  Protestant  wealth  of  Ireland.  They 
were  undoubtedly  better  treated  than  any  other  Protestant  sect. 
James  had  always  been  partial  to  them:  they  own  that  T)Tcon- 
nel  did  his  best  to  protect  them ;  and  they  seem  to  have  found  fa- 
vour even  in  the  sight  of  the  Rapparees.*  Yet  the  Quakers  com* 
puted  their  pecuniary  losses  at  a  hundred  thousand  poinds.** 
Th«  Pro-  In  Leinster,  Munster  and  Connaught,  it  was  utterly  impos- 
io  the  sible  for  the  English  settlers,  few  as  they  were  and  dispersed, 
abi«  to  to  offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  terrible  outbreak  of  the 
'^*'*"  aboriginal  population.  Charleville,  Mallow,  Siigo,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  natives.  Bandon,  where  the  Protestants 
had  mustered  in  considerable  force ,  was  reduced  by  Lieutenant 
General  Macarthy,  an  Irish  ofRcer  who  was  descended  from 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  Celtic  houses,  and  who  had  long 
served,  under  a  feigned  name,  in  the  French  army.***  The 
people  of  Kenmare  held  out  in  their  little  fastness  till  they  were 
attacked  by  three  thousand  regular  soldiers,  and  till  it  was 
linown  that  several  pieces  of  ordnance  were  coming  to  batter 
down  the  turf  wall  which  surrounded  the  agent's  house.  Then 
at  length  a  capitulation  was  concluded.  The  colonists  were 
suffered  to  embark  in  a  small  vessel  scantily  supplied  with  food 
and  water.  They  had  no  experienced  navigator  on  board: 
but  after  a  voyage  of  a  fortnight,  during  which  they  were 
crowded  together  like  slaves  in  a  Guinea  ship,  and  suffered  the 

*  "A  remarkable  thing  never  to  be  forgotten  was  that  they  that  wert 
In  government  then**—  at  the  end  of  IC88  — **8ccmod  to  favoar  ua  and 
endeavour  to  preserve  Friends.**  Ulstory  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the 
People  called  Quakers  in  Ireland,  by  Wight  and  Rutty,  Dublin,  1761.  King 
Indeed  (ill.  17)  reproaches  the  Quakers  as  aUies  and  tools  of  the  Papists. 
•*  Wight  and  RuUjr. 

•••  Life  of  James*  II*  837.    Orig.  Mem.   Macartlty  and  his  feigned  otiQt 
sre  repesuaiy  mentioQed  Vy  PsQgeau* 
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extremity  of  thirst  and  hunger,  they  reached  Bristol  in  UfiieijJ*  cbap. 
Mlien  such  was  the  fate  of  the  towns,  it  was  evident  that  l^e 


IMS. 


country  seats  which  the  Protestant  landowners  had  recently 
fortified  in  the  three  southern  provinces  could  no  longer  be 
defended^  Many  families  submitted,  delivered  up  tiieir  arms, 
and  thought  themselves  happy  in  escaping  with  Hfe.  But  many 
resolute  and  highspirited  gentlemen  and  yeomen  were  deter- 
mined to  peridi  rather  than  yield.  They  packed  up  such 
valuable  property  as  could  easily  be  carried  away,  burned  what- 
ever tiiey  could  not  remove,  and,  well  armed  and  moimted, 
set  out  for  those  spots  in  Ulster  which  were  the  strongholds 
of  their  race  and  of  their  faith.  The  flower  of  the  Protestant 
population  of  Munster  and  Connau^t  found  shelter  atEnnis*- 
kill^i.  Whatever  was  bravest  and  most  truehearted  in  Leinster 
took  the  road  to  Londonderry.** 

The  spirit  of  Enniskillen  and  Londonderry  rose  higher  and  Enniskis 
higher  to  meet  the  danger.    At  both  places  the  tidings  of  what  London- 
had  been  done  by  the  Convention  at  Westminster  were  received  hoM^onu 
with  transports  of  joy.    William  and  Mary  weiO  proclidmed  at 
Enniskillen  with  unanimous  enthusiasm,  and  with  such  pomp 
as  the  little  town  could  furnish.***    Lundy,  who  commanded  at 
Londonderry,   could  not  venture  to  oppose  himself  to  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  citizens  and  of  his  own  soldiers.    He 
tilierefore  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  the  new  government,  and 
signed  a  declaration  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  stand  by 
that  government,  on  pain  of  being  considered  a  coward  and 
•  traitor.     A  vessel  from  England  soon  brought  a  cora- 

*  Exact  R^Ution  of  tbe  Peraecotloni,  Rol)l>eriei  and  Lomm  tnatalned 
by  the  Protestants  of  Killmare  in  Ireland,  1689. 

**  A  true  Representation  to  the  Kfxig  and  People  of  England  how 
Ifatten  vere  oanried,  on  all  along  .in  Ireland  by  tho  latt  King  James, 
licensed  Aag.  16. 1689;  A  tme  Account  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland  by  a 
Person  that  with  Chreat  Difficulty  left  Dublin,  licensed  June  8. 1689. 
•—  HamUton*s  Actions  of  the  Inniskilling  Men,  1689. 

Macaulay,  HiitQry,  IV,  11 
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CHAP,  mission  from  William  and  Mary  which  confirmed  him  ii^  his 

Richard  To  rcducc  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  to  submission  before  aid 
S'whw"  could  arrive  from  England  was  now  the  chief  object  of  Tyr- 
Iter  iSih  conneL  A  great  force  was  ordered  to  moye  northward,  under 
an  army.  ^^  command  of  Bichard  Hamilton.  This  man  had  violated  all 
the  obligations  which  are  held  most  sacred  by  gentlemen  and 
soldiers,  had  broken  faith  with  his  friends  the  Temples,  had 
forfeited  his  military  parole ,  and  was  now  not  ashamed  to  take 
the  field  as  a  general  against  the  govemment  to  which  he  was 
bound  to  render  himself  up  as  a  prisoner.  His  march  left  on  the 
face  of  the  country  traces  which  the  most  careless  eye  could  not 
during  many  years  fail  to  discern.  His  army  was  accompanied 
by  a  rabble ,  such  as  Keating  had  well  compared  to  the  unclean 
birds  of  prey  which  swarm  wherever  the  scent  of  carrion  is 
strong.  The  general  professed  himself  anxious  to  save  from 
ruin  and  outrage  all  Protestants  who  remained  quietly  at  their 
homes;  and  he  most  readily  gave  them  protections  under  his 
hand.  But  these  protections  proved  of  no  avail;  and  he  was 
forced  to  own  that,  whatever  power  he  might  be  able  to  exerdse 
over  his  soldiers,  he  could  not  keep  order  among  the  mob 
of  campfollowers.  The  country  behind  him  was  a  wilderness; 
and  soon  the  country  before  him  became  equally  desolate.  For 
at  the  fame  of  his  approach  the  colonists  burned  their  furniture, 
pulled  down  their  houses,  and  retreated  northward.  Some 
of  them  attempted  to  make  a  stand  at  Dromore,  but  were 
broken  and  scattered.  Then  the  flight  became  wild  and  tumul« 
tuous.  The  fugitives  broke  down  the  bridges  and  burned  the 
ferryboats.  Whole  towns,  the  seats  of  the  Protestant  popula- 
tion, were  left  in  ruins  without  one  inhabitant.  The  people 
of  Omagh  destroyed  their  own  dwellings  so  utterly  that  no 
roof  was  left  to  shelter  the  enemy  from  the  rain  and  wind*    The 

*  Walker**  Aeconnt,  1689. 
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people  of  Cavan  migrated  in  one  body  to  Enniskillen.  The  day  crap. 
was  wet  and  stormy.  The  road  was  deep  in  mire.  It  was  a  ■  ^^g  ■ 
piteous  sight  to  see,  mingled  with  the  armed  men,  the  women 
and  children  weeping,  famished,  and  toiling  through  the  mud 
up  to  their  knees.  Ail  Lisbum  fled  to  Antrim;  and,  as  the  foes 
drew  nearer,  all  Lisbum  and  Antrim  together  came  pouring 
into  Londonderry.  Thirty  thousand  Protestants,  of  both  sexes 
and  of  every  age,  were  crowded  behind  the  bulwarks  of  the  City 
of  Refuge.  There,  at  length,  on  the  verge  of  the  ocean, 
hunted  to  the  last  asylum,  and  baited  into  a  mood  in  which  men 
may  be  destroyed,  but  will  not  easily  be  subjugated,  the  im* 
perial  race  turned  desperately  to  bay.* 

Meanwhile  Mount]  oy  and  Kice  had  arrived  in  France.  James 
Mountjoy  was  instantly  put  under  arrest  and  thrown  into  the  mines' to 
Bastile.  James  determined  to  comply  with  the  invitation  which  KaJu  ''*** 
Rice  had  brought,  and  applied  to  Lewis  for  the  help  of  a 
French  army.  But  Lewis ,  though  he  showed ,  as  to  all  things 
which  concerned  the  personal  dignity  and  comfort  of  his  royal 
guests,  a  delicacy  even  romantic,  and  a  liberality  approaching 
to  profusion,  was  unwilling  to  send  a  large  body  of  troops  to 
Ireland.  He  saw  that  France  would  have  to  maintain  a  long 
war  on  the  Continent  against  a  formidable  coalition:  her  ex- 
penditure must  be  immense;  and,  great  as  were  her  resources, 
he  felt  it  to  be  important  that  nothing  should  be  wasted.  He 
doubtless  regarded  with  sincere  commiseration  and  good  will 
the  unfortunate  exiles  to  whom  he  had  given  so  princely  a  weU 
come.  Yet  neither  commiseration  nor  good  will  could  prevent 
him  from  speedily  discovering  that  his  brother  of  England  was 
{he  dullest  and  most  perverse  of  human  beings.  The  folly  of 
James,  his  incapacity  to  read  the  characters  of  men  and  the 

*  Mack«iizle*f  Narratire;  Mao  Cormaok*a  Farther  Impartial  Aoooant; 
8tory*i  Impartial  Hiatory  of  the  Affairs  of  Ireland,  1691;  Apology  for  th« 
Proteatanta  of  Ireland;  Letter  from  Dublin  of  Feb.  25.  1689;  Avaox  to 

Lewia,  AprilH*  1689* 
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CHAP,  signs  of  the  times,  his  obstinacy,  always  most  offen^yely  dis- 
■  ^^^'  played  when  wisdom  enjoined  concession,  his  vacillation,  always 
exhibited  most  pitiably  in  emergencies  which  required  fiim^ 
ness,  had  made  him  an  outcast  from  England,  and  might, 
if  his  counsels  were  blindly  followed,  bring  great  calamities  on 
France.  As  a  legitimate  sovereign  expelled  by  rebels,  as  a 
confessor  of  the  true  faith  persecuted  by  heretics,  as  a  near 
kinsman  of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  who  had  seated  himself  on 
the  hearth  of  that  House,  he  was  entitled  to  hospitality,  to 
tenderness,  to  respect.  It  was  fit  that  he  should  have  a  stately 
palace  and  a  spacious  forest,  that  the  household  troops  should 
salute  him  with  the  highest  military  honours,  that  he  should 
have  at  his  command  all  the  hounds  of  the  Gbrand  Huntsman 
and  all  the  hawks  of  the  Grand  Falconer.  But,  when  a  prince, 
who,  at  the  head  of  a  great  fleet  and  army,  had  lost  an  empire 
without  striking  a  blow,  undertook  to  furnish  plans  for  naval 
and  military  expeditions ;  when  a  prince ,  who  had  been  undone 
by  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  temper  of  his  own  country* 
men,  of  his  own  soldiers,  of  his  own  domestics,  of  his  own 
children,  undertook  to  answer  for  the  zeal  and  fidelity  of  the 
Irish  people,  whose  language  he  could  not  speak,  and  on  wheat 
land  he  had  never  set  his  foot;  it  was  necessary  to  receive  his 
suggestions  with  caution.  Such  were  the  sentiments  of  Lewis ; 
and  in  these  sentiments  he  was  confirmed  by  his  Minister 
pf  War  Louvois,  who,  on  private  as  well  as  on  public  grounds, 
was  unwilling  that  James  should  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
military  force.  Louvois  hated  Lauzun.  Lauzun  was  a  favourite 
at  Saint  Germains.  He  wore  the  garter,  a  badge  of  honour 
which  has  very  seldom  been  conferred  on  aliens  who  were  not 
sovereign  princes.  It  was  believed  indeed  at  the  French  Court 
that,  in  order  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other  knights  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  European  orders,  he  had  been  decorated 
with  that  very  George  which  Charles  the  First  had,  on  the 
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gcoffoldi  put  Into  the  hands  of  Juxon.*    Lauzun  had  been  en-  chap^ 
eoiiraged  to  hope  that,  if  French  forces  were  sent  to  Ireland^ »  ^^  -^ 
he  diould  command  them;  and  this  ambitions  hope  Louvoift 
was  bent  on  disappointing.** 

An  army  was  therefore  for  the  present  refused;  but  every  Assist- 
thing  else  was  granted.  The  Brest  fleet  was  ordered  to  be  in  nisbed  by 
readiness  to  saiL  Arms  for  ten  thousand  men  and  great  james. 
quantities  of  ammunition  were  put  on  board.  About  foux 
hundred  captains,  lieutenants,  cadets  and  gunners  were  de- 
lected for  the  important  service  of  organizing  and  disciplining 
the  Msh  levies.  The  chief  command  was  held  by  a  veteran 
Warrior,  the  Count  of  Bosen.  Under  him  were  Maumont,  Who 
held  the  rank  of  lieutenant  general,  and  a  brigadier  named 
Pusignan.  Five  hundred  thousand  crowns  in  gold,  equivalent 
to  about  a  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  pounds  sterling,  were 
sent  to  Brest***  For  James's  personal  comforts  provision  was 
made  with  anuety  resembling  that  of  a  tendermother  equipping 
her  son  for  a  first  campaign.  The  cabin  furniture,  the  camp 
furniture,  the  tents,  the  bedding,  the  plate,  were  luxurious 
and  superb.  Nothing  which  could  be  agreeable  or  useful  to  the 
ezUe  was  too  costly  for  the  munificence,  or  too  trifling  for  the 
attention,  of  his  gracious  and  splendid  host  On  the  fifiteei^th 
of  February ,  James  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  Versailles.  He  was 
conducted  round  the  buildings  and  plantations  with  every  mark 
of  respect  and  kindness.  The  fountains  played  in  his  honour. 
It  was  the  season  of  the  Carnival;  and  never  had  the  vast 
palace  and  the  sumptuous  gardens  presented  a  gayer  aspect 
In  the  evening  the  two  kings,  alter  a  long  and  earnest  confe- 
rence in  private,  made  their  appearance  before  a  splendid 
t^ide  of  lords  and  ladies.    ^I  hope,**  said  Lewis,  in  his  noblest 

*  MIteioIrei  d«  XadAme  de  U  Fiqrettet  Madame  de  S^vigntf  to  Madame 
da  Orignan,  Feb.  28. 1689. 

••  Bumet,  ilk  17. 1  Clarke*!  Life  of  Jamea  11.,  820, 831, 899. 
***  Maomont*!  Inatraotiona. 
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eai^.  and  most  winning  manner,  "thatwe  are  about  to  part,  nererto 
*  -.  meet  again  in  this  world.    That  is  the  best  wish  that  I  oan  fonn 


for  you.  But,  if  any  evil  chance  should  force  you  to  retonit  be 
assured  that  you  will  find  me  to  the  last  such  as  you  have  found 
me  hitherto."  On  the  seventeenth  Lewis  paid  in  return  a 
farewell  visit  to  Saint  Germains.  At  the  moment  of  the  parting 
embrace  he  said,  with  his  most  amiable  smile:  ^We  have 
forgotten  one  thing,  a  cuirass  for  yourself.  You  shall  have 
mine.**  The  cuirass  was  brought,  and  suggested  to  the  wits  of 
the  Court  ingenious  allusions  to  the  Vulcanian  panoply  which 
Achilles  lent  to  his  feebler  fnend.  James  set  out  for  Brest; 
and  his  wife,  overcome  with  sickness  and  sorrow,  shut  herself 
up  with  her  child  to  weep  and  pray.  * 

James  was  accompanied  or  speedily  followed  by  sevwal  <^ 

his  own  subjects,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished  were  his 

son  BerwidL,  Cartwright  Bishop  of  Chester,  Fowls,  Dover, 

and  Melfort    Of  all  tiie  retinue,  none  was  so  odious  to  the 

people  of  Great  Britain  as  Melfort    He  was  an  apostate:  he 

was  believed  by  many  to  l^  an  insincere  apostate;  and  the  in* 

tolent,  arbitrary  and  menacing  language  of  his  state  papers 

disgusted  even  the  Jacobites.    He  was  thowfore  a  favourite 

with  his  master:  for  to  James  unpopularity,  obstinacy,  and 

implacability  were  the  greatest  recommendations  tiiat  a  statet^ 

man  could  have. 

choie«  of      What  Frenchman  should  attend  the  King  of  England  in  the 

UmbCM^  character  of  ambassador  had  been  the  subject  of  grave  deU- 

co^jl^^*  beratlon  at  Versailles.    Barillon  could  not  be  passed  over 

Jane*,    ^thout  a  marked  slight.    But  his  self-indulgent  habits,  his 

want  of  energy,  and,  above  all,  the  credulity  with  whioh  he 

had  listened  to  the  professions  of  Sunderland,  had  made  an 

imfavourable  impression  on  the  mind  of  Lewis.    What  was  to 

*  Dangera,  Feb.  )|.  \^,  1689;  Uadame  de  Stfrlgntf,  Feb*  ^•  j^^^^; 
M tfmolree  de  Madame  de  la  Fayette. 
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h9  done  in  Ireland  was  not  work  for  a  trifler  or  a  dupe.    The  chap. 

XII 

agent  of  France  in  that  kingdom  must  be  equal  to  much  more 
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than  the  ordinary  functions  of  an  envoy.  It  would  be  his  right 
and  his  duty  to  offer  advice  touching  every  part  of  the  political 
and  military  administration  of  the  country  in  which  he  would 
represent  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  beneficent  of  allies. 
Barillon  was  therefore  passed  over.  He  affected  to  bear  his 
disgrace  with  composure.  His  political  career,  though  it  had 
brought  great  calamities  both  on  the  House  of  Stuart  and  on 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  had  been  by  no  means  unprofitable  to 
himself  He  was  old,  he  said:  he  was  fat:  he  did  not  envy 
younger  men  the  honour  of  living  on  potatoes  and  whiskey 
among  the  Irish  bogs;  he  would  try  to  console  himself  with 
partridges,  with  champagne,  and  with  the  society  of  the  wittiest 
men  and  prettiest  women  of  Paris.  It  was  rumoured,  however, 
that  he  was  tortured  by  painM  emotions  which  he  was  studious 
to  conceal:  his  health  and  spirits  failed;  and  he  tried  to  find 
consolation  in  religious  duties.  Some  people  were  much  edi- 
fied by  the  piety  of  the  old  voluptuary:  but  others  attributed 
his  death,  which  took  place  not  long  after  his  retreat  hem 
public  life,  to  ^ame  and  vexation.  * 

The  Count  of  Avauz,  whose  sagacity  had  detected  all  the  TheCount 
plans  of  William,  and  who  had  vainly  recommended  a  policy  ^  ^*^ 
which  would  probably  have  fimstrated  them,  was  the  man  on 
whom  the  choice  of  Lewis  feU.  In  abilities  Avaux  had  no 
fuperior  among  the  numerous  able  diplomatists  whom  his  coun- 
try then  possessed.  His  demeanour  was  singularly  pleasii^, 
his  person  handsome,  his  temper  bland.  His  manners  and 
eonvexsation  were  those  of  a  gentleman  who  had  been  bred 
m  the  most  polite  and  magnificent  of  all  Courts,  who  had  re- 

*  Memolri  of  La  Far«  and  Saint  Simon;  Note  of  Benandot  on  EngUali 
slTaira,  1697,  in  tha  FranchArchiTea;  Madame  daS^Tlgntf,  ^^g]  March  f|. 
1689;  Letter  of  Madame  de  Conlangea  to  M.  de  Conlangea ,  July  38. 1691. 
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CHAP,  presented  that  Court  both  in  Eoman  Catholic  and  in  Frotesta&i 

Tf  If 

countries,  and  who  had  acquired  in  his  wanderings  the  art  ci 
catching  the  tone  of  any  society  into  which  chance  might  thmvr 
him.  He  was  eminently  vigilant  and  adroit,  fertfle  in  le- 
soim^s,  and  skilful  hi  discovering  the  weak  parti  of  a  characto. 
His  own  character,  however,  was  not  without  its  weak  parts* 
The  consciousness  that  he  was  of  plebeian  origin  was  the 
torment  of  his  life.  He  pined  for  nobility  with  a  pining  at  once 
pitiable  and  ludicrous.  Able,  experienced  and  acoompHsked 
as  he  was,  he  sometimes,  under  the  influence  of  this  mental 
disease,  descended  to  the  level  of  Moli^e's  Jourdain,  and 
entertained  malioious  observers  with  scenes  almost  as  laugh- 
able as  that  in  which  the  honest  draper  was  made  a  ACaraa- 
mouchL  *  It  would  have  been  well  if  this  had  been  the  worst 
But  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong  Avauz  had  no  more  notion  l^an  a  brute. 
One  sentiment  was  to  him  in  the  place  of  religion  and  morality, 
a  snperstitiouB  and  intolerant  devotion  to  the  Crown  which  he 
served.  This  sentiment  pervades  all  bis  despatches ,  and  gives 
a  eolonr  to  all  his  thoughts  and  words.  Nothing  that  tended  to 
promote  the  interest  of  the  French  monarchy  seemed  to  him  a 
crime.  Indeed  he  appears  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  not 
only  Frenchmen,  but  all  human  beings,  owed  a  natural  alle- 
giance to  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  that  whoever  hesitated 
to  sacrifice  the  happiness  and  fireedom  of  his  own  native  country 
to  the  glory  of  that  House  was  a  trait(»r.  While  he  resided-al 
the  Hague,  lie  always  designated  those  Dutchmen  vrho  had  sold 
themselves  to  France  as  the  well  intentioned  party.  In  &e 
letters  which  he  wrote  from  Ireland,  the  same  feeling  aj^an 
stHl  more  strongly.  He  would  have  been  m  more  sag^ows 
politician  if  he  had  sympathized  more  with  those  feelings  of 

*  See  Saint  8imoil*8  accoant  of  the  trick  by  whioh  Avanx  tried  t6 
paoa  himaelf  off  at  Stockholm  as  a  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the  Holy  Ohott. 
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fnoral  iq>probation  and  disapprobation  whidh  prevail  among  the  chap. 
vulgar.  For  his  own  indifferenoe  to  all  considerations  oi  jostice  -  ^  " 
and  mercy  was  snch  ^at,  in  his  schemes,  he~made  no  allowance 
for  the  consciences  and  sensibilities  of  hb  neighbours.  More 
than  once  he  deliberately  recommended  wi^edness  so  horrible 
that  wicked  men  recoiled  from  it  with  indignation.  But  they 
eould  not  succeed  even  in  making  their  scruples  intelligible  to 
him.  To  every  remonstrance  he  listened  with  a  eymcal  sneer, 
wondering  within  himself  whether  those  who  lectured  him  were 
such  fools  as  they  professed  to  be,  or  were  only  shamming. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  Lewis  selected  to  be  the  companion 
and  monitor  of  James.  Avaux  was  charged  to  <^en ,  if  possible, 
a  conmiunication  wi^  the  malecontents  in  the  English  Fariia^ 
ment;  and  he  was  authorised  to  expend,  if  necessfuy,  a  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns  among  them. 

James  arrived  at  Brest  on  the  fifth  of  March,  embarked  there  James 
on  board  of  a  man  of  war  called  the  Saint  Michael,  and  sdiled  lunsaie. 
within  forty  eight  hours.  He  had  ample  time ,  however ,  before 
his  departure,  to  exhibit  some  of  the  faults  ij  which  he  had 
lost  England  and  Scotland,  and  by  which  he  was  about  to  lose 
Ireland.  Avaux  wrote  from  the  harbour  of  Brest  that  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  conduct  any  important  business  in  concert  with 
the  King  of  England.  Hk  Majesty  coidd  not  keep  any  secret 
firmn  any  body.  The  very  foremast  men  of  the  Saint  Michael 
had  already  heard  him  say  things  whidi  ought  to  have  been  re- 
served for  the  ears  of  his  confidential  advisers.* 

The  voyage  was  safely  and  quietly  performed;  and,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  twelfth  of  March,  James  landed  in  the  harbour 
of  Kinsale.  By  the  Boman  Catholic  population  he  W«t  received 
^nth  shouts  of  unfingned  transport    The  few  Protestante  who 

*  This  lett«rt  written  to  Lewi*  from  the  harbonr  of  Brett,  If  in  the 
Arehlvei  of  the  Freaoh  Foreign  Office ,  bat  ie  wanting  ia  tbt  very  rare 
Tolnme  printcil  in  Downing  Street. 
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cnAP.  remained  in  that  part  of  the  country  joined  in  greeting  him,  and 
'    perhaps  not  insincerely.  For,  though  an  enemy  of  their  religion. 
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he  was  not  an  enemy  of  their  nation ;  and  they  might  reasonably 
hope  that  the  worst  king  would  show  somewhat  more  respect 
for  law  and  property  than  had  been  shown  by  the  Merry  Boys 
and  Rapparees.  The  Vicar  of  Kinsale  was  among  those  who 
went  to  pay  their  duty:  he  was  presented  by  the  Bishop  of 
Chester,  and  was  not  ungraciously  received.* 

James  learned  that  his  cause  was  prospering.  In  the  three 
southern  provinces  of  Ireland  the  Protestants  were  disarmed, 
and  were  so  effectually  bowed  down  by  teiror  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  apprehend  from  them.  In  the  North  there  was  some 
show  of  resistance:  but  Hamilton  was  marching  against  the 
malecontents ;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  they  would  easily 
be  crushed.  A  day  was  spent  at  Kinsale  in  putting  the  arms 
and  ammunition  out  of  reach  of  danger.  Horses  sufficient  to 
carry  a  few  travellers  were  with  some  difficulty  procured;  and, 
on  the  fourteenth  of  March,  James  proceeded  to  Cork.** 
James  "We  should  greatly  err  if  we  imagined  that  the  road  by  which 

Cork,  he  entered  that  city  bore  any  resemblance  to  the  stately  ap- 
proach which  strikes  the  traveller  of  the  nineteenth  century  with 
achniration.  At  present  Cork,  though  deformed  by  many  mi- 
serable relics  of  a  former  age,  holds  no  mean  place  among  the 
ports  of  the  empire.  The  shipping  is  more  than  half  what  the 
shipping  of  London  was  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution.  The 
customs  exceed  the  whole  revenue  which  the  whole  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  in  the  most  peaceful  and  prosperous  limes,  yielded  to 
the  Stuarts.  The  town  is  adorned  by  broad  and  well  built 
streets,  by  fair  gardens,  by  a  Corinthian  portico  which  would 
do  honour  to  PaUadio,  and  by  a  Gothic  college  worthy  to  stand 

*  A  taXL  «nd  trne  Aoeonnt  of  the  Landing  ondBeception  of  the  late  Khi^ 
Jamea  at  Kinsale,  in  a  letter  from  Bristol,  licensed  April  4. 1688;  Leslie's 
Answer  to  King;  Ireland's  Lamentation;  Avanx,  Mareh  \^ 
**  Avanx,  March  |}.  1689;  Life  of  James,  ii.  827.  Orig.  Mem. 
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|n  the  High  Street  of  Oxford.  In  1689 ,  the  city  extended  over  chap. 
about  one  tenth  part  of  the  space  which  it  now  covers ,  and  was  —j^^ 
Intersected  by  muddy  streams ,  which  have  long  been  concealed 
by  arches  and  biiildings.  A  desolate  marsh,  in  which  the 
t^rtsman  who  pursued  the  waterfowl  sank  deep  in  water  and 
mire  at  every  step,  covered  the  area  now  occupied  by  stately 
bmldings,  the  palaces  of  great  commercial  societies.  There 
was  only  a  single  street  in  which  two  wheeled  carriages  could 
pass  each  other.  From  this  street  diverged  to  right  and  left 
alleys  squalid  and  noisome  beyond  the  belief  of  those  who  have 
formed  their  notions  of  misery  from  the  most  miserable  parts  of 
Saint  Giles's  and  WhitechapeL  One  of  these  alleys,  called,  and, 
by  comparison,  justly  called,  Broad  Lane,  is  about  ten  feet 
wide.  From  such  places ,  now  seats  of  hunger  and  pestilence, 
abandoned  to  the  most  wretched  of  mankind,  the  citizens 
poured  forth  to  welcome  James.  He  was  received  with  military 
honours  by  Macarthy,  who  held  the  chief  command  in  Munster. 

It  was  impossible  for  the  King  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Dublin;  for  the  southern  counties  had  been  so  completely  laid 
waste  by  the  banditti  whom  the  priests  had  called  to  arms,  that 
the  means  of  locomotion  were  not  easily  to  be  procured.  Horses 
had  become  rarities:  in  a  large  district  there  were  only  two 
carts;  and  those  Avaux  pronounced  good  for  nothing.  Some 
days  elapsed  before  the  money  which  had  been  brought  from 
France,  though  no  very  formidable  mass,  could  be  dragged 
over  the  few  miles  which  separated  Cork  from  Kinsale.* 

While  the  King  and  his  Coimeil  were  employed  in  trying  to 
procure  carriages  and  beasts,  Tyrconnel  arrived  from  Dublin. 
He  held  encouraging  language.  The  opposition  of  Enniskillen 
he  seems  to  have  thought  deserving  of  little  consideration. 
Jiondonderryy  he  said,  was  the  only  important  post  held  by  the 

•  Avanz,  March  ||*  l<^d* 
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CHAP.  Protestants;  and  even  Londonderry  would  not,  in  his  judgment, 
^"'    hold  out  many  days. 


1689.  1  1  r^ 

Journey  At  length  James  was  able  to  leave  Cork  for  the  capitaL  On 
fromcork  the  FOad,  the  shrewd  and  observuit  Ayaux  made  many  remarks. 
toDubiin.  rpij^  f^^  ^^^  of  the  joumoy  was  through  wild  highlands,  where 
it  was  not  strange  that  there  should  be  few  traces  of  art  and 
industry.  But ,  from  Kilkenny  to  the  gates  of  Dublin ,  the  path 
of  the  travellers  lay  over  gently  undulating  ground  rich  with  nar 
tural  verdure.  That  fertile  district  should  have  been  covered 
with  flocks  and  herds,  orchards  and  cornfields:  but  it  was  an 
untilled  and  unpeopled  desert.  Even  in  the  towns  the  artisans 
were  very  few.  Manufactured  articles  were  hardly  to  be  foimd, 
and  if  found  could  be  prociured  only  at  immense  prices.*  The 
truth  was  that  most  of  the  English  inhabitants  had  fled,  and 
that  art,  industry,  and  capital  had  fled  with  them. 

James.received  on  his  progress  numerous  marks  of  the  good- 
will of  the  peasantry;  but  marks  such  as,  to  men  bred  in  the 
courts  of  France  and  England,  had  an  uncouth  and  ominous 
appearance.  Though  very  few  labourers  were  seen  at  work  in 
the  fields,  the  road  was  lined  by  Bapparees  armed  with  skeans, 
stakes,  and  half  pikes,  who  crowded  to  look  upon  the  delivers 
of  their  race.  The  highway  along  which  he  travelled  presented 
the  aspect  of  a  street  in  which  a  fair  is  held.  Pipers  came  forth 
to  play  before  him  in  a  style  which  was  not  exactly  that  of  the 
French  opera;  and  the  villagers  danced  wildly  to  the  music 
Long  frieze  mantles,  resembling  those  which  Spenser  had,  a 
century  before ,  described  as  meet  beds  for  rebels  and  i^t  cloaks 
for  thieves,  were  spread  along  the  path  which  the  cavalcade  was 
to  tread;  and  garlands,  in  which  cabbage  stalks  supplied  the 
place  of  laurels,  were  offered  to  the  royal  hand.  The  women 
insisted  on  kissing  his  Majesty;  but  it  should  seem  that  theiy 

•  Avaax,     ....    1680, 

*     April  4. 
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bore  Uttle  resemblance  to  their  posterity;  for  this  compliinent  chap. 
waa  80  distasteful  to  him  that  he  ordered  his  retinue  to  keep  -  ^ggg  - 
them  at  a  distance.* 

On  the  twenty  fourth  of  March  he  entered  Dublin.  That 
city  was  then,  m  extent  and  population,  the  second  in  the 
British  isles.  It  contained  between  six  and  seven  thousand 
houses,  and  probably  above  thirty  thousand  inhabitatnts.**  In 
wealth  and  beauty,  however,  Dublin  was  inferior  to  many 
English  towns.  Of  the  graceM  and  stately  public  buildings 
which  now  adorn  both  sides  of  the  Liffey  scarcely  one  had  been 
even  projected.  The  College ,  a  very  different  edifice  from  that 
which  now  stands  on  the  same  nte,  lay  quite  out  of  the  city.*** 
The  groimd  which  is  at  present  occupied  by  Leinster  House  and 
Charlemont  House,  by  Sackville  Street  and  Merrion  Square, 
was  open  meadow.  Most  of  the  dwellings  were  built  oftimber, 
and  have  long  given  place  to  more  substantial  edifices.  The 
Castle  had  in  1686  been  almost  uninhabitable.  Clarendon  had 
complained  that  he  knew  of  no  gentleman  in  Fall  Mall  who  was 
not  more  conveniently  and  handsomely  lodged  than  the  Lord 
I'  ieutenant  of  Ireland.  No  public  ceremony  could  be  performed 
in  a  becoming  manner  imder  the  Viceregal  roof.  Nay ,  in  spite 
of  constant  glazing  and  tiling,  the  rain  perpetually  drenched 
the  apartments.!  Tyrconnel,  since  he  became  Lord  Deputy, 
had  erected  a  new  building  somewhat  more  commodious.  To 
this  building  the  King  waa  conducted  in  state  through  the 

*  A  tall  and  trae  Accoant  of  the  Landing  and  Reception  of  the  late 
King  James;  Ireland*!  Lamentation;  Light  to  the  Blind. 

**  See  the  calonlationa  of  Petty,  King,  and  Davenant.  If  the  arerage 
nnmber  of  inhabitants  to  a  honse  was  the  same  in  Dnbiin  as  in  London,  the 
population  of  Dnbiin  wonld  have  been  about  thirty  fonr  thousand. 

***  John  Danton  speaks  of  College  Green  near  Dublin.  I  have  seen 
letters  of  that  age  directed  to  the  College,  by  Dublin.  There  are  some 
interesting  old  maps  of  Dublin  in  the  British  Mnseom. 

f  Clarendon  to  Rochester,  Feb.  8.  16S|,  April  20,  Aug.  12.  NoVtM* 
1«86. 
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CRAP,  southern  part  of  the  dty.    Every  exertion  had  been  made  to 
^''*    giye  an  air  of  festivity  and  splendour  to  the  district  which  he 
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was  to  traverse.  The  streets,  which  were  generally  deep  in 
mud,  were  strewn  with  graveL  Boughs  and  flowers  were  scat- 
tered over  the  path.  Tapestry  and  arras  hung  from  the  windows 
of  those  who  could  afford  to  exhibit  such  finery.  The  poor 
supplied  the  place  of  rich  stuffs  with  blankets  and  coverlids.  In 
one  place  was  stationed  a  troop  of  Mars  with  a  cross;  in  another 
a  company  of  forty  girls  dressed  in  white  and  canying  nosegays. 
Pipers  and  harpers  played  ''The  King  shall  enjoy  his  own 
again."  The  Lord  Deputy  carried  the  sword  of  state  before  his 
master.  The  Judges,  the  Heralds,  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Al- 
dermen, appeared  in  all  the  pomp  of  office.  Soldiers  were  drawn 
up  on  the  right  and  left  to  keep  the  passages  clear.  A  proces- 
sion of  twenty  coaches  belonging  to  public  functionaries  was 
mustered.  Before  the  Castle  gate,  the  King  was  met  by  the 
host  under  a  canopy  borne  by  four  bishops  of  his  church.  At 
the  sight  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  passed  some  time  in  devotion. 
He  then  rose  and  was  conducted  to  the  chapel  of  his  palace, 
once  -^  such  are  the  vicissitudes  of  human  things  —  the  riding 
house  of  Henry  Cromwell.  A  TeBeum  was  performed  in  honour 
of  his  Majesty's  arrival.  The  next  morning  he  held  a  Privy 
Council,  discharged  Chief  Justice  Keating  from  any  further 
attendance  at  the  board,  ordered  Avaux  and  Bishop  Cartwright 
to  be  sworn  in,  and  issued  a  proclamation  convoking  a  Parlia- 
ment to  meet  at  Dublin  on  the  seventh  of  May.* 
DiMOB-  When  the  news  that  James  had  arrived  in  Lreland  reached 
England.  Loudou,  the  sorrow  and  alarm  Were  general,  and  were  mingled 
with  serious  discontent  The  multitude ,  not  making  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  by  which  William  was  encompassed 
on  every  side ,  loudly  blamed  his  neglect    To  all  the  invectives 

•  darkens  Life  of  Jamoi  II. «  il.  8S0.;  FaU  and  trae  Account  of  th« 
Landing  and  Reception ,  &c, ;  lreland*0  Lamentation. 
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of  tbe  ignorant  and  malicious  he  opposed,  as  was  his  wont,  chap; 
nothing  but  immutable  grayity  and  the  silence  of  profound  ^  • 
disdain.  But  few  minds  had  received  from  nature  a  temper 
so  firm  as  his;  and  still  fewer  had  undergone  so  long  and  so 
rigorous  a  discipline.  The  reproaches  which  had  no  power 
to  shake  his  fortitude,  tried  from  childhood  upwards  by  both 
extremes  of  fortune «  inflicted  a  deadly  wound  on  a  less  resolute 
heart. 

While  all  the  coffeehouses  were  unanimously  resohing  that 
a  fleet  and  army  ought  to  have  been  long  before  sent  to  Dublin, 
and  wondering  how  so  renowned  a  politician  as  his  Majesty 
could  have  been  duped  by  Hamilton  and  Tyrconnel,  a  gentle- 
man went  down  to  the  Temple  Stairs,  called  a  boat,  and  desired 
to  be  pulled  to  Greenwich.  He  took  the  cover  of  a  letter  from 
his  pocket,  scratched  a  few  lines  with  a  pencil,  and  laid  the 
paper  on  the  seat  with  some  silver  for  his  fare.  As  the  boat 
passed  under  the  dark  central  arch  of  London  Bridge,  he  sprang 
into  the  water  and  disappeared.  It  was  found  that  he  had 
written  these  words:  '^My  folly  in  undertaking  what  I  could 
not  execute  hath  done  the  King  great  prejudice  which  cannot 
be  stopped  —  No  easier  way  for  me  than  this  —  May  his 
undertakings  prosper — May  he  have  a  blessing.**  There  was 
no  signature;  but  the  body  was  soon  found,  and  proved  to  be 
that  of  John  Temple.  He  was  young  and  highly  accomplished: 
he  was  heir  to  an  honourable  name ;  he  was  united  to  an  amiable 
woman:  he  was  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune;  and  he  had  in 
prospect  the  greatest  honours  of  the  state.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  public  had  been  at  all  aware  to  what  an  extent  he 
was  answerable  for  the  policy  which  had  brought  so  much 
obloquy  on  the  government  The  King,  stem  as  he  was,  had 
far  too  great  a  heart  to  treat  an  error  as  a  crime.  He  had  just 
appointed  the  unfortunate  young  man  Secretary  at  War;  and 
the  commission  was  actually  preparing.    It  is  not  improbable 
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CHAP,  that  the  cold  magnanimity  of  the  master  was  the  yery  tlung 
*'^    which  made  the  remorse  of  the  servant  insupportable.  * 
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Factions  But,  great  as  were  the  vexations  which  William  had  to 
casti?.'^"  undergo,  those  by  which  the  temper  of  his  fiBither-in-law  was 
at  this  time  tried  were  greater  stilL  No  conrt  in  Europe  waa 
distracted  by  more  quarrels  and  intrigues  than  were  to  be  found 
within  the  wsdls  of  Dublin  Castle.  The  numerous  petty  cabala 
which  sprangfrom  the  cupidity,  the  jealousy,  and  the  malevolence 
of  individuals  scarcely  deserve  mention.  But  there  was  one 
cause  of  discord  which  has  been  too  little  noticed,  and  which 
is  the  key  to  much  that  has  been  thought  mysterious  in  the 
history  of  those  times. 

Between  English  Jacobitism  and  Irish  Jacobitism  there  was 
nothing  in  common.  The  English  Jacobite  was  animated  by 
a  strong  enthusiasm  for  the  family  of  Stuart;  and  in  his  zeal  for 
the  interests  of  that  family  he  too  often  forgot  the  interests  of 
the  state.  Victory,  peace,  prosperity,  seemed  evils  to  the  stanch 
nonjuror  of  our  island  if  they  tended  to  make  usurpation  popular 
and  permanent  Defeat,  bankruptcy,  famine,  invasi<m,  were, 
»  in  his  view,  public  blessings,  if  they  increased  the  chance  of 
a  restoration.  He  would  rather  have  seen  his  country  the  last 
of  the  nations  under  James  the  Second  or  James  the  Third, 
than  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  the  umpire  between  contending 
potentates,  the  seat  of  arts,  the  hive  of  industry,  under  a  prince 
of  the  House  of  Nassau  or  of  Brunswick. 

The  sentiments  of  the  Irish  Jacobite  were  very  different,  and, 
it  must  in  candour  be  acknowledged,  were  of  a  nobler  character.  *« 

*  OUrendoa**  Diary;  Bereiby*i  Memoirs;  NarcUsaa  Lnttreira  Diary* 
I  have  followed  Luttrell^a  version  of  Templets  last  words.  It  agrees  in 
substance  with  CIarendon*s,  bat  has  more  of  the  abmptness  aataral  on 
snol^  an  oceasion.  If  anything  eoqld  make  so  tragieal  an  event  ridlfiolonSf 
It  woald  be  the  lamentation  of  the  anthor  of  the  Londeriad: 

**The  wretched  yoath  against  his  friend  exclaims, 
And  in  despair  drowns  himself  in  the  Thames. '^ 
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The  fallen  dynasty  was  nothing  to  him.  He  had  not,  like  chip. 
a  Cheshire  or  Shropshire  cavalier,  been  taught  from  his  cradle  -  ^"* 
to  consider  loyalty  to  that  dynasty  as  the  first  duty  of  a  Christian 
and  a  gentleman.  All  his  family  traditions,  all  the  lessons 
taught  him  by  his  foster  mother  and  by  his  priests,  had  been  of 
a  very  different  tendency.  He  had  been  brought  up  to  regard 
the  foreign  sovereigns  of  his  native  land  with  the  feeling  with 
which  the  Jew  regarded  Ceesar,  with  which  the  Scot  regarded 
Edward  the  First,  with  which  the  Castilian  regarded  Joseph 
Buonaparte,  with  which  the  Pole  regards  the  Autocrat  of  the 
Bussias.  It  was  the  boast  of  the  highborn  Milesian  that,  from 
the  twelfth  century  to  the  seventeenth,  every  generation  of  hia 
family  had  been  in  arms  against  the  English  crown.  His  remote 
ancestors  had  contended  with  Fitzstephen  and  De  Biu^gh.  His 
greatgrandfather  had  cloven  down  the  soldiers  of  Elizabeth  in 
the  battle  of  the  Blackwater.  His  grandfather  had  conspired 
with  0*Donnel  against  James  the  First  ^s  father  had  fought 
under  Sir  Fhelim  O'Neill  against  Charles  the  First  The  con- 
fiscation of  the  family  estate  had  been  ratified  by  an  Act  of 
Charles  the  Second.  No  Puritan,  who  had  been  cited  before 
the  High  Commission  by  Laud,  who  had  charged  under  Crom-r 
well  at  Naseby,  who  had  been  prosecuted  under  the  Conventicle 
Act,  and  who  had  been  in  hiding  on  account  of  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  bore  less  affection  to  the  House  of  Stuart  than  the  O'Haras 
andMacmahons,  on  whose  support  the  fortunes  of  that  House 
now  seemed  to  depend. 

The  fixed  purpose  of  these  men  was  to  break  the  foreign 
yoke,  to  exterminate  the  Saxon  colony^  to  sweep  away  the 
Protestant  Church,  and  to  restore  the  soil  to  its  ancient 
proprietors.  To  obtain  these  ends  they  would  without  the 
smallest  scruple  have  risen  up  agunst  James;  and  to  obtain 
these  ends  they  rose  up  for  him.  The  Irish  Jacobites,  therefore, 
were  not  at  all  desirous  tl^at  he  should  again  reign  at  Whitehall; 
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tajif.  fot  they  could  not  but  be  a;ware  tbat  a  Soyereign  of  Ireland  * 
'"'  -who  was  also  Sovereign  of  England,  would  not,  and,  even 
if  he  would ,  oould  not ,  long  administer  the  govermnent  of  the 
smaller  and  poorer  kingdom  in  direct  opposition  to  the  feeUng 
of  the  larger  and  richer.  Their  real  wish  was  that  the  Crowns 
n^ght  be  completely  separated,  and  that  their  island  mighty 
whether  under  James  or  without  James  they  cared  Httle,  form 
a  distinct  state  under  the  powerful  protection  of  France. 

While  one  party  in  the  Council  at  Dublin  regarded  James 
merely  as  a  tool  to  be  employed  for  achieving  the  deliverance  of 
foland,  another  party  regarded  Ireland  merely  as  a  tool  to  be 
employed  for  effecting  the  restoration  of  James.  To  the  English 
and  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  who  had  accompanied  him  from 
Brest,  the  island  in  which  they  sojourned  was  merely  a  stepping 
stone  by  which  they  were  to  reach  Great  Britain.  They  were 
still  as  much  exiles  as  when  they  were  at  Saint  Germains;  and 
indeed  they  thou^t  Sunt  Germains  a  far  more  pleasant  place 
of  ezUe  than  Dublin  Castle.  They  had  no  sympathy  with  the 
native  population  of  the  remote  and  half  baxbarous  region  to 
Ivhich  a  strange  chance  had  led  them.  Nay,  they  were  bound 
by  common  extraction  and  by  common  language  to  that  colony 
Which  it  was  the  chief  olject  of  the  native  population  to  root 
6ut.  Iliiey  had  indeed,  like  the  great  body  of  their  coimtrymen, 
always  regarded  the  aboriginal  Irish  with  very  unjust  contempt, 
as  inferior  to  other  European  nations,  not  only  in  acquired 
knowledge,  but  in  natural  intelligence  and  courage;  as  bom 
Gtbeonites  who  had  been  liberally  treated,  in  being pennitted 
to  hew  wood  and  to  draw  water  for  a  vriser  and  mightier  people* 
These  politicians  also  thou^t,  —  and'hi^e-they  were  ni^ottbt^ 
edly  in  the  right,  —  that,  if  theif  master^s  object  was  to  recover 
the  throne  of  England,  it  would  be  madness  in  hhn  to  gfte  htm* 
self  up  to  the  gtddaiifee  of  1^  O^s  and  Ifte  Macsl^whoiej^ttdetf 
England  ^h  i^rt&i  inm^.  *A  law  declaring  the  crown  Of 
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Ireland  independent,  a  law  transfeiring  mitres,  glebes,  and  eajot, 
tithes  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  Ghturch,  a  ivtt  ^"' 
transferting  ten  millions  of  a<»e8  from  Sa&ons  to  Oelts,  would 
doubtless  be  loudly  applauded  in  Glare  and  Tipperarf.  But 
what  would  be  the  effbct  of  such  laws  at  Westminster?  What 
at  Oxford?  It  would  be  poor  polip^r  to  alienate  such  men  at 
Cfos^don  and  Beaufort,  Ken  and  Sherlock,  in  order  to  obtain 
tiie  applause  of  the  Rapparees  of  the  Bog  of  ^en.* 

Thus  the  Eng^h  and  Msh  factions  in  the  Goun(»l  at  Dublin 
were  engaged  in  a  dispute  which  admitted  of  no  oompromisei 
Avaux  meanwhile  looked  on  l^t  dispute  from  a  point  of  iriew 
entirely  his  own.  His  ol^ect  was  neiliier  the  emancipation  of 
Ireland  nor  the  restoration  of  Jamies,  but  the  greatness  of  the 
French  monardiy.  In  what  way  that  object  might  be  best  at^ 
tained  was  a  very  complicated  problem.  Undoubtedly  «  Frendi 
statesinan  could  itOt  but  wish  for  a  counterrerohition  in  Eng^ 
land^  llie  effect  of  such  a  counterreTohitlon  would  be  that  the 
power  which  was  l^e  most  fbrmidable  enemy  of  France  would 
become  her  firmest  ally,  that  William  would  sinkhito  insignia 
ficance,  and  that  the  European  coalition  of  which  he  was  the 
chief  would  be  dissc^ed.  But  what  chance  was  there  o(  Sudi  a 
6ountehreTolut30n?  The  English  exiles  indeed,  after  the  &shicm 
of  exiles,  conidently  antldpated  a  epeedj  return  to  their 
country.  James  himself  loudly  boasted  that  his  subjects  on  the 
other  side  of  the  water,  ^ough  they  had  been  nnsled  for.  a 
mom^t  by  the  specious  names  of  religion,  liberty,  and  pn^>erty^ 
were  warmly  attached  to  him,  and  would  rally  round  him  as 
tfDon  as  lie  appeared  aafong4;htem.   fiiit  the  ma^msvn^  txteA  in 

=       '''  '  '  -r  ~  '      .  '  4 

^  IftKsk  kgh^  liOtrowd  ba  t^  dlf^ute  i«tw«%ii  tbi  EigUOk  UifL  ttioi 
purtletf  iO'  JamefV  ooiuicU«  by  m  remarkable  letter  o^  Bie^op  Malpo^x 
to  Biabop  T^rel,  whicji  will  bd  foand  in  the  Appendix  to  king*s  State  of 
tba  Protastioia. 

12*         -     - 
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CRAP,  vain  to  discover  any  foundation  for  these  hopes.  He  was  certain 
^"*  ■  that  they  were  not  warranted  by  any  intelligence  which  had  ar- 
riyed  from  any  part  of  Great  Britain;  and  he  considered  them 
as  the  mere  daydreams  of  a  feeble  mind*  He  thought  it  unlikely 
that  the  usurper,  whose  ability  and  resolution  he  had,  during 
an  unintermitted  conflict  of  ten  years ,  learned  to  appreciate, 
would  easily  part  with  the  great  prize  which  had  been  won  by 
such  strenuous  exertions  and  profoimd  combinations.    It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  consider  what  arrangements  would  be 
most  beneficial  to  France ,  on  the  supposition  that  it  proyed  im* 
possible  to  dislodge  William  from  England*  And  it  was  evident 
that,  if  William  could  not  be  dislodged  from  England,  the  ar- 
rangement most  beneficial  to  France  would  be  that  which  had 
been  contemplated  eighteen  months  before  when  James  had 
no  prospect  of  a  male  heir.    Ireland  must  be  severed  from  the 
English  crown,  purged  of  the  English  colonists,  reunited  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  placed  under  the  protection  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  and  made,  in  every  thing  but  name,  a  French  pro- 
vince.   In  war,  her  resources  would  be  absolutely  at  the  com- 
mand  of  her  Lord  Paramount.   She  would  furnish  his  army  with 
recruitin    She  would  furnish  his  navy  with  fine  harbours  com- 
manding all  the  great  western  outlets  of  the  English  trade.  The 
strong  national  and  religious  antipathy  with  which  h^  abongi- 
nal  population  regarded  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
island  would  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  their  fidelity  to 
that  government  which  could  alone  protect  her  against  the 
Saxon. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appeared  to  Avaux  that,  of  the 
two  parties  into  which  the  Coimcil  at  Dublin  was  divided,  the 
Irish  party  was  that  which  it  was  for  the  interest  of  France  to 
support  He  accordingly  connected  himself  closely  with  the 
chiefii  of  that  party,  obtained  from  them  the  fiillest  avowals  of 
all  that  they  designed,  and  was  soon  able  to  report  to  hiq 
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govenunent  that  neither  the  gentry  nor  ttie  common  people  chap. 
were  at  all  unwilling  to  become  French.  *  ■  ^^  ■ 

The  views  of  Louvois,  incomparably  the  greatest  statesman 
that  France  had  produced  since  Richelieu,  seem  to  have  en- 
tirely agreed  with  those  of  Avaux.  The  best  thing,  LouTois 
wrote,  that  King  James  could  do  woidd  be  to  forget  that  he  had 
reigned  in  Great  Britain,  and  to  think  only  of  putting  Ireland 
into  a  good  condition,  and  of  establL^iing  himself  firmly  there. 
Whether  this  were  the  true  interest  of  the  House  of  Stuart  may 
be  doubted.  But  it  was  undoubtedly  the  true  interest  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  •♦  i 

About  the  Scotch  and  English  exiles,  and  especially  about 
Melfort,  Ayaox  constantly  expressed  himself  with  an  asperity 
hardly  to  have  been  expected  from  a  man  of  so  much  sense  and 
experience.  Melfort  was  in  a  singularly  unfortunate  position. 
He  was  a  renegade:  he  was  a  mortal  enemy  of  the  liberties  of 
his  country:  he  was  of  a  bad  and  tyrannical  nature;  and  yet  he 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  patriot  The  consequence  was  that  he 
was  more  uniyersally  detested  than  any  man  of  his  time.  For, 
while  his  apostasy  and  his  arbitrary  maxims  of  government 
made  him  the  abhorrence  of  England  and  Scotland,  his  anxiety 
for  the  dignity  and  integrity  of  the  empire  made  him  the  abhor- 
rence of  the  Irish  and  of  the  French. 

The  first  question  to  be  decided  was  whether  James  should 
remain  at  Dublin ,  or  should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army 
in  Ulster.  On  this  question  the  Irish  and  British  factions  joined 
battle.    Beasons  of  no  great  weight  were  adduced  on  both 
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•  Atahz,        ^^  ^  ■'  1689,  April  if.    Bat  it  If  leia  from  any  single  letter, 

than  from  the  whole  tendency  and  spirit  of  the  eorrespondence  of  Aranx, 
that  I  hare  formed  my  notion  of  his  objects. 

•*  *'I1  fiiat  done,  onbUant  qa'il  a  esttf  Boy  d*Angleterre  et  d*Escosse,  ne 
penserqa*h  ce  qnl  pentbonifier  Tlrlande,  et  lay  facUlter  les  moytns  d*y 
snbsister.**    Lonrois  to  Avaox,  Jane  ^,.  1689. 
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GHAP.  sides;  for  neither  pairty  yentured  to  speak  out.  The  point  really 
^'^'    in  issue  was  whether  the  King  dbould  be  in  Irish  or  in  British 
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hands.  If  he  remained  at  Dublin,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible 
for  him  to  withhold  his  ass^t  &om  any  bill  |»:esented  to  him  by 
the  Parliament  which  he  had  summoned  to  meet  there.  He 
would,  be  forced  to  plunder,  perhaps  to  attaint,  innocent  Pro- 
testant gentlemen  and  clergymen  by  hundreds ;  and  he  would 
thtis  dp  irreparable  mkchief  to  his  cause  ea  the  other  ude  of 
Saint  George's  Channel.  If  he  repaired  to  Ulster,  he  would  be 
within  a  few  hours'  sail  of  Great  Britain.  As  soon  as  London- 
derry had  fallen ,  and  it  was  imiversally  supposed  that  the  fall  of 
Londonderry  could  not  be  long  delayed ,  he  might  cross  the  sea 
with  part  ^f  his  forces,  aAd  land  in  Scotland,  where  his  Mends 
Were  suf^osed  to  be  numerous.  When  he  was  once  on  British 
ground,  and  in  the  midst  of  Bzilish  adherents,  it  would  no 
longer  be  in  the  power  of  the  Irish  to  extort  his  ccmsent  to  thek 
schemes  of  spoliation  andrerenge. 
James  de-  The  discttssious  in  the  Council  were  long  and  warm.  Tyr- 
to^^to'  connel,  whohad  justbemicreiat^  aDuke,  advised  his  master 
"*''"•  to  stay  m  Dublin.  Melfort  exhorted  his  M^esty  to  set  out  for 
Ulster.  Avaiux  exarted  all  his  influence  in  support  of  Tyrcon- 
nei$  but  Jameis,  whose  personal  inclinations  were  naturally  on 
the  British  side  of  the  question,  determined  to  follow  the  ad- 
vice bf  Melfort'*'  ATaux  was  deeply  mortified.  In  his  official 
letters  he  e^ressed  wMi  gro&i  acrimony  his  contempt  for  the 
King's  character  and  Understanding.  On  Tyroonnel ,  who  had 
said  that  h&  despaired  of  the  fortunes  of  James,  and  that  the 
real  question  was  between  the  King  of  France  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  ambassador  pronounced  what  was  meant  to  be  a 
warm  eulogy,  but  may  perhaps  be  more  properly  called  an  in- 
vective.   '^If  he  were  a  bom  Frenchman,  he  could  not  be  more 

*  8ee  the  despatches  written  by  Avaoz  dnring  April  1689;  Iilght  to  the 
Blind. 
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lealoua  for  the  interests  of  France."*    The  conduct  of  Melibrt,   cqap, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  the  subject  of  an  inTective  which  much    ^'' 


lesembles  eulogy:   **He  is  neither  a  good  Irishman  not  a 
goodlVenchman.  All  his  affections  are  set  on  his  own  country."** 

Since  the  King  was  determined  to  go  northward,  Avaux  did  J««n[jj^ 
not  choose  to  be  left  behind.  The  royal  party  set  out,  leaving  to  Ulster. 
Tyrconnel  in  charge  at  Dublin,  and  arrived  at  Charlemont  on 
the  thirteenth  of  April  The  journey  was  a  strange  one.  The 
eountry  all  along  the  road  had  been  completely  deserted  by  thei 
industrious  population,  and  laid  waste  by  bands  of  robbers. 
^^This"  said  one  of  the  French  ofQcers,  *^is  like  travelling 
throu^  the  deserts  of  Arabia."***  Whatever  effects  the  colo- 
nists had  been  able  to  remove  were  at  Londonderry  or  Ennuir^ 
killen.  The  rest  had  been  stolen  or  destroyed.  Avaux  in- 
formed his  court  that  he  had  not  been  able  to  get  one  truss  of 
hay  for  his  horses  without  sending  five  or  six  miles.  No  lar 
bourer  dared  bring  any  thing  for  sale  lest  some  maraudei? 
should  lay  hands  on  it  by  the  way.  The  ambassador  was  put 
one  night  into  a  miserable  taproom  full  of  soldiers  smoking, 
another  night  into  a  dismantled  house  without  windows  or  shut- 
ters to  keep  out  the  rain.  At  Charlemont  a  bag  of  oatmeal  wiui 
with  great  difSculty,  and  as  a  matter  of  favour,  procured  fcxr 
j^e  French  legation.  There  was  no  wheaten  bread  except  at 
the  table  of  the  King,  who  had  brought  a  little  flour  firom 
Dublin,  and  to  whom  Avaux  had  lent  a  servant  who  knew  how 
to  bake.  Those  who  were  honoured  with  an  invitatio|i  to  the 
royal  table  had  their  bread  and  wine  measured  out  to  them. 
Every  body  else,  however  high  in  rank,  ate  horsecom,  and 
drank  water  or  detestable  beer,  made  with  oats  instead  of  bar- 
ley, and  flavoured  with  some  nameless  herb  as  a  substitute  for 

•  Avwj^  April  A»  1969. 
**  Avaux,  May  ^.  1689. 

•••  Pasignan  to  Araox,  '^f^'  1«S»* 

April  y* 
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CBAp*  hops^"*  Yet  report  said  that  the  country  between  Charlemont 
^"*  and  Strabane  was  even  more  desolate  than  the  country  between 
Dublin  and  Claremont.  It  was  impossible  to  carry  a  large  stock 
of  provisionSi  The  roads  were  so  bad,  and  the  horses  so  weak,  that 
the  baggage  waggons  had  all  been  left  far  behind.  The  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  army  were  consequently  in  want  of  necessaries ;  and  tke 
ill  humour  which  was  the  natural  effect  of  these  privations  vaa 
increased  by  the  insensibility  of  James,  who  seemed  not  to  be 
aware  that  every  body  about  him  was  not  perfectly  comfortable.** 
On  the  fourteenth  of  April  the  King  and  his  train  proceeded 
to  Omagh.  The  rain  fell:  the  wind  blew:  the  horses  could 
scarcely  make  their  way  through  the  mud,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  storm;  and  the  road  was  frequently  intersected  by  torrents 
which  might  almost  be  called  rivers.  The  travellers  had  to  past 
several  fords  where  the  water  was  breast  high.  Some  of  the 
party  fainted  from  fatigue  and  hunger.  All  around  lay  a  firight^ 
All  wilderness.  In  a  journey  of  forty  miles  Avaux  counted  only 
three  miserable  cabins*  Every  thing  else  was  rock,  bog,  and 
moor.  When  at  length  the  travellers  reached  Omagh,  they 
found  it  in  ruins.  The  Protestants,  who  were  the  majority  of 
the  inhabitants,  had  abandoned  it,  leaving  not  a  wisp  of  straw 
nor  a  cask  of  liquor;  The  windows  had  been  broken :  the  chim- 
neys had  been  beaten  in:  the  very  locks  and  bolts  of  the  doora 
had  been  carried  away.*** 

Avaux  had  never  ceased  to  press  the  King  to  return  to 
Dublin;  but  these  expostulations  had  hitherto  produced  no 
effect.  The  obstinacy  of  James,  however,  was  an  obstinacy 
Which  had  nothing  in  common  with  manly  resolution,  and 
which,  though  proof  to  argument,  was  easily  shaken  by  caprice. 

*  This  lamentable  aocoont  of  the  Irish  beer  is  taken  from  m  despatch 
which  Desgrigny  wrote  from  Cork  to  Loayols,  and  which  is  in  the  Arehlres 
of  the  French  War  Office. 

««  Avaoz,  April  i|.  1689;  April  !{• 

•«•  Ayaox  to  Lewis,  AprU  i|.  1689,  and  to  LonTOls,  of  the  same  data. 
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Be  received  ftt  Oxnagh,  early  on  tlie  sixteenth  of  April,  lettem  chap. 
which  alarmed  him.  He  learned  that  a  strong  body  of  Protes-  ^j^g  ^ 
tants  was  in  arms  at  Strabane,  and  that  English  ships  of  war 
had  been  seen  near  the  mouth  of  Lough  Foyle.  In  one  minute 
three  messages  were  sent  to  summon  Avaux  to  the  ruinous 
chamber  in  which  the  royal  bed  had  been  prepared.  There 
James,  half  dressed,  and  with  the  air  of  a  man  bewildered  by 
tome  great  shock,  announced  his  resolution  to  hasten  back  in- 
stantly to  Dublin.  Avaux  listened,  wondered,  and  approved. 
Melfort  seemed  prostrated  by  despair.  The  travellers  retraced 
their  steps,  and,4ate  in  the  evening,  reached  Charlemont 
There  the  King  received  despatches  very  different  from  those 
which  had  terrified  him  a  few  hours  before.  The  Protestants 
who  had  assembled  near  Strabane  had  been  attacked  by  Hamil- 
ton. Under  a  truehearted  leader  they  would  doubtless  have 
ftood  their  ground.  But  Lundy,  who  commanded  them,  had 
told  them  that  all  was  lost,  had  ordered  them  to  sliift  for  them- 
selves ,  and  had  set  them  the  example  of  flight*  They  had  ac- 
cordingly retired  in  confusion  to  Londonderry.  The  King's 
correspondents  pronounced  it  to  be  impossible  that  London- 
derry should  hold  out.  His  Majesty  had  only  to  appear  before 
the  gates;  and  they  would  instantly  fly  open.  James  now 
dianged  his  mind  again,  blamed  himself  for  having  been  per- 
suaded to  turn  his  face  southward,  and,  though  it  was  late  in 
the  evening,  called  for  his  horses.  The  horses  were  in  miserable 
plight;  but,  weary  and  half  starved  as  they  were,  tiiey  were 
•addled.  Melfort,  completely  victorious,  carried  ojf  his  master 
to  the  camp.  Avaux,  after  remonstrating  to  no  purpose,  de- 
clared that  he  was  resolved  to  return  to  Dublin.  It  may  be  sus- 
pected that  the  extreme  discomfort  which  he  had  imdergone 
had  something  to  do  with  this  resolution.  For  complaints  of 
that  discomfort  make  up  a  large  part  of  his  letters;  and,  in 
*  Commoai*  Joanuib,  Aog.  12. 1680;  Mackenzlo^fl  NarratiTt* 
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CHAP,  truthi  a  life  passed  in  the  palaees  of  Italy ,  in  the  neat  pailotm 
^"'  and  gardens  of  Holland,  and  in  the  luxtirious  pavilions  which 
adorned  the  suburbs  of  Paris,  was  a  bad  preparation  for  the 
ruined  hovels  of  Ulster.  He  gave,  however,  to  his  master  a 
more  weighty  reason  for  refusing  to  proceed  northward.  The 
journey  of  James  had  been  imdertaken  in  opposition  to  the 
unanimous  sense  of  the  Irish,  and  had  excited  great  alarm  am<mg 
them.  They  apprehended  that  he  meant  to  quit  them,  and  to 
make  a  descent  on  Scotland.  They  knew  that,  once  landed  in 
Great  Britain,  he  would  have  neither  the  will  nor  the  power  to 
do  those  things  which  they  most  desired.  Avaux,  by  refusing 
to  proceed .  fiirther,  gave  them  an  assurance  that,  who- 
ever might  betray  them,  France  would  be  their  constant 
friend.* 

While  Avaux  was  on  his  way  to  Dublin,  James  hastened 
towards  Londondeiry.  He  found  his  army  concentrated  a  few 
miles  south  of  the  city.  The  French  generals  who  had  sailed 
with  him  from  Brest  were  in  his  train ;  and  two  of  them,  Rosoi 
andMaumont,were  placed  over  the  head  of  Richard  Hamilton.** 
Eosen  was  a  native  of  Livonia,  who  had  in  early  youth  become 
a  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had  fought  his  way  to  distinction,  and 
who,  though  utterly  destitute  of  the  graces  and  accomplish- 
ments  characteristic  of  the  Court  of  Versailles,  was  nevertheksa 
high  in  favour  there.  His  temper  was  savage:  his  maimen 
were  coarse:  his  language  was  a  strange  jargon  compounded 
of  various  dialects  of  French  and  German.  Even  those  who 
thought  best  of  him,  and  who  maintained  that  his  rough  exterior 
covered  some  good  qualities,  owned  that  his  looks  were  against 
him,  and  that  it  would  be  unpleasant  to  meet  such  a  figure  in 

•  ATmm,  April  ||.  1689.  The  story  of  theie  strange  changet  of  par- 
pose  Is  told  rery  dlsiogenaonsly  in  the  Life  of  Junes,  il.  8S0,  881,  8S1« 
Orig.  Menu 

••  Lift  of  Junes ,  U.  884 ,  885.    Orlg.  Mem. 
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the  dusk  at  the  corner  of  a  wood.  *    The  little  that  is  known  of  gbap. 
Manmont  is  to  his  honour.  •  •^'  ■ 

In  the  camp  it  was  generally  expected  that  Londonderry  The  f«ii 
would  fail  without  a  hlow.  Rosen  confidently  predicted  that  Soild'enT 
the  mere  sight  of  the  Irish  army  would  terrify  the  garrison  into  •*p«^**'** 
submission.  But  Richard  Hamilton,  who  knew  the  temper  of 
the  colonists  better,  had  misgivings.  The  assailants  were  aure 
of  one  impoxtant  ally  within  the  walls.  Lundy,  the  GoTemor, 
professed  the  Protestant  religion,  and  had  joined  in  proclaiming 
William  and  Mazy;  but  he  was  in  secret  communication  trith 
the  «tiemieB  of  his  Church  and  of  the  SoTcreigns  to  whom  he 
had  sworn  iealty.  Some  have  suspected  that  he  was  a  eeneealed 
Jacobite,  and  th&t  he  had  affected  to  acquiesce  in  the  Revolu- 
tion only  in  order  that  he  ought  be  better  able  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing about  a  Restoralion:  but  it  is  probable  thai  his  conduct  is 
rather  to  be  attributed  to  faintheartedness  and  poverty  of  spirit 
than  to  zeal  for  any  public  cause.  He  seems  to  have  thought 
reaiBtaQce  hopeless ;  and  in  truth,  to  a  miHtary  eye,  the  defences 
of  Londonderry  appe€kred  contemptible.  The  fortifications 
consisted  of  a  simple  wall  overgro^^  with  grass  and  weeds: 
thote  was  no  ditch  even  before  the  gates :  the  drawbridges  had 
long  been  neglected:  the  chuns  were  rusty  and  could  scarcdy 
be  ilsed:  the  pan^ets  and  towers  were  built  after  a  fadiion 
which  might  well  move  disciples  of  Yauban  to  laughter;  and 
theee  feeble  defences  were  on  almost  every  side  commanded  by 
h^^ts.  Lideed  those  who  laid  out  the  city  had  never  meant 
that  it  should  be  able  to  stand  a  regular  siege,  and  had  oon- 
tented  themselves  with  throwing  up  works  sufficient  to  protect 
the  inhabitants  against  a  tumultuary  attack  of  the  Celtic 

*  Memoirs  of  Saint  Simon.  Some  Englieb  writers  ignorsntly  ipe»k  Of 
Rosen  m  hsring  been,  at  this  time,  a  Marshal  of  France.  He  did  not 
'bfloome  so  tUl  170S.  Ht  bad  long  bean  a  Martfebal  de  Oamp»  wbleb  is  a 
rwf  dURirant  tblsf  t  and  bad  baaa  rtaentlj  promotad  to  the  rank  of  I4ea- 
tonant  Gtaiaral* 
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CHAP,  peasantry.    Ayaux  assured  Louvois  that  a  single  French  bat* 
talion  would  easily  storm  such  defences.    Even  if  the  place 
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shoidd,  notwithstanding  all  disadvantages,  be  able  to  repel 
a  large  army  directed  by  the  science  and  experience  of  generals 
who  had  served  under  Cond^  and  Turenne,  himger  must  soon 
bring  the  contest  to  an  end.  The  stock  of  provisions  was 
small;  and  the  population  had  been  swollen  to  seven  or  eight 
times  the  ordinary  numberbyamultitude  of  colonists  flying  &om 
the  rage  of  the  natives.* 

Limdy,  therefore,  from  the  time  when  the  Irish  army 
entered  Ulster,  seems  to  have  given  up  all  thought  of  serious 
resistance.  He  talked  so  despondingly  that  the  citizoiB  and 
his  own  soldiers  miurmured  against  him.  He  seemed,  they 
said,  to  be  bent  on  discouraging  thenL  Meanwhile  the  enemy 
drew  dcdly  nearer  and  nearer;  and  it  was  known  that  James 
himself  was  coming  to  take  the  command  of  his  forces. 
sueeoar*  Just  at  this  momcut  a  glimpse  of  hope  appeared.  On  the 
fromEDf.  fourteenth  of  April  ships  from  England  anchored  in  the  bay. 
land.  xhey  had  on  board  two  regiments  which  had  been  sent,  under 
the  command  of  a  Colonel  named  Cunningham,  to  reinforce  the 
garrison.  Cunningham  and  several  ofhis  officers  went  on  shore 
and  conferred  with  Lundy.  Lundy  dissuaded  th^n  from 
landing  their  men.  The  place,  he  said,  could  not  hold  out. 
To  throw  more  troops  into  it  would  therefore  be  worse  than 
useless:  for  the  more  numerous  the  garrison,  the  more  prison- 
ers woidd  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  best  thing 
that  the  two  regiments  coidd  do  would  be  to  sail  back  to 
England.  He  meant,  he  said,  to  withdraw  himself  privately; 
and  the  inhabitants  must  then  try  to  make  good  terma  for 
themselves* 

•  Araax,  April  t^.  1689.  Among  the  MSS.  in  the  BritUh  Mneeom  Is  a 
enrlone  report  on  the  defences  of  Londonderry,  drawn  np  in  1706  for  the 
Doke  of  Ormond  by  a  French  engineer  named  Thomas. 
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He  went  through  the  fonn  of  holding  a  council  of  war;  but  chap^ 
from  this  council  he  excluded  all  those  of&cers  of  the  garrison  ■  ,^g'  ■ 
whose  sentiments  he  knew  to  be  different  from  his  own.    Some,  Treachery 
who  had  ordinarily  been  summoned  on  such  occasions,  and^  Land^. 
who  now  came  uninvited,  were  thrust  out  of  the  room-    What- 
ever the  Governor  said  was  echoed  by  his  creaturei^.     Cun- 
ningham and  Cimningham*s  campanions  could  scarcely  venture 
to  oppose  their  opinion  to  that  of  a  person  whose  local  know- 
ledge was  necessarily  far  superior  to  theirs,  and  whom  they 
were  by  their  instructions  directed  to  obey.    One  brave  soldier 
murmured.    '*  Understand  this,**  he  said,  ^Ho  give  up  London- 
derry is  to  give  up  Ireland."    But  his  objections  were  con- 
temptuously overruled.*  The  meeting  broke  up.    Cunningham 
and  his  officers  returned  to  the  ships,  and  made  preparations 
for  departing.    Meanwhile  Limdy  privately  sent  a  messenger 
to  the  head  quarters  of  the  enemy,  with  assurances  that  the 
city  shoidd  be  peaceably  surrendered  on  the  first  simmions. 

But  as  soon  as  what  had  passed  in  the  coimcil  of  war  waa  Tbe  in- 
whispered  about  the  streets,  the  spirit  of  the  solders  and  citizens  of  Lon-^' 
swelled  up  high  and  fierce  against  the  dastardly  and  perfidious  rMout'L 
chief  who  had  betrayed  them.  Many  of  his  own  officers  declared  ^^^JJ? 
that  they  no  longer  thought  themselves  boimd  to  obey  him.  "o^^^"* 
Voices  were  heard  threatening,  some  that  his  brains  should  be 
blown  out,  some  that  he  should  be  hanged  on  the  walls.    A 
deputation  was  sent  to  Cimningham  imploring  him  to  assume 
the  ccmunand.    He  excused  himself  on  the  plausible  ground 
that  his  orders  were  to  take  directions  in  aU  things  firom  the 
Governor.**  Meanwhile  it  was  rumoured  that  the  persons  most 
in  Limd/s  confidence  were  stealing  out  of  the  town  one  by  one. 
Long  after  dusk  on  the  evening  of  the  seventeenth  it  was  found 

*  Commons*  Jonnialf,  Aagasi  12. 1689. 

**  The  belt  history  of  these  transactions  wlU  be  found  in  the  Joomala 
of  the  Hoase  of  Commons,  Aogust  13*  1689.  See  also  the  narratives  of 
Walker  and  Mackenzie. 
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CHAP,  that  the  gates  were  open  and  that  the  keys  had  disappeared. 

j^—The  offioom  who  made  the  disoovery  took  on  themselVes  to 
change  the  passwevds  and  to  doable  the  guards.  The  nighti 
however,  passed  over  without  any  assadt* 

After  some  anxious  hours  the  day  broke.  The  Lish,  witk 
James  at  their  head,  were  now  within  four  miles  of  the  o!ty« 
A  tumultuous  council  of  the  chief  inhabitants  waa  called.  Some 
of  themTchemently  reproached  the  Gotemor  t»  hia  fbce  wi^  his 
treachexy.  He  had  sold  thenii  they  cried*  to  their  deadliest  ene* 
my:  he  had refiised  admission  to  the  force  which  goodKing Wil- 
liam had  sent  to  defend  them.  While  the  altercation  was  at  the 
height,  the  sentinels  who  paced  the  ramparts  announced  that  the 
Tanguard  of  the  hostile  aimy  was  in  sight  Lundy  had  ^rea, 
orders  that  there  should  be  no  firing;  but  his  authority  was 
at  end.  Two  gallant  soldiers,  Major  Hrary  Baker  and  Captain 
Adbih  Murray,  called  the  people  to  arms.  They  were  assisted 
by  theeloq«ieace  of  an  aged  clergyman ,  George  Walkier,  rector 
of  the  parish  of  Donaghmore,  who  had,  with  many  of  his 
neighbours,  taken  reAige  in  Londondeny.  The  whole  of  the 
cfowded  eily  was  moyed  by  one  impulse*  Soldiers ,  gentlemen^ 
yeomen,  artisans,  rushed  to  the  walls  and  manned  the  guna. 
James,  who,  confident  of  success,  had  approiched  within  a 
hundred  yarda  of  the  southern  gate ,  was  received  with  a  shout 
of  ^'No  surrender,"  and  with  a  fire  from  the  nearest  baataosL 
Asic^ficerof  his  staff  fell  dead  by  his  side.  TheKmgandhis 
attendants  made  all  haste  to  get  out  of  re^h  of  the  canncn 
balls.  Limdy ,  who  was  now  in  imminent  dai^er  of  beittg  torn 
limb  from  lipib  by  those  whffln.he  had  betrayed,  hid^l^oamlf  ia 
an  inner  chamber.  There  he  lay  during  the  day^  and/et  S)l|:hf4 
with  the  generous  and  politic  oonniyance  ofMurtay  andWaUEca^ 
made  his  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  porter.**  The  part  of  the 

*  XMskeiisift'**  Hftrrattre. 
**  Walker  and  Maokensie. 
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wall  from  whieh  he  let  himself  down  it  still  pointed  out;  and  crap. 
people  Btill  living  talk  of  having  tasted  the  fruit  of  a  pear  tree*  ^'^ 


which  assisted  him  in  his  deseent.  His  name  is,  to  thia  day, 
held  in  exeerodon  by  the  Protestants  of  the  North  of  Irdand; 
and  his  effigy  was  long ,  and  perhaps  still  is ,  annually  hung  and 
burned  by  them  with  marks  of  abhorrence  similar  to  those 
which  in  England  are  appropriated  to  Guy  Faux. 

And  now  Londonderry  was  left  destitute  of  all  military  and  Jha^ne- 
of  all  civil  government.  No  man  in  the  town  had  a  ri^t  to  ^"'* 
command  any  other:  the  defences  were  weak:  the  provisions 
were  scanty:  an  incensed  tyrant  and  a  great  army  were  at  the 
gates.  But  within  was  that  which  has  often,  in  desperate 
extremities,  retrieved  the  fallen  fortunes  of  nations.  Betrayed, 
deserted,  disorganized,  unprovided  with  resources,  begirt  with 
enemies,  the  noble  city  was  still  no  easy  conquest.  >¥hatever 
an  engineer  mig^t  think  of  the  strength  of  the  ramparts  ^  all 
that  was  most  intelligent,  most  courageous,  mosthighspirited 
among  the  Englishry  of  Leinster  and  of  Northern  Ulster  waa 
crowded  behind  them.  The  number  of  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  within  the  walls  was  seven  thousand ;  and  the  whole  world 
could  not  have  ftimished  seven  thousand  men  better  qualified 
to  meet  a  terrible  emergency  with  clear  judgment,  dauntless 
valour,  and  stubborn  patience.  They  were  all  xealous  Pro- 
testants; and  the  Protestantism  of  ^e  majority  was  tinged 
with  Puritanism.  They  had  much  in  common  with  that  sober, 
resolute,  and  Godfearing  class  out  of  which  Gromwdl  had 
formed  his  unconquerable  army.  But  the  peculiar  situation 
ib  wMch  they  had  been  placed  had  devdoped  in  them  some 
qualfiOet  which  ^  in  the  motiher  country,  might  possibly  hav« 
remained  latent  The  English  inhabitants  of  Ireland  w«re  an 
aristooratio  caste,  which  had  been  enabled,  by  superior  oivili- 
.satipn,  by  dose  union,  by  sleepless  vigilance,  by  cool  intre- 
pidity, to  keep  in  subjection  a  numerous  and  hostile  population. 


'^  1683. 
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CHAP.  Almost  erery  one  of  them  had  been  in  some  measmre  trained 
^"'  both  to  military  and  to  political  functions.  Almost  every  one 
was  familiar  with  the  use  of  arms,  and  was  accustomed  to  bear 
a  part  in  the  administration  of  justice.  It  was  remarked  by 
contemporary  writers  that  the  colonists  had  something  of  the 
Castilian  haughtiness  of  manner,  though  none  of  the  Castilian 
indolence,  that  they  spoke  English  with  remarkable  purity  and 
correctness,  and  that  they  were,  both  as  militiamen  and  as  jury- 
men, superior  to  their  kindred  in  the  mother  country.*  In 
all  ages,  men  situated  as  the  Anglosaxons  in  Ireland  were 
situated  have  had  peculiar  vices  and  peculiar  virtues,  the  vices 
and  virtues  of  masters,  as  opposed  to  the  vices  and  virtues  of 
slaves.  The  member  of  a  dominant  race  is ,  in  his  dealings  with 
the  subject  race,  seldom  Indeed  fraudulent,  — for  fraud  is  the 
resource  of  the  weak,  —-but  imperious,  insolent,  and  crueL 
Towards  his  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  his  conduct  is  ge- 
nerally just,  kind,  and  even  noble*.  His  selfrespect  leads  him 
to  respect  all  who  belong  to  his  own  order.  His  interest 
impels  him  to  cultivate  a  good  undentanding  with  those  whose 
prompt,  strenuous,  and  courageous  assistance  may  at  any 
moment  be  necessary  to  preserve  his  property  and  life.  It 
18  a  truth  ever  present  to  his  mind  that  his  own  wellbeing 
depends  on  the  ascendency  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
His  very  selfishness  therefore  is  sublimed  into  public  spirit: 
and  this  public  spirit  is  stimulated  to  fierce  enthusiasm  by 
sympathy,  by  the  desire  of  applause,  and  by  the  dread  of  infamy. 
For  the  only  opinion  which  he  values  is  the  opinion  of  his 
fellows;  and  in  their  opinion  devotion  to  the  common  cause 
is  the  most  sacred  of  duties.  The  character,  thus  formed,  has 
two  aspects.    Seen  on  one  side,  it  must  be  regarded  by  every 

*  See  the  Character  of  the  Protestants  of  Ireland,  1689,  and  the  Interest 
of  England  in  the  Preservation  of  Ireland,  1689.  The  former  panphlei  Is 
|he  work  of  tpa.  enemy,  the-  latter  of  «  vealoas  firlend* 
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well  constituted  mind  with  disapprobation.  Seen  on  the  other,  chap, 
it  irresistibly  extorts  applause.  The  Spartan,  smiting  and— ^~— 
spurning  the  wretched  Helot,  moves  our  disgust.  But  the 
same  Spartan,  calmly  dressing  his  hair,  and  uttering  his  concise 
jests,  on  what  he  well  knows  to  be  his  last  day,  in  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  is  not  to  be  contemplated  without  admiration. 
To  a  superficial  observer  it  may  seem  strange  that  so  much  evil 
and  so  much  good  should  be  found  together.  But  in  truth  the 
good  and  the  evil,  which  at  first  sight  appear  ahnost  incom- 
patible, are  closely  connected,  and  have  a  common  origin. 
It  was  because  the  Spartan  had  been  taught  to  revere  himself 
as  one  of  a  race  of  sovereigns,  and  to  look  down  on  all  that 
was  not  Spartan  as  of  an  inferior  species,  that  he  had  no  fellow 
feeling  for  the  miserable  serfe  who  crouched  before  him,  and 
that  the  thought  of  submitting  to  a  foreign  master,  or  of  turning 
his  back  before  an  enemy,  never,  even  in  the  last  extremity, 
crossed  his  mind.  Something  of  the  same  character,  com- 
pounded of  tyrant  and  hero,  has  been  found  in  all  nations  which 
have  domineered  over  more  numerous  nations.  But  it  has 
nowhere  in  modem  Europe  shown  itself  so  conspicuously  as 
in  Ireland.  With  what  contempt,  with  what  antipathy,  the 
ruling  minority  in  that  country  long  regarded  the  subject 
majority  may  be  best  learned  from  the  hatefUl  laws  which, 
within  the  memory  of  men  still  living,  disgraced  the  Irish 
statute  book.  Those  laws  were  at  length  annidled:  but  the 
spirit  which  had  dictated  them  survived  them,  and  even  at  this 
day  sometimes  breakE  out  in  excesses  pernicious  to  the  com- 
monwealth and  dishonourable  to  the  Protestant  religion. 
Nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  English  colonists 
have  had,  with  too  many  of  the  faults,  aU  the  noblest  virtues 
of  a  sovereign  caste.  Hie  faults  have,  as  was  natural,  been 
most  offensively  exhibited  in  times  of  prosperity  and  security: 
the  virtues  have  been  most  resplendent  in  times  of  distress  and 
Maoaulay,  History,  IV,  13 
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CHAP,  peril;  and  never  were  those  Tirtues  more  signally  displayed 
^"'    than  by  the  defenders  of  Londonderry,  when  their  GoTemor 
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had  abandoned  them,  and  when  the  camp  of  their  mortal  enemy 
was  pitched  before  their  walls. 

No  sooner  had  the  first  burst  of  the  rage  excited  by  the 
perfidy  of  Lundy  spent  itself  than  those  whom  he  had  betrayed 
proceeded,  with  a  gravity  and  prudence  worthy  of  the  most 
renowned  senates,  to  provide  for  the  order  and  defence  of  the 
city.  Two  governors  were  elected.  Baker  and  Walker.  Baker 
took  the  chief  military  command.  Walker's  especial  business 
was  to  preserve  internal  tranquillity,  and  to  dole  out  supplies 
firom  the  magazines.  *  The  inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms 
were  distributed  into  eight  regiments.  Colonels,  captains,  and 
subordinate  officers  were  appointed.  In  a  few  hours  every  man 
knew  his  post,  and  was  ready  to  repair  to  it  as  soon  as  the  beat 
of  the  drum  was  heard.  That  machinery,  by  which  Oliver  had, 
in  the  preceding  generation,  kept  up  among  his  soldiers  so 
stem  and  so  pertinacious  an  enthusiasm,  was  again  employed 
with  not  less  complete  success.  Preaching  and  praying  oc- 
cupied a  large  part  of  every  day.  Eighteen  clergymen  of  the 
Established  Church  and  seven  or  eight  nonconformist  ministers 
were  within  the  walls.  They  all  exerted  themselves  indefa- 
tigahly  to  rouse  and  sustain  the  spirit  of  the  people.  Among 
themselves  there  was  for  the  time  entire  harmony.  All  disputes 
about  church  government,  postures,  ceremonies,  were  for- 
gotten. The  Bishop,  having  foimd  that  his  lectures  on  passive 
obedience  were  derided  even  by  the  Episcopalians,  had  with- 
drawn himself,  first  to  Kaphoe,  and  then  to  England,  and 
was  preaching  in  a  chapel  in  London.**  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Scotch  fonatic  named  Hewson,  who  had  exhorted  the  Prebbyte- 

*  There  was  ftfterwarda  aome  idle  diapate  «boot  the  qaeatlon  whether 
Walker  waa  properly  QoTernor  or  not.  To  me  it  aeema  quite  olear  that  he 
waa  so. 

**  Maokeiizle*8  Narratlre;  Funeral  Sermon  on  Biahop  Hopkins,  IS80. 
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rians  not  to  ally  themselves  mth  such  as  refiised  to  subscribe  chap. 
the  Covenant,  had  sunk  under  the  well  merited  disgust  and  *  '  ■■ 
scorn  of  the  whole  Protestant  community.  *  The  asp'ect  of  the 
Cathedral  was  remarkable.  Cannon  were  planted  on  the  summit 
of  the  broad  tower  which  has  since  given  place  to  a  tower  of 
different  proportions.  Ammunition  was  stored  in  the  vaults. 
In  the  choir  the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  read  every 
morning.  Every  afternoon  the  Dissenters  crowded  to  a  simpler 
worship.  ** 

James  had  waited  twenty  four  hours,  expecting,  as  it  should 
seem,  the  peijformance  of  Lund/s  promises;  and  in  twenty 
four  hours  the  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  Londonderry 
were  complete.  On  the  evening  of  the  nineteenth  of  April,  a 
trumpeter  came  to  the  southern  gate,  and  asked  whether  the 
engagements  into  which  the  Governor  had  entered  would  be 
fulfilled.  The  answer  was  that  the  men  who  guarded  these  walls 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Governor's  engagements,  and  were 
determined  to  resist  to  the  last. 

On  the  following  day  a  messenger  of  higher  rank  was  sent, 
Claude  Hamilton,  Lord  Strabane,  one  of  the  few  Roman 
Catholic  peers  of  Lreland.  Murray,  who  had  been  appointed  to 
the  command  of  one  of  the  eight  regiments  into  which  the 
garrison  was  distributed,  advanced  from  the  gate  to  meet  the 
flag  of  truce;  and  a  short  conference  was  held.  Strabane  had 
been  authorised  to  make  large  promises.  The  citizens  should 
have  a  free  pardon  for  all  that  was  past  if  they  would  submit  to 
their  lawful  Sovereign.  Murray  himself  should  have  a  coloneFs 

*  Walker's  Trae  Accoant,  1689.  See  also  The  Apology  for  the  Trae 
Aocoont,  and  the  Vindication  of  the  True  Accoant,  published  in  the  aame 
year.  I  ha^e  called  this  man  by  the  name  by  which  he  was  known  fn 
Ireland.  Bnt  his  real  name  waa  Houstoan.  He  Is  frequently  mentioned  la 
the  strange  Tolame  entitled  Faithfhl  Contendlngs  Displayed. 

**  A  View  of  the  Danger  and  Folly  of  being  pabliospirlted,  by  WilUain 
BamUl,  1711. 

13* 
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CHAP,  commission,  and  a  thousand  pounds  in  money.  '^Themenof 
'  1689  Londonderry,**  answered  Murray,  "have  done  nothing  that 
requires  a  pardon,  and  own  no  Sovereign  but  King  William  and 
Queen  Mary.  It  will  not  be  safe  for  your  Lordship  to  stay 
longer,  or  to  return  on  the  same  errand.  Let  me  have  the 
honour  of  seeing  you  through  the  lines.**  * 

James  had  been  assured,  and  had  fully  expected,  that  the 
city  would  yield  as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  before  the 
walls.  Finding  himself  mistaken,  he  broke  loose  from  the 
control  ofMelfort,  and  determined  to  retium  instantly  to  Dublin. 
Rosen  accompanied  the  King.  The  direction  of  the  siege  was 
intrusted  to  Maumont.  Bichard  Hamilton  was  second,  and 
Fusignan  third,  in  command. 
London-  The  Operations  now  commenced  in  earnest  The  besiegers 
sieged.*  lt)6gan  by  battering  the  town.  It  was  soon  on  fire  in  several 
places.  Hoofs  and  upper  stories  of  houses  fell  in,  and  crushed 
the  inmates.  During  a  short  time  the  garrison,  many  of  whom 
had  never  before  seen  the  effect  of  a  cannonade,  seemed  to  be 
discomposed  by  the  crash  of  chimneys,  and  by  the  heaps  of  ruin 
mingled  with  disfigured  corpses.  But  familiarity  with  danger 
and  horror  produced  in  a  few  hours  the  natural  effect.  The 
spirit  of  the  people  rose  so  high  that  their  chiefs  thought  it  safe 
to  act  on  the  offensive.  On  the  twenty  first  of  April  a  sally  was 
made  under  the  command  of  Murray.  The  Irish  stood  their 
ground  resolutely;  and  a  furious  and  bloody  contest  took  place. 
Maumont,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cavalry,  flew  to  the  place 
where  the  fight  was  raging.  He  was  struck  in  the  head  by  a 
musket  ball,  and  fell  a  corpse.  The  besiegers  lost  several 
other  officers,  and  about  two  hundred  men,  before  the  colonists 
could  be  driven  in.  Murray  escaped  with  difficulty.  His  horse 
was  lulled  under  him;  and  he  was  beset  by  enemies:  but  he  was 

♦  See  Walker's  True  Account  and  Mackenzie's  Narratire* 
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able  to  defend  himself  till  some  of  his  friends  made  a  rush   chap. 
from  the  gate  to  his  rescue,  with  old  Walker  at  their  head.  *  ^"* 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Maumont,  Hamilton  was 
once  more  commander  of  the  Irish  army.  His  exploits  in  that 
post  did  not  raise  his  reputation.  He  was  a  fine  gentleman  and 
a  brave  soldier;  but  he  had  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
great  general,  and  had  never,  in  his  life,  seen  a  siege.** 
Pusignan  had  more  science  and  energy.  But  Fusignan  sur- 
vived  Maimiont  little  more  than  a  fortnight  At  four  in  the 
morning  of  the  sixth  of  May,  the  garrison  made  another  sally, 
took  several  flags,  and  killed  many  of  the  besiegers.  Pusignan, 
fighting  gallantly,  was  shot  through  the  body.  The  wound  was 
one  which  a  skilful  surgeon  might  have  cured:  but  there  was  no 
such  surgeon  in  the  Irish  camp;  and  the  communication  with 
Dublin  was  slow  and  irregular.  The  poor  Frenchman  died, 
complaining  bitterly  of  the  barbarous  ignorance  and  negligence 
which  had  shortened  his  days.  A  medical  man ,  who  had  been 
sent  down  express  from  the  capital,  arrived  after  the  funeral. 
James,  in  consequence,  ^  it  should  seem,  of  this  disaster, 
established  a  daily  post  between  Dublin  Castle  and  Hamilton's 
head  quarters.  Even  by  this  conveyance  letters  did  not  travel 
very  expeditiously:  for  the  couriers  went  on  foot;  and,  from 

•  Walker;  Mackenzie;  ATanz,  ^"' l^'  1689.      There  is  a  tradition 

among  tlie  Proteatanta  of  Ulster  tliat  Maumont  fell  by  tlie  sword  of  Mur- 
ray: bat  on  this  point  the  report  made  by  the  French  ambassador  to  his 
master  is  decisive.  The  troth  is  that  there  are  almost  as  many  mythical 
stories  about  the  siege  of  Londonderry  as  abont  the  siege  of  Troy.  The 
legend  about  Murray  and  Maumont  dates  from  1689.  In  the  Royal  Voyage, 
which  was  acted  in  that  year,  the  combat  between  the  heroes  is  described 
in  these  sonorous  lines  — 

**They  met;  and  Monsieur  at  the  first  encounter 
Fell  dead,  blaspheming,  on  the  dusty  plain. 
And  dying,  bit  the  ground.** 

**  **81  c*est  eeluy  qui  est  sorti  de  France  le  dernier,  qui  s^appellolt 
Richard,  U  n*a  Jamais  veu  de  sibge,  ayant  toi^ours  servi  en  Bousillon.**  — 
LouTOls  to  Avanx,  June  /y.  1689, 
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CHAP,  fear  probably  of  theJBxmiskilleners,  took  a  circuitous  route 

•^^  •  from  military  post  to  military  post  * 

May  passed  away:  June  arrived;  and  still  Londonderry  held 
out  There  had  been  many  sallies  and  skirmishes  with  various 
success:  but,  on  the  whole,  the  advantage  had  been  with  the 
garrison.  Several  officers  of  note  had  been  carried  prisoners 
into  the  city;  and  two  French  banners,  torn  after  hard  fighting 
from  the  besiegers,  had  been  hung  as  trophies  in  the  chancel  of 
the  CathedraL  It  seemed  that  the  siege  must  be  turned  into  a 
blockade.  But  before  the  hope  of  reducing  the  town  by  main 
force  was  relinquished,  it  was  determined  to  make  a  great  effort 
The  point  selected  for  assault  was  an  outwork  called  Windmill 
Hill,  which  was  not  far  from  the  southern  gate.  Beligious  sti- 
mulants were  employed  to  animate  the  courage  of  the  forlorn 
hope.  Many  volunteers  bound  themselves  by  oath  to  make  their 
way  into  the  works  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt  Captain  Butler, 
son  of  the  Lord  Mountgarret,  undertook  to  lead  the  sworn  men 
to  the  attack.  On  the  walls  the  colonistswere  drawn  up  in  three 
ranks.  The  office  of  those  who  were  behind  was  to  load  the 
muskets  of  those  who  were  in  front  The  Irish  came  on  boldly 
and  with  a  fearful  uproar,  but  after  long  and  hard  fighting  were 
driven  back.  The  women  of  Londonderry  were  seen  amidst 
the  thickest  fire  serving  out  water  and  ammunition  to  their 
husbands  and  brotl.ers.  In  one  place ,  where  the  wall  was  only 
seven  feet  high,  Butler  and  some  of  his  sworn  men  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  top ;  but  they  were  all  killed  or  made  prisoners.  At 

*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  ATaaz  to  Loavois,  May  i\*  i^*  1G89;  Jamei 
to  Bftmiltoii,  T^^^r-',  in  the  library  of  the  Royal  Iristi  Academy.    LonTols 

J  HOC  9« 

wrote  to  Avaax  in  great  indignation.  **La  niaaTaise  eondaite  qne  Ton  a 
tenue  devant  Londondery  a  coasts  la  vie  2l  M.  de  Maumont  et  k  M.  de 
Pusignan.  11  ne  faot  paa  que  la  Mt^esttf  Britanniqae  croye  qu*en  fiUaant 
taer  dea  offlciera  generauz  comme  des  soldata,  on  paisie  ne  Tm  point 
laisaer  manqner.  Cea  sortes  de  gens  sont  rarei  en  tontpayi,  etdoiTeat 
tatre  menagez.** 
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length,  after  four  hundred  of  the  Irish  had  fallen,  their  chiefs   chap. 

III. 


ordered  a  retreat  to  be  sounded.*  ^^j, 

Nothing  was  left  but  to  try  the  effect  of  hunger.  It  was  The  8ieg« 
known  that  the  stock  of  food  in  the  city  was  but  slender.  Indeed  inlo^a 
it  was  thought  strange  that  the  supplies  should  have  held  out  so  ^'<><^^"<'^' 
long.  Every  precaution  was  now  taken  against  the  introduction 
of  provisions.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  the  city  by  land  were 
closely  guaided.  On  the  south  were  encamped,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Foyle,  the  horsemen  who  had  followed  Lord 
Galmoy  from  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  Their  chief  was  of  all 
the  Irish  captains  the  most  dreaded  and  the  most  abhorred  by 
the  Protestants.  For  he  had  disciplined  his  men  with  rare  skill 
and  care;  and  many  frightful  stories  were  told  of  his  barbarity 
and  perfidy.  Long  lines  of  tents,  occupied  by  the  infantry  of 
Butler  and  0*Neil,  of  Lord  Slane  and  Lord  Gormanstown,  by 
Nugent's  Westmeath  men,  by  Eustace's  Kildare  men,  and  by 
Cavanagh*s  Kerry  men,  extended  northward  till  they  again  ap- 
proached the  water  side  **  The  river  was  fringed  with  forts  and 
batteries  which  no  vessel  could  pass  without  great  periL  After 
some  time  it  was  determined  to  make  the  security  still  more 
complete  by  throwing  a  barricade  across  the  stream,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  below  the  city.  Several  boats  full  of  stones  were 
sunk.  A  row  of  stakes  was  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Large  pieces  of  fir  wood,  strongly  bound  together,  formed  a 
boom  which  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  and 
which  was  firmly  fastened  to  both  shores,  by  cables  a  foot 


*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Avaux,  June  ^f.  1689. 

**  As  to  the  discipline  of  GaImoy*8  Horse,  see  the  letter  of  Avanz  to 
LoQTOis,  dated  Sept.  i%»  Horrible  stories  of  the  cruelty,  both  of  the  colonel 
and  of  his  men,  are  told  in  the  Short  View,  by  a  Clergyman,  printed  in 
1689,  and  In  several  other  pamphlets  of  that  year.  For  the  diatribntion  of 
the  Irish  forces,  see  the  contemporary  maps  of  tho  siege.  A  catalogae  of 
the  regiments,  meant,  I  suppose,  to  rival  the  catalogue  in  the  Second  Book 
of  the  Iliad,  will  be  found  in  the  Londeriad* 
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CHAP,  thick.*    A  huge  stone,  to  which  the  cable  on  the  left  bank  was 
^'''  -  attached,  was  removed  many  years  later,  for  the  purpose  of 
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being  polished  and  shaped  into  a  colimm.  But  the  intention 
was  abandoned ,  and  the  rugged  mass  still  lies ,  not  many  yards 
from  its  original  site ,  amidst  the  shades  which  surround  a  plea- 
sant coimtry  house  named  Boom  HalL  Hard  by  is  the  well  frcm 
which  the  besiegers  drank.  A  little  further  off  is  the  burial 
ground  where  they  laid  their  slain,  and  where  even  in  our  own 
time  the  spade  of  the  gardener  has  struck  upon  many  sculls  and 
thighbones  at  a  short  distance  beneath  the  turf  and  flowers. 
Nafai  While  these  things  were  passing  in  the  North,  James  was 

^n'fianiry  holding  his  court  at  Dublin.  On  his  return  thither  from  Lon- 
^^'  donderry  he  received  intelligence  that  the  French  fleet,  com- 
manded by  the  Count  of  Chateau  Kenaud,  had  anchored  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  had  put  on  shore  a  large  quantity  of  military 
stores  and  a  supply  of  money.  Herbert,  who  had  just  been 
sent  to  those  seas  with  an  English  squadron  for  the  purpose  of 
intercepting  the  communications  between  Britanny  and  Ireland, 
learned  where  the  enemy  lay,  and  sailed  into  the  bay  with  the 
intention  of  giving  battle.  But  the  wind  was  \mfavourable  to 
him:  his  force  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  which  was  opposed  to 
him;  and  after  some  firing,  which  caused  no  serious  loss  to 
either  side,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  stand  out  to  sea,  while  the 
French  retired  into  the  recesses  of  the  harbour.  He  steered  for 
Scilly,  where  he  expected  to  find  reinforcements;  and  Chateau 
Renaud,  content  with  the  credit  which  he  had  acquired,  and 
afiraid  of  losing  it  if  he  staid,  hastened  back  to  Brest,  though 
earnestly  intreated  by  James  to  come  round  to  Dublin. 

Both  sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  Commons  at  West- 
minster absurdly  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Herbert  James, 
not  less  absurdly,  ordered  bonfiies  to  be  lighted,  and  a  Te 

*  Life  of  Admiral  Sir  John  Leake,  by  Stephen  M.  Leake*  Clarencieax 
King  at  Arma ,  1760.    Of  thla  book  only  fifty  copies  were  printed. 
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Deum  to  be  sung.  But  these  marks  of  joy  by  no  means  satisfied   chap. 
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Avaux,  whose  national  vanity  was  too  strong  eyeii  for  his  cha- 
racteristic prudence  and  politeness.  He  complained  that  James 
was  so  unjust  and  ungrateful  as  to  attribute  the  result  of  the 
late  action  to  the  reluctance  with  which  the  English  seamen 
fought  against  their  rightful  King  and  their  old  commander, 
and  that  his  Majesty  did  not  seem  to  be  well  pleased  by  being 
told  that  they  were  flying  over  the  ocean  pursued  by  the 
triumphant  French.  Dover,  too,  was  a  bad  Frenchman.  He 
seemed  to  take  no  pleasure  in  the  defeat  of  his  countrymen ,  and 
had  been  heard  to  say  that  the  affair  in  Bantiy  Bay  did  not 
deserve  to  be  called  a  battle.* 

On  the  day  after  the  Te  Deum  had  been  sung  at  Dublin  for  a  pariia« 
this  indecisive  skirmish,  the  Parliament  convoked  by  James  ^mmon- 
assembled.    The  number  of  temporal  peers  of  Ireland,  when  J^„J*/,^j,, 
he  arrived  in  that  kingdom,  was  about  a  hundred.    Of  these  •'^'**'""* 
only  fourteen  obeyed  his  summons.    Of  the  fourteen,  ten  were 
Koman  Catholics.    By  the  reversing  of  old  attainders,  and  by 
new  creations,  seventeen  more  Lords,  all  Koman  Catholics, 
were  introduced  into  the  Upper  House.  The  Protestant  Bishops 
of  Meath ,  Ossory ,  Cork ,  and  Limerick ,  whether  from  a  sincere 
conviction  that  they  could  not  lawfully  withhold  their  obedience 
even  from  a  tyrant,  or  from  a  vain  hope  that  the  heart  even  of  a 
tyrant  might  be  softened  by  their  patience,  made  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  midst  of  their  mortal  enemies. 

The  House  of  Commons  consisted  almost  exclusively  of 
Irishmen  and  Papists.  With  the  writs  the  retiuning  officers 
had  received  from  Tyrconnel  letters  naming  the  persons  whom 
he  wished  to  see  elected.    The  largest  constituent  bodies  in"the 

*  ATaox,  May  ^.  j-^^-g-   l^Bd;   London  Gazette,   May  9.;   Life  of 

Jamea ,' li.  870. ;  Bnrchett's  Naval  Transactiona;  Commons' Jonrnals ,  May 
18.  91.  From  the  Memoira  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette  it  appeara  that  this 
paltry  affair  waa  correctly  appreciated  at  VerBailles. 
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CHAP,  kingdom  were  at  this  time  very  smalL  For  scarcely  any  but 
""■"a  Roman  Catholics  dared  to  show  their  faces;  and  the  Eoman 
Catholic  freeholders  were  then  very  few,  not  more,  it  is  sdd, 
in  some  counties,  than  ten  or  twelve.  Even  in  cities  so  con- 
siderable as  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Galway,  the  number  of  per- 
sons who,  imder  the  new  Charters,  were  entitled  to  vote  did 
not  exceed  twenty  four.  About  two  hundred  and  .fifty  members 
took  their  seats.  Of  these  only  six  were  Protestants.*  The 
list  of  the  names  sufficiently  indicates  the  religious  and  political 
temper  of  the  assembly.  Alone  among  the  Irish  parliaments  of 
that  age,  this  parliament  was  filled  with  Dermots  and  Geo* 
hagans,  O'Neils  and  O'Donovans,  Macmahons,  Macnamaras, 
and  Macgillicuddies.  The  lead  was  taken  by  a  few  men  whose 
abilities  had  been  improved  by  the  study  of  the  law,  or  by 
experience  acquired  in  foreign  coimtries.  The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral, Sir  Kichard  Nagle,  who  represented  the  county  of  Cork, 
was  allowed,  even  by  Protestants,  to  be  an  acute  and  learned 
jurist  Francis  Plowden,  the  Commissioner  of  Kevenue,  who 
sate  for  Bannow,  and  acted  as  chiefminister  of  finance,  was  an 
Englishman,  and,  as  he  had  been  a  principal  agent  of  the 
Order  of  Jesuits  in  money  matters,  must  be  supposed  to  have 
been  an  excellent  man  -of  business.  **  Colonel  Henry  Luttrell, 
member  for  the  coimty  of  Carlow,  had  served  long  in  France, 
and  had  brought  back  to  his  native  Ireland  a  sharpened  in- 
tellect and  polished  manners,  a  flattering  tongue,  some  skill 
in  war,  and  much  more  skill  in  intrigue.  His  elder  brother, 
Colonel  Simon  Luttrell,  who  was  member  for  the  county  of 
Dublin,  and  military  governor  of  the  capital,  had  also  resided 
in  France,  and,  though  inferior  to  Henry  in  parts  and  activity, 
made  a  highly  distinguished  figure  among  the  adherents  of 

*  Kinff,  iii.  13.;  Memoirs  of  Ireland  from  the  Restoration,  2716.    Lists 
of  both  Hoases  will  be  found  in  King's  Appendix. 

**  I  foand  proof  of  Plowden*s  connection  witti  the  Jesuits  in  a  Treasury 
Letterboolc,  Jane  12.  1689. 
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James.  The  other  member  for  the  county  of  Dublin  was  chap. 
Colonel  Patrick  Sarsfield.  This  gallant  officer  was  regarded  by  ■  "^' 
the  natives  as  one  of  themselves:  for  his  ancestors  on  the 
paternal  side,  though  originally  English,  were  among  those 
early  colonists  who  were  proverbially  said  to  have  become  more 
Irish  than  Irishmen.  His  mother  was  of  noble  Celtic  blood; 
and  he  was  firmly  attached  to  the  old  religion.  He  had  in- 
herited an  estate  of  about  two  thousand  a  year,  and  was  there- 
fore one  of  the  wealthiest  Roman  Catholics  in  the  kingdom.  % 
His  knowledge  of  courts  and  camps  was  such  as  few  of  his 
countrymen  possessed.  He  had  long  borne  a  commission  in  the 
English  Life  Guards,  had  lived  much  about  Whitehall,  and 
had  fought  bravely  under  Monmouth  on  the  Continent,  and 
against  Monmouth  at  Sedgemoor.  He  had,  Avaox  wrote, 
more  personal  influence  than  any  man  in  Ireland,  and  was 
indeed  a  gentleman  of  eminent  merit,  brave,  upright,  honour- 
able, careful  of  his  men  in  quarters,  and  certain  to  be  always 
found  at  their  head  in  the  day  of  battle.  His  intrepidity,  his 
frankness,  his  boundless  good  nature,  his  stature,  which  far 
exceeded  that  of  ordinary  men,  and  the  strength  whicji  he 
exerted  in  personal  conflict,  gained  for  him  the  affectionate 
admiration  of  the  populace.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Englishry 
generally  respected  him  as  a  valiant,  skilful,  and  generous 
enemy,  and  that,  even  in  the  most  ribald  farces  which  were 
performed  by  moimtebanks  in  Smithfield,  he  was  always  ex- 
cepted firom  the  disgraceful  imputations  which  it  was  then  the 
fashion  to  throw  on  the  Irish  nation.* 

*  **  Sarsfleld  ,**  Atoux  wrote  to  Louvois,  Oct.  i\*  1689,  **n*e8t  pas  an 
homme  de  U  naiuanee  de  mylord  Galloway**  (Oalmoy,  I  suppose)  **ny  de 
Makarty:  mais  o^est  an  gontilhommo  distingatf  parsonm^rite,  qoiaplus 
de  credit  dans  ce  royaame  qa*aacun  bomme  que  Je  connoisse.  II  a  d«  la 
▼alear,  mais  surtoot  de  Thonneur  et  de  la  probitd  2i  toute  ^preave  ... 
homme  qui  sera  toi^onrs  2i  la  tSte  de  ae»  troupes,  et  qui  en  anra  grand 
goln.**    Leilie,  in  his  Answer  to  King,  says  that  the  Iriih  Protestanu  did 
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CHAP,  But  men  like  these  were  rare  in  the  House  of  Commons 
IdiT""  which  had  met  at  Dublin.  It  is  no  reproach  to  the  Irbh  nation, 
a  naUon  which  has  since  furnished  its  full  proportion  of 
eloquent  and  accomplished  senators,  to  say  that,  of  all  the 
parUaments  which  have  met  in  the  British  islands,  Barebone's 
parliament  not  excepted,  the  assembly  convoked  by  James  was 
the  most  deficient  in  all  the  qualities  which  a  legislature  should 
possess.  The  stem  domination  of  a  hostile  caste  had  blighted 
^e  faculties  of  the  Irish  gentleman.  If  he  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  have  lands,  he  had  generally  passed  his  life  on  them, 
shooting,  fishing,  carousing,  and  making  love  among  his 
vassals.  If  his  estate  had  been  confiscated,  he  had  wandered 
about  from  bawn  to  bawn  and  from  cabin  to  cabin,  levying 
small  contributions,  and  living  at  the  expense  of  other  men. 
He  had  never  sate  in  the  House  of  Commons:  he  had  never 
even  taken  an  active  part  at  an  election:  he  had  never  been  a 
magistrate:  scarcely  ever  had  he  been  on  a  grand  jury.  He 
had  therefore  absolutely  no  experience  of  public  affairs.  The 
English  squire  of  that  age,  though  assuredly  not  a  very  pro- 
found or  enlightened  politician,  was  a  statesman  and  a  philo- 
sopher when  compared  with  the  Koman  Catholic  squire  of 
Munster  or  Connaught. 

The  Parliaments  of  Ireland  had  then  no  fixed  place  of  assem- 
bling. Indeed  they  met  so  seldom  and  broke  up  so  speedily 
that  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  build  and  fUmish 
a  palace  for  their  special  use.  It  was  not  till  the  Hanoverian 
dynasty  had  been  long  on  the  throne,  that  a  senate  house 
which  sustains  a  comparison  with  the  finest  compositions  of 
Inigo  Jones  arose  in  College  Green.  On  the  spot  where  the 
portico  and  dome  of  the  Four  Courts  now  overlook  the  Liffey, 
stood,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  ancient  building  which 

jnstlee  to  Sarsfield's  integrity  and  honoar.    Indeed  justice  is  done  to  Sars- 
field  even  in  snch  scarriloua  pieces  as  the  Boyal  Flight. 
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had  once  been  a  convent  of  Dominican  0iars ,  but  had  Bince  the  chap. 
Reformation  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  legal  profes-- 
sion,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  King^s  Inns.  There  accommo- 
dation had  been  provided  for  the  parliament  On  the  seventh 
of  May,  James,  dressed  in  royal  robes  and  wearing  a  crown, 
took  his  seat  on  the  throne  in  the  House  of  Lords ,  and  ordered 
the  Commons  to  be  smnmoned  to  the  bar.  * 

He  then  expressed  his  gratitude  to  the  natives  of  Ireland  for 
having  adhered  to  his  cause  when  the  people  of  his  other  king- 
'doms  had  deserted  him.  His  resolution  to  abolish  all  religious 
disabilities  in  all  his  dominions  he  declared  to  be  unalterable. 
He  invited  the  houses  to  take  the  Act  of  Settlement  into  con- 
sideration, and  to  redress  the  injuries  of  which  the  old  proprie- 
tors of  the  soil  had  reason  to  complain.  He  concluded  by 
acknowledging  in  warm  terms  hi9  obligations  to  the  King  of 
France.** 

When  the  royal  speech  had  been  pronounced,  the  Chan- 
cellor directed  the  Commons  to  repair  to  their  chamber  and  to 
elect  a  Speaker.  They  chose  the  Attorney  General  Nagle;  and 
the  choice  was  approved  by  the  King.*** 

The  Commons  next  passed  resolutions  expressing  warm 
gratitude  both  to  James  and  to  Lewis.  Indeed  it  was  proposed 
to  send  a  deputation  with  an  address  to  Avaux;  but  the  speaker 
pointed  out  the  gross  impropriety  of  such  a  step;  and,  on  this 
occasion,  his  interference  was  successful.!  It  was  seldom 
however  that  the  House  was  disposed  to  listen  to  reason.  The 
debates  were  all  rant  and  tumult  Judge  Daly,  a  Roman 
Catholic,  but  an  honest  and  able  man,  could  not  refndn  from 

*  Joarnal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland,  1689.  The  reader  mnst  not 
imagine  that  this  Journal  has  an  official  character.  It  is  merely  a  compiU- 
tion  made  by  a  Protestant  pamphleteer  and  printed  in  London. 

**  Life  of  James,  ii.  855. 
••«  Jonmal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 

*  ^   June  5. 
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CHAP,  lamenting  the  indecency  and  folly  with  which  the  members  of 
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his  Church  carried  on  the  wt)rk  of  legislation.  Those  gentlemen, 
he  said y  were  not  a  Parliament:  they  were  a  mere  rabble:  they 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  the  mob  of  fishermen  and  market 
gardeners,  who,  at  Naples,  yelled  and  threw  up  their  caps  in 
honour  of  Massaniello.  It  was  painM  to  hear  member  after 
member  talking  wild  nonsense  about  his  own  losses,  and 
clamouring  for  an  estate,  when  the  liyes  of  all  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  common  country  were  in  periL  These  words 
were  spoken  in  private;  but  some  talebearer  repeated  them  to 
the  Commons.  A  yiolent  storm  broke  forth.  Daly  was  ordered 
to  attend  at  the  bar;  and  there  was  little  doubt  that  he  would 
be  severely  dealt  with.  But,  just  when  he  was  at  the  door,  one 
of  the  members  rushed  in,  shouting,  ^^Good  news;  London- 
derry u  taken.**  The  whole  House  rose.  All  the  hats  were 
flung  into  the  air.  Three  loud  huzzas  were  raised.  Every  heart 
was  softened  by  the  happy  tidings.  Nobody  would  hear  of 
punishment  at  such  a  moment  The  order  for  Daly's  attendance 
was  discharged  amidst  cries  of  "No  submission;  no  submission; 
we  pardon  him."  In  a  few  hours  it  was  known  that  London- 
derry held  out  as  obstinately  as  ever.  This  transaction,  in 
itself  unimportant,  deserves  to  be  recorded,  as  showing  how 
destitute  that  House  of  Commons  was  of  the  qualities  which 
ought  to  be  found  in  the  great  coimcil  of  a  kingdom.  And  this 
assembly,  without  experience,  without  gravity,  and  without 
temper,  was  now  to  legiskte  on  questions  which  would  have 
tasked  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  the  greatest  statesmen.* 
A  toierf*       One  Act  James  induced  them  to  pass  which  would  have 

tiO0  Act  *^ 

pused.    been  most  honourable  to  him  and  to  them,  if  there  were  not 
abundant  proofs  that  it  was  meant  to  be  a  dead  letter.    It  was 

*  A  True  Aeeonnt  of  the  Present  State  of  Ireland,  by  a  Person  that 
with  Great  Difficaltjr  left  Dablin,  16S9;  Letter  from  Dublin,  dated  Jan«  IS. 
1689;  Joamal  of  the  Parliament  in  Ireland. 
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an  Act  purporting  to  grant  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all   chap. 
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Christian  sects.  On  this  occasion  a  proclamation  was  put  forth 
announcing  in  boastful  language  to  the  English  people  that 
their  rightful  Sling  had  now  signally  refuted  those  slanderers 
who  had  accused  him  of  affecting  zeal  for  religious  liberty 
merely  in  order  to  serve  a  turn.  If  he  were  at  heart  inclined 
to  persecution,  would  he  not  have  persecuted  the  Irish  Pro- 
testants? He  did  not  want  power.  He  did  notwant  proTOcation, 
Yet  at  Dublin,  where  the  members  of  his  Church  were  the 
majority,  as  at  Westminster,  where  tbey  were  a  minority,  he 
had  firmly  adhered  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  his  much 
maligned  Declaration  of  Indulgence.*  Unfortunately  for  him, 
the  same  wind  which  carried  his  fair  professions  to  England 
carried  thither  also  evidence  that  his  professions  were  in- 
sincere. A  single  law,  worthy  of  Turgot  or  of  Franklin,  seemed 
ludicrously  out  of  place  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  of  laws  which 
would  have  disgraced  Gardiner  or  Alva. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  the  vast  work  of  spoliation  and  Aets 
slaughter  on  which  the  legislators  of  Dublin  were  bent,  was  an  the  eon- 
Act  annulling  the  authority  which  the  English  Parliament,  both  ortbr'* 
as  the  supreme  legislature  and  as  the  supreme  Court  of  Appeal,  of?ro^^ 
had  hitherto  exercised  over  Ireland.**    This  Act  was  rapidly  '•'**"'^ 
passed;  and  then  followed,  in  quick  succession,  confiscations 
and  proscriptions  on  a  gigantic  scale.    The  personal  estates 
of  absentees  above  the  age  of  seventeen  years  were  transferred 
to  the  King.    When  lay  property  was  thus  invaded,  it  was 
not  likely  that  the  endowments  which  had  been,  in  contra- 

• 

•  Life  of  Jamei,  U.  861,  863,  868.  In  the  Life  it  is  aafd  that  the 
proelamation  vaa  pat  forth  withont  the  privity  of  James,  bat  that  he 
snbseqaently  approved  of  it*  Bee  WeIwood*s  Answer  to  the  Declaration* 
1688. 

**  Light  to  the  Blind;  An  Act  declaring  that  the  Parliament  of  England 
cannot  bind  Ireland  against  Writs  of  Error  and  Appeals,  printed  in  Lon- 
don, 1690. 
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CRAP,  vention  of  every  sound  principle,  lavished  on  the  Church  of  the 
^"*  minority  would  be  spared.  To  reduce  those  endowments, 
without  prejudice  to  existing  interests,  would  have  been  a 
reform  worthy  of  a  good  prince  and  of  a  good  parliament.  But 
no  such  reform  wotdd  satisfy  the  vindictive  bigots  who  sate  at 
the  £ang*s  Inns.  By  one  sweeping  Act,  the  greater  part  of  the 
tithe  was  transferred  from  the  Protestant  to  the  Koman  Catholic 
clergy;  and  the  existing  incumbents  were  left,  without  one 
farthing  of  compensation,  to  die  of  hunger.*  A  Bill  repealing 
the  Act  of  Settlement  and  transferring  many  thousands  of 
square  miles  from  Saxon  to  Celtic  landlords  was  brought  in  and 
carried  by  acclamation.** 

Of  legislation  such  as  this  it  is  impossible  to  speak  too 
severely:  but  for  the  legislators  there  are  excuses  which  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  historian  to  notice.  They  acted  unmercifully, 
unjustly,  unwisely.  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  mercy, 
justice,  or  wisdom  from  a  class  of  men  first  abased  by  many 
years  of  oppression,  and  then  maddened  by  the  joy  of  a  sudden 
deliverance,  and  armed  With  irresistible  power.  The  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Irish  nation  were,  with  few  exceptions,  rude 
and  ignorant  They  had  lived  in  a  state  of  constant  irritation. 
With  aristocratical  sentiments  they  had  been  in  a  servile 
position.  With  the  highest  pride  of  blood,  they  had  been  ex- 
posed to  daily  affronts,  such  as  might  well  have  roused  the 
choler  of  the  humblest  plebeian.  Li  sight  of  the  fields  and 
castles  which  they  regarded  as  their  own,  they  had  been  glad 
to  be  invited  by  a  peasant  to  partake  of  his  whey  and  his  pota- 
toes. Those  violent  emotions  of  hatred  and  cupidity  which  the 
situation  of  the  native  gentleman  could  scarcely  fail  to  call  forth 

*  An  Act  concerning  Appropriate  Tythes  and  other  Datiea  payable  to 
Ecclesiastical  Dignitaries.    London » 1690. 

**  An  Act  for  repealing  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation,  And 
all  Grants,  Patents,  and  Certificates  pursuant  to  them  or  any  of  them.  Los* 
don,  1090, 
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appeared  to  bim  under  the  specious  guise  of  patriotism  and  cbap. 
piety.  For  his  enemies  were  the  enemies  of  his  nation ;  and  the  ■  ^^  ■ 
same  tyranny  which  had  robbed  him  of  his  patrimony  had 
robbed  his  Church  of  vast  wealth  bestowed  on  her  by  the  de- 
votion of  an  earlier  age.  How  was  power  likely  to  be  used  by 
an  uneducated  and  inexperienced  man,  agitated  by  strong  de- 
sires and  resentments  which  he  mistook  for  sacred  duties?  And, 
when  two  or  three  hundred  such  men  were  brought  together  in 
one  assembly,  what  was  to  be  expected  but  that  the  passions, 
which  each  had  long  nursed  in  silence  would  be  at  once  matured 
into  fearful  vigour  by  the  influence  of  sympathy? 

Between  James  and  his  parliament  there  was  little  in  com- 
mon, except  hatred  of  the  Protestant  religion.  He  was  an 
Englishman.  Superstition  had  not  utterly  extinguished  all 
national  feeling  in  his  mind ;  and  he  could  not  but  be  displeased 
by  the  malevolence  with  which  his  Celtic  supporters  regarded 
the  race  from  which  he  sprang.  The  range  of  his  intellectual 
vision  was  small.  Yet  it  was  impossible  that,  having  reigned  in 
England,  and  looking  constantly  forward  to  the  day  when  he 
should  reign  in  England  once  more ,  he  should  not  take  a  wider 
view  of  politics  than  was  taken  by  men  who  had  no  objects  out 
of  Ireland.  The  few  Irish  Protestants  who  still  adhered  to  him, 
and  the  British  nobles,  both  Protestant  and  Koman  Catholic, 
who  had  followed  him  into  exile,  implored  him  to  restrain  the 
violence  of  the  rapacious  and  vindictive  senate  which  he  had 
convoked.  They  with  peculiar  earnestness  implored  him  not^ 
to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  On  what 
security,  they  asked,  could  any  man  invest  his  money  or  give  a 
portion  to  his  children,  if  he  could  not  rely  on  positive  laws  and 
on  the  uninterrupted  possession  of  many  years?  The  military 
adventurers  among  whom  Cromwell  portioned  out  the  soil 
might  perhaps  be  regarded  as  wrongdoers.  But  how  large  a 
part  of  their  estates  had  passed,  by  fair  purchase,  into  othej^ 
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CHAP,  hands!    How  much  money  had  proprietors  borrowed  onmort- 
^"'    gftge,  on  statute  merchant,  on  statute  staple  1    How  many 
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capitalists  had,  trusting  to  legislative  acts  and  to  royal  pro- 
mises, come  over  from  England,  and  bought  land  in  Ulster  and 
Leinster,  without  the  least  misgiving  as  to  the  title !    "VMiat  a 
sum  had  those  capitalists  expended,   during  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  in  building,  draining,  inclosing,  planting!  The  terms 
of  the  compromise  which  Charles  the  Second  had  sanctioned 
might  not  be  in  all  respects  just.    But  was  one  injustice  to  be 
redressed  by  committing  another  injustice  more  monstrous 
still?    And  what  effect  was'  likely  to  be  produced  in  England  by 
the  cry  of  thousands  of  innocent  English  families  whom  an 
English  king  had  doomed  to  ruin?    The  complaints' of  such  a 
body  of  sufferers  might  delay,  might  prevent,  the  Restoration 
to  which  all  loyal  subjects  were  eagerly  looking  forward;  and, 
even  if  his  Majesty  should,  in  spite  of  those  complunts,  be 
happily  restored,  he  would  to  the  end  of  his  life  feel  the  per- 
nicious effects  of  the  injustice  which  evil  advisers  were  now 
urging  him  to  commit.    He  would  find  that,  in  trying  to  quiet 
one  set  of  malecontents,  he  had  created  another.    As  surely  as 
he  yielded  to  the  clamour  raised  at  Dublin  for  a  repeal  of  the 
Act  of  Settlement,  he  would,  from  the  day  on  which  he  re- 
turned to  Westminster,  be  assailed  by  as  loud  and  pertinacious 
a  clamour  for  a  repeal  of  that  repeaL    He  could  not  but  be 
aware  that  no  English  Parliament,  however  loyal,  would  per- 
mit such  laws  as  were  now  passing  through  the  Irish  Parliament 
to  stand.    Had  he  made  up  his  mind  to  take  the  part  of  Ireland 
against  the  universal  sense  of  England?    If  so,  to  what  could 
he  look  forward  but  another  banishment  and  another  deposi- 
tion?   Or  would  he,  when  he  had  recovered  the  greater  king- 
dom,  revoke  the  boons  by  which,  in  his  distress,  he  had  pur- 
chased the  help  of  the  smaller?    It  might  seem  an  insult  to  him 
•Ten  to  suggest  that  he  could  harbour  the  thought  of  such  ua- 
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princely,  of  such  unmanly,  perfidy.  Yet  what  other  course  chaf» 
would  be  left  to  him?  And  was  it  not  better  for  him  to  refuse  •  g"*  ■ 
unreasonable  concessions  now  than  to  retract  those  concessions 
hereafter  in  a  manner  which  must  bring  on  him  reproaches  in< 
supportable  to  a  noble  mind?  His  situation  was  doubtless  em- 
barrassing. Yet  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  it  would  be 
fOimd  that  the  path  of  justice  was  the  path  of  wisdom.* 

Though  James  had,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  ses- 
sion, declared  against  the  Act  of  Settlement,  he  felt  that  these 
arguments  were  unanswerable.  He  held  several  conferences 
with  the  leading  menlbers  of  the  House  of  Conunons,  and 
earnestly  recommended  moderation.  But  his  exhortations  ir- 
ritated the  passions  which  he  wished  to  allay.  Many  of  the 
native  gentry  held  high  and  violent  language.  It  was  impudent, 
they  said,  to  talk  about  the  rights  of  purchasers.  How  could 
right  spring  out  of  wrong?  People  who  chose  to  buy  property 
acquired  by  injustice  must  take  the  consequences  of  their  folly 
and  cupidity.  It  was  clear  that  the  Lower  House  was  altogether 
impracticable.  James  had,  four  years  before,  refused  to  make 
the  smallest  concession  to  the  most  obsequious  parliament  that 
has  ever  sat  in  England;  and  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  obstinacy,  which  he  had  never  wanted  when  it  was  a  vice, 
would  not  have  failed  him  now  when  it  would  have  been  a  virtue. 
During  a  short  time  he  seemed  determined  to  act  justly.  He 
even  talked  of  dissolving  the  parliament.  The  chiefs  of  the  old 
Celtic  families,  on  the  other  hand,  s^d  publicly  that,  if  he  did 
not  g^Ve  them  back  their  inheritance,  they  would  not  fight  for 
his.  His  very  soldiers  railed  on  him  in  the  streets  of  Dublin. 
At  length  he  determined  to  go  down  himself  to  the  House  of 
Peers,  not  in  hisrobes  and  crown,  but  in  the  garb  in  which  he 

*  See  the  paper  delivered  to  James  by  Chief  Jastice  Keating,  and  the 
apeeeh  of  the  Bishop  of  Meath.  Both  are  in  Kiaf*s  Appendix*  Life  of 
Jamei,  li.  867—86). 
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cnAP,  had  been  used  to  attend  debates  at  Westminster,  and  personaDy 
'    to  solicit  the  Lords  to  put  some  check  on  the  violence  of  the 
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Commons.  But  just  as  he  was  getting  into  his  coach  for  this 
purpose  he  was  stopped  by  Avaux.  Avaux  was  as  zealous  as 
any  Irishman  for  the  bills  which  the  Commons  were  urging  for- 
ward* It  was  enough  for  him  that  those  bills  seemed  likely  to 
make  the  enmity  between  England  and  Ireland  irreconcileable. 
His  remonstrances  induced  James  to  abstain  from  openly  op- 
posing the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  Still  the  unfortu- 
nate prince  continued  to  cherish  some  faint  hope  that  the  law 
for  which  the  Commons  were  so  zealeus  would  be  rejected,  or  at 
least  modified,  by  the  Peers.  Lord  Granard,  one  of  the  few 
Protestant  noblemen  who  sate  in  that  parliament ,  exerted  him^ 
.  self  strenuously  on  the  side  of  public  faith  and  sound  policy. 
The  King  flent  him  a  message  of  thanks.  '*  We  Protestants," 
said  Granard  to  Powis  who  brought  the  message,  '^are  few  in 
number.  We  can  do  little.  His  Majesty  should  try  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Roman  Catholics."  '* His  Majesty,"  answered 
Powis  with  an  oath,  'Mares  not  say  what  he  thinks."  A  few 
days  later  James  met  Granard  riding  towards  the  parliament 
house.  "Where  are  you  going,  my  Lord?"  said  the  King. 
"To  enter  my  protest,  Sir,"  answered  Granard,  "against  the 
repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement."  "You  are  right,"  said  the 
King:  "but  I  am  fallen  into  the  hands  of  people  who  will  ram 
that  and  much  more  down  my  throat."* 

James  yielded  to  the  will  of  the  Commons;  but  the  un< 
favourable  impression  which  his  short  and  feeble  resistance  had 
made  upon  them  was  not  to  be  removed  by  his  submission. 
They  regarded  him  with  profoimd  distrust;  they  considered 
him  as  at  heart  an  Englishman;  and  not  a  day  pasged  without 
some  indication  of  this  feeling.    They  were  in  no  haste  to  grant 

*  I*e«l1«*t  Answer  to  Kiofp;  Atabx,  ,  -  -r-^  1689;  Life  of  J«ine«,  11.886. 
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him  a  supply.  One  party  among  them  planned  an  address  crap. 
urging  him  to  dismiss  Melfort  as  an  enemy  of  their  nation.  ^^^^^  ■ 
Another  party  drew  up  a  bill  for  deposing  all  thf  Protestant 
Bishops,  even  the  four  who  were  then  actually  sitting  in  Par- 
liament. It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  Avaux  and  Tyrcon- 
nel,  whose  influence  in  the  Lower  House  far  exceeded  the 
King's,  could  restrain  the  leal  of  the  majority.* 

It  is  remarkable  that,  while  the  King  was  losing  the  con-  issue  or 
fidence  and  good  will  of  the  Irish  Commons  by  faintly  defending  oioney. 
against  them,  in  one  quarter,  the  institution  of  property,  he 
was  himself,  in  another  quarter,,  attacking  that  institution 
with  a  violence,  if  possible,  more  reckless  than  theirs.  He 
soon  found  that  no  money  came  into  his  Exchequer.  The  cause 
was  sufficiently  obvious.  Trade  was  at  an  end.  Floating  ca- 
pital had  been  withdrawn  in  great  masses  from  the  island.  Of 
the  fixed  capital  much  had  been  destroyed,  and  the  rest  was 
lying  idle.  Thousands  of  those  Protestants  who  were  the  most 
industrious  and  intelligent  part  of  the  population  had  emigrated 
to  England.  Thousands  had  taken  refuge  in  the  places  which 
still  held  out  for  William  and  Mary.  Of  the  Koman  Catholic 
peasantry  who  were  in  the  vigour  of  life  the  majority  had  en- 
listed in  the  army  or  had  joined  gangs  of  plunderers.  The 
poverty  of  the  treasury  was  the  necessary  effect  of  the  poverty 
of  the  country:  public  prosperity  could  be  restored  only  by  the 
restoration  of  private  prosperity;  and  private  prosperity  could 
be  restored  only  by  years  of  peace  and  security.  James  was  ab- 
surd enough  to  imagine  that  there  was  a  more  speedy  and  effica- 
cious remedy.  He  could,  he  conceived,  at  once  extricate  him- 
self from  his  financial  difficulties  by  the  simple  process  of  calling 
a  farthing  a  shilling.    The  right  of  coining  was  undoubtedly  a 

•  Avaux,  ^^L^'  i«89,    and  ^°7  ^*'    The  anthor  of  Light  to  the 
JttB*  7.  '  July  1. 

Blind  itrongly  condemns  the  indalgence  shown  to  the  Protestant  Bishops 

who  adhered  to  James, 
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CHAP,   flower  of  the  prerogative ;  and ,  in  his  view ,  the  right  of  coining 
included  the  right  of  debasing  the  coin.    Pots,  pans,  knockers 
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of  doors  f  nieces  of  ordnance  which  had  long  been  past  use, 
were  carrieu  to  the  mint.  In  a  short  time  limips  of  base  metal, 
nominally  worth  near  a  million  sterling,  intrinsically  worth 
about  a  sixtieth  part  of  that  sum,  were  in  circulation.  A  royal 
edict  declared  these  pieces  to  be  legal  tender  in  all  cases  what- 
ever. A  mortgage  for  a  thousand  pounds  was  cleared  off  by  a 
bag  of  counters  made  out  of  old  ketties.  The  creditors  who 
complained  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  told  by  Fitton  to 
take  their  money  and  be  gone.  But  of  all  classes  the  tradesmen 
of  Dublin,  who  were  generally  Protestants,  were  the  greatest 
losers.  At  first,  of  course,  they  raised  their  demands:  but  the 
magistrates  of  the  city  took  on  themselves  to  meet  this  here- 
tical machination  by  putting  forth  a  tariff  regulating  prices. 
Any  man  who  belonged  to  the  caste  now  dominant  might  walk 
into  a  shop ,  lay  on  the  counter  a  bit  of  brass  worth  threepence, 
and  carry  off  goods  to  the  value  of  half  a  guinea.  Legal  redress 
was  out  of  the  question.  Indeed  the  sufferers  thought  them- 
selves happy  if,  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  stock  in  trade,  they 
could  redeem  their  limbs  and  their  lives.  There  was  not  a 
baker's  shop  in  the  city  roimd  which  twenty  or  thirty  soldiers 
were  not  constantiy  prowling.  Some  persons  who  refused  the 
base  money  were  arrested  by  troopers  and  carried  before  the 
Provost  Marshal,  who  cursed  them,  swore  at  them,  locked 
them  up  in  dark  cells,  and,  by  threatening  to  hang  them  at 
their  own  doors,  soon  overcame  their  resistance.  Of  all  the 
plagues  of  that  time  none  made  a  deeper  or  a  more  lasting  im- 
pression on  the  minds  of  the  Protestants  of  Dublin  than  the 
plague  of  the  brass  money.*    To  the  recollection  of  the  confii- 

*  King,  iii.  11.;  Brief  Memoirs  by  Haynes,  Assay  Master  of  the  Mint, 
Among  the  Lansdowne  MSS.  at  the  British  Maseom,  No.  801.  I  hare  seen 
several  specimens  of  this  eoln.  The  ezecntion  is  surprisingly  good,  all 
olrcnmitMwei  oonsidered* 
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sion  and  misery  which  had  been  produced  by  James's  coin  must  chap. 
1)6  in  part  ascribed  the  strenuous  opposition  which,  thirty  five —j~^ 
years  later,  large  classes,  firmly  attached  to  the  House  of  Ha^ 
nover,  offered  to  the  government  of  George  the  First  in  the 
affair  of  Wood's  patent. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  James,  in  thus  altering,  by 
his  own  authority,  the  terms  of  all  the  contracts  in  the  kingdom, 
assumed  a  power  which  belonged  only  to  the  whole  legislature. 
Yet  the  Commons  did  not  remonstrate.  There  was  no  power, 
however  unconstitutional,  which  they  were  not  willing  to  con- 
cede to  him,  as  long  as  he  used  it  to  crush  and  plunder  the 
English  population.  On  the  other  hand,  they  respected  no 
prerogative,  however  ancient,  however  legitimate,  however 
salutary,  if  they  apprehended  that  he  might  use  it  to  protect  the 
race  which  they  abhorred.  They  were  not  satisfied  till  they  had 
extorted  his  reluctant  cpnsent  to  a  portentous  law,  a  law  with- 
out a  parallel  in  the  history  of  civilised  countries ,  the  great  Act 
of  Attainder. 

A  list  was  framed  containing  between  two  and  three  thou- The  Kre«t 
sand  names.  At  the  top  was  half  the  peerage  of  Ireland.  Then  uiader,'* 
came  baronets,  knights,  clergymen,  squires,  merchants,  yeomen, 
artisans,  women,  children.  No  investigation  was  made.  Any 
member  who  wished  to  rid  himself  of  a  creditor,  a  rival,  a  pri- 
vate enemy,  gave  in  the  name  to  the  clerk  at  the  table,  and  it 
was  generally  inserted  without  discussion.  The  only  debate  of 
which  any  account  has  come  down  to  us  related  to  the  Earl  of 
Strafford.  He  had  friends  in  the  House  who  ventured  to  offer 
something  in  his  favour.  But  a  few  words  from  Simon  Luttrell 
settled  the  question.  "I  have,"  he  said,  **^heard  the  King  say 
some  hard  things  of  that  lord."  ITiis  was  thought  sufficient, 
and  the  name  of  Strafford  stands  fifth  in  the  long  table  of  the 
proscribed.* 

•  King,  !il.  W. 


1689. 
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CHAP.  Days  were  fixed  before  which  those  whose  names  were  on 
the  list  were  required  to  surrender  themselves  to  such  justice  as 
was  then  administered  to  English  Protestants  in  Dublin.  If  a 
proscribed  person  was  in  Ireland,  he  must  surrender  himself  by 
the  tenth  of  August  If  he  had  left  Ireland  since  the  fiftJi  of 
November  1688,  he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember. If  he  had  left  Ireland  before  the  fifth  of  November 
1688 ,  he  must  surrender  himself  by  the  first  of  October.  If  he 
fcdled  to  appear  by  the  appointed  day,  he  was  to  be  hanged, 
drawn,  and  quartered  without  a  trial,  and  his  property  was  to 
be  confiscated.  It  might  be  physically  impossible  for  him  to 
deliver  himself  up  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Act  He  might 
be  bedridden.  He  might  be  in  the  West  Indies.  He  might  be 
in  prison.  Indeed  there  notoriously  were  such  cases.  Among 
the  attdnted  Lords  was  Moun^oy.  He  had  been  induced  by 
the  viUany  of  Tyrconnel  to  trust  himself  at  Saint  Germaihs :  he 
had  been  thrown  into  the  Bastile:  he  was  still  lying  there;  and 
the  Irish  parliament  was  not  ashamed  to  enact  that,  unless  he 
could,  within  a  few  weeks,  make  his  escape  firom  his  cell,  and 
present  himself  at  Dublin ,  he  should  be  put  to  death.  * 

As  it  was  not  even  pretended  that  there  had  been  any  in- 
quiry into  the  guilt  of  those  who  were  thus  proscribed,  as  not  a 
single  one  among  them  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence,  and 
as  it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  physically  impossible  for  many 
of  them  to  surrender  themselves  in  time,  it  was  clear  that 
nothing  but  a  large  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy 
eould  prevent  the  perpetration  of  iniquities  so  horrible  that  no 
precedent  could  be  found  for  them  even  in  the  lamentable 
history  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland.  The  Commons  therefore 
determined  that  the  royal  prerogative  of  mercy  should  be 
limited.    Several  regulations  were  devised  for  the  purpose  of 

*    An  Act  for  the  Attainder  of  divers  Rebeli  And  for  presenring  thQ 
Interest  of  loyal  Subjects,  London,  1680. 
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making  the  passing  of  pardons  difficult  and  costly:  and  finally  chap. 
it  was  enacted  that  every  pardon  granted  by  his  Majesty,  after  — J5557 
the  end  of  November  1689,  to  any  of  the  many  hundreds  of  per- 
sons who  had  been  sentenced  to  death  without  atrial,  should 
be  absolutely  void  and  of  none  effect.  Sir  Bichard  Nagle  came 
in  state  to  the  bar  of  the  Lords  and  presented  the  bill  with  a 
speech  worthy  of  the  occasion.  "Many  of  the  persons  here 
attainted,"  said  he,  "have  been  proved  traitors  by  such 
evidence  as  satisfies  us.  As  to  the  rest  we  have  followed  com- 
mon fame.'** 

*  With  such  reckless  barbarity  was  the  list  framed  that  fanati- 
cal royalists,  who  were,  at  that  very  time ,  hazarding  their  pro- 
perty, their  liberty,  their  lives,  in  the  cause  of  James,  were 
not  secure  from  proscription.  The  most  learned  man  of  whom 
the  Jacobite  party  could  boast  was  Henry  Dodwell,  Camdenian 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Oxford.  In  the  cause  of  heredi- 
tary monarchy  he  shrank  from  no  sacrifice  and  from  no  danger. 
It  was  about  him  that  Williabn  uttered  those  memorable  words: 
" He  has  set  his  heart  on  being  a  martyr;  and  I  have  set  mine  on 
disappointing  him.**  But  James  was  more  cruel  to  friends  than 
William  to  foes.  Dodwell  was  a  Protestant:  he  had  some 
property  in  Coimaught:  these  crimes  were  suf&cient;  and  he  . 
was  set  down  in  the  long  roll  of  those  who  were  doomed  to  the 
gallows  and  the  quartering  block.  ** 

That  James  would  give  his  assent  to  a  bill  which  took  from 
him  the  power  of  pardoning,  seemed  to  many  persons  impossible. 
He  had,  four  years  before,  quarrelled  with  the  most  loyal  of 
parliaments  rather  than  cede  a  prerogative  which  did  not  belong 

•  King,  Iff.  18. 

**  His  name  is  in  the  first  colnmn  of  page  80.  in  that  edition  of  the 
List  which  was  licensed  March  26. 1690.  I  should  have  thought  that  the 
proscribed  person  mast  have  been  some  other  Henry  Dodwell.  But 
Bishop  Kenneths  second  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  1716,  leaves  no 
doDbt  about  the  matter* 
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CHAP,  to  him.  It  might,  therefore,  well  be  expected  that  he  woidd 
"jcmT"  ^^^  ^*^®  struggled  hard  to  retain  a  precious  prerogative  which 
had  been  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  ever  since  the  origin  of 
the  monarchy,  and  which  had  never  been  questioned  by  the 
Whigs,  The  stern  look  and  raised  voice  with  which  he  had 
reprimanded  the  Tory  gentlemen,  who,  in  the  language  of 
profound  reverence  and  fervent  affection,  implored  him  not  to 
dispense  with  the  laws,  would  now  have  been  in  place.  He 
might  also  have  seen  that  the  right  course  was  the  wise  course. 
Had  he,  on  this  great  occasion,  had  the  spirit  to  declare  that 
he  would  not  shed  the  blood  of  the  innocent,  and  that,  evenaa 
respected  the  guilty,  he  would  not  divest  himself  of  the  power 
of  tempering  judgment  with  mercy,  he  would  have  regained 
more  hearts  in  England  than  he  would  have  lost  in  Ireland. 
But  it  was  ever  his  fate  to  resist  where  he  should  have  yielded, 
and  to  yield  where  he  should  have  resisted.  The  most  wick«d 
of  all  laws  received  his  sanction;  and  it  is  but  a  very  small 
extenuation  of  his  guilt  that  his  sanction  was  somewhat  reluc- 
tantly given. 

Hiat  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  the  completeness  of  this 
great  crime,  extreme  care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  persons 
who  were  attainted  from  knowing  that  they  were  attainted,  till 
the  day  of  grace  fixed  in  the  Act  was  passed.  The  roll  of  names 
was  not  published,  but  kept  carefully  locked  up  in  Fitton*8 
closet.  Some  Protestants,  who  still  adhered  to  the  cause  of 
James,  but  who  were  anxious  to  know  whether  any  of  their 
Mends  or  relations  had  been  proscribed,  tried  hard  to  obtain 
a  sight  of  the  list;  but  solicitation,  remonstrance,  even  bribery, 
proved  vain.  Not  a  single  copy  got  abroad  till  it  was  too  late 
for  any  of  the  thousands  who  had  been  condemned  without 
a  trial  to  obtain  a  pardon.* 

*  A  list  of  most  of  the  Names  of  the  Nobility,  Gentry,  and  CommonAhy 
of  England  and  Ireland  (amongst  whom  are  several  Women  and  Children) 
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Towards  the  close  of  July  James  prorogued  the  Houses,   chap. 
They  had  sate  more  than  ten  weeks;  and  m  that  space  of  time 
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they  had  proyed  most  fully  that,  great  as  have  heen  the  evils  james 
which  Protestant  ascendency  has  produced  in  Ireland,  the  evils  his'pf?-** 
produced  by  Popish  ascendency  yould  have  been  greater  stilL  '»*'"«^'* 
That  the  colonists,  when  they  had  won  the  victory,  grossly 
abused  it,   that  their  legislation  was,   during  many  years, 
unjust  and  tyrannical,  is  most  true.    But  it  is  not^ess  true 
that  they  never  quite  came  up  to  the  atrocious  example  set  by 
their  vanquished  enemy  during  his  short  tenure  of  power. 

Indeed,  while  James  was  loudly  boasting  that  he  had  passed  Perseeu- 
an  Act  granting  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects,  a  per-  the" pro- 
secution as  cruel  as  that  of  Languedoc  was  raging  through  all  l^iH^ 
the  provinces  which  owned  his  authority.    It  was  said  by  those  **"*** 
who  wished  to  find  an  excuse  for  him  that  almost  all  the  Pro- 
testants who  still  remained  in  Munster,  Connaught,  and  Leinster 
were  his  enemies,  and  that  it  was  not  as  schismatics,  but  as 
rebels  in  heart,  who  wanted  only  opportunity  to  become  rebels 
in  act,  that  he  gave  them  up  to  be  oppressed  and  despoiled; 
and  to  this  excuse  some  weight  might  have  been  allowed  if  he 
had  strenuously  exerted  himself  to  protect  those  few  colonists, 
who,  though  firmly  attached  to  the  reformed  religion,  were 
still  true  to  the  doctrines  of  nonresistance  and  of  indefeasible 
hereditary  right.    But  even  these  devoted  royalists  foimd  that 
their  heresy  was  in  his  view  a  crime  for  which  no  services  or 
sacrifices  would  atone.    Three  or  four  noblemen,  members  of 
the  Anglican  Church,  who  had  welcomed  him  to  Ireland,  and 
had  sate  in  his  Parliament,  represented  to  him  that,  if  the  rule 
which  forbade  any  Protestant  to  possess  any  weapon  were 
strictly  enforced,  their  country  houses  would  be  at  the  mercy 

who  are  all ,  by  an  Act  of  a  Pretended  Parliament  assembled  In  Dablln, 
attainted  of  Higli  Treason ,  1C90;  An  Accoont  of  the  Transaotioni  of  the 
late  King  Jamei  in  Ireland,  1690;  King,  iii.  18.;  Memoiri  of  Ireland,  1716« 
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CHAP,  of  the  Rapparees,  and  obtained  from  him  permission  to  keep 
^"*  arms  sufficient  for  a  few  servants.  But  Avaux  remonstrated. 
The  indulgence,  he  said,  was  grossly  abused:  these  Pro- 
testant lords  were  not  to  be  trusted:  they  were  turning  their 
houses  into  fortresses:  his  Majesty  would  soon  have  reason 
to  repent  his  goodness.  These  representations  prevailed; 
and  Roman  Catholic  troops  were  quartered  in  the  suspected 
dwellings.* 

Still  harder  was  the  lot  of  those  Protestant  clergymen  who 
continued  to  cling,  with  desperate  fidelity,  to  the  cause  of  the 
Lord's  Anointed.  Of  all  the  Anglican  divines  the  one  who  had 
the  largest  share  of  James's  good  graces  seems  to  have  been 
Cartwright.  Whether  Cartwright  could  long  have  continued 
to  be  a  favourite  without  being  an  apostate  may  be  doubted. 
He  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  arrival  in  Ireland ;  and  thence- 
forward his  church  had  no  one  to  plead  her  cause.  Nevertheless 
a  few  of  her  prelates  and  priests  continued  for  a  time  to  teach 
what  they  had  taught  in  the  days  of  the  Exclusion  Bill.  But  it 
was  at  the  peril  of  life  or  limb  that  they  exercised  their  functions. 
Every  wearer  of  a  cassock  was  a  mark  for  the  insults  and 
outrages  of  soldiers  and  Rapparees.  In  the  country  his  house 
was  robbed,  and  he  was  fortimate  if  it  was  not  burned  over 
his  head.  He  was  hunted  through  the  streets  of  Dublin  with 
cries  of  "There  goes  the  devil  of  a  heretic."  Sometimes  he 
was  knocked  down:  sometimes  he  was  cudgelled.**  The  rulers 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  trained  in  the  Anglican  doctrine 
of  passive  obedience ,  had  greeted  James  on  his  first  arrival  at 
the  Castle,  and  had  been  assured  by  him  that  he  would  protect 
them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  property  and  their  privileges. 
They  were  now,   without  any  trial,   without  any  accusation, 

•  Avaux,  ^:il3L^1689. 

Attg.   b. 

«•  KiDg*8  State  Of  the  Protestants  in  XreUnd,  lii.  lt« 
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thrust  out  of  their  house.  The  communion  plate  of  the  chapel,  chap. 
the  books  in  the  library,  the  very  chairs  and  beds  of  the  col-  ^^^ 
legians  were  seized.  Fart  of  the  building  was  turned  into  a 
magazine,  part  into  a  barrack,  part  into  a  prison.  Simon 
Luttrell,  who  was  Governor  of  the  capital,  was,  with  great 
difficulty  and  by  powerful  intercession,  induced  to  let  the 
ejected  fellows  and  scholars  depart  in  safety.  He  at  length 
permitted  them  to  remain  at  large,  with  this  condition,  that, 
on  pain  of  death,  no  three  of  them  should  meet  together.* 
No  Protestant  divine  suffered  more  hardships  than  Doctor 
William  King,  Dean  of  Saint  Patrick's.  He  had  been  long 
distinguished  by  the  fervour  with  which  he  had  inculcated  the 
duty  of  passively  obeying  even  the  worst  rulers.  At  a  later 
period,  when  he  had  published  a  defence  of  the  Bevolution, 
and  had  accepted  a  mitre  from  the  new  government,  he  was- 
reminded  that  he  had  invoked  the  divine  vengeance  on  the 
usurpers,  and  had  declared  himself  willing  to  die  a  hundred 
deaths  rather  than  desert  the  cause  of  hereditary  right  He 
had  said  that  the  true  religion  had  often  been  strengthened  by 
persecution,  but  could  never  be  strengthened  by  rebeUion; 
that  it  would  be  a  glorious  day  for  the  Church  of  England  when 
a  whole  cartload  of  her  ministers  should  go  to  the  gallows  for 
the  doctrine  of  nonresistance;  and  that  his  highest  ambition 
was  to  be  one  of  such  a  company.**  It  is  not  improbable  that, 
when  he  spoke  thus,  he  felt  as  he  spoke.  But  his  principles, 
though  they  might  perhaps  have  held  out  against  the  severities 
and  the  promises  of  William,  were  not  proof  against  the 
ingratitude  of  James.  Human  nature  at  last  asserted  its  rights. 
After  King  had  been  repeatedly  imprisoned  by  the  government 
to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached,  after  he  had  been  insulted 
and  threatened  in  his  own  choir  by  the  soldiers,  after  he  had 

*  Kliig*«  SUte  of  the  Protestants  in  Ireland,  ill.  15. 
•*  Leslie's  Answer  to  King« 
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CHAP,  been  interdicted  from  burying  in  his  oTfn  churcbyard,  and  from 
-~^^— preaching  in  his  own  pulpit,  after  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
with  life  from  a  musketshot  fired  at  him  in  the  street,  he  began 
to  think  the  Whig  theory  of  government  less  imreasonable  and 
unchristian  than  it  had  once  appeared  to  him,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  the  oppressed  Church  might  lawfully  accept 
deliverance,  if  God  should  be  pleased,  by  whatever  means, 
to  send  it  to  her. 
EfTect  In  no  long  time  it  appeared  that  James  would  have  done 

?n  Eng-  well  to  hearken  to  those  counsellors  who  had  told  him  that  the 
the**  news  *cts  by  which  he  was  trying  to  make  himself  popular  in  one  of 
und".''"  ^«  three  kingdoms,  would  make  him  odious  in  the  others.  It 
was  in  some  sense  fortunate  for  England  that,  after  he  had 
ceased  to  reign  here,*  he  continued  during  more  than  a  year  to 
reign  in  Ireland.  The  Revolution  had  been  followed  by  a 
reaction  of  public  feeling  in  his  favour.  That  reaction,  if  it  had 
been  suffered  to  proceed  uninterrupted,  might  perhaps  not 
have  ceased  till  he  was  again  King:  but  it  was  violently  inter- 
rupted by  himself.  He  would  not  suffer  his  people  to  forget: 
he  would  not  suffer  them  to  hope:  while  they  were  trying  to 
find  excuses  for  his  past  errors,  and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
he  would  not  repeat  these  errors,  he  forced  upon  them,  in  their 
own  despite,  the  conviction  that  he  was  incorrigible,  that  the 
sharpest  discipline  of  adversity  had  taught  him  nothing,  and 
that,  if  they  were  weak  enough  to  recall  him,  they  would  soon 
have  to  depose  him  again.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Jacobites  put 
forth  pamphlets  about  the  cruelty  with  which  he  had  been 
treated  by  those  who  were  nearest  to  him  in  blood,  about  the 
imperious  temper  and  uncourteous  manners  of  William,  about 
the  favour  shown  to  the  Dutch,  about  the  heavy  taxes,  about 
the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  about  the  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Church  from  the  enmity  of  Puritans  and 
Latitudinarians.     James  refuted  these  pamphlets  far  more 
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efiectually  than  all  the  ablest  and  most  eloquent  Whig  \mters  chap. 
united  could  have  done.  Every  week  came  the  news  that  he  -  ^"* 
had  passed  some  new  Act  for  robbing  or  murdering  Protestants. 
Every  colonist  who  succeeded  in  stealing  across  the  sea  from 
Leinster  to  Holyhead  or  Bristol,  brought  fearful  reports  of  the 
tyranny  under  which  his  brethren  groaned.  What  impression 
these  reports  made  on  the  Protestants  of  our  island  may  be 
easily  inferred  from  the  fact  that  they  moved  the  indignation  of 
Ronquillo,  a  Spaniard  and  a  bigoted  member  of  the  Church  of 
Home.  He  informed  his  Court  that,  though  the  English  laws 
against  Popery  might  seem  severe,  they  were  so  much  mitigated 
by  the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  Government,  that  they 
caused  no  annoyance  to  quiet  people;  and  he  took  upon  himself 
to  assure  the  Holy  See  that  what  a  Koman  Catholic  suffered  in 
London  was  nothing  when  compared  with  what  a  Protestant 
suffered  in  Ireland.* 

The  fugitive  Englishry  found  in  England  warm  sympathy 
and  munificent  relief.  Many  were  received  into  the  houses  of 
friends  and  kinsmen.  Many  were  indebted  for  the  means  of 
subsistence  to  the  liberality  of  strangers.  Among  those  who 
bore  a  part  in  this  work  of  mercy,  none  contributed  more 
largely  or  less  ostentatiously  than  the  Queen.  The  House  of 
Conmions  placed  at  the  King's  disposal  fifteen  thousand  poimds 
for  the  relief  of  those  refugees  whose  wants  were  most  pressing, 
and  requested  him  to  give  commissions  in  the  army  to  those 
who  were  qualified  for  military  employment.**  An  Act  was 
also  passed  enabling  beneficed  clergymen  who  had  fled  from 
Ireland  to  hold  preferment  in  England.***    Yet  the  interest 

*  **  En  comparazion  de  lo  que  se  hace  In  Irlanda  con  los  Protestantes, 

esnada.**    -^  ^  *  1689;  "Para  qne  vea  Sa  Santltad  que  aqul  eatan  los 

Catolleofl  mas  benignamente  tratadoa  qne  los  Protestantea  in  Irlanda.** 
Jane  }|. 

**  Commons*  Jonmals,  Jnne  15. 1689. 
•••  But  1  W.  A  M.  aesa.  1.  o.  29. 
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CHAP,  which  the  nation  felt  in  these  unfortunate  guests  was  languid 
when  compared  with  the  interest  excited  by  that  portion  of  the 
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Saxon  colony  which  still  maintained  in  Ulster  a  desperate  con- 
flict against  overwhelming  odds.  On  this  subject  scarcely  one 
dissentient  voice  was  to  be  heard  in  our  island.  Whigs,  Tories, 
nay  even  those  Jacobites  in  whom  Jacobitism  had  not  extin- 
guished every  patriotic  sentiment,  gloried  in  the  glory  of 
Enniskillen  and  Londonderry.  The  House  of  Commons  was 
all  of  one  mind.  "This  is  no  time  to  be  counting  cost,**  said 
honest  Birch,  who  well  remembered  the  way  in  which  Oliver 
had  made  war  on  the  Irish.  "Are  those  brave  fellows  in 
Londonderry  to  be  deserted?  If  we  lose  them  wiU  not  all  the 
world  cry  shame  upon  us?  A  boom  across  the  river!  Why 
have  we  not  cut  the  boom  in  pieces?  Are  our  brethren  to 
perish  almost  in  sight  of  England,  within  a  few  hours*  voyage 
of  our  shores  ?  "  *  Howe,  the  most  vehement  man  of  one  party, 
declared  that  the  hearts  of  the  people  were  set  on  Ireland. 
Seymour,  the  leader  of  the  other  party,  declared  that,  though 
he  had  not  taken  part  in  setting  up  the  new  government,  he 
should  cordially  support  it  in  all  that  might  be  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  Ireland.**  The  Commons  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  enquire  into  the  cause  of  the  delays  and  miscarriages 
which  had  been  all  but  fatal  to  the  Englishry  of  Ulster.  The 
officers  to  whose  treachery  or  cowardice  the  public  ascribed  the 
calamities  of  Londonderry  were  put  under  arrest.  Lundy  was 
sent  to  the  Tower,  Cunningham  to  the  Gate  House.  The 
agitation  of  the  public  mind  was  in  some  degree  calmed  by  the 
announcement  that,  before  the  end  of  the  sununer,  an  army 
powerful  enough  to  reestablish  the  English  ascendency  in 
Ireland  would  be  sent  across  Saint  George's  Channel,  and  that 
Schomberg  would  be  the  General.    In  the  meantime  an  ex-  # 

*  Gray*«  Debates,  Jane  19.  1689. 
•«  Ibid.  June  22.  1689. 
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pedition  which  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  for  the  relief  of  chap. 
.Londonderry  was  despatched  from  Liverpool  under  the  com-  ^^^^- 
mand  of  Kirke.  The  dogged  obstinacy  with  which  this  man 
hady  in  spite  of  royal  solicitations,  adhered  to  his  religion,  and 
the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Revolution,  had  perhaps 
entitled  him  to  an  amnesty  for  past  crimes.  But  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  the  Government  should  have  selected  for  a 
post  of  the  highest  importance  an  officer  who  was  generally 
and  justly  hated,  who  had  never  shown  eminent  talents  for 
war,  and  who,  both  in  Africa  and  in  England,  had  notoriously 
tolerated  among  his  soldiers  a  licentiousness,  not  only  shocking 
to  humanity,  but  also  incompatible  with  discipline. 

On  the  sixteenth  of  May,  Kirke*s  troops  embarked:  on  the  Actions 
twenty  second  they  sailed:  but  contrary  winds  made  the  passage  Enoiskii- 
slow,  and  forced  the  armament  to  stop  long  at  the  Isle  of  Man.  ^*^*'** 
Meanwhile  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  were  defending  themselves 
with  stubborn  courage  against  a  great  superiority  of  force.  The 
Enniskilleners  had  never  ceased  to  wage  a  vigorous  partban 
war  against  the  native  population.  Early  in  May  they  marched 
to  encounter  a  large  body  of  troops  from  Connaught,  who  had 
made  an  inroad  into  Donegal.  The  Lish  were  speedily  routed, 
and  fled  to  Sligo  with  the  loss  of  a  himdred  and  twenty  men 
killed  and  sixty  taken.  Two  small  pieces  of  artillery  and  several 
horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors.  Elated  by  this 
success,  the  Enniskilleners  soon  invaded  the  county  of  Cavan, 
drove  before  them  fifteen  hundred  of  James's  troops,  took  and 
destroyed  the  castle  of  Ballincarrig,  reputed  the  strongest  in 
that  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  carried  off  the  pikes  and  muskets 
of  the  garrison.  The  next  incursion  was  into  Meath.  Three 
thousand  oxen  and  two  thousand  sheep  were  swept  away  and 
brought  safe  to  the  little  island  in  Lough  Erne.  These  daring 
exploits  spread  terror  even  to  the  gates  of  Dublin.  Colonel 
Hugh  Sutherland  was  ordered  to  march  against  EnniskHlen 
ilnctuday,  Hiitory.  IV.  1^ 
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CHAP,  with  a  regimcfnt  of  dragoons  and  two  regiments  of  foot    He 
^"'    carried  witii  liim  arms  for  the  native  peasantry;  and  many 


rep&ired  to  his  standard.  The  Enniskilleners  did  notwsdt  till 
he  came  into  their  neighbonrhood,  but  advanced  to  encounter 
him.  He  declined  an  action,  and  retreated,  leaving  his  stores 
at  Belturbet  ur.der  the  care  of  a  detachment  of  three  hundred 
soldiers.  The  Protestants  attacked  Belturbet  with  vigour,  made 
their  way  into  a  lofty  house  which  overlooked  the  town,  and 
thence  opened  such  a  fire  that  in  two  hours  the  garrison  surren- 
dered. Seven  hundred  muskets,  a  great  quantity  of  powder, 
many  horses,  many  sacks  of  biscuits,  many  barrels  of  meal, 
were  taken,  and  were  sent  to  Enniskillen.  The  boats  which 
brought  these  precious  spoils  were  joyfully  welcomed.  The 
fear  of  hunger  was  removed.  While  the  aboriginal  population 
had,  in  many  counties,  altogether  neglected  the  cultivation  of 
the  earth,  in  the  expectation,  it  should  seem,  that  marauding 
would  prove  an  inexhaustible  resource,  the  colonists,  true  to 
the  provident  and  industrious  character  of  their  race,  had,  in 
the  midst  of  war,  not  omitted  careMly  to  till  the  soil  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  their  strongholds.  The  harvest  was  now  not 
far  remote;  and,  till  the  harvest,  the  food  taken  from  the 
enemy  would  be  amply  sufficient* 
Distress  Yet,  in  the  midst  of  success  and  plenty,  the  EmuskillenerB 
donderiy.  '^^^^  torturod  by  a  cruel  anxiety  for  Londonderry.  They  were 
bound  to  the  defenders  of  that  city,  not  only  by  religious  and 
national  sympathy,  but  by  common  interest  For  there  could 
be  no  doubt  ^at,  if  Londonderry  feU,  the  whole  Msh  army 
Would  instantly  march  in  irresistible  force  upon  Lough  Bme. 
Yet  what  could  be  done?  Some  brave  men  were  for  making  a 
desperate  attempt  to  relieve  the  besieged  city;  but  the  odds 

*  Hamilton*!  Tnie  Relation;  Mao  Conniok*a  Farther  Acooant.  Of 
the  island  gcnevally,  Araox  M^rs,  **On  n*attMid  rien  de  eette  recite  ^, 
lea  paysana  ayant  presque  toua  pria  lea  armea.'*  —  Letter  to  Lomroiib 
March  if.  1689. 
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were  too  great  Detachments  however  were  sent  which  infested  chap. 
the  rear  of  the  blockading  army,  cut  off  supplies,  and,  on  one  ^^g^'  ■ 
occasion,  carried  away  the  horses  of  three  entire  troops  of 
cavalry.*  Still  the  line  of  posts  which  surrounded  Londonderry 
by  land  remained  unbroken.  The  river  was  still  strictly  closed 
and  guarded.  Mlthin  the  walls  the  distress  had  become  ex^ 
treme.  So  early  as  the  eighth  of  June  horseflesh  was  almost  the 
only  meat  which  could  be  purchased;  and  of  horseflesh  the  sup- 
ply was  scanty.  It  was  necessary  to  make  up  the  deficiency  with 
tallow ;  and  even  talloW  was  doled  out  with  a  parsimonious  hand. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  June  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.    The  Sxpedi- 
sentinels  on  the  top  of  the  Cathedral  saw  sails  nine  miles  off  in  der  urke 
the  bay  of  Lough  Foyle.    Thirty  vessels  of  different  si«es  were  jSi*'  *" 
counted.    Signals  were  made  from  the  steeples  and  returned  '°y'®* 
from  the  mast  heads,  but  were  imperfectly  understood  on  both 
sides.    At  last  a  messenger  from  the  fleet  eluded  the  Lish  sen- 
tinels, dived  under  the  boom,  and  informed  the  garrison  that 
Kirke  had  arrived  from  England  with  troops,  arms,  ammuni-  ' 
tion,  and  provisions,  to  relieve  the  city.** 

In  Londonderry  expectation  was  at  the  height:  but  a  few 
hours  of  feverish  joy  were  followed  by  weeks  of  misery.  Kirke 
thought  it  imsafe  to  make  any  attempt,  either  by  land  or  by 
water,  on  the  lines  of  the  besiegers,  and  retired  to  the  entrance 
of  Lough  Foyle,  where,  during  several  weeks,  he  lay  in- 
active. 

And  now  the  pressure  of  famine  became  every  day  more 
severe.  A  strict  search  was  made  in  all  Hie  recesses  of  all  the 
houses  of  the  city;  and  some  provisions,  which  had  been  con- 
cealed in  ceUars  by  people  who  had  since  died  or  made  their 
e^ape,  were  discovered  and  carried  to  the  magazines.  The 
•tock  of  cannon  balls  was  almost  exhausted;  and  their  place 
^as  supplied  by  brickbats  coated  with  lead.    Pestilence  began, 

*  Hamilton*!  Trae  Belatioiu  **  Walker. 

15* 
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CRAP,  as  usual,  to  make  its  appearance  in  the  treun  of  hunger.  Fifteen 
^"*     officers  died  of  fever  in  one  day.    The  Governor  Baker  was 
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among  those  who  sank  imder  the  disease.    His  place  was  sup- 
plied hj  Colonel  John  Mitchelbume.* 

Meanwhile  it  was  known  at  Dublin  that  Kirke  and  his 
squadron  were  on  the  coast  of  Ulster.  The  alarm  was  great  at 
the  Castle.  Even  before  this  news  arrived,  Avauz  had  ^ven  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Bichard  Hamilton  was  unequal  to  the  diffi- 
culties  of  the  situation.  It  had  therefore  been  resolved  that 
Bosen  shoidd  take  the  chief  command.  He  was  now  sent  down 
with  all  speed.** 
craeityor  On  the  nineteenth  of  June  he  arrived  at  the  head  quarters  of 
the  besieging  arm^r.  At  first  he  attempted  to  undermine  the  walls ; 
but  his  plan  was  discovered ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  abandon 
it  after  a  sharp  fight,  in  which  more  than  a  hundred  of  his  men 
were  slain.  Then  his  fury  rose  to  a  strange  pitch.  He,  an  old 
soldier,  a  Marshal  of  France  in  expectancy,  trained  in  the 
school  of  the  greatest  generals,  accustomed,  during  many 
years,  to  scientific  war,  to  be  baffled  by  a  mob  of  country  gen- 
tlemen,  farmers,  shopkeepers,  who  were  protected  only  by  a 
wall  which  any  good  engineer  would  at  once  have  pronounced 
imtenablel  He  raved,  he  blasphemed,  in  a  language  of  his 
own ,  made  up  of  all  the  dialects  spoken  from  the  Baltic  to  the 
Atlantic.  He  would  raze  the  city  to  the  ground:  he  would  spare 
no  living  thing ;  no,  not  the  young  girls;  not  the  babies  at  the 
breast  As  to  the  leaders,  death  was  too  light  a  punishment 
for  them:  he  would  rack  them:  he  would  roast  them  alive.  In 
his  rage  he  ordered  a  shell  to  be  flung  into  the  town  with  a  letter 
containing  a  horrible  menace.  He  would,  he  said,  gather  into 
one  body  all  the  Protestants  who  had  remained  at  their  homes 
between  Charlemont  and  the  sea,  old  men,  women,  chUdren, 
many  of  them  near  in  blood  and  affection  to  the  defenders  of. 

•  W^jilker}  Mfickenzic,  «•  Avaax,  June  |f  IW^t 
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Londonderry.  No  protection ,  whatever  might  be  the  authority  chap. 
by  which  it  had  been  given,  should  be  respected.  The  multitude  -  j^g^'^  ' 
thus  brought  together  should  be  driven  under  the  walls  of  Lon- 
donderry^  and  should  there  be  starved  to  death  in  the  sight  of 
their  countrymen,  their  friends,  their  kinsmen.  This  was  no  idle 
threat.  Parties  were  instantly  sent  out  in  all  directions  to  col- 
lect victims.  At  dawn,  on  the  morning  of  the  second  of  July, 
hundreds  of  Protestants,  who  were  charged  with  no  crime,  who 
were  incapable  of  bearing  arms,  and  many  of  whom  had  pro- 
tections granted  by  James,  were  dragged  to  the  gates  of  the 
city.  It  was  imagined  that  the  piteous  ^ight  would  quell  the 
•pirit  of  the  colonists.  But  the  only  effect  was  to  rouse  that 
spirit  to  still  greater  energy.  An  order  was  immediately  put 
forth  that  no  man  should  utter  the  word  Surrender  on  pain 
of  death;  and  no  man  uttered  that  word.  Several  prisoners  of 
high  rank  were  in  the  town.  Hitherto  they  had  been  well  treated, 
and  had  received  as  good  rations  as  were  measured  out  to  the 
garrison.  They  were  now  closely  confined.  A  gallows  was 
erected  on  one  of  the  bastions;  and  a  message  was  conveyed  to 
Rosen,  requesting  him  to  send  a  confessor  instantly  to  prepare 
his  friends  for  death.  The  prisoners  in  great  dismay  wrote  to 
the  savage  Livonian,  but  received  no  answer,  lliey  then  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  their  countryman,  Richard  Hamilton. 
They  were  willing,  they  said,  to  shed  their  blood  for  their  King; 
but  they  thought  it  hard  to  die  the  ignominious  death  of  thieves 
in  consequence  of  the  barbarity  of  their  own  companions  in 
arms.  Hamilton,  though  a  man  of  lax  principles,  was  not 
orueL  He  had  been  disgusted  by  the  inhumanity  of  Rosen, 
but,  being  only  second  in  command,  could  not  venture  to  ex- 
psess  publicly  all  that  he  thought.  He  however  remonstrated 
strongly.  Some  Irish  officers  felt  on  this  occasion  as  it  was 
natural  that  brave  men  should  feel,  and  declared,  weeping  with 
pity  and  indignation,  that  they  shoidd  never  cease  to  have  in 
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CHAP,  their  ears  tiie  cries  of  the  poor  women  and  children  who  had 
■  ^^  -  been  driven  at  the  point  of  the  pike  to  die  of  famine  between  the 
camp  wnd  the  city.  Bosen  persisted  during  forty  eight  houi»« 
In  tiiiat  time  many  unhappy  creatures  perished:  but  London- 
4erry  held  out  as  resolutely  as  ever;  and  he  saw  that  his  crime 
was  likely  to  produce  nothing  but  hatred  and  obloquy.  He  at 
length  gave  way,  and  suffered  the  surviyors  to  withdraw.  The 
garrison  then  took  down  the  gallows  which  had  been  erected 
on  the  bastion.* 

When  the  tidings  of  these  events  reached  Dublin,  James, 
though  by  no  means  prone  to  compassion,  was  startled  by. an 
atrocity  of  which  the  civil  wars  of  England  had  furnished  no 
example,  and  was  displeased  by  learning  that  protections,  given 
l^y  his  authority,  and  guaranteed  by  his  honour,  had  been 
publicly  declared  to  be  nullities.  He  complained  to  the  Prenc^ 
ambassador,  and  said,  with  a  warmth  which  the  occasion  fully 
justified,  that  Bosen  was  a  barbarous  Muscovite.  M^ort 
could  not  refrain  from  adding  that,  if  Bosen  had  been  an 
Englishman,  he  would  have  been  hanged.  Avaux  was  utterly 
unable  to  understand  this  effeminate  sensibility.  In  his  opinion, 
nothing  had  been  done  that  was  at  aU  reprehensible;  and  he 
had  some  difficidty  in  commanding  himself  when  he  heard  the 
King  and  the  secretary  blame,  in  strong  language ^  an  adt 
of  wholesome  severity.**  In  truth  the  French  ambassador  and 
the  French  general  were  well  paired.  There  was  a  grei^t 
difference  doubtless,  in  appearance  and  manner,  between  the 
handsome,  graceful,  and  refined  diplomatist,  whose  dexterity 
and  suavity  had  been  renowned  at  the  most  polite  courts  of 

*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Light  to  the  Blind;  King,  iii.  18.;  L«iUe*s 
Answer  to  BLing;  Life  of  James,  ii.  866.  I  ought  to  si^  that  on  tbiv  oe« 
casion  King  is  mjjnst  to  James. 

**  Leslie*!  Answer  to  Eling;  Avanz,  Joly^.  1689.  "Je  tronray  Tex- 
pression  bien  forte  t  mais  Je  ne  voalois  rien  r^potidre ,  ear  le  Roy  e'eetoU 
de^Ja  fbri  emporttf*** 
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Europe,  and  the  military  adventurer,  whose  look  and  Voioe  cbai^. 
reminded  all  who  came  near  him  that  he  had  been  bom  in  a 
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balf  savage  country,  that  he  had  risen  from  the  ranks,  and 
th4t  he  had  once  been  sentenced  to  death  for  marauding* 
But  the  heart  of  the  courtier  was  really  even  more  callous 
than  that  of  the  soldier. 

Rosen  was  recalled  to  Dublin;  and  Richard  Hamilton  was 
again  left  in  the  chief  command.  He  tried  gentler  means 
than  those  which  had  brought  so  much  reproach  on  his  pre*- 
decessor.  No  trick,  no  lie,  which  was  thought  likely  to  dis- 
courage the  starving  garrison  was  spared.  One  day  a  great 
shout  was  raised  by  the  whole  Irish  camp.  The  defenders 
of  Londonderry  were  soon  informed  that  the  army  of  James 
was  rejoicing  on  account  of  the  fall  of  Enniskillen.  They 
were  told  that  they  had  now  no  chance  of  being  relieved,  and 
were  exhorted  to  save  their  lives  by  capitulating.  They  con- 
sented to  negotiate.  But  what  tiiey  asked  was,  that  they 
should  be  permitted  to  depart  armed  and  in  military  array,  by 
land  or  by  water  at  their  choice.  They  demanded  hostages 
for  the  exact  fidfilment  of  these  conditions,  and  insisted  that 
the  hostages  should  be  sent  on  board  of  the  fleet  which  lay 
in  Lough  Foyle.  Such  terms  Hamilton  durst  not  grant:  the 
Governors  would  abate  nothing:  the  treaty  was  broken  off; 
and  the  conflict  recommenced.* 

By  this  time  July  was  far  advanced;  and  the  state  of  the  The  ram- 
city  was,  hour  by  hour,  becoming  more  firightfuL    The  number  tlindon- 
of  the  inhabitants  had  been  thinned  more  by  famine  and  disease  utme^^' 
than  by  the  fire  of  the  enemy.    Yet  that  fire  was  sharper  and 
more  constant  than  ever.     One  of  the  gates  was  beaten  in: 
one  of  the  bastions  was  laid  in  ruins;  but  the  breaches  made 
by  day  were  repaired  by  night  with  indefatigable  activity. 
Every  attack  was  still  repelled.    But  the  fighting  men  of  the 

*  MAokenxie. 
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CBAP.  garrison  were  so  much  exhausted  that  they  could  scarcely  keep 
^"'    their  legs.     Several  of  them,  in  the  act  of  striking  at  the 
enemy,  fell  down  from  mere  weakness.    A  very  small  quantiff 
of  grain  remained ,  and  was  doled  out  by  mouthfuls.    The  stock 
of  salted  hides  was  considerable,  and  by  gnawing  them  the 
garrison  appeased  the  rage  of  hunger.    Dogs,  fattened  on  the 
blood  of  th€  slain  who  lay  unburied  round  the  town,  were 
luxuries  which  few  could  afford  to  purchase.    The  price  of  a 
whelp*s  paw  was  five  shillings  and  sixpence.    Nine  horses  were 
still  alive,  and  but  barely  alive.     They  were  so  lean  that  little 
meat  was  likely  to  be  found  upon  them.    It  was,  however,  de- 
termined to  slaughter  them  for  food.    The  people  perished  so 
fast  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  survivors  to  perform  the 
rites  of  sepulture.    There  was  scarcely  a  cellar  in  which  some 
corpse  was  not  decaj^ng.  *  Such  was  the  extremity  of  distress, 
that  the  rats  who  came  to  feast  in  those  hideous  dens  were 
eagerly  himted  and  greedily  devoured.    A  small  fish,  caught  in 
the  river ,  was  not  to  be  purchased  with  money.    The  only  price 
for  which  such  a  treasure  could  be  obtain'^i  was  some  handfuls 
of  oatmeaL    Leprosies,  such  as  strange  and  unwholesome  diet 
engenders ,  made  existence  a  constant  torment.  The  whole  city 
was  poisoned  by  the  stench  exhaled  from  the  bodies  of  the  deaid 
and  of  the  half  dead.  That  there  should  be  fits  of  discontent  and 
insubordination  among  men  enduring  such  misery  was  in- 
evitable. At  one  moment  it  was  suspected  that  Walker  had  laia 
up  somewhere  a  secret  store  of  food,  and  was  revelling  in  pri- 
vate, while  he  exhorted  others  to  suffer  resolutely  for  the  good 
cause.  His  house  was  strictly  examined:  his  innocence  was  fully 
proved:  he  regained  his  popularity;  and  the  garrison,  with 
death  in  near  prospect,  thronged  to  the  cathedral  to  hear  him 
preach,  drank  in  his  earnest  eloquence  with  delight,  and  went 
forth  from  the  house  of  God  with  haggard  faces  and  tottering 
steps,  but  with  spirit  still  imsubdued.     There  were,  indeed, 
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some  8eeret  plottings.  A  yeiy  few  obseure  traitors  opened  caxf, 
eommunications  with  the  enemy.  But  it  was  necessary  that -^^^*  ■ 
all  such  dealings  should  be  carefully  concealed.  None  dared 
to  utter 'publicly  any  words  sare  words  of  defiance  and  stubborn 
Tesolution.  Even  in  that  extremity  the  general  cry  was  "No 
surrender.**  And  there  were  not  wanting  voices  which,  in  low 
iones,  added,  "First  the  horses  and  hides;  and  then  the  pri- 
soners; and  then  each  other.**  It  was  afterwards  related,  half 
m  jest,  yet  not  without  a  horrible  mixture  of  earnest,  that  a 
corpulent  citizen,  whose  bulk  presented  a  strange  contrast  to 
the  skeletons  which  surrounded  him,  thought  it  expedient  to 
eonceal  himself  from  the  numerous  eyes  which  followed  him 
with  cannibal  looks  whenever  he  appeared  in  the  streets.* 

It  was  no  slight  aggravation  of  ^e  sufferings  of  the  garrison 
that  all  this  time  the  English  ships  were  seen  far  off  in  Lough 
Foyle.  Communication  between  the  fleet  and  the  city  was 
almost  impossible.  One  diver  who  had  attempted  to  pass 
the  boom  was  drowned.  Another  was  hanged.  The  language 
of  signals  was  hardly  intelligible.  On  the  thirteenth  of  July, 
however,  a  piece  of  paper  sewed  up  in  a  cloth  button  came  to 
Walker^s  hands.  It  was  a  letter  from  Kirke,  and  contained 
assurances  of  speedy  relief.  But  more  than  a  fortnight  of 
intense  misery  had  since  elapsed;  and  the  hearts  of  the  most 
sanguine  were  sick  with  deferred  hope.  By  no  art  could 
the  provisions  which  were  left  be  made  to  hold  out  two  days 
more.** 

Just  at  this  time  Kirke  received  a  despatch  from  England,  ^'^^'oo^" 
which  contained  positive  orders  that  Londonderry  should  be 

*  Walker**  Aeeoant.  **The  fat  man  in  Londonderry**  became  a 
proTerbial  expression  for  a  person  whose  prosperity  excited  the  envy  and 
eapidity  of  his  less  fortunate  neighbours. 

**  This,  according  to  Narcissus  Luttrell,  was  the  report  made  by 
Captain  Withers,  afterwards  a  highly  distinguished  officer,  on  whom  Pope 
wrote  an  epitaph. 
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CEiP.  relieved.    He  accordingly  determined  to  make  an  attend 
"'    vhich,  as  far  as  appears,  he  might  have  made,  with  at  leaat  «a 
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equally  fair  prospect  of  success,  six  weeks  earlier.  * 

Among  the  merchant  ships  which  had  come  to  Lough  Foyle 
under  his  convoy  was  one  called  the  Mountjoy.  The  maater, 
Micaiah  Browning,  a  native  of  Londonderry,  had  brought  from 
England  a  large  cargo  of  provisions.  He  had,  it  is  said, 
repeatedly  remonstrated  against  the  inaction  of  the  armaments- 
He  now  eagerly  volunteered  to  take  the  first  risk  of  succouring 
his  fellow  citizens;  and  his  offer  was  accepted.  Andrew 
Douglas,  master  of  the  Phoenix,  who  had  on  board  a  great 
quantity  of  meal  from  Scotland,  was  willing  to  share  the  dang^ 
and  the  honour.  Tlie  two  merchantmen  were  to  be  escorted 
by  the  Dartmouth  frigate  of  thirty  six  gims,  commanded  by 
Captain  John  Leake,  afterwards  an  admiral  of  great  &me. 

It  was  the  thirtieth  of  July.  The  sun  had  just  set:  the 
.evening  sermon  in  the  cathedral  was  over;  and  the  heartbroken 
^congregation  had  separated,  when  the  sentinels  on  the  towa 
saw  the  sails  of  three  vessels  coming  up  the  Foyle.  Soon  t^ere 
was  a  stir  in  the  Lrish  camp.  The  besiegers  were  on  the  alert 
for  miles  along  both  shores.  The  ships  were  in  extreme  peril: 
for  the  river  was  low;  and  the  only  navigable  channel  ran  very 
near  to  the  left  bank,  where  the  head  quarters  of  the  enemy 
had  been  fixed,  and  where  the  batteries  were  most  numerous. 
Leake  performed  his  duty  with  a  skill  and  spirit  worthy  of  his 
noble  profession,  exposed  his  frigate  to  cover  the  machant* 

*  The  (Lespateh,  which  positirely  eommanded  Kirk*  to  attack  tha 
boom,  was  signed  by  Sohomberg,  who  bad  already  been  appointed  com- 
mander  in  chief  of  all  the  English  forces  in  Ireland.  A  copy  of  it  ia 
among  the  Naime  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  Wodrow,  on  no  better 
aathority  than  the  gossip  of  a  country  parish  in  Dambartonshire,  attribatea 
the  relief  of  Londonderry  to  the  exhortations  of  a  heroic  Scotch  preacher 
named  Gordon.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Klrke  was  more  likely  to  be 
Inflnenced  by  a  peremptory  order  from  Schomberg,  than  by  the  united 
eloquence  of  a  whole  synod  of  presbyterian  divines. 
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men,  and  tued  his  guns  with  great  effect  At  length  the  Uttle  chap. 
^squadron  eame  to  the  place  of  periL  Then  the  Mount]  oy  took  —{^^ 
the  lead,  and  went  right  at  the  boom.  The  hilge  barricade 
cracked  and  gave  way:  but  the  shock  was  such  that  the 
,Moun^oy  rebounded,  and  stuck  in  the  mud.  A  yell  of  triumph 
rose  firom  the  banks:  the  Irish  rushed  to  their  boats,  and  were 
jHceparing  to  board;  but  the  Dartmouth  poured  on  them  a  well 
directed  broadside,  which  threw  them  into  disorder.  Just  then 
the  Phflsnix  dashed  at  the  breach  which  the  MounQoy  had 
made,  and  was  in  a  moment  within  the  fence.  Meantime  the 
tide  was  rising  fast.  The  Mountjoy  began  to  move,  and  soon 
piuued  safe  through  the  broken  stakes  and  floating  spars.  But 
hex  brave  master  was  no  more.  A  shot  from  one  of  the  batteries 
had  struck  him;  and  he  died  by  the  most  enviable  of  all  death?, 
in  sight  of  the  city  which  was  his  birthplace,  which  was  his 
home,  and  which  had  just  been  saved  by  his  courage  and  self- 
devotion  from  the  most  frightful  form  of  destruction.  The 
night  had  closed  in  before  the  conflict  at  the  boom  began;  but 
the  flash  of  the  guns  was  seen,  and  the  noise  heard,  by  the  lean 
and  ghastly  multitude  which  covered  the  walls  of  the  city. 
When  the  Moun^oy  grounded,  and  when  the  shout  of  triumph 
.  rose  from  the  Irish  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  hearts  of  the 
besieged  died  within  them.  One  who  endured  the  unutterable 
anguish  of  that  moment  has  told  us  that  they  looked  fearfully 
livid  in  each  other's  eyes.  Even  after  the  barricade  had  been 
passed ,  there  was  a  terrible  half  hour  of  suspense.  It  was  ten 
o'clock  before  the  ships  arrived  at  the  quay.  The  whole  popu- 
lation was  there  to  welcome  them.  A  screen  made  of  casks 
filled  with  earth  was  hastily  thrown  up  to  protect  the  landing 
place  from  the  batteries  on  the  other  side  of  the  river;  and  then 
the  work  of  unloading  began.  Hrst  were  rolled  on  shore 
bftfxeli  eontaining  ux  thousand  bushels  of  meaL  Then  came 
great  cheeses^  casks  of  beef,  flitches  of  bacon,  ke^  of  butter, 
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CHAP,  fackf  of  pease  and  biscuit,  ankers  of  brandy.  Not  many  houtii 
■  ^^'  ■  before ,  balf  a  pound  of  tallow  and  three  quarters  of  a  pound  of 
salted  hide  nad  been  weighed  out  with  niggardly  care  to  every 
fighting  man.  The  ration  which  each  now  received  was  three 
pounds  of  flour,  two  poimds  of  beef,  and  a  pint  of  pease.  It  is 
easy  to  imag^e  with  what  tears  grace  was  said  over  the  suppers 
of  that  evening.  There  was  little  sleep  on  either  side  of  the 
walL  The  bonfires  shone  bright  along  the  whole  circuit  of  the 
ramparts.  The  Irish  guns  continued  to  roar  all  night;  and  all 
night  the  bells  of  the  rescued  city  made  answer  to  the  Iridi  guns 
with  a  peal  of  joyous  defiance.  Through  the  whole  of  the 
thirty  first  of  July  the  batteries  of  the  enemy  continued  to  play. 
But,  soon  after  the  sim  had  again  gone  down,  flames  were  seen 
arising  from  the  camp;  and,  when  the  first  of  August  dawned, 
a  line  of  smoking  ruins  marked  the  site  lately  occupied  by  the 
huts  of  the  besiegers;  and  the  citizens  saw  fkr  off  the  long 
column  of  pikes  and  standards  retreating  up  the  left  bank  of  the 
Foyle  towards  Strabane.  * 
The  tieg t  So  ended  this  great  siege,  ^e  most  memorable  in  the  annals 
dlnder^  of  the  British  isles.  It  had  lasted  a  hundred  and  five  days, 
raued.  tj^y^^  gairisou  had  been  reduced  from  about  seven  thousand 
effective  men  to  about  three  thousand.  The  loss  of  die  be- 
siegers cannot  be  precisely  ascertained.  Walker  estimated  it 
at  eight  thousand  men.  It  is  certain  from  the  despatches  of 
Avaux  that  the  regiments  which  returned  from  the  blockade 
had  been  so  much  thinned  that  many  of  them  were  not  more 
than  two  hundred  strong.  Of  thirty  six  French  gunners  who 
had  superintended  the  cannonading,  thirty  one  had  been  killed 
or  disabled.**    The  means  both  of  attack  and  of  defence  had 

*  Walker;  Mackenzie;  Histoire  de  la  Rtfrolation  d*Irlande,  Amater- 
dam,  1691;  London  Gazette,  Aag.  ^'j.  1689;  Letter  of  Baehan  among  the 
Naime  MSiS.;  Life  of  Sir  John  Leake;  The  Londeriad;  Obaarrattons  ^a 
Hr.  Walker*a  Aecoant  of  the  Siege  of  Londonderry,  licenied  Oct*  4. 1689* 
**  Avaux  to  Seignelay,  July  ^f.;  to  Lewis,  Aug.  V^. 
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tvidoubtedly  been  such  as  would  have  moved  the  great  wazriora  chap.. 
of  the  Continent  to  laughter;  and  this  is  the  very  circumstance  ■  m^' - 
which  g^ves  so  peculiar  an  interest  to  the  history  of  the  contest. 
It  was  a  contest,  not  between  engineers,  but  between  nations; 
and  the  victory  remuned  with  the  nation  which,  though  inferior 
in  number,  was  superior  in  civilisation,  in  capacity  for  self- 
government,  and  in  stubbornness  of  resolution.  * 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  Irish  aniiy  had  retired,  a 
deputation  from  the  city  hastened  to  Lough  Foyle,  and  invited 
£irke  to  take  the  command.    He  came  accompanied  by  a  long 
train  of  officers,  and  was  received  in  state  by  the  two  Governors^ 
who  delivered  up  to  him  the  authority  which,  under  the 
pressure  of  necessity ,  they  had  assumed.    He  remained  only  a 
few  days;,  but  he  had  time  to  show  enough  of  the  incurable 
vices  of  his  character  to  disgust  a  popidation  distinguished  by 
austere  morals  and  ardent  public  spirit    There  wa^,  however, , 
no  outbreak.    The  city  was  in  the  highest  good  humour.    Such , 
quantities  of  provisions  had  been  landed  from  the  fleet,  that , 
there  was  in  every  house  a  plenty  never  before  known.    A  few 
days  earlier  a  man  had  been  glad  to  obtain  for  twenty  pence  a , 
mouthful  of  carrion  scraped  from  the  bones  of  a  starved  horse* . 
A  pound  of  good  beef  was  now  sold  for  three  halfpence.   Mean- 
while all  hands  were  busied  in  removing  corpses  which  had 
been  thinly  covered  with  earth,  in  filling  up  the  holes  which 
the  shells  had  ploughed  in  the  ground,  and  in  repairing  the  \ 
battered  roofs  of  the  houses.    The  recollection  of  past  dangers 
and  privations,  and  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well 

*  ** Too  will  see  here,  as  yon  hare  all  along,  that  the  tradesmen  of 
XiOndonderry  had  more  skill  in  their  defence  than  the  great  offtoers  of  the  . 
Irish  army  in  their  atUcks.**  ~  Light  to  the  Blind.  The  author  of  this 
work  is  fUrioos  againit  ths  Irish  gunners.  The  boom^  he  thinks,  wobtd 
nerer  hare  bfen  broken  If  they  had  done  their  duty.  Were  they  drunk  f 
Were  they  traitors  t  He  does  not  determine  the  point;  **Lord,**  he  ex*  ' 
olaiffls,  **who  seest  the  hearts  of  people,  w«  leare  the  Judgment  oC  this 
affair  to  thy  maroy.    In  tha  interim  those  gniuers  lost  Xrnland*** 
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^■AP«  of  the  Englisli  nation  and  of  all  Protestant  Churclies,  swelled' 
the  hearts  of  the  townspeople  with  honest  pride.  That  pride 
grew  stronger  when  they  received  from  WilEam  a  letter 
adcnowledging,  in  the  most  affectionate  language,  the  debt 
which  he  owed  to  the  brave  and  trusty  citizens  of  his  good  city. 
Tbo  whole  population  crowded  to  the  Diamond  to  hear  the 
royal  epistle  read.  At  the  close  all  the  guns  on  the  ramparts ' 
sent  forth  a  roice  of  joy :  all  the  ships  in  the  river  made  answer: 
barrels  of  ale  were  broken  up ;  and  the  health  of  their  Majesties 
was  drunk  with  shouts  and  volleys  of  musketry. 

Five  generations  have  since  passed  away;  and  still  the  wall 
of  Londonderry  is  to  the  Protestants  of  Ulster  what  the  trophy 
of  Marathon  was  to  the  Athenians.    A  lofty  pillar ,  rising  from 
a  bastion  which  bore  during  many  weeks  the  heaviest  fire  of  the 
enemy,  is  seen  far  up  and  far  down  the  Foyle.    On  the  summit 
is  the  statue  of  Walker,  such  as  when,  in  the  last  and  most' 
terrible  emergency,  his  eloquence  roused  ^e  fainting  courage 
of  his  brethren.    In  one  hand  he  grasps  a  Bible.    The  other, 
pdinting  down  the  river,  seems  to  direct  the  eyes  of  his  famished 
audience  to  the  English  topmasts  in  the  distant  bay.    Such  ia 
monument  was  well  deserved:  yet  it  was  scarcety  needed:  for; 
in  truth  the  whole  city  is  to  this  day  a  monument  of  the  greftt ' 
deliverance.    The  wall  is  careMly  preserved;  nor  would  any 
plea  of  health  or  convenience  be  held  by  the  inhabitants  suffi- 
cient to  justify  the  demolition  of  tiiat  sacred  enclosure  whichj  m 
the  evil  lime,  gave  shelter  to  their  race  and  their  religion.  *  The ' 
summit  of  the  ramparts  forms  a  pleasant  walk.    The  basUons" 
have  been  turned  into  Httie  gardens.    Here  and  there,  among, 
the  shrubs  and  flowers,  may  be  seen  the  old  culverins  which 
seattered  bricks,  cased  with  lead,  among  the  Irish  ranks*    One^ 
antique  gun,  the  gift  of  the  fishmongers  of  London,  was  distm* ' 

-   *  ^  »^eo}I«ction  entitled  **Derriana«**  which  wupablfiilied  mpre  tlur  ' 
itxty  years  «g9vii^ieuilbtiiiietter'ofrthiiia!i!}ebt; 
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guished,  during  the  hundred  and  five  memorable  days,  by  the  chap^ 
loudness  of  its  report,  and  still  bears  the  name  of  Roaring  Meg.  "i^^ 
The  cathedral  is  filled  with  relics  and  trophies.  In  the  Testibule 
is  a  huge  shell,  one  of  many  htmdreds  of  shells  which  were 
thrown  into  the  city.    Over  the  altar  are  still  seen  the  French 
flagstaves,  taken  by  the  garrison  in  a  desperate  sally.    The 
white  ensigns  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  haTO  long  been  dust: 
but  their  place  has  been  supplied  by  new  banners,  the  work  of 
the  fairest  hands  of  Ulster.  The  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which 
the  siege  was  rabed,have  been  down  to  our  own  time  celebrated 
by  salutes,  processions,  banquets,  and  sermons:  Lundy  has 
been  executed  in  efQgy ;  and  the  sword,  said  by  tradition  to  be 
that  of  Maumont,  has,  on  great  occasions,  been  carried  in 
triumph.  There  is  still  a  Walker  Club  and  a  Murray  Club.   The 
humble  tombs  of  the  Protestant  captcdns  have  been  carefiilly 
sought  out,  repaired,  and  embellished.    It  is  impossible  not  to 
respect  the  sentiment  which  indicates  itself  by  these  tokens.    It 
is  a  sentiment  which  belongs  to  the  higher  and  purer  part  of 
human  nature,  and  which  adds  not  a  litde  to  the  strength  of 
states.    A  people  which  takes  no  pride  in  the  noble  achieve- 
ments of  remote  ancestors  will  never  achieve  anything  worthy 
to  be  remembered  with  pride  by  remote  descendants.    Yet  it  ir 
impossR>le  for  the  moralist  or  the  statesman,  to  look  with  mi- 
mixed  complacency  on  the  solemnities  with  which  Londonderry^ 
commemorates  her  deliverance ,  and  on  the  honours  which  shr 
pays  to  those  who  saved  her.    Unhappily  the  animosities  of  her 
brave  champions  have  descended  with  their  glory.    The  faults 
which  are  ordinarily  found  in  dominant  castes  and  dominant 
sects  have  not  seldom  shown  themselves  without  disguise  at  her 
festivities ;  and  even  with  the  expressions  of  pious  gratittide 
which  have  resounded  from  her  pulpits  have  too  often  been 
mingled  words  of  wrath  and  defiance. 


len»n« 
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CHAP.  The  Irish  anny  which  h^  retreated  to  Strabane  remained 
•~^—  there  but  a  very  short  time.  The  spirit  of  the  troops  had  been 
depressed  by  their  recent  failure,  and  was  soon  completely 
cowed  by  the  news  of  a  great  disaster  in  another  quarter. 
op«n.  Three  weeks  before  this  time  the  Duke  of  Berwick  had 
ac»ii»t  gidned  an  advantage  over  a  detachment  of  the  EnniskillenerSt 
Miskii-?*  and  had,  by  their  own  confession,  killed  or  taken  more  than 
fifty  of  them.  They  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  some  assistance 
fromKirke,  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  deputation;  and  they  still 
persisted  in  rejecting  all  terms  offered  by  the  enemy.  It  was 
therefwe  determined  at  Dublin  that  an  attack  should  be  made 
upon  them  from  several  quarters  at  once.  Macarthy,  who  had 
been  rewarded  for  his  services  in  Munster  with  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Moimtcashel,  marched  towards  Lough  Erne  from  the. 
east  with  three  regiments  of  foot,  two  regiments  of  dragoons, 
and  some  troops  of  cavalry.  A  considerable  force,  which  lay 
encamped  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Drowes,  was  at  the  same 
time  to  advance  from  the  west  The  Duke  of  Berwick  was  to 
come  from  the  north,  with  such  horse  and  dragoons  as  could  be 
spared  from  the  army  which  was  besieging  Londonderry.  The 
Enniskilleners  were  not  fully  apprised  of  the  whole  plan  which 
had  been  laid  for  their  destruction;  but  they  knew  that  Mac- 
arthy  was  on  the  road  with  a  force  exceeding  any  which  they 
could  bring  into  the  field.  Their  anxiety  was  in  some  degree  re- 
lieved by  the  return  of  the  deputation  which  they  had  sent  to 
Kirke.  Kirke  could  spare  no  soldiers;  but  he  had  sent  some 
arms,  some  ammunition,  and  some  experienced  ofiQcer8,of  whom 
the  chief  were  Colonel  Wolseley  and  Lieutenant  Colonel  Beny^ 
These  officers  had  come  by  sea  round  the  coast  of  Donegal,  and 
had  run  up  the  Erne.  On  Sunday,  the  twenty  ninth  of  July,  it 
was  known  that  their  boat  was  approching  the  island  of  Ennis* 
killen.  The  whole  population,  male  and  female,  came  to  the 
shore  to  greet  them.    It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  made  thei^ 
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way  to  the  Castle  through  the  crowds  which  hung  on  them,   crap, 
blessing  God  that  dear  old  England  had  not  quite  forgotten  the    i^. 
Englishmen  who  upheld  her  cause  against  great  odds  in  the 
heart  of  Ireland. 

Wolseley  seems  to  have  been  in  every  respect  well  qualified 
for  his  post.  He  was  a  stanch  Protestant,  had  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Yorkshiremen  who  rose  up  for  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  and  had,  if  he  is  not  belied, 
proved  his  zeal  for  liberty  and  pure  religion,  by  causing  the 
Mayor  of  Scarborough,  who  had  made  a  speech  in  favour  of 
King  James,  to  be  brought  into  the  market  place  and  well 
tossed  there  in  a  blanket*  This  vehement  hatred  of  Popery 
was,  in  the  estimation  ofthe  men  of  Enniskillen,  the  first  of  all 
qualifications  for  command:  and  Wobeley  had  other  and  more 
important  qualifications.  Though  himself  regularly  bred  to  war, 
he  seems  to  have  had  a  peculiar  aptitude  for  the  management  of 
irregular  troops.  He  had  scarcely  taken  on  himself  the  chief 
command  when  he  received  notice  that  Mountcashel  had  laid 
iiege  to  the  Castle  of  Crum.  Crum  was  the  frontier  garrison  of 
the  Protestants  of  Fermanagh.  The  ruins  of  the  old  fortifica- 
tions are  now  among  the  attractions  of  a  beautiful  pleasure- 
ground,  situated  on  a  woody  promontory  which  overlooks 
Lough  Erne.  Wolseley  determined  to  raise  the  siege.  He  sent 
Berry  forward  with  such  troops  as  could  be  instantly  put  in 
motion,  and  promised  to  follow  speedily  with  a  larger  force. 

Berry,  after  marching  some  miles,  encountered  thirteen  Batue  of 
companies  of  Macarthy's  dragoons  commanded  by  Anthony,  the  l*Z%v^ 
most  brilliant  and  accomplished  of  all  who  bore  the  name  of 
Hamilton,  but  much  less  successful  as  a  soldier  than  as  a  cour- 
tier, a  lover,  and  a  writer.  Hamilton's  dragoons  ran  at  the 
first  fire:  he  was  severely  wounded;  and  his  second  in  com- 
mand was  shot  dead.    Macarthy  soon  came  up  to  support  Ha- 

*•  DtnutrOi*!  Uf«  of  Himielf,  1787. 
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CRAP,  milton;  and  at  the  same  time  Wolseley  came  up  to  support 
^"'    Berry.    The  hostile  armies  were  now  in  presence  of  each  other. 


1689. 

Macarthy  had  above  five  thousand  men  and  several  pieces  of 
artillery.  The  Enniskilleners  were  under  three  thousand;  and 
they  had  maiched  in  such  haste  that  they  had  brought  only  one 
da/s  provisions.  It  was  therefore  absolutely  necessary  for 
them  either  to  fight  instantly  or  to  retreat*^  Wolseley  deter- 
mined to  consult  the  men;  and  this  determination,  iduch,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  most  unworthy  of  a 
general,  was  fully  justified  by  the  peculiar  composition  and 
temper  of  the  little  army,  an  army  made  up  of  gentlemen  and 
yeomen  fighting,  not  for  pay,  but  for  their  lands,  their  wives, 
their  children,  and  their  God.  The  ranks  were  drawn  up  under 
arms ;  and  the  question  was  put ,  ^Advance  or  Betreat?**  Hie 
answer  was  an  universal  shout  of  ^'Advance."  Wolseley  gave 
out  the  word,  "No  Popery."  It  was  received  with  loud  ap- 
plause. He  instantly  made  his  dispositions  for  an  attack.  As 
he  approached,  the  enemy,  to  his  great  surprise,  began  to  re- 
tire. The  Enniskilleners  were  eager  to  pursue  with  all  speed: 
but  their  commander,  suspecting  a  snare,  restrained  their 
ardour,  and  positively  forbade  them  to  break  their  ranks.  Thus 
one  army  retreated  and  the  other  followed ,  in  good  .order, 
through  the  little  town  of  Newton  Butler.  About  a  mile  from 
that  town  the  Irish  faced  about,  and  made  a  stand.  Their  posi- 
tion was  well  chosen.  They  were  drawn  up  on  a  hill  at  the  foot 
of  which  lay  a  deep  bog.  A  narrow  paved  causeway  which  ran 
across  the  bog  was  the  only  road  by  which  the  cavalry  of  the 
Enniskilleners  could  advance;  for  on  the  right  and  left  were 
pools,  turf  pits,  and  quagmires,  which  afforded  no  footing  to 
horses.  Macarthy  placed  his  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
sweep  this  causeway. 

Wolseley   ordered    his    infantry   to   the    attack.     Hiey 
struggled  through  the  bog,  made  their  way  to  firm  ground, 
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and  rtuhed  on  the  guns.  Hiere  was  then  a  short  and  desperate  chap 
fight.  The  Irish  cannoneers  stood  gallantly  to  their  pieces  till  ^"* 
th^y  were  cut  down  to  a  man.  The  Em^skiUen  horse,  no 
longOT  in  danger  of  being  mowed  down  by  the  fire  of  the  artil* 
leiy,  came  fast  iq>  the  causeway.  The  Irish  dragoons  who  had 
run  away  in  the  morning  were  smitten  with  another  panic,  and, 
without  striking  a  blow,  galloped  from  the  field.  The  horse 
followed  the  example.  Such  was  the  terror  of  the  fugitives  that 
many  of  them  spurred  hard  till  their  beasts  fell  down,  and  then 
continued  to  fly  on  foot,  throwing  away  carbines,  swords,  and 
even  coats  as  incumbrances.  The  infantry,  seeing  themselves 
deserted,  flung  down  their  pikes  and  muskets  and  ran  for  their 
live8»  The  conquerors  now  gave  loose  to  that  ferocity  which 
has  seldom  fbiled  to  disgrace  the  civil  wars  of  Ireland.  The 
butchery  was  terrible.  Near  fifteen  hundred  of  the  vanquished 
were  put  to  the  sword.  About  five  hundred  more,  in  ignorance 
of  the  country,  took  a  road  which  led  to  Lough  Erne.  The 
lake  wae  before  them:  the  enemy  behind:  they  plunged  into 
the  waters  and  perished  there.  Macarthy,  abandoned 'by  his 
troops,  rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  pursuers  and  very  nearly 
fpimd  the  death  which  he  sought  He  was  wounded  in  several 
places:  he  was  struck  to  the  ground;  and  in  another  moment 
his  brains  would  have  been  knocked  out  with  the  but  end  of  a 
musket,  when  he  was  recognised  and  saved.  The  colonists 
lost  only  twenty  men  killed  and  fifty  wounded.  They  took  four 
hundred  prisoners,  seven  pieces  of  cannon,  fourteen  barrels 
of  powder,  all  the  drums  and  all  the  colours  of  the  vanquished 
enemy.* 

"  Hamilton*!  Troe  Relation;  Mac  OonnIck*a  Farther  Aooonnt;  London 
Gasetta,  Aug,  St.  1689;  Life  of  Jamea,  il.  868,  869.;  Avaox  to  Lewis, 
Aog.  /^f  and  to  Looroia  of  ttie  tame  date.  Story  mentiona  a  report  that 
tlie  panic  among  tlit  Irieh  waa  canaed  by  tlie  miatake  of  an  offioer  wlio 
called  oot  **  Riglit  abont  face  **  inetead  of  '* Right  faoe.'*  Neither  Avanx  nor 
Jamea  bad  heard  any  thing  abont  thia  miatake.    Indeed  the  dragoona  who 
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CBAP.        Tlie  battle  of  Newton  Butler  was  won  on  the  same  afternoon 
*    on  which  the  boom  thrown  over  the  Foyle  was  broken.    At 
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Coaster-  Strabano  the  news  met  the  Celtic  army  which  was  retreating 
tfae'iriik! froi^  Londonderry.  All  was  terror  and  confusion:  the  tents 
were  struck:  the  military  stores  were  flung  by  waggon  loads 
into  the  waters  of  the  Moume ;  and  the  dismayed  Irish,  leaTing 
many  sick  and  wounded  to  the  mercy  of  the  victorious  Pro- 
testapts,  fled  to  Omagh,  and  thence  to  Charlemont.  Sarsfleld, 
who  commanded  at  Sligo,  found  it  necessary  to  abandon  that 
town,  which  was  instantly  occupied  by  a  detachment  of  Kirke's 
troops.*  Dublin  was  in  consternation.  James  dropped  words 
which  indicated  an  intention  of  flying  to  the  Ck>ntinent.  Evil 
tidings  indeed  came  fast  upon  him.  Almost  at  the  same  time  at 
which  he  learned  that  one  of  his  armies  had  raised  the  siege  of 
Londonderry,  and  that  another  had  been  routed  at  Newton 
Butler,  he  received  intelligence  scarcely  less  disheartening 
from  Scotland. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  trace  the  progress  of  those  events  to 
which  Scotland  owes  her  political  and  her  religious  liberty,  her 
prosperity  and  her  civilisation. 

•et  the  example  of  flight  were  not  in  the  habit  of  waiting  for  orders  to  tarn 
their  baoka  on  an  enemy.  They  had  run  away  once  before  on  that  Tery 
day.  Araox  girea  a  very  simple  aceoant  of  the  defeats  **Ces  mesmes 
dragons  qui  avoient  taj  ie  matin  lasch^rent  le  pied  aveo  toot  le  rest*  de  la 
earalerie,  sans  tirer  an  eoup  de  pistolet;  et  Us  s'enfbirent  tons  ftroo  ue 
telle  ^pouvante  qa*ils  Jettferent  moasquetons*  pistoiets,  et  espies;  et  la 
plopart  d*eux,  ayant  crevtf  lenrs  cheranx,  se  dAihabill^rent  poor  slier  plus 
▼Iste  k  pied.** 

*  Hamilton*s  Trne  Belation. 
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CHAPTER  XHL 

The  Tiolence  of  revolutions  is  generaUy  proportioned  to  the   chap. 
degree  of  the  maladministration  which  has  produced  them.    It    ^'"' 
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is  therefore  not  strange  that  the  government  of  Scotland,  having  The  Re- 
been  during  many  years  far  more  oppressive  and  corrupt  than  moreV^io. 
the  government  of  England,  should  have  fallen  with  a  far  ^''JJ,^,^'!^^ 
heavier  ruin.  The  movement  against  the  last  king  of  the  ed  "and. 
House  of  Stuart  was  in  England  conservative,  in  Scotland  de- 
structive. The  English  complained,  not  of  the  law,  but  of  the 
violation  of  the  law.  They  rose  up  against  the  first  magistrate 
merely  in  order  to  assert  the  supremacy  of  the  law.  They  were 
for  the  most  part  strongly  attached  to  the  Church  established 
by  law.  Even  in  applying  that  extraordinary  remedy  to  which  an 
extraordinary  emergency  compelled  them  to  have  recourse,  they 
deviated  as  little  as  possible  from  the  ordinary  methods  pre- 
scribed by  the  law.  The  Convention  which  met  at  West* 
minster,  though  summoned  by  irregular  writs,  was  constituted 
on  the  exact  model  of  a  regular  Parliament  No  man  was  in- 
vited to  the  Upper  House  whose  right  to  sit  there  was  not  clear. 
The  knights  and  burgesses  were  chosen  by  ihose  electors  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  choose  the  members  of  a  House  of 
Commons  called  under  the  great  seal.  The  franchises  of  the 
forty  shilling  freeholder,  of  the  householder  paying  scot  and 
lot,  of  the  burgage  tenant,  of  the  liveryman  of  London,  of  the 
Master  of  Arts  of  Oxford,  were  respected.  The  sense  of  the 
constituent  bodies  was  taken  with  as  little  violence  on  the  part 
of  mobs,  with  as  little  trickery  on  the  part  of  returning  officers, 
as  at  any  general  election  of  that  age.    When  at  length  the 
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CHAP.  Estates  met,  their  deliberations  were  carried  on  with  perfect 
■  ^lll'  freedom  and  in  strict  accordance  with  ancient  forms.  There 
was  indeed,  after  the  first  flight  of  James,  an  alarming  anarchy 
in  London  and  in  some  parts  of  the  country.  But  that  anarchy 
nowhere  lasted  longer  than  forty  eight  hours.  From  the  day 
on  which  William  reached  Saint  James's,  not  even  the  most 
unpopular  agents  of  the  fallen  goremment,  not  even  the 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  haid  any  thing  to  fear 
from  the  fury  of  the  poptdace. 

In  Scotland  the  course  of  events  was  very  dilferent.  There 
the  law  itself  was  a  grievance;  and  James  had  perhaps  mcurred 
more  unpopularity  by  enforcing  it  than  by  Violating  it.  The 
Church  established  by  law  was  the  most  odious  insUtation  in 
the  realm.  The  tribunals  had  pronounced  some  sentences  so 
flagitious,  the  Parliament  had  passed  some  Acts  sd  oppressive, 
that,  unless  those  sentences  and  those  Acts  were  treated  as 
nullities,  it  wotdd  be  impossible  to  bring  together  a  ConTentioir 
commanding  the  public  respect  and  expressing  the  ^blie 
opinion.  It  was  hardly  to  be  expected,  for  example,  that  the 
Whigs,  in  this  day  of  their  power,  would  endure  to  see  liirar 
hereditary  leader,  tiie  son  of  a  martyr,  Ihe  grandson  of  a 
martyr,  excluded  from  the  Parliament  House  in  which  nine  of 
his  ancestors  had  sate  as  Earls  of  Argyle,  and  exdnded  by  a 
judgment  on  which  the  whole  kingdom  cried  shame.  StiU  less 
was  it  to  be  expected  that  they  would  suffer  the  election  of  moB- 
bers  for  counties  and  towns  to  be  conducted  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  existing  law.  For  imdor  the  esdsting  low  no 
elector  could  vote  without  swearing  that  he  renounced  the 
Covenant,  and  that  he  acknowledged  the  Royal  supremacy  in 
matters  ecdesiasticaL*  Such  an  oath  no  rigid  Presbyterian 
could  take.  If  such  an  oatii  had  been  exacted ,  the  oonstitnent 
bodies  would  have  been  merely  small  knots  of  prelattsta:  the 

■  Aet.  Pari.  Soot.,  Ang.  81. 1681. 
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business  of  devising  securities  against  oppression  would  have   ^^^"^^ 
been  left  to  the  oppressors ;  and  the  great  party  which  had  been    jees. 
laost  active  in  effecting  the  Bevolution  would,  in  an  assembly 
sprung  from  the  Revolution,  have  had  not  a  single  representa- 
tive.* 

'WilHam  saw  that  he  must  not  think  of  paying  to  the  laws  of 
Scotland  thi^  scrupulous  respect  which  he  had  wisely  and 
righteoiisly  paid  to  the  laws  of  England.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  he  stiotdd  determine  by  his  own  authority  how 
that  Convention  which  was  to  meet  at  Edinburgh  should  be 
chosen,  and  that  he  should  assume  the  power  of  annulling  some 
jud^^ents  and  some  statutes.  He  accordingly  summoned  to 
the  parliament  house  several  Lords  who  had  been  deprived 
of  their  honours  by  sentences  which  the  general  voice  loudly 
condenmed  as  unjust;  and  he  took  on  himself  to  dispense  with 
the  Act  which  deprived  Presbyterians  of  the  elective  franchise. 
,  The  consequence  was  that  the  choice  of  almost  all  the  shires  JJ"^°"* 
and  burghs  fell  on  Whig  candidates.  The  defeated  party  com-  conven- 
pluned  loudly  of  foul  play,  of  the  rudeness  of  the  populace, 
and  of  the  partiality  of  the  presiding  magistrates;  and  these 
complaints  were  in  many  cases  well  founded.  It  is  not  under 
auoh  rulers  as  Lauderdale  and  Dundee  that  nations  learn  justice 
and  moderation.  ** 

Norvras  it  only  at  the  elections  that  the  popular  feeling,  so  lubbiing 
long  and  so  severely  compressed,  exploded  with  violence.  Episcopal 
The  heads  and  the  hands  of  th.e  martyred  Whigs  were  taken    *^^* 
down  from  the  gates  of  Edinburgh,  carried  in  procession  by 
great  multitudes  to  the  cemeteries,  and  laid  in  the  earth  with 
solemn  respect***    It  would  have  been  well  if  the  public 

*  Balearra«*f  Memoirt;  Short  History  of  the  Revolution  in  Scotland  in  a 
letter  firom  a  Sootch  gentleman  in  Amaterdam  to  his  friend  In  London,  1712. 
**  Baloarra8*a  Memoirs;  Life  of  James,  ii.  841. 

***  A  Memorial  for  His  Hig^ess  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  relation  to  the 
Affatrf  of  Scotland » by  two  Peraona  of  QnaUty,  1689, 
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CRAP,  enthusiasm  had  manifested  itself  in  no  less  praiseworthy  tonn* 
jggg'  Unhappily  throughout  a  large  part  of  Scotland  the  clergy  of 
the  Established  Church  were,  to  use  the  phrase  then  conmioi^ 
rabbled.  The  morning  of  Christmas  day  was  fixed  for  the 
commencement  of  these  outrages.  For  nothing  disgusted  the 
rigid  CoTenanter  more  than  the  rcTcrence  paid  by  the  prdatist 
to  the  ancient  holidays  of  the  Church.  That  such  reverence 
may  be  carried  to  an  absurd  extreme  is  true.  But  a  philosopher 
may  perhaps  be  inclined  to  think  the  opposite  extreme  not  less 
absurd,  and  may  ask  why  religion  should  reject  the  aid  of 
associations  which  exist  in  every  nation  sufficiently  civilised  to 
have  a  calendar,  and  which  are  found  by  experience  to  have  a 
powerful  and  often  a  salutary  effect  The  Puritan ,  who  was, 
in  general,  but  too  ready  to  follow  precedents  and  analogies 
drawn  from  the  history  and  jurisprudence  of  the  Jews,  might 
have  found  in  the  Old  Testament  quite  as  clear  warrant  for 
keeping  festivals  in  honour  of  great  events  as  for  assassinating 
bishops  and  refusing  quarter  to  captives.  He  certunly  did  not 
learn  from  his  master,  Calvin,  to  hold  such  festivals  in  ab- 
horrence; for  it  was  inconsequence  of  the  strenuous  exertions 
of  Calvin  that  Christmas  was,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
again  observed  by  the  citizens  of  Geneva.*  But  there  had 
arisen  in  Scotland  Calvinists  who  were  to  Calvin  what  Calvin 
was  to  Laud.  To  these  austere  fanatics  a  holiday  was  an  object 
of  positive  disgust  and  hatred.  They  long  continued  in  their 
solemn  manifestoes  to  reckon  it  among  the  sins  which  wotdd 
one  day  bring  down  some  fearful  judgment  on  the  land  that 
the  Court  of  Session  took  a  vacation  in  the  last  week  of  De- 
cember.** 

*  See  Calvin*!  letter  to  Hallcr,  !▼.  Non.  Jan.  1561:  ^^Prinsqaftm 
nrbem  unqaam  ingrederer,  nullai  prorsns  erant  feriai  prater  diem  Domini* 
cum.  Ex  quo  sum  revocatus  lioe  temperamentnm  qusalvf ,  nt  Chrlati  na« 
talis  celebraretur.** 

"*  In  tlieAct,  Declaration,  and  Testimony  of  tHe  Secederi,  dated  la 
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On  Chri&tmas  day,  therefore,  the  Covenanters  held  armed  chap. 

Xlll. 


jnnsters  by  concert  in  many  parts  of  the  western  shires.  Each  • 
band  marched  to  the  nearest  manse,  and  sacked  the  cellar  and 
larder  of  the  minister,  which  at  that  season  were  probably 
better  stocked  than  usual.  The  priest  of  Baal  was  reviled  and 
insulted,  sometimes  beaten,  sometimes  ducked.  His  furniture 
was  thrown  out  of  the  windows;  his  wife  and  children  turned 
out  of  doors  in  the  snow.  He  was  then  carried  to  the  market 
place,  and  exposed  during  some  time  .as  a  malefactor.  His 
gown  was  torn  to  shreds  over  his  head:  if  he  had  a  prayer  book 
in  his  pocket  it  was  burned ;  and  he  was  dismissed  with  a  charge, 
never,  as  he  valued  his  life,  to  officiate  in  the  parish  again. 
The  vrork  of  reformation  having  been  thus  completed,  the 
reformers  locked  up  the  church  and  departed  with  the  keys.  In 
justice  to  these  men  it  must  be  owned  that  they  had  suffered 
such  oppression  as  may  excuse,  though  it  cannot  justify,  their 
violence;  and  that,  though  they  were  rude  even  to  brutality, 
they  do  not  appear  to  have  been  guilty  of  any  intentional  injury 
to  life  or  limb.* 

The  disorder  spread  fast  In  Ayrshire ,  Clydesdale ,  Nithis- 
dale,  Annandale,  every  parish  was  visited  by  these  turbulent 
zealots.    About  two  hundred  curates  —  so  the  episcopal  parish 

December,  178S,  it  Is  said  tliat  ** countenance  is  given  by  aotbority  of  Par- 
Uftment  to  th«  obserration  of  holidays  in  Scotland ,  by  the  Taeation  of  our 
most  considerable  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  latter  end  of  December.**  This 
is  declared  to  be  a  national  sin,  and  a  ground  of  the  Lord's  indignation.  In 
March  1758,  the  Associate  Sjrnod  addressed  a  Solemn  Warning  to  the  Na- 
tion ,  In  which  the  same  complaint  was  repeated.  A  poor  crazy  creatnre, 
whose  nonsense  has  been  thought  worthy  of  being  reprinted  even  In  our 
own  time,  says:  *'I  leave  my  testimony  against  the  abominable  Act  of  the 
prcitended  Queen  Anne  and  her  pretended  British,  really  Brutish  Parlia- 
ment, for  enacting  the  observance  of  that  wlilch  is  called  the  Tule  Va- 
cancj,** — The  Dying  Testimony  of  William  Wilson,  sometime  Schoolmaster 
In  Park,  in.tbe  Parish  of  Donglas,  aged  68,  who  died  in  1767. 

*  An  Account  of  the  Present  Persecution  of  the  Church  in  Scotland,  in 
several  Letters,  1690;  The  Case  of  the  afflicted  Clergy  in  Scotland  truly 
rcpreitiited,  1690;  FaithAil  Contendings  Displayed;  Burnet,  i.  806. 
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caxf.  priests  were  called — were  expelled.  The  grarer  CoTenaaterBi 
^"''  while  they  applauded  the  fervour  of  their  riotous  brethvm, 
were  apprehensiTe  that  proceedings  so  irregular  might  g^ 
scandal,  and  learned,  with  especial  coneom,  that  here  snd 
there  an  Achan  had  disgraced  the  good  cause  by  stoi^ing  to 
plunder  the  Canaanites  whom  he  ought  only  to  hare  smitten. 
A  general  meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  such  discreditable  excesses.  In  ^ik 
meeting  it  was  determined  that,  for  the  future,  the  ejection  of 
the  established  clergy  should  be  performed  hi  a  more  cere- 
monious manner.  A  form  of  notice  was  drawn  up  and  served 
on  every  curate  in  the  Western  Lowlands  who  had  not  yet  been 
rabbled.  This  notice  was  simply  a  threatening  letter,  com- 
manding him  to  quit  his  parish  peaceably,  on  pain  of  being 
turned  out  by  force.* 

The  Scottish  Bishops,  in  great  dinnay,  sent  the  Dean  of 
Glasgow  to  plead  the  cause  of  theur  persecuted  Chureh  at  Wetfe- 
minster.  The  outrages  committed  by  the  Covenanters  were  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive  to  William,  who  had,  hitheaooA 
of  the  island,  protected  even  Benedictines  and  Frandscans 
from  insult  and  spoHalion.  But,  though  he  had ,  at  the  request 
of  a  large  number  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  Scotland, 
taken  on  himself  provisionally  the  executive  administration  of 
that  kingdom ,  the  means  of  maintaining  order  there  were  not 
at  his  command.  He  had  not  a  single  regiment  north  of  the 
Tweed ,  or  indeed  within  many  miles  of  that  river.  It  was  vain 
to  hope  that  mere  words  wotdd  quiet  a  nation  which  had  not,  in 
any  age,  been  very  amenable  to  control,  and  which  was  now 
agitated  by  hopes  and  resentments,  such  as  great  revolutions, 
following  great  oppressions,  naturally  engender.  Aproolamar- 
tion  was  however  put  forth ,  directing  that  all  people  should  lay 

*  The  form  of  notice  will  be  foond  in  the  book  Mititle4  Fatthftd  Cob« 
tendings  DlipUyed* 
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down  their  arms,  and  that,  till  the  Convention  should  haye  chap. 

Till 

settled  the  gorenunent,  the  clergy  of  the  Estahiished  Church -^^^^ 
should  be  suffered  to  reside  on  their  cures  without  molestation* 
But  this  proclamation,  not  being  supported  by  troqni,  was 
very  little  regarded.  On  the  very  day  after  it  was  published  at 
CUasgow,  the  venerable  Cathedral  of  that  city,  almost  the  only 
fine  church  of  the  middle  ages  which  stands  uninjured  in  Scot- 
land, was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  Presbyterians  from  the  meeting 
houses ,  with  whom  were  mingled  many  of  their  fiercer  brethren 
from  the  hills.  It  was  a  Sunday;  but  to  rabble  a  congregation 
of  prelatists  was  held  to  be  a  work  of  necessity  and  mercy.  The 
worshippers  were  dispersed,  beaten,  and  pelted  with  snow- 
balls. It  was  indeed  asserted  that  some  wounds  were  inflicted 
with  much  more  formidable  weapons.* 

Edinburgh,  the  seat  of  government,  was  in  a  state  of  anarchy.  |^j'«_**' 
The  Castle,  which  commanded  the  whole  city,  was  still  held  burgh, 
for  James  by  the  Duke  of  Gordon.  The  common  people  were 
generally  Whigs.  The  College  of  Justice,  a  great  forensic  so- 
ciety composed  of  judges,  advocates ,  writers  to  the  signet,  and 
solicitors,  was  the  stronghold  of  Toryism:  for  a  rigid  test  had 
during  some  years  excluded  Presbyterians  from  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  legal  profession.  The  lawyers,  some  hundreds  in 
number,  formed  themselves  into  a  battalion  of  infantry,  and 
for  a  time  effectually  kept  down  the  multitude.  They  paid, 
however,  so  much  respect  td  WilHam*s  authority  as  to  disband 
themselves  when  his  proclamation  was  published.  But  the 
example  of  obedience  which  they  had  set  was  not  imitated. 
Scarcely  had  they  laid  down  their  weapons,  when  Covenanters 
from  the  west,  who  had  done  all  that  was  to  be  done  in  the  way 
of  pelting  and  hustling  the  curates  of  their  own  neighbourhood, 

*  Aeeonnt  of  thePrefent  Perteeation,  1690;  Oase  of  the  afaietod  Clergy, 
1690;  A  tnie  Aceoant  of  that  Interraption  that  wat  made  of  the  Senrioe  of 
God  on  Snndax  laat,  being  the  17th  of  Febraary,  1689.  ilgned  by  Jamei 
Gibaon,  acting  for  the  Lord  Proroat  of  Glaagow* 
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CHAP,  came  dropping  into  Edinburgh,  by  tens  and  twenties,  fortlM 
^'"'    purpose  of  protecting,  or,  if  need  should  be,  of  overainng  the 


I6M. 

Convention.    Glasgow  alone  sent  four  hundred  of  these  men. 

It  could  hardly  be  doubted  that  they  were  directed  by  some 

leader  of  great  weight.    They  showed  themselves  little  in  any 

public  place:  but  it  was  known  that  every  cellar  was  filled  with 

them ;  and  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that,  at  the  first  signal, 

tliey  would  pour  forth  firom  their  caverns,  and  appear  armed 

round  the  Parliament  house.* 

QneftioB       It  might  have  been  expected  that  every  patriotic  and  en- 

UDi?D     lightened  Scotchman  would  have  earnestly  desired  to  see  the 

Engia'nd   t^itatiou  appeased,  and  some  government  established  which 

und  rai-"  '^S^^  ^®  ^^^  ^  protcct  property  and  to  enforce  the  law.    An 

>ed.        imperfect  settlement  which  could  be  speedily  made  might  well 

appear  to  such  a  man  preferable  to  a  perfect  settlement  which 

must  be  the  work  of  time.    Just  at  this  moment,  however,  a 

party,  strong  both  in  numbers  and  in  abilities,  raised  a  new 

and  most  important  question,  which  seemed  not  unlikely  to 

prolong  the  interregnum  till  the  autumn.  This  party  maintuned 

that  the  Estates  ought  not  immediately  to  declare  William  and 

Mary  King  and  Queen,  but  to  propose  to  England  a  treaty  of 

union,  and  to  keep  the  throne  vacant  till  such  a  treaty  should 

be  concluded  on  terms  advantageous  to  Scotland.** 

It  may  seem  strange  that  a  large  portion  of  a  people,  whose 
patriotism,  exhibited,  often  in  a  heroic,  and  sometimes  in  a 
comic  form,  has  long  been  proverbial,  should  have  been  willing, 
nay  impatient,  to  surrender  an  independence  which  had  been, 
through  many  ages,  dearly  prized  and  manfully  defended.  The 
truth  is  that  the  stubborn  spirit  which  the  arms  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets  and  Tudors  had  been  unable  to  subdue  had  begun  to 
yield  to  a  very  different  kind  of  force.   Customhouses  and  tarifb 

*  Baloarraa'a  Memoirs;  llaokay*f  M«moirf« 
**  Bornet,  U.  21. 
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were  rapidly  doing  what  the  carnage  of  Falkirk  and  Halidon ,  of  cnAP. 
Plodden  and  of  Pinkie,  had  failed  to  do.  Scotland  had  some  ^IH' 
experience  of  the  effects  of  an  union.  She  had ,  near  forty  years 
before,  been  united  to  England  on  such  terms  as  England, 
flushed  with  conquest,  chose  to  dictate.  That  union  was  in- 
separably associated  in  the  minds  of  the  vanquished  people  with 
defeat  and  humiliation.  And  yet  even  that  union,  cruelly  as  it 
had  wounded  the  pride  of  the  Scots,  had  promoted  their  pros- 
perity. Cromwell,  with  wisdom  and  liberality  rare  in  his  age, 
had  established  the  most  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  dominant  and  the  subject  country.  While  he  governed ,  no 
prohibition,  no  duty,  impeded  the  transit  of  commodities  from 
any  part  of  the  island  to  any  other.  His  navigation  laws  imposed 
no  restraint  on  the  trade  of  Scotland.  A  Scotch  vessel  was  at 
liberty  to  carry  a  Scotch  cargo  to  Barbadoes,  and  to  bring  the 
sugars  of  Barbadoes  into  the  port  of  London.*  The  rule  of  the 
Protector  therefore  had  been  propitious  to  the  industry  and  to 
the  physical  well-being  of  the  Scottish  people.  Hating  him  and 
cursing  him,  they  could  not  help  thriving  under  him ,  and  often, 
during  the  administration  of  their  legitimate  princes,  looked 
back  with  regret  to  the  golden  days  of  the  usurper.** 

*  Seobell,  1654,  cap.  9.,  and  Olirer'a  Ordinance  in  Coancil  of  the  ISth 
of  April  in  the  same  year. 

^  Burnet  and  Fletcher  of  Saltoon  mention  the  prosperity  of  Scotland 
ander  the  Protector,  but  ascribe  It  to  a  cause  quite  inadequate  to  the 
prodoetion  of  such  an  effect.  **There  was/*  says  Bumet,  **«  considerable 
foree  of  about  seren  or  eiffht  thousand  men  Icept  in  Scotland.  The  pay  of 
the  army  brought  so  much  money  into  the  kingdom  that  it  continued  all 
that  while  in  a  very  flourishing  state.  . . .  •  •  We  always  reclcon  those 
eight  years  of  usurpation  a  time  of  great  peace  and  prosperity.**  **  During 
the  time  of  the  usurper  Cromwell,**  says  Fletcher,  **  we  imagined  onrselvea 
to  be  in  a  tolerable  condition  with  respect  to  the  last  particular  (trade  and 
money)  by  reason  of  that  expense  which  was  made  in  the  realm  by  those 
forces  that  kept  us  in  subjection.**  The  true  explanation  of  the  phenome- 
non about  whieh  Burnet  and  Fletcher  blundered  so  grossly  will  be  found 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  **Some  seasonable  and  modest  Thoughts  partly 
9C««aioned  by  and  partly  concerning  the  Scotch  East  India  Company,** 
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CBip«  The  Eesioration  came,  and  changed  eyery  thing.  Hie  Scots 
'  regained  their  independence,  and  aOon  began  to  find  that  in- 
dependence had  its  discoutfort  as  well  as  its  dignity.  The 
English  parliament  treated  ihem  as  aliens  and  as  rirals.  A  ne  w 
NaTigation  Act  put  them  on  almost  the  same  footing  with  the 
Dutch.  High  duties,  and  in  some  cases  prohilHt<»7  duties, 
were  imposed  on  the  products  of  Scottish  industry.  It  is  not 
wonderfiil  that  a  nation  eminently  industrious,  shrewd,  and 
enterprising,  a  nation  which,  haying  been  long  kept  back  by  a 
sterile  soil  and  a  seyere  climate,  was  just  beginning  to  prober 
in  spite  of  these  disadyantages,  and  which  found  its  progress 
suddenly  stopped,  should  think  itself  cruelly  treated.  Yet 
there  was  no  help.  Complaint  was  yaln.  Retaliation  waa  im- 
possible. The  Soyereign ,  ev&k  if  he  had  the  wish,  had  not  the 
power,  to  bear  himself  eyenly  between  his  large  and  his  small 
kingdom,  between  the  kingdom  from  which  he  drew  an  annual 
reyenue  of  a  million  and  a  half  and  the  kingdom  from  which  he 
drew  an  annual  reyenue  of  little  more  than  sixty  thousand 
pounds.  He  dared  neither  to  reAise  his  assent  to  any  English 
law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  Scotland,  nor  to  giye  his  ass^it  to 
any  Scotch  law  injurious  to  the  trade  of  England. 

The  complaints  of  the  Scotch,  howeyer,  were  so  loud  that 
Charles,  in  1667,  appointed  Commissioners  to  arrange  the 
terms  of  a  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  British  kingdoms. 
The  conferences  were  soon  broken  off;  and  all  that  passed 
while  they  continued  preyed  that  th»e  was  only  one  way  in 
i^hich  Scotland  could  obtain  a  share  of  the  commercial  pros- 
perity which  England  at  that  time  enjoyed.*    The  Scotch  must 

Edinburgh,  1696.  See  the  Proeeedlagt  of  the  Wedneidajr  Club  In  Friday 
Street,  npon  the  eabjeet  of  an  Union  with  SootUnd,  December  1706.  See 
also  the  Serenth  Chapter  of  Mr.  Barton**  raloable  Hiatory  of  Scotland. 

*  See  the  paper  in  which  the  demand!  of  the  Scotch  Commiaaioners 
are  aet  forth.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  De  Foe*a  Hiatory  of  the 
(Jnion ,  No.  18. 
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become  one  people  with  the  English.  The  Parliament  which  cbap* 
had  hitherto  sate  atEdinhurgh  must  he  incorporated  with  the-  ^"'' 
Parliament  which  sate  at  Westminster.  The  sacrifice  could  not 
but  be  painAiUy  felt  by  a  brave  and  haughty  people,  who  had, 
during  twelve  generations,  regarded  the  southern  domination 
with  deadly  aversion,  and  whose  hearts  still  swelled  at  the 
thought  of  the  death  of  Wallace  and  of  the  triumphs  of  Bruce. 
There  were  doubtless  many  punctilious  patriots  who  would  have 
strenuously  opposed  an  union  eVen.  if  tiiey  could  have  foreseen 
that  the  effect  of  an  union  would  be  to  make  Glasgow  a  greater 
dty  than  Amsterdam,  and  to  cover  the  dreary  Lothians  with 
harvests  and  woods,  neat  farmhouses  and  stately  mansions. 
But  there  was  also  a  large  class  which  was  not  disposed  to 
throw  away  great  and  substantial  advantages  in  order  to  pre* 
serve  mere  names  and  ceremonies;  and  the  influence  of  this 
class  was  such  that,  in  the  year  1670,  the  Scotch  Parliament 
made  direct  overtures  to  England.*  The  King  undertook  the 
office  of  mediator;  and  negotiators  were  named  on  both  sides; 
but  nothing  was  concluded. 

The  question,  having  slept  during  eighteen  years,  was 
suddenly  revived  by  the  Bevolution.  Different  classes,  im- 
pelled by  different  motives,  concurred  on  this  point  With 
merchants,  eager  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the  West  Indian 
Trade,  were  joined  active  and  aspiring  politicians  who  wished 
to  exhibit  their  abilities  in  a  more  conspicuous  theatre  than  the 
Scottbh  Parliament  House,  and  to  collect  ridies  from  a  more 
copious  source  than  the  Scottish  treasury.  The  cry  for  union 
was  swelled  by  the  voices  of  some  artful  Jacobites,  who  merely 
wished  to  cause  discord  and  delay,  and  who  hoped  to  attain 
this  end  by  mixing  up  with  the' difficult  question  which  it  was 
the  espedal  business  of  the  Convention  to  settie  another  ques* 
tion  more  difficult  stilL    It  is  probable  that  some  who  disliked 

•  Aet.  Pari.  Soot.,  Joly  80. 1670. 
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CBA9.  the  ascetic  habits  and  rigid  discipline  of  the  Presbyterians 
'  wished  for  an  union  as  the  only  mode  of  maintaining  prelacy  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island.  In  an  united  Parliament  the 
English  members  must  greatly  preponderate;  and  in  England 
the  Bishops  were  held  in  high  honour  by  the  great  minority 
of  tlie  population.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Scotland,  it  was 
plain,  rested  on  a  narrow  basis,  and  would  fall  before  the  first 
attack.  The  Episcopal  Church  of  Great  Britain  might  have  a 
foundation  broad  and  solid  enough  to  withstand  all  assaults. 

Whether,  in  1689,  it  would  have  been  possible  to  effect  a 
civil  union  without  a  religious  union  may  well  be  doubted.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  religious  union  would  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  calamities  that  could  have  befedlen  either 
kingdom.  The  union  accomplished  in  1707  has  indeed  been  a 
great  blessing  both  to  England  and  to  Scotland.  But  it  has 
been  a  blessing  because,  in  constituting  one  State,  it  left  two 
Churches.  The  political  mterest  of  the  contracting  parties  was 
the  same:  but  the  ecclesiastical  dispute  between  them  was  one 
which  admitted  of  no  compromise.  They  could  therefore  pre- 
serve harmony  only  by  agreeing  to  differ.  Had  there  been  an 
amalgamation  of  the  hierarchies,  there  never  would  have  been 
an  amalgamation  of  the  nations.  Successive  Mitchells  would 
have  fired  at  successive  Sharpes.  Five  generations  of  Ciaver- 
houses  would  have  butchered  five  generations. of  Camerons. 
Those  marvellous  improvements  which  have  changed  the  lace 
of  Scotland  would  never  h^ve  been  effected.  Plains  now  rich 
with  harvests  would  have  remained  barren  moors.  Waterfodla 
which  now  turn  the  wheels  of  immense  factories  would  have  re- 
sounded in  a  \vildemess.  New  Lanark  would  still  have  been  a 
sheepwalk,  and  Greenock  a  fishing  liamlet.  Wliat  little 
strength  Scotland  could  under  such  a  system  have  possessed 
must,  in  an  estimate  of  the  resources  of  Great  Britain,  have 
been,  not  added,  but  deducted*  So  encumbered,  ourooontiy 
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never  could  have  held ,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  a  place  in  the  chap. 
first  rank  of  nations.    We  are  unfortunately  not  without  the 


means  of  judging  of  the  effect  which  may  be  produced  on  the 
moral  and  physical  state  of  a  people  by  establishing,  in  the  ex- 
clusive enjoyment  of  riches  and  dignity  a  Church  loved  and 
reverenced  only  by  the  few,  and  regarded  by  the  many  with 
religious  and  national  aversion.  One  such  Chiurch  is  quite 
burden  enough  for  the  energies  of  one  empire. 

But  these  things,  which  to  us,  who  have  been  taughtby  a  J^»|o'_ 
bitter  experience,  seem  clear,  were  by  no  means  clear  in  1689,  Hsb  low 
even  to  very  tolerant  and  enlightened  politicians.  In  truth  the  nen  to 
English  Low  Churchmen  were,  if  possible,  more  anxious  than  Ep^sbo-* 
the  English  High  Churchmen  to  preserve  Episcopacy  in  Soot-  SeoUand. 
land.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Burnet,  who  was  always 
accused  of  wishing  to  establish  the  Calvinistic  discipline  in  the 
south  of  the  island,  incurred  great  unpopularity  among  his 
own  coimtrymen  by  his  efforts  to  uphold  prelacy  in  the  north. 
He  was  doubtless  in  error:  but  his  error  is  to  be  attributed  to  a 
cause  which  does  him  no  discredit  His  favourite  object  t  an 
object  unattainable  indeed,  yet  such  as  might  well  fascinate 
a  large  intellect  and  a  benevolent  heart,  had  long  been  an 
honourable  treaty  between  the  Anglican  Church  and  the  Non- 
conformists. He  thought  it  most  unfortunate  that  onec^por- 
tunity  of  concluding  such  a  treaty  should  have  been  lost  at  the 
time  of  the  Bestoration.  It  seemed  to  him  Ihat  another  oppor- 
tunity was  afforded  by  the  Bevolution.  He  and  his  Mends  were 
eagerly  pushing  forward  Nottingham's  Comprehension  Bill, 
and  were  flattering  themselves  with  vain  hopes  of  success.  But 
they  felt  that  there  could  hardly  be  a  Comprehension  in  one 
of  the  two  British  kingdoms,  unless  there  were  also  a  Com- 
prehension in  the  other.  Concession  must  be  purdiased  by 
concession.  If  the  Presbyterian  pertinaciously  refused  to  listen 
to  any  terms  of  compromise  where  he  was  strong,  it  would  be 
Ifapairfay,  History,  /F«  17 
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CHAP,  almost  impossible  to  obtain  for  him  liberal  terms  of  compromiso 
■  ™'  ■■■  where  he  was  weak.  Bishops  must  therefore  be  allowed  to  keep 
their  sees  in  Scotland,  in  order  that  divines  not  ordained  by 
Bishops  might  be  allowed  to  hold  rectories  and  canonrieB  in 
England. 
Opinions        Thus  the  caase  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the  north  and  the 
about      cause  of  the  Presbyterians  m  the  south  were  bound  up  together 
goTera-   in  a  manner  which  might  well  pei^lex  even  a  skilful  Btatesman. 
Scotland.  ^^  '^"^^  happy  ^r  our  country  that  the  momentous  question 
which  excited  so  many  strong  passions,  and  which  presented 
itself  in  so  many  different  points  of  view,  was  to  be  decided  by 
such  a  man  as  William.    He  listened  to  Episcopalians,  to  La- 
titudinarians,  to  Presbyterians,  to  the  Dean  of  Glasgow  who 
pleaded  for  the  apostolical  succession,  to  Burnet  who  repre- 
sented the  danger  of  alienating  the  Anglican  clergy,  to  Cantain 
who  hated  prelacy  with  the  hatred  of  a  man  whose  thumbs  were 
deeply  marked  by  the  screws  of  prelatists.  Surrounded  by  thm« 
eager  advocates,  William  remained  calm  and  impartiaL    EOe 
was  indeed  eminently  qualified  by  his  situation  as  well  as  by  his 
personal  qualities  to  be  the  umpire  in  that  great  contention. 
He  was  the  King  of  a  prelatical  kingdom.    He  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  a  presbyterian  republic,     ^s  unwillingness  to 
;^  offend  the  Anglican  Church  of  which  he  was  th6  head,  and  his 

^  unwillingness  to  offend  the  reformed  Churches  of  the  Continent 

which  regarded  him  as  a  champion  divinely  sent  to  protect 
them  against  the  French  tyranny,  balanced  each  other,  and 
kq^t  him  firdm  leaning  unduly  to  either  side.  His  eonacience 
was  perfectly  heutraL  For  it  was  his  deliberate  opinion  that  bo 
form  of  ecclesiastical  polity  was  of  divine  institution.  He 
dissented  equally  from  the  school  of  Laud  and  from  the  idiool 
of  Cameron,  bma  the  men  who  held  that  there  could  not  be  a 
Christian  Church  without  Bishops,  and  from  the  men  yAio  held 
that  there  could  not  be  a  Christian  Church  witiiout  synods. 
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Which  form  of  government  should  be  adopted  was  in  his  judg-  chap. 
ment  a  question  of  mere  expediency.  He  would  probably  have  ™' 
preferred  a  temper  between  the  two  rival  systems,  a  hierarchy 
in  which  the  chief  spiritual  functionaries  should  have  been 
something  more  than  moderators  and  something  less  than 
prelatefs.  Btit  he  was  far  too  wise  a  ttian  to  think  of  settling 
such  a  matter  according  to  his  own  personal  tastes.  He  deter- 
mined therefore  that,  if  there  was  on  both  sides  a  disposition 
to  compromise,  he  would  act  as  mediator.  But,  if  it  should 
prove  that  the  public  mind  of  England  and  the  public  mind  of 
Scothilid  had  taken  the  ply  strongly  in  opposite  directions,  he 
would  imt  attempt  to  force  either  nation  into  conformity  with 
the  opinion  of  the  other.  He  would  suffer  each  to  have  its  own 
chtirch,  and  would  content  himself  with  restraining  both 
churches  !&om  persecuting  nonconformists,  and  from  encroach- 
ing tm  the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate. 

The  language  which  he  held  to  those  Scottish  Episcopalians 
who  complained  to  him  of  their  sufferings'  and  implored  his 
protection  was  weU  weighed  and  well  guarded,  but  clear  and 
ingenuous.  He  wished,  he  said,  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the 
institution  to  which  tiiey  were  so  much  attached,  and  to  grant 
at  the  same  time  entire  liberty  of  conscience  to  that  party  which 
could  not  be  reconciled  to  any  deviation  from  the  Presbyterian 
modeL  But  the  Bishops  must  take  care  that  they  did  not,  by 
their  own  rashness  and  obstinacy,  put  it  out  of  his  power  to 
be  of  any  use  to  them.  They  must  also  distinctly  understand 
that  he  was  resolved  not  to  force  on  Scotland  by  the  sword  a 
form  of  eccle^astical  government  which  she  detested.  If, 
therefore,  it  should  be  found  that  prelacy  could  be  maintained 
^'^y  by  anns,  he  should  yield  to  the  general  sentiment,  and 
•hould  merely  do  his  best  to  obtam  for  the  Episcopalian  mino- 
rity permission  to  worship  God  in  freedom  and  safety.* 

*  Bomet,  ii.  28. 

17* 
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CHAP,        It  is  not  likely  that,  even  if  the  Scottish  Bishops  had,  as 
William  recommended,  done  all  that  meekness  and  prudence 
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compa-  could  do  to  Conciliate  their  countrymen,  episcopacy  could, 
strength  uudcr  any  modification,  have  heen  maintained.  It  was  indeed 
giouif '  asserted  by  writers  of  that  generation,  and  has  been  repeated 
Scotland?  ^^  writers  of  our  generation,  that  the  Presbyterians  were  not, 
before  theBevolution,  tiie  majority  of  the  people  of  Scotland.* 
But  in  this  assertion  there  is  an  obvious  fallacy.  The  effectiye 
strength  of  sects  is  not  to  be  ascertained  merely  by  counting 
heads.  An  established  church,  a  dominant  church,  a  church 
which  has  the  exclusive  possession  of  civil  honours  and  emolu- 
ments, will  always  rank  among  its  nominal  members  multitudes 
who  have  no  religion  at  all;  multitudes  who,  though  not 
destitute  of  religion,  attend  Uttle  to  theological  disputes,  and 
have  no  scruple  about  conforming  to  the  mode  of  worship  which 
happens  to  be  established;  and  multitudes  who  have  scruples 
about  conforming,  but  whose  scruples  have  yielded  to  worldly 
motives.  On  the  other  hand,  every  member  of  an  oppressed 
church  is  a  man  who  has  a  very  decided  preference  for  that 
church.  A  person  who,  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  joined  in 
celebrating  the  Christian  mysteries  might  reasonably  be  sup- 
posed to  be  a  firm  believer  in  Christ  But  it  would  be  a  veiy 
great  mistake  to  imagine  that  one  single  Pontiff  or  Augur  in  the 
Boman  senate  was  a  firm  believer  in  Jupiter.  In  Mary's  reign, 
every  body  who  attended  the  secret  meetings  of  the  Protestants 
was  a  re€d  Protestant:  but  hundreds  of  thousands  went  to  mass 
who,  as  appeared  before  she  had  been  dead  a  month,  were  not 
real  Boman  Catholics.    If,  under  the  Kings  of  tiie  House  of 

*  See,  for  example,  a  pamphlet  entitled  **Some  qnestlona  reiolred 
concerning  episcopal  and  preabyterian  goyernment  in  Scotland,  1690.**  Oim 
of  the  questions  is,  whether  Scottish  presbytery  be  agreeable  to  the  ipeneral 
inclinations  of  that  people.  The  author  answers  the  question  in  the  nega- 
tive ,  on  the  ground  that  the  upper  and  middle  classca  had  generally 
formed  to  the  episcopaJ  C^turofe  h^Core  the  RpTolntion* 
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Stuart,  when  a  Presbyterian  was  excluded  from  political  power  chap. 
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and  from  the  learned  professions,  was  daily  annoyed  by  in- 
formers, by  tyrannical  magistrates,  by  licentious  dragoons,  and 
was  in  danger  of  being  hanged  if  he  heard  a  sermon  in  the  open 
air,  the  population  of  Scotland  was  not  very  unequally  divided 
between  Episcopalians  and  Presbyterians,  the  rational  in- 
ference is  that  more  than  nineteen  twentieths  of  those  Scotch- 
men whose  conscience  was  interested  in  the  matter  were 
Presbyterians,  and  that  not  one  Scotchman  in  twenty  was 
decidedly  and  on  conviction  an  Episcopalian.  Against  such 
odds  the  Bishops  had  but  little  chance;  and  whatever  chance 
they  had  they  made  haste  to  throw  away;  some  of  them  because 
they  sincerely  believed  that  their  allegiance  was  stiU  due  to 
James ;  others  probably  because  they  apprehended  that  William 
would  not  have  the  power,  even  if  he  had  the  will,  to  serve 
them,  and  that  nothing  but  a  counterrevolution  in  the  State 
could  avert  a  revolution  in  the  Church. 

As  the  new  King  of  England  could  not  be  at  Edinburgh  Letter 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Scottish  Convention,  a  letter  from  him  ii7m  to  * 
to  the  Estates  was  prepared  with  great  skilL    In  this  document  cooTea^^ 
he  professed  warm  attachment  to  the  Protestant  religion,  but  ^^^ 
gave  no  opinion  touching  those  questions  about  which  Pro- 
testants were  divided.    He  had  observed,  he  said,  with  great 
satisfaction  that  many  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  with 
whom  he  had  conferred  in  London  were  inclined  to  an  union 
of  the  two  British  kingdoms.    He  was  sensible  how  much  such 
an  union  would  conduce  to  the  happiness  of  both;  and  he  would 
do  all  in  his  power  towards  the  accomplishing  of  so  good  a 
work. 

It  was  necessary  that  he  should  allow  a  large  discretion  to  wiiuam*e 
his  confidential  agents  at  Edinburgh.    The  private  instructions  uouuT 
with  which  he  furnished  those  persons  could  not  be  minute,  but  {'iVcSTt-^ 
were  highly  judicious.    He  charged  them  to  ascertain  to  the'****** 
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CHAP,  best  of  their  power  the  real  sense  of  the  Conyei|Llion,  and  to  be 
'    guided  by  it    They  must  remember  that  the  fijist  object  was  to 
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settle  the  government.  To  that  object  every  other  object, 
even  the  union,  must  be  postpoi^ed.  A  treaty  between  two 
independent  legislatures,  distant  from  each  other  several  days^ 
joamey,  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time;  and  the  throne 
could  not  safely  remain  vacant  while  the  negotiations  were 
pending.  It  was  therefore  important  that  His  Maj  esty's  agents 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  arts  of  persons  who,  pnder 
pretence  of  promoting  the  union,  might  really  be  cogatriving 
only  to  prolong  the  interregnum.  If  the  Convention  should 
be  bent  on  establishing  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govern- 
ment, William  desired  that  his  friend  would  do  all  in  their 
power  to  pre^nt  the  triumphant  sect  from  retaUating  what  it 
had  suffered.  * 
The  Dal-  The  pcrson  by  whose  advice  ^Vmiiam  appears  to  have  beei^ 
lympies.  ^^  ^^  ^^^  chiefly  guided  as  to  Scotch  polity  yr^  aScotc^fVWA 
of  great  abilities  and  attainment^,  Sir  James  ])alrymple  of 
Stair,  the  founder  of  a  family  eminently  distingoishec^  al^  the 
bar,  on  the  bench,  in  the  senate,  in  diplomacy,  inarnp|s,,  and 
in  letters,  but  distinguished  also  by  misfortunes  and  nu^d^ds 
which  have  furnished  poets  and  novelists  with  materials  for  the 
darkest  and  most  heartrending  tales.  Already  Sir  James,  had 
been  in  mourning  for  more  than  one  strange  and  terrible  death. 
One  of  his  sons  had  died  by  poison.  One  of  his  daughters  had 
poniarded  her  bridegroom  on  the  wedding  night.  One  of  his 
grandsons  had  in  boyish  sport  been  slain  by  another.  Savage 
Hbellers  asserted,  and  some  of  the  superstitious  vulgar  be- 
lieved, that  calamities  so  portentous  were  the  consequences  of 

*  The  instructions  are  in  the  Leven  and  MelvUle  Papers*  They  bear 
date  March  7.  168^  On  the  first  occasion  on  which  I  quote  this  most 
valaable  collection,  I  cannot  refrain  from  acknowledging  the  obligations 
under  which  I,  and  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  history  of  oar  Island,  lie 
to  the  gentleman  who  has  performed  so  well  the  doty  of  an  editor. 
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some  connection  between  the  unhappy  race  and  the  powers  of  chap. 
darimess.  Sir  James  had  a  wry  neck;  and  he  was  reproached  -^ 
with  this  misfortune  as  if  it  had  been  a  crime ,  and  was  told  that 
it  marked  him  out  as  a  man  doomed  to  the  gallows.  Bis  wife,  a 
woman  of  great  ability,  art,  and  spirit,  was  popularly  nicknamed 
the  Witch  of  Eudor.  It  was  gravely  said  that  she  had  cast 
fear^  spells  on  those  whom  she  hated,  and  that  she  had  been 
seen  in  the  likeness  of  a  cat  seated  on  the  cloth  of  state  by  the 
ude  of  the  Lord  High  Commissioner.  The  man,  however,  over 
whose  roof  so  many  curses  appeared  to  hang  did  not,  as  far  as 
we  can  now  judge ,  taXL  short  of  that  very  low  standard  of  mora- 
lity which  was  generally  attained  by  politicians  of  his  age  and 
nation.  In  force  of  mind  and  extent  of  knowledge  he  was 
superior  to  them  alL  In  his  youth  he  had  borne  arms:  he  had 
ihen.  been  a  professor  of  philosophy:  he  had  then  studied  law, 
and  had  become,  by  general  acknowledgment,  the  greatest 
jorial  tibat  his  country  had  produced.  In  the  days  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, he  had  been  a  judge.  After  the  Kestoration,  he  had 
made  his  peace  with  the  royal  family,  had  sate  in  the  Privy 
Council,  and  had  presided  with  unrivalled  ability  in  the  Court 
of  Session.  He  had  doubtless  borne  a  share  in  many  unjusti- 
fiable acts;  but  there  were  limits  which  he  never  passed.  He 
had  a  wonderful  power  of  giving  to  any  proposition  which  it 
suited  him  to  maintain  a  plausible  aspect  of  legality  and  even  of 
justice ;  and  this  power  he  frequently  abused.  But  he  was  not, 
like  many  of  those  among  whom  he  lived,  impudently  and  un- 
stampulously  servile.  Shame  or  conscience  generally  restrained 
him  from  committing  any  bad  action  for  which  his  rare  inge- 
nuity could  not  frame  a  specious  defence ;  and  he  was  seldom  in 
his  place  at  the  coimcil  board  when  any  thing  outrageously  un- 
just or  cruel  was  to  be  done.  His  moderation  at  length  gave 
offence  to  the  Court  He  was  deprived  of  his  high  ofi&ce,  and 
found  himself  in  so  disagreeable  a  situation  that  he  retired  to 
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CHAP.  Holland.  There  he  employed  hunself  in  conrecling  the  great 
^^]  work  on  jurisprudence  which  has  preserved  his  memory  fresh 
down  to  our  own  time.  In  his  banishment  he  tried  to  gain  the 
favour  of  his  fellow  exiles,  who  naturally  regarded  him  with 
suspicion.  He  protested,  and  perhaps  with  truth |  that  hzs 
hands  were  pure  from  the  blood  of  the  persecuted  Covenanters. 
He  made  a  liigh  profession  of  religion,  prayed  much,  and  ob- 
served weekly  days  of  fasting  and  humiliation.  He  even  con- 
sented ,  after  much  hesitation,  to  assist  with  his  advice  and  his 
credit  the  unfortunate  enterprise  of  Argyle.  When  that  enter- 
prise had  failed,  a  prosecution  was  instituted  at  Edlnborgh 
against  Dalrymple;  and  his  estates  would  doubtless  have  been 
confiscated  had  they  not  been  saved  by  an  artifice  which  subse- 
quently became  common  among  the  politicians  of  Scotland. 
His  eldest  son  and  heir  apparent,  John ,  took  the  side  of  the 
government,  supported  the  dispensing  power,  declared  against 
the  Test,  and  accepted  the  place  of  Lord  Advocate,  when  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  after  holding  out  through  ten  years  of  foul 
drudgery,  at  length  showed  signs  of  flagging.  The  services  of 
the  younger  Dalrymple  were  rewarded  by  a  remission  of  the  for- 
"  fritnre  which  the  offences  of  the  elder  had  incurred.  Those 
services  indeed  were  not  to  be  despised.  For  Sir  John,  though 
inferior  to  his  father  in  depth  and  extent  of  legal  learning,  was 
no  common  man.  His  knowledge  was  great  and  various:  his 
parts  were  quick;  and  his  eloquence  was  singularly  ready  and 
gracefuL  To  sanctity  he  made  no  pretensions.  Indeed  Epis- 
copalians and  Presbyterians  agreed  in  regarding  him  at  little 
better  than  an  atheist.  During  some  months  Sir  John  at  Edin- 
burgh affected  to  condemn  the  disloyalty  of  his  unhappy  parent 
Sir  James;  and  Sir  James  at  Leyden  told  his  Puritan  friends 
how  deeply  he  lamented  the  vricked  compUances  of  his  unhappy 
child  Sir  John. 

The  Eevolution  came,  and  brought  a  lai^e  increase  of  wealth 
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and  honourt  to  the  House  of  Stair.  The  son  promptly  changed  cbat. 
sides,  and  cooperated  ably  and  zealously  with  the  faiher.  Sir-  ™'  ■ 
James  established  himself  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
advice  to  William  on  Scotch  affairs.  Sir  John's  post  was  in  the 
Parliament  House  at  Edinburgh.  He  was  not  likely  to  find 
any  equal  among  the  debaters  there,  and  was  prepared  to 
exert  all  his  powers  against  the  dynasty  which  he  had  lately 
served.* 

By  the  large  party  which  was  zealous  for  the  Calvinistio 
ehurbh  goyemment  John  Dalrymple  was  regarded  with  incu- 
rable distrust  and  dislike.  It  was  therefore  necessary  that  an- 
other agent  should  be  employed  to  manage  that  party.  Such  Meivtua. 
an  agent  was  George  Melville,  Lord  Melville,  a  nobleman  con- 
nected by  affinity  with  the  unfortunate  Monmouth,  and  with 
that  Leslie  who  had  unsuccessfully  commanded  tiie  Scotch 
army  against  Cromwell  at  Dunbar.  Melville  had  always  been 
accounted  a  Whig  and  a  Presbyterian.  Those  who  speak  of 
him  most  favourably  have  not  ventured  to  ascribe  to  him  emi- 
nent intellectual  endowments  or  exalted  public  spirit  But  he  ap- 
pears from  his  letters  to  have  been  by  no  means  deficient  in  that 
homely  prudence  the  want  of  which  has  often  been  fatal  to  men 
of  brighter  genius  and  of  purer  virtue.  That  prudence  had  re- 
strained him  from  going  very  fkr  in  opposition  to  the  tyranny  of 
the  Stuarts:  but  he  had  listened  while  his  friends  talked  about 
resistance,  and  therefore,  when  the  Eye  House  plot  was  dis- 
covered, tiiought  it  expedient  to  retire  to  the  Continent  In  his 
absence  he  was  accused  of  treason,  and  was  convicted  onevi- 

*  A«  to  the  Dalrymplea,  tee  the  Lord  Preiident'g  own  writing! ,  and 
among  them  hU  Vindication  of  the  DiTine  Perfectionc;  Wodrow**  Analeeta; 
Doagla»*a  Peerage;  Lockbart**  Hemoiri;  the  Satyre  on  the  Famllie  of 
Stairs;  the  Satyrie  Line*  npon  the  long  wiahed  for  and  timely  Death  of  the 
Right  Honourable  Lady  Stairai  Law**  Hemorlale;  and  the  Hyndford 
P«pen,  written  in  170f  and  printed  with  the  Lettera  of  Caritalb.  Look- 
bnrt,  thoBgh  a  mortal  enemy  of  John  Dalrymple,  aaya*  **  There  was  none  In 
the  parliament  eapable  to  take  op  the  endgela  with  him.*' 
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CHAP*  deace  vhjidx  would  not  have  satisfied  any  impartial  tribtmsL 
-j^^]  He  was  condemned  to  death:  his  honours  and  lands  were  de* 
Glared  forfeit:  his  arms  were  torn  with  contumely  out  of  the 
Heralds*  book;  and  his  domains  swelled  the  estate  of  the  cmel 
and  rapacious  Perth.  The  fugitive  meanwhile,  with  char 
racteristic  wariness,  Uved  quietly  on  the  Continent,  and  dis* 
countenanced  the  unhappy  projects  of  his  kinsman  Monmouth, 
but  cordially  approved  of  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

Ilhiess  had  prevented  Melville  firom  sailing  with  the  Dutch 
expedition:  but  He  arrived  in  London  a  few  hours  after  the  new 
Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed  there.  WiUiam  instantiy  sent 
him  down  to  Edinburgh,  in  the  hope,  as  it  should  seem,  that  the 
Presbyterians  would  be  disposed  to  listen  to  moderate  counsels 
proceeding  from  a  man  who  was  attached  to  their  cause,  and 
who  had  suffered  for  it  Melville's  second  son,  David,  who 
had  inherited,  through  his  mother,  the  title  of  Earl  of  Leven, 
and  who  had  acquired  some  military  experience  in  the  eervice 
•  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  had  the  honour  of  bemg  the 
bearer  of  a  letter  from  the  new  King  of  England  to  the  Scottish 
Convention.* 
James's  James  had  intrusted  the  conduct  of  his  affiedrs  in  Scotland  to 
Scotland^  Johu  Graham,  Viscount  Dundee,  and  Colin  Lindsay,  Eari  of 
B^can-as.  Balcarras.  Dundee  had  commanded  a  body  of  Scottish  troops 
which  had  marched  into  England  to  oppose  the  Dutch:  but  he 
had  found,  in  the  inglorious  campaign  which  had  been  &tal 
to  the  dynasty  of  Stuart,  no  opportunity  of  displaying  the 
courage  and  military  skill  which  those  who  most  detest  his 
merciless  nature  allow  him  to  have  possessed.  He  lay  witii  his 
forces  not  far  from  Watford ,  when  he  was  informed  that  James 

*  As  to  Meiyille,  tee  the  Leven  andMelyiUe  Papen,  pMsUn*  and  the 
prefaoet  the  Act.  Pari.  Scot.  Jane  16. 1685;  and  the  Appendix,  Jnnoi  U.; 
Buraet,  11.  24.;  and  the  Burnet  MS*  Harl.  6684* 
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had  fled  firom  Whitehall,  and  that  Feversham  had  ordered  all   chap. 

XI 1 1 

the  royal  army  to  dishand.  The  Scottish  regiments  were  thus  - 
left,  without  pay  or  provisions,  in  the  midst  of  a  foreign  and 
indeed  a  hostile  nation.  Dundee,  it  is  said,  wept  with  grief 
and  rage.  Soon,  however,  more  cheering  intelligence  arrived 
from  various  quarters.  William  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  that, 
if  the  Scots  would  remain  quiet,  he  would  pledge  his  honour 
for  their  safety;  and,  some  hours  later,  it  was  known  that 
Jamei  had  returned  to  his  capital  Dundee  repaired  instantiy 
to  London. *  There  he  met  his  friend  Balcarras ,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Edinburgh.  Balcarras,  a  man  distinguished  by 
his  handsome  person  and  by  his  accomplishments,  had,  in  his 
youtii,  affected  the  character  of  a  patriot,  but  had  deserted 
^e  popular  cause,  had  accepted  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council, 
had  become  a  tool  of  Perth  and  Melfort,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  Commissioners  who  were  appointed  to  execute  the  ofi&ce 
of  Treasurer  when  Queensberry  was  disgraced  for  refusing  to 
betray  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  religion.  1°"  ' 

Dundee  and  Balcarras  went  together  to  Whitehall ,  and  had 
the  honour  of  accompanying  James  in  his  last  walk,  up  and  down 
the  Mall,  He  told  them  that  he  intended  to  put  his  affanrs  in 
Scotiandtmder  their  management  "You,  my  Lord  Bakarraa, 
must  undertake  the  civil  business:  and  you,  my  Lord  Dundee, 
shall  have  a  commission  from  me  to  command  the  troops.**  The 
two  noblemen  vowed  that'they  would  prove  themselves  deserving 
of  his  confidence,  and  disclaimed  all  thought  of  making  their 
peace  with  tke  Prince  of  Orange.*** 

On  the  following  day  James  left  Whitehall  for  ever;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  arrived  at  Saint  James's.  Both  Dundee  and 
Bakanras  swelled  the  crowd  which  thronged  to  greet  the 
deliverer,  and  were  not  ungraciously  received.    Both  were  well 

•  Grelchton*!  Memoirf.  **  Mackay*t  Memoira. 

***  Hemoin  of  the  Llndiays* 
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CHAP,  known  to  hun.    Dundee  had  served  under  him  on  the  Con- 
^"''    tinent*;  and  the  first  wife  of  Balcairas  had  been  a  lady  of 
the  House  of  Orange,  and  had  worn,  on  her  wedding  day, 
a  superb  pair  of  emerald  earrings,  the  gift  of  heir  cousin  the 
Prince.** 

The  Scottish  Whigs,  then  assembled  in  great  numbers  at 
Westminster,  earnestly  pressed  William  to  proscribe  by  name 
four  or  five  men  who  had,  during  the  evil  times,  borne  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Privy  Council  at  Edin- 
burgh. Dundee  and  Balcarras  were  particularly  mentioned. 
But  the  Prince  had  determined  that,  as  far  as  his  power 
extended,  all  the  past  should  be  covered  with  a  general 
amnesty,  and  absolutely  refused  to  make  any  declaration  which 
could  drive  to  despair  even  the  most  guilty  of  his  uncleV 
•ervants. 

*  About  the  tarly  relation  between  Virilllam  andDondee,aome  Jacobite, 
many  yeara  after  they  were  both  dead,  invented  a  story  which  by  ancces- 
sive  embelliahmehta.waa  at  last  improyed  into  a  romance  which  it  aeema 
strange  that  even  a  chUd  ahoald  believe  to  be  true.  The  last  edition  mns 
thus.  William*s  horse  was  Idlled  under  him  at  Seneff,  and  his  life  was  in 
imminent  danger.  Dundee,  then  Captain  Graham,  mounted  His  Higimess 
again.  WiUiam  promised  to  reward  this  service  with  promotion;  bat  broke 
his  word  and  gave  to  another  the  commission  which  Graham  had  been  led 
to  expect.  The  iignred  hero  went  to  Loo.  There  he  met  his  snoceasftil 
competitor  and  gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear.  The  punishment  for  striking  in 
the  palace  was  the  loss  of  the  offending  right  hand ;  but  this  punishment 
the  Prince  of  Orange  ungraciously  remitted.  "Tou,**  he  saidt  **  saved  my 
life;  I  spare  your  right  hand:  and  now  we  are  quits.** 

Those  who,  down  to  our  own  time,  have  repeated  this  nonsense  seem 
to  have  thought,  first,  that  the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  **for  punishment 
of  murder  and  malicious  bloodshed  within  the  King*s  Court**  (Stat.  SS 
Hen.  VUI.  o.  2.)  was  law  in  Guelders;  and,  secondly,  that,  In  1674, 
William  was  a  King,  and  his  house  a  King's  Court.  They  were  also  not 
aware  that  he  did  not  purchase  Loo  till  long  after  Dundee  had  left  the 
Netherlands.    SeeHarris*sDesoriptionof Loo,  1699. 

This  legend,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  slightest 
trace  in  the  voluminous  Jacobite  literature  of  William's  reign,  seems  to 
have  originated  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  Dundee's  death,  and  to 
have  attained  its  ftill  absurdity  in  another  quarter  of  a  century. 
**  Memoirs  of  the  Lindsays. 
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Balcairas  went  repeatedly  to  Saint  James's,  had  several  crap. 
audiences  of  William,  professed  deep  respect  for  his  Highness,  ^'^  * 
and  owned  that  King  James  had  committed  great  errors,  but 
would  not  promise  to  concur  in  a  Tote  of  deposition.  William 
gave  no  sign  of  displeasure,  but  said  at  parting:  "Take  care, 
my  Lord,  that  you  keep  within  the  law;  for,  if  you  break  it, 
you  must  expect  to  be  left  to  it."  * 

Dundee  seems  to  have  been  less  ingenuous.  He  employed 
the  mediation  of  Burnet,  opened  a  negotiation  with  Saint 
James's,  declared  himself  willing  to  acquiesce  in  the  new  order 
of  things,  obtained  from  William  a  promise  of  protection,  and 
promised  in  return  to  live  peaceably.  Such  credit  was  given  to 
his  professions  that  he  was  suffered  to  travel  down  to  Scotland 
under  the  escort  of  a  troop  of  cavalry.  Without  such  an  escort 
the  man  of  blood,  whose  name  was  never  mentioned  but  with 
a  shudder  at  the  hearth  of  any  Presbyterian  family,  would,  at 
that  conjuncture,  have  had  but  a  perilous  journey  through 
JBerwickshire  and  the  Lothians.  ** 

February  was  drawing  to  a  close  when  Dundee  andBalcairai 
reached  Edinburgh.  They  had  some  hope  that  they  might  be 
^t  the  head  of  a  majority  in  the  Convention.  They  therefore 
exerted  themselves  vigorously  to  consolidate  and  animate  their 
party.  They  assured  the  ri^d  royalists,  who  had  a  scruple 
about  sitting  in  an  assembly  convoked  by  an  usurper,  that  the 
rightful  King  particularly  wished  no  friend  of  hereditary  mon- 
archy to  be  absent.  More  than  one  waverer  was  kept  steady 
by  being  assured  in  confident  terms  that  a  speedy  restoration 
was  inevitable.  Gordon  had  determined  to  surrender  the  castle, 
and  had  begun  to  remove  his  furniture:  but  Dundee  and  Bal* 
carras  prevailed  on  him  to  hold  out  some  time  longer.  They 
informed  him  that  they  had  received  from  Saint  Germains  full 


*  Memoirs  of  the  Lindiayi. 
**  Bamet,  II.  33.;  Memoirs  of 
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bRAP.  powers  to  adjoun^  the  Convention  to  Stirling,  and  t^t,  if  tilings 
■  ^^l'  Went  ill  at  Edinburgh ,  those  powers  woidd  be  used.* 
iieetiDc  At  length  the  fourteenth  of  March,  the  day  fixed  for  the 
conven-  meeting  of  the  Estates,  arrived,  and  the  Farliailiieiit  House 
*'*"•  was  crowded.  Nine  prelates  were  in  their  places.  WhfenArgyle 
presented  himself,  a  single  lord  protested  against  the  admission 
of  a  person  whom  a  legal  sentence,  passed  in  due  fofm,  and 
still  unreversed,  had  deprived  of  the  honours  t>f  the  peerage. 
But  this  objection  was  overruled  liy  the  general  sense  of  the 
assembly.  When  Melville  appeared,  no  voice  was  raised  against 
his  admission.  The  Bishop  of  Edinburgh  officiated  as  chaplain, 
and  made  it  one  of  his  petitions  that  God  would  help  and  restore 
King  James.  **  It  soon  appeared  that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
Convention  was  by  no  means  in  harmony  with  this  prayer.  The 
first  matter  to  be  decided  was  the  choice  of  a  President  The 
Duke  of  Hamilton  was  supported  by  the  Whigs,  the  Manquess 
of  Athol  by  the  Jacobites.  Neither  candidate  possessed,  and 
neither  deserved,  the  entire  confidence  of  his  supporters. 
Hamilton  had  been  a  Privy  Councillor  of  James,  had  borne 
a  part  in  many  unjustifiable  acts,  and  had  ofibred  but  a  very 
cautious  and  languid  opposition  to  the  most  daring  attacks  on 
the  laws  and  religion  of  Scotland.  Not  till  the  Dutch  guards 
were  at  Whitehall  had  he  Ventured  to  speak  out.  Then  he  had 
joined  the  victorioils  party,  and  had  assured  the  Whigs  that 
he  had  pretended  to  be  their  enemy,  only  in  order  that  he  might, 
without  incurring  suspicion,  act  as  their  friend.  Athol  was 
still  less  to  be  trusted.  His  abilities  were  mean,  his  temper 
false,  pusillanimous,  and  crueL  In  the  late  reign  he  had  gained 
a  dishonourable  notoriety  by  the  barbarous  actions  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty  in  Argyleshire.    He  had  turned  with  the 

*  BalcarraB*8  Memoirs. 

**  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  Mar.  14.  1689;  HiBtory  of  the  late  ReTolotion  ia 
Scotland,  1690;  An  Account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Estates  of  Scotland, 
fol.  Lend.  1689. 
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turn  of  fortune,  and  had  paid  servile  court  to  the  Prince  of  chaf. 

XIII 

Orange^  but  had  been  coldly  received,  and  had  now,  from  mere  ^^  ■• 
mortification,  come  back  to  the  party  which  he  had  deserted.* 
Neither  of  the  rival  noblemen  had  chosen  to  stake  the  dignities 
mud  lands  of  his  house  on  the  issue  of  the  contention  between 
the  rival  Kings*  The  eldest  son  of  Hamilton  had  declared  for 
James,  and  die  eldest  son  of  Athol  for  William,  so  that,  in  any 
evetit,  boith  coronets  and  both  estates  were  safe. 

But  in  Scotland  the  fashionable  notions  touching  political 
mon^ity  were  lax;  and  the  aristocratical  sentiment  was  strong. 
The  Whigs  were  therefore  willing  to  forget  that  Hamilton  had 
lately  sate  in  the  council  of  James.  The  Jacobites  were  equally 
willing  to  forget  that  Athol  had  lately  fawned  on  William.  In 
political  inconsistency  those  two  great  lords  were  far  indeed 
firom  standing  by  themselves;  but  in  dignity  and  power  they 
had  scarcely  an.  equal  in  the  assembly.  Their  descent  was 
eminently  illustrious:  their  influence  was  immense:  one  of  them 
could  raise  the  Western  Lowlands:  the  other  could  bring  into 
the  field  an  army  of  northern  mountaineers.  Hoimd  these  chiefs 
therefore  the  hostile  factions  gathered. 

The  votes  were  counted;  and  it  appeared  that  Hamilton  had  iiamiHoo 
a  majority  of  forty.    The  consequence  was  that  about  twenty  of  Preti- 
the  defeated  party  instantly  passed  over  to  the  victors.**  At*^^"^* 
Westmhister  such  a  defection  would  have  been  thought  strange ; 
but  it  seems  to  have  caused  little  surprise  at  Edinburgh.    It  is 
a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  same  country  should  have 
produced  in  the  same  age  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  both 
extremes  of  human  nature.     No  class  of  men  mentioned  in 
history  has  ever  adhered  to  a  principle  with  more  inflexible 
pertinacity  than  was  found  among  the  Scotch  Puritans.    Fine 

*  Bftloarrat*!  narratlre  exhibits  both  Hamilton  and  Athol  in  a  most 
anfaroarable  light.    See  alio  the  Life  of  James ,  ii.  836 ,  889. 

**  Aet.  Pari.  Scdt.,  March  14. 168| ;  Baloarras^s  Memoirs;  History  of  the 
lAtt  B«TolQtion  in  Sootlana ;  Life  of  James ,  ii.  842. 
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CBApr  and  imprisonment,  tlie  sheers  and  the  branding  iron,  theboot, 
^"''    the  thumbscrew,  and  the  gallows  could  not  extort  from  the 
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stubborn  Covenanter  one  eyasive  word  on  which  it  was  possible 
to  put  a  sense  inconsistent  with  his  theological  system.  Even 
in  things  indifferent  he  would  hear  of  no  compromise;  and  he 
was  but  too  ready  to  consider  all  who  recommended  prudence 
and  charity  as  traitors  to  the  cause  of  truth.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Scotchmen  of  that  generation  who  made  a  figure  in  the  Par- 
liament House  and  in  the  Council  Chamber  were  the  most 
dishonest  and  unblushing  timeservers  that  the  world  has  erer 
seen.  The  English  marvelled  alike  at  both  classes.  There  were 
indeed  many  stouthearted  nonconformists  in  the  South;  but 
scarcely  any  who  in  obstinacy,  pugnacity,  and  hardihood  could 
bear  a  comparison  with  the  men  of  the  school  of  Cameron.  There 
were  many  knavish  politicians  in  the  South;  but  few  so  utterly 
destitute  of  morality,  and  still  fewer  so  utterly  destitute  of 
shame,  as  the  men  of  the  school  of  Lauderdale.  Perhaps  it  is 
natural  that  the  most  callous  and  impudent  vice  should  be  found 
in  the  near  neighbourhood  of  unreasonable  and  impracticable 
virtue.  Where  entliusiastsare  ready  to  jlostroy  or  to  be  destroyed 
for  trifles  magnified  into  importance  by  a  squeamish  conscience, 
it  is  not  strange  that  the  very  name  of  conscience  should  become 
a  byword  of  contempt  to  cool  and  shrewd  men  of  business. 
Commit-  The  majority,  reinforced  by  the  crowd  of  deserters  from  the 
UecUoiif.  minority,  proceeded  to  name  a  Committee  of  Elections.  Fifteen 
persons  were  chosen,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  twelve  of  these 
were  not  disposed  to  examine  severely  into  the  regularity  of  any 
proceeding  of  which  the  result  had  been  to  send  up  a  Whig  to 
the  Parliament  fiouse.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  is  said  to  have 
been  disgusted  by  the  gross  partiality  of  his  own  followers,  and 
to  have  exerted  himself,  with  but  little  success,  to  restrain  tiieir 
violence.* 

*  -Balcarras*!  Memoirs;  History  of  the  late  Bevolatlon  lnSeotUnd»  latO, 
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Before  the  Estates  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  business  chap. 
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for  which  they  had  met,  they  thought  it  necesskry  to  provide 
for  their  own  security.  They  could  not,  be  perfectly  at  ease  Edin- 
while  the  roof  under  which  they  sate  was  commanded  by  the  CMtie 
batteries  of  the  Castle.  A  deputation  was  therefore  sent  toJJ^"^"" 
inform  Gordon  that  the  Convention  required  him  to.  evacuate 
thefortress  within  twenty  four  hours,  and  that,  if  he  complied^ 
his  past  conduct  should  not  be  remembered  against  him.  He 
asked  a  night  for  consideration.  During  that  night  his  wavering 
mind  was  confirmed  by  the  exhortations  of  Dundee  and  Baloar- 
ras.  On  the  morrow  he  sent  an  answer  drawn  in  respectM  but 
evasive  terms.  He  was  very  far,  he  declared,  from  meditating 
harm  to  the  City  of  Edinburgh.  Least  of  all  could  he  harbour 
any  thought  of  molesting  an  august  assembly  which  he  regarded 
with  profound  reverence.  He  would  willingly  give  bond  for  his 
good  behaviour  to  the  amount  of  twenty  thousand  pounds 
sterling.  But  he  was  in  communication  with  the  government 
now  established  in  England.  He  was  in  hourly  expectation  of 
important  despatches  from  that  government;  and,  till  they 
arrived,  he  should  not  feel  himself  justified  in  resigning  his 
command.  These  excuses  were  not  admitted.  Heralds  and 
trumpeters  were  sent  to  summon  the  Castle  in  form,  and  to 
denounce  the  penalties  of  high  treason  against  those  who  should 
continue  to  occupy  that  fortress  in  defiance  of  the  authority  of 
the  Estates.  Guards  were  at  the  same  time  posted  to  intercept 
all  communication  between  the  garrison  and  the  city.  * 

Two  days  had  been  spent  in  these  preludes ;  and  it  was  ex*  Dundee 
pected  that  on  the  third  mommg  the  great  contest  would  begin,  ed  by  tb« 
Meanwhile  the  population  of  Edinburgh  was  in  an  excited  states  ulten. 
It  hadbeendiscpvered  thatDundee  had  paid  visits  to  the  Castle ; 

*  Aet.  Pari,  Boot.,  March  14.  and  15. 1689;  Baloarra8*0  Memoirs;  Lonr 
don  Gasette,  March  S5;  History  of  the  late  Revolntlon  in  Scotland,  1690; 
Aeeosnt  of  the  Proetedlngt  of  the  Estates  of  Septland ,  1689. 

ISacaulay,  ttistory,  IV*  18 
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CHAP,  and  it  was  believed  that  his  exhortations  had  induced  <lie  gar- 
^"'  risen  to  hold  out.  His  old  soldiers  were  known  to  be  gathering 
round  him;  and  h  might  well  be  apprehended  that  h«  wbuld 
mak«  some  desperate  attempt.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  h*d 
been  informed  that  the  Western  Covenanters  who  filled  the 
eellavs  of  the  dty  had  vowed  vengeance  on  hink:  and,  in  truth, 
when  we  consider  that  their  temper  was  singularly  savage  and 
implaoable;  that  they  had  been  taught  to  regard  the  (laying  of 
a  peneeutor  as  a  duty;  that  no  examples  Aimished  by  Holy 
Writ  had  been  more  frequently  held  up  to  their  admiration  than 
Ehud  stabbing  Eg^on,  and  Samuel  hewing  Agag  limb  from 
Hmb ;  tiiat  they  had  never  heard  any  achievement  in  t^  history 
of  their  own  country  more  warmly  praised  by  their  fatonrite 
teachers  than  the  butchery  of  Cardinal  Beatoun  and  of  Amk^ 
bishop  Bhafrpe ;  we  may  well  wonder  that  a  man  who  had  slwd 
the  blood  of  the  saints  like  water  should  have  be^  able  to  walk 
the  BSgh  Street  in  safely  during  a  single  day^  The  enemy  whom 
Dundee  had  most  reason  to  fear  was  a  yout&  of  ^tmguished 
courage  and  abilities  named  William  Cleland.  Qeland  had, 
when  fittle  more  than  sixteen  years  old^  bcmie  arms  in  that  in- 
suxredkm  which  had  been  put  down  at  fiothwell  Bridge.  He 
had  rince  disgusted  some  virulent  fanatics  by  his  hunmnity  and 
moderation.  But  with  the  great  body  of  Presbyterians  ^s  name 
stood  high.  For  with  the  strict  morality  and  ardent  seal  of  a 
Puritan  he  united  some  accomf^hments  of  which  few  Puritans 
could  boast.  His  manners  were  polished,  atfd  his  literary  and 
sdentifio  attainments  req>ectable.  He  was  a  linguist,  a  mathe- 
matician, and  a  poet.  It  is  true  that  his  hymns,  odes,  ballads, 
and  Hudibrastic  satires  are  of  very  little  intrinsic  value;  but, 
Mfketk  it  is  considered  that  he  was  a  mere  boywfaen  most  of  them 
were  written,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  show  considerable 
vigout  of  mind.  He  was  now  at  Edinbur|^  i  his  influence  among 
the  West  Country  Whigs  assembled  there  wae  great:  he  hated 
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Dundee  with  deadly  hatred ,  and  was  believed  to  be  meditating  CBir. 
■ome  act  of  violenee.  *  •       ' 


On  the  fifteenth  of  March  Dundee  reeeited  information  that 
some  of  the  Covenanters  had  bound  themselTee  together  to  slay 
him  and  Sir  George  Macken&e,  whose  eloquence  and  learning, 
long  prostituted  to  the  service  of  tyranny,  had  made  h|m  move 
odious  to  the  Presbyterians  than  any  other  man  of  the  gown. 
Dundee  applied  to  Hamilton  for  protection;  and  Hamilton  ad- 
vised him  to  bring  the  matter  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Convention  at  the  next  sitting.** 

Befoi*  timt  sitting,  a  person  named  Craae  airived  fromu«« 
France,  with  a  letter  addressed  by  the  fti^^tive  King  to  the  James  to 
Estates.    The  letter  was  sealed:  the  bearer,  strange  to  say,TeDUon.' 
was  not  fiimtshed  with  a  copy  for  the  information  of  the  heads 
of  the  Jacobite  party;  nor  did  he  ^ring  any  message,  written 
or  verbal,  to  either  of  James's  agents.    Bidoaaraa  and  Dundee 
were  mortified  by  finding  that  so  Mttie  oonfidenoe  w«s  reposed 
in  them,  «nd  w^e  harassed  by  painfol  doubts  toocMng  the 

*  See  Oleland^s  Poemif  «n4  the  eeminend^tory  peenur  eonlalii^d  in 
the  fame  rolame,  Edinbargh,  1697.  It  has  been  repeatedly  AMerted  that 
thia  WiUiam  Clelaud  waa  the  father  of  William  Cleland,  the  Commlasloher 
of  lVutea«  who  waa  ivell  knewn  twenty  yeara  later  in  the  literary  aooiety  of 
London,  who  rendered  aome  not  very  repatable  ajervieea  to  Pope,  and 
whoae  aon  John  waa  the  author  of  an  infamoaa  book  but  too  widely 
celebrated.  Thia  ia  an  entire  mistake.  WiUiam  Cleland,  who  fongkC  at 
Bothwell  Bridge,  waa  not  tw«nty  eight  when  he  waa  kiUed  in  ^ngaat,  1089$ 
and  William  Cleland,  the  Con^miaaioner  of  Taxea,  died  at  ^Ixty  aeven  in 
September,  1741.  The  fbrmer  therefore  cannot  hare  been  the  father  ef  the 
latter.  See  the  BEaet  Narratire  of  the  Battle  of  J>wikeld(  the  Oenaeitaan*« 
Magaxine  for  1740;  and  Warbarton'a  note  on  the  Letter  to  the  Pnblisher 
of  the  Danoiad,  a  letter  signed  W.  Cleland,  bat  really  written  by  Pope.  In 
a  paper  diawn  up  by  Sir  Bobert  Hamilton,  the  oracle  ef  the  e&teetne 
Goyenantera,  and  a  bloodthirsty  ruffian,  Cleland  is  mentioned  as  having 
been  once  leagned  with  these  ftuiatiaa,  bat  aflerwards  a  gveat  oppoier  of 
their  teathneny.  €telaad  probably  did  not  agree  w4th  Hamilton  In  thinking 
It  a  aacred  daty  to  cat  tiM  tlirMUs  of  prte«*ei8  ef  war  who  had  beeti 
reoeiv«d  to  ^nrter.   BM  Bantttott'f  Littter  to  thie  Bodetlea ,  Dec;  T.  M86* 

*  Balcarraa'f  Memolra. 
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^tftkv,  eontents  of  the  documeht  on  which  so  much  depended.  l!1iey 
''"*  were  wiUmg,  however,  to  hope  for  the  best.  Eing  James 
coidd  not,  situated  as  he  was,  be  so  ill  advised  lis  to  aot  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  counsel  and  entreaties  of  his  Mends. 
His  letter,  when  opened,  must  be  foiind  to  contain  such 
graoioi:»  assurances  as  would  animate  the  royalists  and  eon- 
dilate  the  moderate  Whigs.  Bib  adherents,  therefore,  de- 
termined that  it  should  be  produced. 

When  the  Convention  reassembled  on  the  morning  of  Sa- 
turday the  sixteenth  of  March,  it  was  proposed  that  measures 
shotdd  b6  tak^a  for  the  personal  security  of  the  members^  It 
was  alle|;ed  that  the  life  of  Dundee  had  been  threatened;  that 
two  men  of  sinister  appearance  had  been  watching  the  house 
where  he  lodged,  and  had  been  heard  to  say  that  they  would 
use  the  dog  as  he  had  used  th^m.  Mackenzie  complained  that 
he  too  was  in  danger,  and,  with  his  usual  copiousness  and 
iicnroe  of  language,  demanded  the  protection  of  the  Estates. 
But  the  matter  was  lightly  treated  by  the  majority:  and  the 
Convention  passed  on  to  other  business.* 

It  was  then  announced  that  Crane  was  at  the  door  of  the 
Parliament  House.  He  was  admitted.  The  paper  of  which  he 
was  in  charge  was  laid  on  the  table.  Hamilton  remarked  that 
there  was,  in  the  hands  of  the  Earl  of  Leven,  a  communication 
from  the  Prince  by  whose  authority  the  Estates  had  been  con- 
voked. That  communication  seemed  to  be  entitled  to  pre- 
cedence. The  Convention  was  of  the  same  opinion;  and  the 
well  weighed  and  prudent  letter  of  William  Was  read. 

It  was  then  moved  that  the  letter  of  James  should  be  opened. 
The  Whigs  objected  that  it  might  possibly  contain  a  mandate 

*  Balearra«*8  ICemoirf.  Bat  the  follest  aceoont  of  these  proceediacs 
ifl  fhrnlshed  by  tome  maniuoript  notee  which  are  hi  the  libnury  of  the 
Faoaltyof  AdToeatee*  Balearras*«  datea  are  not  qoite  ocaet.  He  probably 
tmsted  to  hia  memory  for  them.  I  have  eorreoted  them  -firom  the  ParUa- 
mentaxy  Becorda. 
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dissolving  the  ConTention.     They  therefore  proposed  that)  chA^ 
before  the  seal  was  broken,  the  Estates  should  resoWe  to  con- —|^~- 


tinue  sitting,  notwithstanding  any  such  mandate.  The  Jaco* 
bites,  who  knew  no  more  than  the  Whigs  what  was  in  the 
letter,  and  were  impatient  to  have  it  read,  eagerly  assented. 
A  vote  was  passed  by  which  the  members  bound  themseWes  to 
consider  any  order  which  should  command  them  to  separate 
as  a  nullity,  and  to  remain  assembled  till  they  should  have 
accomplished  the  work  of  securing  the  liberty  and  religion  <^ 
Scotland.  This  vote  was  signed  by  almost  all  the  lords  and 
gentiemen  who  were  present.  Seven  out  of  nine  bishops  sub- 
scribed it.  The  names  of  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  written  by 
their  own  hands,  may  still  be  seen  on  the  original  roll.  Bal* 
earras  afterwards  excused  what,  on  his  principles,  was,  beyond 
all  dispute,  a  flagrant  act  of  treason,  by  saying  that  he  and  his 
friends  had,  from  zeal  for  their  master's  interest,  concurred  in 
a  declaration  of  rebellion  against  their  master^s  authority;  that 
they  had  anticipated  the  most  salutary  effects  from  the  letter; 
And  that,  if  they  had  not  made  some  concession  to  the  majority, 
die  letter  would  not  have  been  opened. 

In  a  few  minutes  the  hopes  of  Balcarras  were  grievously  dis-  Eireet  of 
appointed.  The  letter  from  which  so  much  had  been  hoped  and  leuer. 
feared  was  read  with  all  the  honours  which  Scottish  Parliaments 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  to  royal  conmmnications :  but  every 
word  carried  despair  to  the  hearts  of  the  Jacobites.  It  was  plain 
that  adversity  had  taught  James  neither  wisdom  nor  mercy. 
All  was  obstinacy,  cruelty,  insolence.  A  pardon  was  promised 
to  those  traitors  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance  within  a 
fortnight  Against  all  others  unsparing  vengeance  was  de- 
nounoBd.  Not  only  was  no  sorrow  expressed  for  past  offences : 
but  the  letter  was  itself  a  new  offence:  for  it  was  written  and 
countersigned  by  the  apostate  Melfort,  who  was,  by  the  sta- 
tutes of  the  realm,  incapable  of  holdmg  the  office  of  Secretary, 
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CHiir*  and  who  was  not  lest  abhorred  by  the  Protestant  Tcnies  than  by 
'^'  the  Whigs.  The  hall  was  m  a  tumidt  The  enemm  of  James 
were  loud  and  yehement  His  Mends,  angry  with  him,  and 
ashamed  of  him ,  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  think  of  continuing  the 
stniggle  m  the  CSonvention.  Every  vote  which  had  been  doubts 
fid  when  his  letter  was  unsealed  was  now  ixreooTeiably  lost. 
The  sittmg  closed  in  great  agitation.* 

It  was  Saturday  afternoon.  There  was  to  be  no  other 
meetiig^  tUI  Monday  morning.  The  Jacobite  leaders  held  a 
consultation,  and  came  to  the  conelutton  that  it  was  necessary 
to  take  a  decided  step.  Dundee  and  Balcairas  must  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  intrusted.  The  minority  must 
forthwith  leave  Edinburgh  and  assemble  at  Stirling.  Athol 
assented,  and  undertook  to  bring  a  great  body  of  his  clansmen 
from  the  Highlands  to  protect  the  deUherations  of  the  Boyalist 
CoiiTeiition.  Every  thing  was  arranged  for  the  secession ;  but, 
in  a  few  ho«d»,  the  fta»£liness  of  one  man  and  the  haste  of 
anothernuiwd  Uie  whole  plan. 
FUght  of  TheMondaiy0ame.  The  Jacobite  lords  and  gentlemen  were 
^  **'  actually  taking  horse  for  Stirling,  when  Athol  asked  for  a  delay 
of  twenty  four  hours.  He  had  no  personal  reason  to  be  in  haste. 
By  staying  he  ran  no  risk  of  being  assassinated.  By  going  he 
inevntd  the  :^lks  inseparable  from  oiyil  war.  The  members  of 
his  party,  imwilling  to  separate  from  him,  consented  to  the 
postponement  which  he  revested,  and  r^fured  once  more  to 
ihe  Parltanient  House.  Dundee  alone  refused  to  stay  a  moment 
longer.  His  li£»  was  in  danger.  The  Convention  had  refrued 
to  pioteot  hSm.  He  Would  not  remun  to  be  a  mark  for  the 
pistols  and  daggers  of  murderers.  Balcairas  ^(postulated  to  no 
purpose*    ^By  departing  alone,"  he  said,  ^you  will  give  the 

*  MU  Pari.  Soot.,  Kar.  IS.  168f ;  Balcarra$*a Memoirf;  JEUttory  of  tiio 
l«te  Bt^Tolotlon  in  SooUaii4«  1690  (  Acconnt  of  the  Proceodiaga  of  tbo 
Estates  of  Sootland,  1S89;  London  Qaz.,  Bfar.  25.  1S89;  Lifb  of  James, 
>     ii.SIS.   Baraet  blondera  strangely  about  tbeae  trantaetions. 
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a]aim  oo^  break  up  the  wkok  sokeme.**  Bui  Dmidee  was  ob-  cba». 
fitiiMLte*  Brave  a«  he  undoubtedly  was,  he  eeeme,  like  many  ^^'  ■ 
other  bn^ye  men » to  have  been  lees  proof  against  ^e  danger  of 
assasnnation  than  agaanst  any  other  fbnn  of  danger.  He  knew 
what  the  hatred  of  the  Covenanters  was :  he  knew  how  wefl  he 
had  earned  their  hatred;  and  he  was  hannted  by  ^at  conscious* 
ness  of  inexpiable  guilt,  and  by  that  dread  of  a  terrible  retri- 
bution,  which  the  ancient  poly^eistB  personlled  under  the 
awful  name  of  the  Furiea.  His  old  tro<^rs,  the  Satans  and 
Beelzebubs  who  had  shared  his  crimes,  and  who  now  shared 
his  perils,  wete  ready  to  be  the  companions  of  his  flight 

Meanwhile  the  ConTcntion  had  assembled.    Maekeni^  was  Tnmni* 

tuoss  sit* 

on  hie  legs ,  and  was  pathetically  lamenting  the  hard  condition  tine  of 
of  the  Estates,  at  once  commanded  by  the  guns  of  a  fbrtress  TeottoD.* 
and  menaced  by  a  fonaitical  rabble,  when  he  was  intexrupted  by 
smne  sentinels  who  came  running  from  the  poste  near  the 
Castle.  They  had  seen  Dundee  at  the  head  of  fifty  horse  on  the 
Stirling  toad*  That  road  ran  close  under  the  huge  rock  on 
which  the  citadel  is  built.  Gordon  had  appeared  on  the  ram-* 
parts,  and  had  made  a  sign  that  he  had  something  to  say.  Dun* 
dee  had  climbed  high  enough  to  hear  and  to  be  heaord ,  and  was 
then  actually  conferring  with  the  Duke.  Up  to  that  moment 
the  hatred  with  which  thePresbyterian  membersof  the  assembly 
regarded  the  merdless  persecutor  of  their  brethren  In  the  faitii 
had  been  restrained  by  the  decorous  forms  of  parliamentary 
deliberation.  But  now  tJie  explosion  was  terrible.  Hamilton 
himself,  who,  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  opponents,  had 
hitherto  perfbrmed  the  dutiea  of  President  with  gravity  and  im- 
partiality, was  the  loudest  and  fiercest  man  in  the  halL  ^It  is 
high  time,**  he  cried,  ^that  we  should  look  te  ourselves.  The 
enennes  of  our  religion  and  of  our  civil  freedom  are  mustering 
ail  around  us;  and  we  may  well  suspect  that  they  have  accom- 
plices even  here.    Lock  the  doors.    Lay  the  keys  on  the  table. 


!«•». 
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CHAP.  Let  nobody  go  out  but  those  lords  and  gentlemen  whom  we 
^'"'  '  shall  appoint  to  call  the  citizens  to  anns*  There  are  some  good 
men  from  the  West  in  £dinburgh|  men  for  whom  I  can  answer." 
The  assembly  raised  a  general  cry  of  assent  Several  members 
of  the  majority  boasted  that  they  too  had  brought  with  them 
.trusty  retainers  who  would  turn  out  at  a  moment's  notice  against 
.ClaTerhouse  and  his  dragoons.  All  that  Hamilton  proposed 
was  instantly  done.  The  Jacobites,  silent  and  unresisting,  be- 
came prisoners.  Leven  went  forth  and  ordered  the  drums  to 
beat.  The  Covenanters  of  Lanark^iire  and  Ayrshire  promptiy 
obeyed  the  signal.  The  force  thus  assembled  had  indeed  no 
very  military  appearance,  but  was  amply  sufficient  to  overawe 
the  adherents  of  the  House  of  Stuart  From  Dundee  nothing 
was  to  be  hoped  or  feared.  He  had  already  scrambled  down 
the  Castie  hill,  rejoined  his  troopers,  and  galloped  westward. 
Hamilton  now  ordered  the  doors  to  be  opened.  The  suspected 
members  were  at  liberty  to  depart  Humbled  and  broken- 
spirited,  yet  glad  that  they  had  come  off  so  wellf  they  stole 
forth  through  the  crowd  of  stem  fanatics  whit^i  filled  the 
High  Street    All  tiiought  of  secession  was  at  an  end.* 

On  tiie  following  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  kingdom 
should  be  put  into  a  posture  of  defence.  The  preamble  of  this 
resolution  contained  a  severe  reflection  on  the  perfidy  of  the 
traitor  who,  within  a  few  hours  after  he  had,  by  an  engagement 
subscribed  witii  his  own  hand,  bound  himself  not  to  quit  his 
post  in  the  Convention,  had  set  the  example  of  desertion,  and 
given  the  signal  of  civil  war.  All  Protestants,  from  sixteen  to 
sixty,  were  ordered  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  as- 
semble in  arms  at  the  first  summons;  and,  that  none  might 
pretend  ignorance,  it  was  directed  that  the  edict  should  be 
proclumed  at  all  the  market  crosses  throughout  the  realm.** 

*  Balcarras*»Memoirf;  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  Facalfy  of  Adroeatea. 
**  Act.  Pari.  Scot.*  Mu.  19.  168|;  History  of  the  lute  Berolation  im 
S.«0tland,  1690. 
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The  Estates  then  proceeded  to  send  a  letter  of  thanks  to  cbap. 
IJ^^Uiam.    To  this  letter  were  attached  the  signatures  of  many    ^^3*  ■ 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  were  in  the  interest  of  the 
banished  Eing.    The  Bishops  however  unanimously  refused  to 
subscribe  their  names. 

It  had  long  been  the  custom  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scotland 
to  entrust  the  preparation  of  Acts  to  a  select  number  of  members 
who  were  designated  as  the  Lords  of  the  Articles.    In  confor- 
mity with  this  usage,  the  business  of  framing  a  plan  for  the  a  com- 
settling  of  the  government  was  now  confided  to  a  Conmiittee  of  ^poloteii 
twenty  four.    Of  the  twenty  four  eight  were  peers ,  eight  repre-  ^/"JJ*  * 
aentatives  of  counties,  and  eight  representatives  of  towns.  The^J^^*^ 
majority  of  the  Committee  were  Whigs;  and  not  a  single  pre- 
late had  a  seat 

The  spirit  of  the  Jacobites,  broken  by  a  succession  of  dis- 
asters, was,  about  this  time,  for  a  moment  revived  by  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Duke  of  Queensbexxy  from  London.  His  rank  was 
high:  his  ii'fluence  was  great:  his  character,  by  comparison 
with  the  chiracters  of  those  who  surrounded  him,  was  fair. 
When  Popery  was  in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the 
cause  of  the  Protestant  Church;  and,  since  Whiggism  had  been 
in  the  ascendent,  he  had  been  true  to  the  cause  of  hereditary 
monarchy.  Some  thought  that,  if  he  had  been  earlier  in  his 
place,  he  might  have  been  able  to  render  important  service  to 
the  House  of  Stuart*  Even  now  the  stimulants  which  he  ap- 
plied to  his  torpid  and  feeble  party  produced  some  faint  symp- 
toms of  returning  animation.  Means  were  found  of  communi- 
cating with  Gordon;  and  he  was  earnestly  solicited  to  fire  on 
the  city.  The  Jacobites  hoped  that,  as  soon  as  the  cannon 
balls  had  beaten  down  a  few  chimneys,  the  Estates  would  ad- 
journ to  Glasgow.  Time  would  thus  be  gained;  and  the  roy- 
alists might  be  able  to  execute  their  old  project  of  meeting  in  a 

*  Baloarraa* 
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CHAP,  separate  convention.     Gordon  however  positiyely  refiised  to 
^'"'    take  on  himself  so  grave  a  responsibility  on  no  better  wanraat 


J€8t. 

than  the  request  of  a  small  cabaL* 

By  this  time  the  Estates  had  a  gaard  on  which  they  could 
rely  more  firmly  than  on  the  undisciplined  and  turbulent  Cove- 
nanters of  the  West.  A  squadron  of  English  men  of  war  from 
the  Thames  had  arrived  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  On  board  were 
the  three  Scotti^  regiments  which  had  accompanied  William 
from  Holland.  He  had,  with  great  judgment,  selected  them 
to  protect  the  assembly  which  was  to  settle  the  government  of 
their  country;  and,  that  no  cause  ofjealousy  might  be  giveu  to 
a  people  exquisitely  sensitive  on  points  of  national  honour,  he 
had  purged  the  ranks  of  all  Dutch  soldiers,  and  had  thus  re- 
duced the  number  of  men  to  about  eleven  hundred.  This  little 
force  was  commanded  by  Andrew  Mackay,  a  Highlander  of 
noble  descent,  who  had  served  long  on  the  Continent,  and  who 
was  distinguished  by  courage  of  the  truest  temper,  and  by  a 
piety  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  soldiers  of  fortxme.  The  Con- 
vention passed  a  resohition  appointing  Mackay  general  of  their 
forces.  When  the  question  was  put  on  this  resolution,  the 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  imwilling  doubtless  to  be  a  party  to 
such  an  usurpation  of  powers  which  belonged  to  the  Eing  alone, 
begged  that  the  prelates  might  Be  excused  from  votii^.  Di- 
vines, he  said,  had  nothing  to  do  with  military  arrangements. 
**  The  Fathers  of  the  Church  ,**  answered  a  member  very  keenly, 
"have  been  lately  favoured  with  a  new  light  I  have  myself 
seen  military  orders  signed  by  the  MostBeverend  person  who 
has  suddenly  become  so  scrupulous.  There  waa  indeed  one 
difference:  those  orders  were  for  dragooning  Protestants,  and 
the  resolution  before  us  is  meant  to  protect  us  from  Papists^"** 

*  Balcarraa. 

**  A«t.  Pari.  Scot.;  Hlotory  of  tbe  lata  BeToIotion,  1690;  Memoin  of 
North  Britain,  1715. 
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The  amval  af  Maoka/a  troopg,  and  the  detenninatioii  of  chap. 
Gordon  to  remain  inactiye,  quelled  the  spirit  of  the  Jacobites.  ■  ^^'  • 
They  had  Indeed  one  chance  left*  They  might  possibly,  by 
joining  with  those  Whigs  who  were  bent  on  an*union  with  Eng- 
land, haye  postponed  during  a  considerable  time  the  settle- 
ment of  the  goyemment.  A  negotiation  was  actually  opened 
with  this  yiew,  but  was  speedily  broken  ofL  For  it  soon  i^- 
peared  that  the  party  which  was  for  James  was  really  hostile  to 
the  union,  and  that  the  party  which  was  for  the  union  was  really 
hostile  to  James.  As  these  two  parties  had  no  object  in  com- 
mon, the  only  effect  of  a  coalition  between  them  must  haye 
been  that  one  of  them  would  haye  become  the  tool  of  the  other. 
The  question  of  the  union  therefore  w««  not  raised.*  Scmie 
Jacobites  retired  to  their  country  seats:  others,  though  they 
remained  at  Edinburgh,  ceased  to  show  themselyes  in  the  Par^ 
Uoment  House:  many  passed  oyer  to  the  winning  itide;  and, 
when  at  length  the  resolutions  prepared  by  the  Twenty  Four 
were  submitted  to  the  Conyention,  it  appeared  that  the  party 
which  on  the  first  day  of  the  session  had  rallied  round  Athol  had 
dwindled  away  to  nothing. 

The  resolutions  had  been  framed,  as  far  as  possible,  in  con- Resoiu- 
formity  with  the  example  recently  set  at  Westminster.    In  one  ^wilj' 
important  point,  howeyer,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  muteer* 
copy  should  deyiate  from  the  original.    The  Estates  of  England 
had  brought  two  charges  against  James,  his  misgoyemment 
and  his  flight,  and  had,  by  using  the  soft  word  "Abdication," 
eyaded,  with  some  sacrifice  of  yerbal  precision,  the  question 
whether  subjects  may  lawfully  depose  a  bad  prince.     That 
question  the  Estates  of  Scotland  could  not  eyade.    They  could 
not  pretend  that  James  had  deserted  his  post    For  he  had 
neyer,  since  he  came  to  the  throne,  resided  in  Scotland.  During 
many  years  that  kingdom  had  been  ruled  by  soyereigns  who 

*  Bftlearru. 
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Crap,  dwelt  in  another  land.    The  whole  machinery  of  the  admini- 

Till 

■  ^^"  Btration  had  been  constructed  on  the  supposition  that  the  King 
would  be  absent,  and  was  therefore  not  necessarily  deranged 
by  that  flight  which  had,  in  the  south  of  the  island,  dissolved  all 
government,  and  suspended  the  ordinary  course  of  justice.  It 
was  only  by  letter  that  the  King  could,  when  he  was  at  Wliite- 
hall,  communicate  with  the  Council  and  the  Parliament  at  Edin- 
burgh; and  by  letter  he  could  communicate  with  them  when  he 
was  at  Saint  Germains  or  at  Dublin.  The  Twenty  Four  were 
therefore  forced  to  propose  to  the  Estates  a  resolution  distinctly 
declaring  that  James  the  Seventh  had  by  his  misconduct  for- 
feited the  crown.  Many  writers  have  inferred  from  the  language 
of  this  resolution  that  sound  political  principles  had  made  a 
greater  progress  in  Scotland  than  in  England.  But  the  whole 
history  of  the  two  countries  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Union 
proves  this  inference  to  be  erroneous.  The  Scottish  Estates 
used  plain  language,  simply  because  it  was  impossible  for  them, 
situated  as  they  were,  to  use  evasive  language. 

The  person  who  bore  the  chief  part  in  framing  the  resolution, 
and  in  defending  it,  was  Sir  John  Dalrymple,  who  had  recentiy 
held  the  high  ofGce  of  Lord  Advocate,  and  had  been  an  accom- 
plice in  some  of  the  misdeeds  which  he  now  arraigned  with 
great  force  of  reasoning  and  eloquence.  He  was  strenuously 
supported  by  Sir  James  Montgomery,  member  for  Ayrshire, 
a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  but  of  loose  principles,  tturbulent 
temper,  insatiable  cupidity,  and  implacable  malevolence.  The 
Archbishop  of  Glasgow  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  spoke  on 
the  other  side:  but  the  only  effect  of  their  oratory  was  to 
deprive  their  party  of  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  aUege  that 
the  Estates  were  under  duress,  and  that  liberty  of  speech  had 
been  denied  to  the  defenders  of  hereditary  monarchy* 

When  the  question  was  put,  Athol,  Queensberry,  and  some 
of  their  friends  withdrew^    Only  five  members  voted  against 
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the  resolution  which  pronounced  that  James  had  forfeited  his  chip. 
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right  to  the  allegiance  of  his  subjects.  When  it  was  moyed  that  —j^ggj  • 
the  Crown  of  Scotland  should  be  settled  as  the  Crown  of  Eng^ 
land  had  been  settled,  Athol  and  Queensberry  reappeared  in 
the  hall.  They  had  doubted,  they  said,  whether  they  could 
>u8tifiably  declare  the  throne  vacant.  But,  since  it  had  been 
declared  vacant,  they  felt  no  doubt  that  William  and  Mary  were 
the  persons  who  ought  to  fill  it 

The  Convention  then  went  forth  in  procession  to  the  High  winiam 
Street.  Several  great  nobles ,  attended  by  the  Lord  Provost  of  proclaim. 
the  capital  and  by  the  heralds,  ascended  the  octagon  tower  from 
which  rose  the  city  cross  surmounted  by  the  unicorn  of  Scot- 
land.* Hamilton  read  the  vote  of  the  Convention;  and  a  King 
at  Arms  proclaimed  the  new  Sovereigns  with  sound  of  trumpet. 
On  the  same  day  the  Estates  issued  an  order  that  the  parochial 
clergy  should,  on  pain  of  deprivation,  publish  from  their  pulpits 
the  proclamation  which  had  just  been  read  at  the  city  cross,  and 
should  pray  for  King  William  and  Queen  Mary* 

Still  the  interregnum  was  not  at  an  end.  Though  the  new  ^f  ^fj'j? 
Sovereigns  had  been  proclaimed,  they  had  not  yet  been  put  inta 
possession  of  the  royal  authority  by  a  formal  tender  and  a  formal 
acceptance.  At  Edinburgh ,  as  at  Westminster ,  it  was  thought 
necessary  that  the  instrument  which  settled  the  government 
should  dearly  define  and  solemnly  assert  those  privileges  of 
the  people  which  the  Stuarts  had  illegally  infringed.  A  Claim 
of  Bight  was  therefore  drawn  up  by  the  Twenty  Four,  and 
adopted  by  the  Convention.  To  this  Claim,  which  purported 
to  be  merely  declaratory  of  the  law  as  it  stood,  was  added  a 
supplementary  paper  containing  a  list  of  grievances  which  could 
be  removed  only  by  new  laws.  One  most  important  article  ^}'^^*4^* 
which  we.  should  naturally  expect  to  find  at  the  head  of  such  a  copaey. 

*  Every  T«Ader  will  remember  the  maledletlon  which  Sir  Walter  Soott, 
in  the  Fifth  Canto  of  Marmion,  pronooaoecl  on  the  dnnoea  who  remoTed 
tbif  intereiting  aonoment. 
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CBAP.  list,  the  Convention,  with  great  practical  prudence,  butinde- 
■  j^'  ■  fiance  of  notarious  &ot8  and  of  unanswerable  arguments,  placed 
in  the  Claim  of  Bight.  Nobody  could  deny  that  prelacy  was 
established  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  power  exercised  by  the 
Bishops  nughtbe  pernicious,  unsoriptural,  anUchristian:  but 
illegal  it  certainly  was  not;  and  to  pronounce  it  illegal  was  to 
outrage  common  sense.  The  Whig  leaders  however  were  much 
more  desirous  to  get  rid  of  episcopacy  ^an  to  prove  themsdves 
consummate  publicists  and  logicians.  If  they  made  the  aboli- 
tioB  of  episcopacy  an  article  of  the  contract  by  which  WiUism 
was  to  hold  the  crown,  they  attained  their  end,  though  doubt^ 
less  in  a  manner  open  to  much  oriticism.  If^  on  the  other  hand, 
they  contented  themselves  with  resolving  that  episcopacy  was 
a  noxious  institution  which  at  some  ftiture  time  the  legislature 
would  do  well  to  abolish,  they  might  find  that  their  resolution, 
though  unobjectionable  in  form,  was  barren  of  consequences. 
They  knew  that  'WllHam  by  no  means  sympathised  with  theit 
dislike  of  Bishops,  and  that,  even  had  he  been  much  more 
zealous  for  the  Calvinistio  model  than  he  wae,  the  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  tiie  Anglican  Church  would  make  it  diffteuh 
and  dangerous  for  him  to  declare  himself  hostile  to  a  ftmda- 
mental  part  of  the  constitution  of  that  Church.  If  he  should 
beeome  King  of  Scotland  without  being  fettered  by  any  pledge 
on  this  Buliject,  it  might  well  be  apprehended  that  he  would 
hesitate  about  passing  an  Act  which  would  be  regarded  wHh 
abhorrence  by  a  large  body  of  his  snbjeete  in  the  south  of  the 
islaad.  It  was  therefore  most  desirable  that  the  question 
should  be  setded  while  the  throne  was  still  vaccmt.  In  tins 
opinion  many  politicians  concurred,  who  had  no  dislifce  to 
rochets  and  mitres,  but  who  wished  that  William  might  have 
a  quiet  and  tHrosperous  reign.  The  Scottish  people,  —  so  these 
men  reasoned,  —  hated  episcopacy.  The  En^sh  loved  it. 
To  leave  William  any  voice  in  the  matter  was  to  put  him  nndtt 
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the  necessity  of  deeply  wounding  the  strongest  fedings  of  one  coi?. 
of  the  nations  which  he  goTemed.  It  was  therefore  plainly  for  ^'  ■ 
his  own  interest  that  the  question,  which  he  could  not  settle  in 
any  manner  without  incuiiing  a  fearful  amount  of  obloquy, 
should  be  settled  for  him  by  others  who  were  exposed  to  no 
such  danger.  He  was  not  yet  Sorereign  of  Scotland.  While 
the  interregnum  lasted,  the  supreme  power  belonged  to  the 
SSstates;  and  for  what  the  Estates  might  do  the  prelatists 
of  his  southern  kingdom  could  not  hold  him  respondble. 
The  ^der  Dahymple  wrote  strongly  from  London  to  this 
effect;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  expressed 
the  sentnnents  of  his  master.  William  would  have  sincerely 
rejoiced  if  the  Scots  could  have  been  reconciled  to  a 
modified  episcopacy.  But,  since  that  could  not  be,  it  was 
manifbstly  desirable  that  they  should  themselves,  while  there 
was  yet  no  King  oyer  them ,  {Mxmounce  t^  irrcTOcable  doom  of 
the  institntion  which  they  abhorred.* 

The  Convention,  therefore,  with  little  debate  as  it  shoi^ 
seem,  inserted  in  the  Claim  of  Bight  a  clause  declaring  that 
prelacy  was  an  insupportable  burden  to  ^be  kingdom,  that  it 
had  been  long  odious  to  the  body  of  Hie  people,  and  ^at  it 
ought  to  be  abolished. 

Nothing  in  the  proceedings  at  Edinburgh  astonishes  anToTtar«. 
Englishman  more  than  the  manner  in  which  the  Estates  dealt 
with  the  practice  of  torture.  In  England  torture  had  always 
been  illegaL  In  the  most  servile  tames  the  judges  had  unani- 
mously pronounced  it  so.  Those  rulers  who  had  occasionally 
itBsorted  to  it  had,  as  far  as  was  po»dble,  used  it  in  secret,  had 
never  pretended  that  they  had  acted  in  conformity  with  either 
statute  law  or  common  law,  and  had  excused  themselves  by 

*  **It  wm  b«  neKher  leeolr  nor  kyad  to  th«  King  to  expect  it  be  (by) 
Aet  of  Parliament  after  the  seUement,  which  will  lay  it  at  hla  door.**  — 
Dalrymplf  to  Melyme,  »  April,  1689;  Levea  and  MtlTlUe  Papon* 
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CHAP,  saying  that  the  extraordinary  peril  to  which  the  state  was 
*'"'    exposed  had  forced  them  to  take  on  themselves  the  responat- 
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bility  of  employing  extraordinary  means  of  defence.  It  had 
therefore  never  been  thought  necessary  by  any  English  Farliar 
ment  to  pass  any  Act  or  resolution  touching  this  matter.  The 
torture  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Petition  of  Right,  or  in  any 
of  the  statutes  framed  by  the  Long  Parliament.  No  member 
of  the  Convention  of  1689  dreamed  of  proposing  that  the  in* 
strument  which  called  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  the 
throne  should  contain  a  declaration  against  the  using  of  racks 
and  thumbscrews  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  prisoners  to  accuse 
themselves.  Such  a  declaration  would  have  been  justly  re- 
garded as  weakening  rather  than  strengthening  a  rule  whidi, 
as  far  back  as  the  days  of  the  Plantagenets,  had  been  proudly 
declared  by  the  most  illustrious  sages  of  Westminster  Hall  to 
be  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  jurisprudence.*  In 
the  Scottish  Claim  of  Right,  the  use  of  torture,  without  evi- 
dence, or  in  ordinary  cases,  was  declared  to  be  contrary  to  law. 
The  use  of  torture,  therefore,  where  there  was  strong  evidence, 
and  where  the  crime  was  extraordinary,  was,  by  the  plainest 
implication,  declared  to  be  according  to  law;  nor  did  the 
Estates  mention  the  use  of  torture  among  the  grievances  which 
required  a  legislative  remedy.  In  truth,  they  could  not  con- 
demn the  use  of  torture  without  condenming  themselves.  It 
had  chanced  that,  while  they  were  employed  in  settling  the 
government,  the  eloquent  and  learned  Lord  President  Lockhaii 
had  been  foully  murdered  in  a  public  street  through  which  he 
was  returning  from  church  on  a  Sunday.  The  murderer  was 
seized,  and  proved  to  be  a  wretch  who,  having  treated  his  wift 
barbarously  and  turned  her  out  of  doors,  had  beencompeUe^ 
by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Session  to  provide  for  her.  A  savage 
hatred  of  the  Judges  by  whom  she  had  been  protected  'had 
*  Tl>«re  is  a  ^trlKing  pMsage  on  this  sat^eot  in  Fortescpo*  . 
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taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  had  goaded  him  to  a  horrible   chap. 
crime  and  a  horrible  fate.    It  was  natural  that  an  assassination 
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attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  aggravation  should  move 
the  indignation  of  the  members  of  the  Convention.  Yet  they 
should  have  considered  the  gravity  of  the  conjuncture  and  the 
importance  of  their  own  mission.  They  unfortunately,  in  the 
heat  of  passion,  directed  the  magistrates  of  Edinbiurgh  to  strike 
the  prisoner  in  the  boots,  and  named  a  Committee  to  superin- 
tend the  operation.  But  for  this  unhappy  event,  it  is  probable 
that  the  law  of  Scotland  concerning  torture  would  have  been 
immediately  assimilated  to  Hie  law  of  England.  * 

Having  settled  the  Claim  of  Right,  the  Convention  pro- 
ceeded to  revise  the  Coronation  oath.  When  this  had  been 
done,  three  members  were  appointed  to  carry  the  Instrument 
of  Government  to  London,  ^gyle,  though  not,  in  strictness 
of  law,  a  Peer,  was  chosen  to  represent  the  Peers:  8ir  James 
Montgomery  represented  the  Commissioners  of  Shires,  and  Sir 
John  Dalrymple  the  Commissioners  of  Towns. 

The  Estates  then  adjommed  for  a  few  weeks,  having  first 
passed  a  vote  which  empowered  Hamilton  to  take  such  measures 
as  might  be  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace 
till  the  end  of  the  interregnum. 

The  ceremony  of  the  inauguration  was  distinguished  from  wiiiiam 
ordinary  pageants  by  some  highly  interesting  circumstances,  "^e^'^ 
On  the  eleventh  of  May  the  three  Commissioners  came  to  the  or  s^^tT* 
Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  and  thence,  attended  by  almost  ^*^^ 
all  the  Scotchmen  of  note  who  were  then  in  London,  proceeded 
to  the  Banqueting  House.    There  William  and  Mary  appeared 
seated  under  a  canopy.    A  splendid  circle  of  English  nobles 
and  statesmen  stood  round  the  throne:  but  the  sword  of  state 
was  committed  to  a  Scotch  lord;  and  the  oath  of  ofSce  was 

*  Act.  Pari.  Boot.,  Aprtt  1.  1689;  Orden  of  OominItte«  of  Eitateg,  May 
je.  1S89;  London  Gasetto,  April  11. 
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CHAP,  administeied  after  the  Scotch  fashion.  Argyle  recited  th^ 
-^^'  words  slowly.  The  royal  pair,  holding  up  Iheir  hands  towards 
hea^n,  repeated  after  him  till  they  came  to  the  last  clause. 
There  William  paused.  That  clause  contained  a  promise  that 
he  would  root  out  all  heretics  and  all  enemies  of  the  true 
worship  of  God;  and  it  was  notorious  that,  in  the  opioion  of 
many  Scotchmen,  not  only  all  Boman  Catholics,  but  all  Pro- 
testant Episcopalians,  all  Independents,  Baptists  and  Quakers, 
all  Lutherans,  nay  all  British  Presbyterians  who  did  not  hold 
themselTes  bound  by  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  were 
enemies  of  the  true  worship  of  Qod.  *  The  King  had  apprised 
the  Commissioners  that  he  could  not  take  this  part  of  the  oath 
without  a  distinct  and  public  explanation;  and  they  had  been 
authorised  by  the  ConveiHion  to  give  such  an  explanation  as 
would  satisfy  him.  ^'I  will  not,"  he  now  said,  *4ay  myself 
under  any  obligation  to  be  a  persecutor."  ^Neither  the  words 
of  this  oath,"  said  one  of  the  Commissioners,  ^^nor  the  laWs  of 
Scotland,  lay  any  such  obligation  on  yourliajesty."  '*  In  that 
sense,  then,  I  swear,"  said  William;  ** and  I  desire  you  all,  my 

*  Aa  it  has  lately  been  denied  that  the  extreme  Presbyterians  enter- 
tained an  unfavoarable  opinion  of  the  Lutherans ,  I  will  give  two  decisive 
proofs  of  the  truth  of  what  I  bare  asserted  in  tin  text.  In  thfO  book  entltied 
Faithfhl  Contendings  Displayed  is  a  report  of  what  passed  at  the  QMnral 
Meeting  of  the  United  Societies  of  Covenanters  on  the  34th  of  October  1688. 
The  qaesti<«  was  propounded  whether  there  should  be  an  association  with 
the  Dutch.  **  It  was  concluded  unanimously  «**  says  the  Olerk  of  the  Socie- 
ties, **that  we  could  not  have  an  association  with  the  Dutch  in  one  body, 
nor  come  formally  under  their  conduct,  being  such  a  promiscuous  ee^JoBc- 
tion  of  reformed  Lutheran  malignants  and  sectaries,  to  Join  with  nHiem 
were  repugnant  to  the  testimony  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.**  In  the  Pro- 
testation and  Testimony  drawn  up  on  the  2nd  of  October  1707,  the  United 
Societies  complain  that  the  crown  has<  been  settled  oa  *^tbePrI»ce  ofHaao- 
ver,  who  has  been  bred  and  brought  up  in  the  Lutheran  religion,  which  is 
not  only  different  firom ,  bat  even  in  many  things  contrary  nnto  that  purity 
in  doctrine,  reformation,  And  religion,  we  in  these  nations  had  attained 
nnto,  as  Is  very  well  known.**  They  add:  **The  admitting  sncb  a  person 
to  reign  over  us  is  not  only  contrary  to  our  solemn  League  and  Coveaant* 
but  to  the  very  word  of  God  itself,  Deut.  xvii.** 
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lords  ftnd  gentlemen,  to  witness  that  I  do  so."  Even  hU  de-  chap* 
tradors  haye  generally  admitted  that  on  this  great  occasion  he  —^^^  ■ 
acted  with  uprightness,  dignity,  andvfisdom.* 

As  King  of  Scotland,  he  soon  found  himself  emharrassed  at  ^^^^^^f 
erery  step  by  all  the  difficulties  which  had  embarrassed  him  as  the  co- 
King  of  England,  and  by  other  difficulties  which  in  England  ten.  * 
were  happily  unknown.    In  the  north  of  the  island,  no  class 
was  more  dissatisfied  with  the  Bevolution  than  the  class  which 

« 

owed  most  to  the  Revolution.  The  manner  in  which  the  Con- 
vention had  decided  the  question  of  eoclesiaslioal  polity  had  not 
been  more  c^ensive  to  the  Bishops  themselves  than  to  those 
fiery  Covenanters  who  had  long,  in  defiance  of  sword  and 
eaibine,  boot  and  gibbet,  worshipped  their  Maker  after  their 
own  fashion  in  caverns  and  on  mountain  tops.  Was  there  ever, 
these  zealots  exdaimed,  such  a  halting  between  two  opinions, 
Budk  a  compromise  between  the  Lord  and  Baal?  The  Estates 
ought  to  have  said  that  episcopacy  was  an  abomination  in  God's 
sight,  and  that,  in  obedience  to  his  word,  and  from  fear  of  his 
righteous  judgment,  they  were  determined  to  deal  with  this 
great  national  sin  and  scandal  after  the  fashion  of  those  saintly 
rulers  who  of  old  cut  down  the  groves  and  demolished  the  altars 
ofChemoshandAstarte.  Unhappily,  Scotland  was  ruled,  not 
by  pious  Josiahs,  but  by  careless  Gallios.  The  antichristian 
hierarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  not  because  it  was  an  insult  to 
heaven,  but  because  it  was  felt  as  a  burden  on  earth;  not  be- 
cause it  was  hatefiil  to  the  great  Head  of  the  Church,  but  be- 
cause it  was  hatefid  to  the  people.  Was  public  opinion,  then, 
the  test  of  right  and  wrong  in  religion?  Was  not  the  order 
which  Christ  had  established  in  his  own  house  to  be  held 
equally  sacred  in  ail  countries  and  through  all  ages?    And  was 

*  History  of  th«  Ute  Revolution  in  Sootland;  London  Gazette ,  May 
16.  1089.  The  official  aeooant  of  what  passed  was  evidently  drawn  op  with 
grtat  care.  See  also  the  Boyal  Diary,  1703.  The  writer  of  this  work  pro- 
/easta  to  have  decived  bit  information  Cram  a  divine  who  was  present. 
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CRAP,  there  no  reason  for  following  that  order  in  Scotland  except  a 
""•    reason  which  might  he  wrged  with  equal  force  for  maintaining 
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Prelacy  in  England,  Popery  in  Spain,  and  Mahometanism  in 
Turkey?  Why,  too,  was  nothing  said  of  those  Covenants 
which  the  nation  had  so  generally  suhsorihed'and  so  generally 
violated  ?  Why  was  it  not  distinctly  t^Ormed  that  the  promises 
set  down  in  those  rolls  were  still  binding,  and  would  to  the  end 
of  time  })e  binding,  on  the  kingdom?  Were  these  truths  to  be 
suppressed  from  regard  for  the  feelings  and  interests  of  a  prince 
who  was  all  things  to  all  men,  an  ally  of  the  idolatrous  Spaniard 
and  of  the  Lutheran  Dane,  a  presbyterian  at  the  Hague  and  a 
prelatist  at  Whitehall?  He,  like  Jehu  in  ancient  times,  had 
doubtless  so  far  done  well  that  he  had  been  the  scourge  of  the 
idolatrous  House  of  Ahab.  But  he,  like  Jehu,  had  not  taken 
heed  to  walk  in  the  divine  law  with  his  whole  heart,  but  had 
tolerated  and  practised  impieties  differing  only  in  degree  from 
those  of  which  he  had  declared  himself  the  enemy.  It  would 
have  better  become  godly  senators  to  remonstrate  with  him  on 
the  sin  which  he  was  committing  by  conforming  to  the  Anglican 
ritual,  and  by  maintainmg  the  Anglican  Chlirch  government, 
than  to  flatter  him  by  using  a  phraseology  which  seemed  to  in- 
dicate that  they  were  as  deeply  tainted  with  Erastianism  as 
himself.  Many  of  those  who  held  this  language  refused  to  do 
any  act  which  could  be  construed  into  a  recognition  of  the  new 
Sovereigns,  and  would  rather  have  been  fired  upon  by  files 
of  musketeers  or  tied  to  stakes  within  low  water  mark  than  have 
uttered  a  prayer  that  God  would  bless  William  sind  Mary. 
Uiniste-  Yet  the  King  had  less  to  fear  from  the  pertinacious  ad- 
range-'  herence  of  these  men  to  their  absurd  principles,  than  from  the 
^otuDd.  ambition  and  avarice  of  another  set  of  men  who  had  no  prin- 
ciples at  all.  It  was  necessary  that  he  should  immediately  name 
ministers  to  conduct  the  government  of  Scotland:  and,  name 
whom  he  might,  he  could  not  fSsil  to  disappoint  and  irritate  a 
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multitude  of  expectants.  Scotland  was  one  of  the  least  wealUiy  cnA». 
countries  in  Europe:  yet  no  country  in  Europe  contained  a-]^^'- 
greater  number  of  dever  and  selfish  politicians.  The  places  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown  were  not  enough  to  satisfy  one  twentieth 
part  of  the  placehunters,  every  one  of  whom  thought  that  his 
own  services  had  been  preeminent ,  and  that ,  whoever  might  be 
passed  by,  he  ought  to  be  remembered.  William  did  his  best 
to  satisfy  these  innumerable  and  insatiable  claimants  by  putting 
many  offices  into  commission.  There  were  however  a  few  great 
posts  which  it  was  impossible  to  divide.  Hamilton  was  declared  Hamuton. 
Lord  High  Commissioner,  in  the  hope  that  immense  pecuniary 
allowances,  a  residence  in  Holyrood  Palace,  and  a  pomp  and 
dignity  little  less  than  regal,  would  content  him.  The  Earl 
of  Crawford  was  appointed  President  of  the  Parliament;  and  it  Crawford. 
was  supposed  that  this  appointment  would  conciliate  the  rigid 
Presbyterians:  for  Crawford  was  what  they  called  a  professor. 
His  letters  and  speeches  are,  to  use  his  own  phraseology,  ex- 
ceeding savoury.  Alone,  or  almost  alone,  among  the  prominent 
politicians  of  that  time,  he  retained  the  style  which  had  been 
fashionable  in  the  preceding  generation.  He  had  a  text  of  the 
Old  Testament  ready  for  every  occasion.  He  filled  his  de- 
spatches with  allusions  to  Ishmael  and  Hagar,  Hannah  and  Eli, 
Elijah,  Nehemiah,  and  Zerubbabel,  and  adorned  his  orktory 
with  quotations  from  Ezra  and  Haggai.  It  is  a  circumstance 
strikingly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  of  the  school  in  which 
he  had  been  trained,  that,  in  all  the  mass  of  his  writing  which 
has  come  down  to  us ,  there  is  not  a  single  word  indicating  that 
he  had  ever  in  his  life  heard  of  the  New  Testament.  Even  in 
our  own  time  some  persons  of  a  peculiar  taste  have  been  so 
much  delighted  by  the  rich  unction  of  his  eloquence,  that  they 
have  confidently  pronoimced-  him  a  saint  To  those  whose 
habit  is  to  judge  of  a  man  rather  by  his  actions  than  by  his 
words,   Crawford  will  appear  to  have  been  a  selfish,  cruel 
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'    whose  zeal  agdnst  episcopal  government  was  not  a  Mttle 
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whetted  by  his  desire  to  obtain  a  grant  of  episcc^al  domains. 
In  excuse  for  his  greediness ,  it  ought  to  be  said  that  he  was  the 
poorest  noble  of  a  poor  nobility,  and  that  before  the  Hevolutioa 
he  was  sometimes  at  a  loss  for  a  meal  and  a  suit  of  clothes.* 
The  Dal-  The  ablest  of  Scottish  politicians  and  debaters.  Sir  John 
Tjmjttts,  j)jjjympjg^  ^i^g  appointed  Lord  Advocate.    His  father.  Sir 

James,  the  greatest  of  Scottish  jurists,  was  i^aced  at  the  head 
Lockhart.  of  the  Court  of  Sossion.    Sir  William  Lockhart,  a  man  whose 
letters  prove  him  to  have  possessed  considerable  ability,,  be- 
came Solicitor  GeneraL 
Mont-  Sir  James  Montgomery  had  flattered  himself  that  he  should 

be  the  chief  minister.  He  had  distinguished  himself  highly  in 
the  Convention.  He  had  been  one  of  the  Commissioners  who 
had  tendered  the  Crown  and  administered  the  oath  to  the  new 
Sovereigns.  In  parliamentary  ability  and  eloquence  he  had  na 
superior  among  his  countrymen,  except  the  new  Lord  Advocate. 
The  Secretaryship  was,  not  indeed  in  dignity,  but  in  real  power, 
the  highest  o£Sce  in  the  Scottish  government;  and  this  office 
was  the  reward  to  which  Montgomery  thought  himself  entitled. 
But  the  Episcopalians  and  the  moderate  Presbyterians  dreaded 

*  See  Crawford*8  Letters  and  Speeches,  passim.  His  style  of  begginff 
for  a  place  was  pecaliar.  After  owning,  not  withont  reason,  that  his  hearC 
was  deceitftil  and  desperately  wicked,  he  proceeded  thai:  **Th«  moe 
Omnipotent  Being  who  bath  said,  when  the  poor  and  needy  seek  water  and 
there  is  none,  and  their  tongoe  faUeth  for  thirst,  he  will  not  fbrsakc  them; 
notwithstanding  of  my  present  low  condition,  can  bnlldme  a  hoaseif  He 
think  fit.**  —  Letter  to  Melrille,  of  May  28. 1689.  As  to  Grawford*8  poverty 
and  his  passion  for  Bishops*  lands,  see  his  letter  to  MelTiUe'of  the  4th  of 
December  1690.  As  to  his  humanity,  see  his  letter  toMelritte,  Dee.  11. 
1690.  All  these  letters  are  among  the  Leven  and  Melrille  Papers.  Tho 
author  of  An  Account  of  the  Late  Establishment  of  Presbyterian  GoT«nt« 
ment  says  of  a  person  who  had  taken  a  bribe  often  or  twelve  pomds,  **Hai 
he  been  as  poor  as  my  Lord  Crawford,  perhaps  he  had  been  the  more  ex- 
cusable.** See  also  the  dedication  of  the  celebrated  tract  entitled  Seolok 
Presbyterian  Eloquence  Displayed. 
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him  as  a  man  of  extreme  opinions  and  of  bitter  spirit.    He  had  chap. 
been  a  chief  of  the  Covenanters :  he  had  been  prosecuted  at  one    ^^3.^; 
time  for  holding  conventicles ,  and  at  another  time  for  harbour- 
ing rebels:  he  had  been  fined:  he  had  been  imprisoned:  he 
had  been  almost  driven  to  take  refuge  from  his  enemies  beyond 
the  Atlantic  in  the  infant  settlement  of  New  Jersey.    It  was 
apprehended  that,  if  he  were  now  armed  with  the  whole  power 
of  the  Crown,  he  would  exact  a  terrible  retribution  for  what  he 
had  suffered*     William  therefore  preferred  Melville,  who, iiehiiie. 
though  not  a  man  of  eminent  talents,  was  regarded  by  the 
Presbyterians  as  a  thoroughgoing  friend,  and  yet  not  regarded 
by  the  Episcopalians  as  an  implacable  enemy.    Melville  fixed 
his  residence  at  the  English  Court,  and  became  the  regular 
organ  of  communication  between  Kensington  and  the  authori- 
ties at  Edinburgh. 

TVilliam  had,  howev#t,  one  Scottish  adviser  who  deserved 
and  possessed  more  influence  than  any  of  the  ostensible  mi- 
nisters. This  was  Carstairs,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  Carstairs. 
of  tiiat  age.  He  united  great  scholastic  attainments  with  great 
aptitude  for  civil  business,  and  the  firm  faith  and  ardent  zeal  of 
a  martyr  with  the  shrewdness  and  suppleness  of  a  consxmmiate 
politician.  In  courage  and  fidelity  he  resembled  Burnet;  but 
he  had,  what  Burnet  wanted,  judgment,  self  command,  and  a 
singular  power  of  keeping  secrets.  There  was  no  post  to  which 
he  might  not  have  aspired  if  he  had  been  a  layman,  or  a  priest 
of  the  Church  of  England.  But  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  could 
not  hope  to  attain  any  high  dignity  either  in  the  nortii  or  in  the 
south  of  the  island.  Carstairs  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  the  substance  of  power,  and  to  leave  the  semblance  to 
others.  He  was  named  Chaplidn  to  their  Majesties  forScotland; 

•  Boraet,  ii.  28,  24.;  FonntalnhaU  Papers,  18.  Aag.  1664;  14.  and  15. 
Oct.  1684;  8.  May,  1685;  Montgomery  to  Melrille,  Jane  28.  1689,  in  tiie 
I««Ten  and  MelTille  Papera;  Pretancea  of  the  French  Inraaion  Examined; 
UeenaedMay25.  16M* 
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but  wherever  the  King  was,  m  England,  in  Ireland^  in  the 
Netherlands,  there  was  this  most  trusty  and  most  prudent  of 
courtiers.  He  obtained  from  the  royal  bounty  a  modest  com- 
petence; and  he  desired  no  more.  But  it  was  well  known  that 
he  could  be  as  useful  a  friend  and  as  formidable  an  enemy  as 
any  member  of  the  cabinet ;  and  he  was  designated  at  the  public 
offices  and  in  the  antechambers  of  the  palace  by  the  significant 
nickname  of  the  Cardinal  * 

form^d"^      To  Montgomery  was  offered  the  place  of  Lord  Justice  Clerk. 

Annan-    But  that  placc ,  though  high  and  honourable ,  he  thought  below 

Ross!  his  merits  and  his  capacity;  and  he  returned  from  London  to 
Scotland  with  a  heart  ulcerated  by  hatred  of  his  ungrateful 
master  and  of  his  successful  riyals.  At  Edinburgh  a  knot  of 
Whigs,  as  severely  disappointed  as  himself  by  the  new  arrange- 
ments, readily  submitted  to  the  guidance  of  so  bold  and  able  a 
leader.  Under  his  direction  these  men*,  among  whom  the  Eari 
of  Annandale  and  LordBoss  were  the  most  conspicuous,  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  called  the  Club ,  appointed  a  clerk, 
and  met  daily  at  a  tavern  to  concert  plans  of  opposition.  Round 
this  nucleus  soon  gathered  a  great  body  of  greedy  and  angry 
politicians.**  With  these  dishonest  malecontents ,  whose  object 
was  merely  to  annoy  the  government  and  to  get  places,  were 
leagued  other  malecontents,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  re- 
sistance to  tyranny,  had  become  so  perverse  and  irritable  that 
they  were  unable  to  live  contentedly  even  under  the  mildest 
and  most  constitutional  government.  Such  a  man  was  Sir  Patrick 

Hame.     Hume.    He   had  returned  from  exile,  as  litigious,  as  im- 

*  See  the  Life  and  CorrespondenGe  of  Carstairs,  and  the  Xntereeting 
memorials  of  him  In  the  Caldwell  Paperi,  printed  1864.  See  also  Mackay*8 
character  of  him,  and  Swift*8  note.  Swifl^s  word  is  not  to  be  taken  against 
a  Scotclunan  and  a  Presbyterian.  I  beliere,  however,  that  Carstairs, 
though  an  honest  and  picas  man  in  essentials,  had  his  faU  share  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  serpent. 

**  Sir  John  Dalrymple  to  Lord  Melville,  Jane  18.  20.  26.  1688;  Leyea 
and  Melville  Papers. 
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practicable,  as  morbidly  jealous  of  all  superior  authority,  and  chap^ 
as  fond  of  haranguing,  as  he  had  been  four  years  before,  and 
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was  as  much  bent  on  making  a  merely  nominal  sovereign  of 
William  as  he  had  formerly  been  bent  on  making  a  merely 
nominal  general  of  Argyle.*  A  man  far  superior  morally  and 
intellectually  to  Hume,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  belonged  to  the  J}*^*^.*' 
same  party.  Though  not  a  member  of  the  Convention,  he  was  toan. 
a  most  active  member  of  the  Club.**  He  hated  monarchy:  he 
hated  democracy:  his  favourite  project  was  to  make  Scotland 
an  oligarchical  republic  The  King,  if  there  must  be  a  King, 
was  to  be  a  mere  pageant.  The  lowest  class  of  the  people  were 
to  be  bondsmen.  The  whole  power,  legislative  and  executive, 
was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  In  other  words,  the 
country  was  to  be  absolutely  governed  by  a  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy, the  most  needy,  the  most  haughty,  and  the  most  quar- 
relsome in  Europe.  Under  such  a  polity  there  could  have  been 
neither  freedom  nor  tranquillity.  Trade,  industry,  science, 
would  have  languished ;  and  Scotland  would  have  been  a  smaller 
Poland,  with  a  puppet  sovereign,  a  turbulent  diet,  and  an 
enslaved  people.  With  unsuccessful  candidates  for  office ,  and 
with  honest  but  wrongheaded  republicans,  were  mingled  poli- 
ticians whose  coiune  was  determined  merely  by  fear.  Many 
sycophants,  who  were  conscious  that  they  had,  in  the  evil  time, 
done  what  deserved  pimishment,  were  desirous  to  make  their 
peace  with  the  powerful  and  vindictive  Club,  and  were  glad  to 
be  permitted  to  atone  for  their  servility  to  James  by  their  op* 


*  Thtre  U  an  amufing  deicription  of  Sir  Patrick  in  the  Hyndford  MS., 
written  aboat  1704,  and  printed  among  the  Caratairs  Papers.  **He  is  a 
lover  of  set  speeches,  and  can  hardly  give  aadience  to  prirate  friends 
without  them.** 

**  **No  man,  thongh  not  a  member,  hosier  than  Saltonn.**  —  Lockhart 
to  Melville,  July  11.  1689;  Leven  and  Melville  Papers.  See  Fletcher's 
own  works,  and  the  descriptions  of  him  in  Lockhart's  and  Mackay*s 
Memoirs* 
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Stood  aloof,  saw  with  delight  the  enemies  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
divided  against  one  ano^er,  and  indulged  the  hope  that  the 
confbsion  would  end  in  the  restoration  of  the  banished  king.** 
J^«Jj^^  While  Montgom^  was  labouring  to  form  out  of  various 

out  iu  ihe  mat^als  a  party  which  might,  when  the  Convention  should 
laudsr  reassemble,  be  powerful  enough  to  dictate  to  the  dnrone,  an 
enemy  still  more  formidable  than  Montgomery  had  set  up  the 
standard  of  civil  war  in  a  region  about  which  the  politicians  of 
Westminster,  and  indeed  mOst  of  the  politicians  of  Edinburgh, 
knew  no  more  than  about  Abyssinia  or  Japan. 
sute  of  It  is  not  easy  for  a  modem  Englishman,  who  can  pass  in  a 
unda.'  *  day  from  his  club  in  St  James's  Street  to  his  shooting  box 
among  the  Grampians,  and  who  finds  in  his  shooting  box  all 
the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  his  club,  to  believe  that,  in  the 
time  of  his^  greatgrandfathers,  St  James's  Street  had  as  little 
connection  with  the  Grampians  as  with  the  Andes.  Yet  so  it 
was.  In  the  south  of  our  island  scarcely  any  thing  was  known 
about  Uie  Celtic  part  of  Scotland;  and  what  was  known  exdted 
no  feeling  but  contempt  and  loathmg.  The  crags  and  the  glens, 
the  woods  and  the  waters,  were  indeed  the  same  that  now 
swarm  every  autumn  with  admiring  gazers  and  sketchers.  The 
Trosachswound  as  now  between  gigantic  walls  of  rock  tapestried 
with  broom  and  wild  roses:  Foyers  came  headlong  down  through 
the  birchwood  with  the  same  leap  and  the  same  roar  with  which 
he  still  rushes  to  Loch  Ness;  and,  in  defiance  of  the  sun  of 
June,  the  snowy  scalp  of  Ben  Cruachan  rose,  as  it  still  rises, 
over  the  willowy  islets  of  Loch  Awe.  Yet  none  of  these  sights 
had  power,  till  a  recent  period,  to  attract  a  single  poet  or 
painter  firom  more  opulent  and  more  tranquil  regions.    Indeed,       I 

*  Dalrymple  says,  In  a  letter  of  the  6th  of  June  ^  All  the  malignants, 
for  fear*  are  come  into  the  Clnb;  and  they  all  rote  alike.**  j 


**  Baloarras. 
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law  and  police,  trade  and  indostry,  have  done  far  more  than  chap. 
people  of  romantic  dispositions  will  readily  admit,  to  develope  "i^/' 
in  our  min(ls  a  sense  of  the  wilder  beauties  of  naetnre.  A  tmr 
veller  most  be  freed  from  a&  apprehension  of  being  murdered  or 
starved  before  he  can  be  charmed  by  the  bold  outlines  and  rich 
tints  of  the  hills.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  thrown  into  ecstasies  by 
the  abruptness  of  a  precipice  from  which  he  b  in  imminent 
danger  of  falling  two  thousand  feet  perpendicular;  by  the  boil- 
ing waves  of  a  torrent  which  suddenly  whirls  away  his  baggage 
and  forces  him  to  run  for  his  life ;  by  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  a 
pass  where  he  finds  a  corpse  which  maarauders  have  just  stripped 
and  mangled;  or  by  the  screams  of  those  eag^s  whose  next 
meal  may  probably  be  on  his  own  eyes.  About  the  year  1780, 
Captain  Burt,  one  of  tiie  first  Englislmien  who  caught  a  ^mpse 
of  the  spots  which  now  allure  tourists  from  every  part  of  the 
eiidlised  world,  wrote  an  account  of  his  wanderings.  He  waa 
evidently  a  man  of  a  quick,  an  observant,  and  a  cultivated 
mind,  and  would  doubtless,  had  he  lived  in  our  age,  have 
looked  with  mingled  awe  and  delight  on  the  mountains  of  In^ 
vomessshire.  But ,  writing  with  the  feeling  which  was  universal 
in  his  own  age ,  he  pronounced  those  mountains  monstrous  ex* 
crescences.  Their  deformity,  he  said,  was  such  that  the  most 
sterile  ^ains  seemed  lovely  by  comparuion.  Fine  weather,  he 
o<miplidned,  only  made  bad  worse;  for,  the  clearer  the  day, 
the  more  disagreeably  did  those  misshapen  masses  of  gloomy 
brown  and  dirty  purple  tiSecit  the  eye.  What  a  contrast,  he  n* 
claimed,  between  these  horrible  prospects  and  the  beauties  of 
Bichmondffilll*  Some  persons  may  think  thatBurtwas  amanof 
vulgar  and  prosaical  mind:  but  they  will  scarcely  venture  to  pass 
a  similar  judgment  on  Oliver  Goldsmith.  Goldsmith  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Saxons  who,  more  than  a  century  ago,  ventured  to  explore 
the  ffighlands.    He  was  disgusted  by  the  hideous  wildemessi 

*  Gi^toln  Biirt*a  Lett«rt  from  SeotUad. 
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villas  with  their  statues  and  grottoes,  trim  flowei^))eds,  and 
rectilinear  avenues.  Yet  it  is  di£&cult  to  believe  that  ^e  author 
of  the  Traveller  and  of  the  Deserted  Village  was  naturally  in- 
ferior in  taste  and  sensibility  to  the  thousands  of  clerks  and 
milliners  who  are  now  thrown  into  raptures  by  the  sight  of  Loch 
Katrine  and  Loch  Lomond.*  His  feelings  may  easily  be  ez« 
plained.  It  was  not  tUl  roads  had  been  cut  out  of  the  rocks, 
till  bridges  had  been  flung  over  the  courses  of  the  rivulets,  till 
inns  had  succeeded  to  dens  of  robbers,  till  there  was  as  little 
danger  of  being  slain  or  plundered  in  the  wildest  defile  of 
Badenoch  or  Lochaber  as  in  Comhill,  that  strangers  could  be 
enchanted  by  the  blue  dimples  of  the  lakes  and  by  the  rainbows 
which  overhung  the  waterfalls ,  and  could  derive  a  solemn  plea- 
sure even  from  the  clouds  and  tempests  which  lowered  on  the 
mountain  tops. 

The  change  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  Lowlanders  re- 
garded the  Highland  scenery  was  closely  copnected  with  a 
change  not  less  remarkable  in  the  feeling  with  which  they  re- 
garded the  Highland  race.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  Wild 
Scotch,  as  they  were  sometimes  called,  should,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  have  been  considered  by  the  Saxons  as  mere  savages. 
But  it  is  surely  strange  that,  considered  as  savages,  they  should 

*  **  Shall  I  tire  yoa  with  a  description  of  thia  anfrattfnl  coantiy,  where 
I  most  lead  70a  over  their  hilia  all  brown  with  heath,  or  their  Tallosre 
scarce  able  to  feed  a  rabbit.  . .  •  Every  part  of  the  country  preaents  the 
aame  dismal  landscape.  No  grove  or  brook  lend  their  masio  to  cheer  the 
stranger.**  —  Goldsmith  to  Bryanton,  Edinburgh,  Sept.  96.  176S.  In  a 
letter  written  soon  after  from  Leyden  to  the  Beverend  Thomas  Contarlne, 
Goldsmith  says,  **I  was  wholly  taken  np  in  observing  the  Cace  of  the 
country.  Nothing  can  equal  its  beauty.  Wherever  I  turned  my  ^ye,  fine 
houses,  elegant  gardens,  statues,  grottos,  vistas  presented  themselve*. 
Scotland  and  this  country  bear  the  highest  contrast :  there,  hills  and  rocks 
intercept  every  prospect;  here  it  is  all  a  continued  plain.**  See  Appendts 
C.  to  the  First  Volnme  of  Mr.  Forster*s  Uie  of  Goldivith.  | 
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not  Have  been  objects  of  interest  and  cariosity.  The  English  chak 
were  then  abundantly  inquisitive  about  the  manners  of  rude  ^^'^ 
nations  separated  from  our  island  by  great  continents  and 
oceans.  Numerous  books  were  printed  describing  the  laws,  the 
superstitions,  the  cabins,  the  repasts,  the  dresses,  the  mar- 
riages, the  fimerals  of  Laplanders  and  Hottentots,  Mohawks 
and  Malays.  The  plays  and  poems  of  that  age  are  full  of  allu- 
sions to  ^e  usages  of  the  black  men  of  Africa  and  of  the  red 
men  of  America.  The  only  biurbarian  about  whom  there  was  no 
wish  to  have  any  information  was  the  Highlander.  Five  or  six 
years  after  the  Revolution,  an  indefatigable  angler  published 
an  account  of  Scotland.  He  boasted  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
rambles  from  lake  to  lake,  and  from  brook  to  brook^  he  had  left 
scarcely  a  nook  of  the  kingdom  unexplored.  But,  when  we 
examine  his  narrative,  we  find  that  he  had  never  ventured 
beyond  the  extreme  skirts  of  the  Celtic  region.  He  tells  us  that 
even  from  the  people  who  lived  close  to  the  passes  he  could 
learn  littie  or  nothing  about  the  Gaelic  population.  Few  Eng- 
lishmen, he  says,  had  ever  seen  Inverary.  All  beyond  Inverary 
was  chaos.*  In  the  reign  of  George  the  First,  a  work  was 
published  which  professed  to  give  a  most  exact  account  of  Scot- 
land; and  in  this  work,  consisting  of  more  than  three  hundred 
pages,  two  contemptuous  paragraphs  were  thought  sufficient 
for  the  Highlands  and  the  Highlanders.'^  We  may  well  doubt 
whether,  in  1689,  one  in  twenty  of  the  well  read  gentlemen  who 
assembled  at  Will's  cofieehouse  knew  that,  within  the  four  seas, 
and  at  the  distance  of  less  than  five  hundred  miles  from  London, 

*  Northern  Memolri,  by  B.  Franck  Philanthropas ,  1694.  The  aathor 
had  eaoght  a  few  gUmpees  of  Highland  scenery,  and  ipeaks  of  it  mach  as 
Bnri  apoke  in  the  following  generation:  "It  ia  a  part  of  the  creation  left 
nndretaed;  mbbish  thrown  aside  when  the  magnificent  fabric  of  the  world 
was  created ;  aa  roid  of  form  as  tha  natives  are  indigent  of  morals  and  good 
manoara*** 

**  Jonmey  throogh  Scotland,  by  tbc  author  of  the  Jonmey  through 
iBffland,  1798. 
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CHAP,  were  many  miniature  courts,  in  each  of  whidi  a  petty  pxine^ 
'''"'  -attended  by  guards,  by  armour  bearers,  by  musicians,  by  a 
hereditary  orator,  by  a  hereditary  poet  laureate,  kept  a  rude 
state,  dispensed  a  rude  justice,  iraged  wars,  and  conduded 
treaties.  While  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  were  in  ftdl  irigour, 
no  account  of  them  was  given  by  any  observer,  qualified  to 
judge  of  them  fieurly.  Had  such  an  observer  studied  the  cha- 
racter of  the  I^ghlanders,  he  would  doubtiess  have  foimd  in  it 
closely  interming^d  the  good  and  the  bad  qualities  of  an  unci- 
vilised nation.  He  would  have  found  that  the  people  Imd  no 
love  for  their  country  or  for  tiieir  king ;  that  they  had  no  attach- 
ment to  any  commonwealth  larger  than  the  dan,  or  to  any 
magistrate  superior  to  the  chiei  He  would  have  found  that  life 
was  governed  by  a  code  of  morality  and  honour  widely  diffiBr«it 
from  that  which  is  established  in  peaceful  and  prosperous  socie- 
ties. He  would  have,  learned  that  a  stab  in  tiie  back,  or  »  shot 
from  behind  a  fragment  of  rock,  were  approved  modes  of  taking 
•satisfaction  for  insults.  He  would  have  heard  moi  relate 
boastfully  how  they  or  thdr  fSekthers  had  wreaked  on  heredhaiy 
enemies  in  a  neighbouring  valley  such  vengeance  ai  wouM  hggn 
made  old  soldiers  of  the  Thirty  Years*  War  shudder.  He  wxNdd 
have  found  that  robb^  was  held  to  be  a  calling,  not  merdy  in- 
nocent, but  honouraUe.  He  would  have  seen,  'vdierever  he 
turned ,  that  dislike  of  steady  industry,  and  that  dispositioii  to 
throw  on  the  weaker  sex  the  heavieirt  piot  of  manud  labour, 
which  are  characteristic  of  savages.  He  would  have  been  strudL 
by  the  spectade  of  athletic  men  basking  in  the  nm ,  angling  ton 
salmon,  or  taking  aim  at  grouse,  while  their  aged  mothers,  their 
pregnant  wives,  their  tender  daughters,  were  reaping  the 
scanty  harvest  of  oats.  Nor  did  the  women  repine  at  Iheir  hard 
lot  In  their  view  it  was  quite  fit  that  a  nan,  especially  if  he 
assumed  the  aristocratic  titie  of  Duinhe  Wassel  and  adomej^  his 
bonnet  with  the  eagle's  feather,  should  take  his  in^ae,  VfXf^ 
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•when  he  was  fighting,  hunting,  or  marauding.    To  mention  the  cbap. 
name  of  such  a  man  in  connection  with  commerce  or  with  any    ^"' 
mechanical  art  wa^  an  insult    Agriculture  was  indeed  less 
despised.    Yet  a  highborn  warrior  was  much  more  becomingly 
employed  in  plundering  the  land  of  others  than  in  tilling  his 
own.    The  religion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Highlands  was  a 
.  rude  mixture  of  Popery  and  Paganism.    The  symbol  of  redemp- 
tion was  associated  with  heathen  sacrifices  and  incantations. 
Baptised  men  poured  libations  of  ale  to  one  D«mon,  and  set 
out  drink  ofierings  of  milk  for  another.    Seers  wrapped  them- 
selves up  in  bulls' hides,  and  awaited,  in  that  vesture,  the  in- 
spiration which  was  to  reveal  the  future.    Even  among  those 
minstrels  and  genealogists  whose  hereditary  vocation  was  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  past  events,  an  enquirer  would  have 
found  very  few  who  could  read.    In  truth,  he  might  easily  have 
journeyed  ttom  sea  to  sea  without  discovering  a  page  of  Qaelio 
printed  or  written.    The  price  which  he  would  have  had  to  pay 
for  his  knowledge  of  the  country  would  have  been  heavy.    He 
would  have  had  to  endure  hardships  as  great  as  if  he  had  so- 
journed among  the  Esquimaux  or  the  Samoyeds*    Here  and 
there,  indeed,  at  the  castle  of  some  great  lord  who  had  a  seat  in 
the  Pariiament  and  Privy  Council,  and  who  was  acoui^med  to 
pass  ft  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  dties  of  the  South,  might  have 
been  found  wigs  and  embroidered  coats,  plate  and  fine  linen, 
kce  and  jewels,  French  dishes  and  French  wines.    But,  in 
genoraly  the  traveller  would  have  been  forced  to  content  himself 
with  very  different  quarters.    In  many  dwellings  the  jEiimiture, 
the  foody  the  clothing,  nay  the  veiy  hair  and  skin  of  his  hosts, 
would  have  put  his  philosophy  to  the  proof.    His  lodging  would 
sometimes  have  been  in  a  hut  of  which  every  nook  would  have 
swarmed  with  vermin.    He  would  have  inhided  an  atmosphere 
thick  with  peat  smoke,  and  foul  with  a  hundred  noisome  exha- 
lations.   At  supper  grain  fit  only  for  horses  would  have  been  set 
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CBAP.  before  him,  accompanied  by  a  cake  of  blood  drawn  from  living 
^*"*  0OW8.  Some  of  the  company  with  which  he  would  have  feasted 
would  have  been  covered  with  cutaneous  p ruptions,  and  others 
would  have  been  smeared  vrith  tar  like  sheep.  His  couch  would 
have  been  the  bare  earth,  dry  or  wet  as  the  weather  might  be; 
and  from  that  couch  he  would  have  risen  half  poisoned  with 
stench,  heS  blind  vrith  the  reek  of  turf,  and  half  mad  with 
the  itch.* 

This  is  not  an  attractive  picture.  And  yet  an  enlightened 
and  dispassionate  observer  would  have  found  in  the  character 
and  manners  of  this  rude  people  something  which  might  well 
excite  admiration  and  a  good  hope.  Their  courage  was  what 
great  exploits  achieved  in  aU  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  have 
since  proved  it  to  be.  Their  intense  attachment  to  their  own 
tribe  and  to  their  own  patriarch,  though  politically  a  great  evil, 
partook  of  the  nature  of  virtue.  The  sentiment  was  misdirected 
and  iU  regulated;  but  still  it  was  heroic.  There  must  be  some 
elevation  of  soul  in  a  man  who  loves  the  society  of  which  he  is 
a  member  and  the  leader  whom  he  follows  with  a  love  stronger 
than  the  love  of  life.  It  was  true  that  the  Highlander  had  few 
scruples  about  shedding  the  blood  of  an  enemy:  but  it  was  not 
less  tarue  that  he  had  high  notions  of  the  duty  of  observing  faith 
to  allies  and  hospitality  to  guests.  It  was  true  that  his  preda- 
tory habits  were  most"  pernicious  to  the  commonwealth.  Tet 
those  erred  greatly  who  imagined  that  he  bore  any  resemblance 
to  villains  who,  in  rich  and  well  governed  communities,  live  by 
stealmg.  When  he  drove  before  him  the  herds  of  Lowland 
farmers  up  the  pass  which  led  to  his  native  glen,  he  no  more 

*  Almost  all  these  circamstanoes  are  taken  from  Bart*s  Letters.  For 
^he  tar,  I  am  Indebted  to  CIeland*s  poetry.  In  bis  Terses  on  the  '* High- 
land Host**  he  says: 

**The  reason  Is,  they're  smeared  with  tar. 
Which  doth  defend  their  head  and  neek, 
Jnst  as  it  doth  their  sheep  protect.** 
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coundered  himself  as  s  thief  than  the  Ealeighs  and  Drakes  chap. 
considered  themselves  as  thieves  when  they  divided  the  cargoes 
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of  Spanish  galleons.  He  was  s  warrior  seizing  lawful  prize  of 
war,  of  war  never  once  intermitted  during  the  thirty  five  gene- 
rations which  had  passed  away  since  the  Teutonic  invaders  had 
driven  the  children  of  the  soil  to  the  mountains.  That,  if  he 
was  caught  robhing  on  such  principles,  he  should,  for  the 
protection  of  peaceful  industry,  be  punished  with  the  utmost 
rigour  of  the  law  was  perfectly  just  But  it  was  not  just  to  class 
him  morally  with  the  pickpockets  who  infested  Drury  Lane 
Theatre,  or  the  highwaymen  who  stopped  coaches  on  Black- 
heath.  Bis  inordinate  pride  of  birth  and  his  contempt  for 
labour  and  trade  were  indeed  great  weaknesses,  and  had  done 
far  more  than  the  inclemency  of  the  air  and  the  sterility  of  the 
soil  to  keep  his  country  poor  and  rude.  Yet  even  here  there 
was  some  compensation.  It  must  in  fairness  be  acknowledged 
that  the  patrician  virtues  were  not  less  widely  diffused  among 
the  popidation  of  the  BQghlands  than  the  patrician  vices.  As 
there  was  no  other  part  of  the  island  where  men,  sordidly 
clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  indulged  themselves  to  such  a  degree 
in  the  idle  sauntering  habits  of  an  aristocracy,  so  there  was 
no  other  part  of  the  island  where  such  men  had  in  such  a  degree 
the  better  qualities  of  an  aristocracy,  grace  and  dignity  of 
manner,  selfrespect,  and  that  noble  sensibility  which  makes 
dishonour  more  terrible  than  death.  A  gentleman  of  this  sort, 
whose  clothes  were  begrimed  with  the  accumulated  filth  of 
years,  and  whose  hovel  smelt  worse  than  an  English  hogstye, 
would  often  do  the  honours  of  that  hovel  with  a  lofty  courtesy 
worthy  of  the  splendid  circle  of  Versailles.  Though  he  had  as 
little  bookleaming  as  the  most  stupid  ploughboys  of  England, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  error  to  put  him  in  the  same  intellec- 
tual rank  with  such  ploughboys.  It  is  indeed  only  by  reading 
that  men  can  become  |»rofoundly  acquainted  with  any  science. 
Macaulay,  History.  IV,  20 
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CBAP.  But  the  arts  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  may  be  carried  near  to  abso* 
^"'*  lute  perfection,  and  may  exercise  a  mighty  influence  on  the 
public  mind,  in  an  age  in  which  books  are  wholly  or  idmost 
wholly  unknown.  The  firat  great  painter  of  life  and  maimers 
has  described,  with  a  yivacity  which  makes  it  impos«ble  fo 
doubt  that  he  was  copying  from  nature,  the  effect  produced  by 
eloquen6e  and  song  on  audiences  ignoriant  of  the  alphabet.  It 
is  probable  that,  in  the  Highland  councils,  nienii^hb  would  not 
have  been  qualified  for  the  duty  of  parish  clerks  sometimes 
argued  questions  of  peace  tind  war,  of  tribute  and' Homage, 
with  ability  worthy  of  Halifax  andCaermardien,  and  that,  at 
the  Highland  banquets,  minstrels  who  did  not  know  their 
letters  sometimes  poured  forth  rliapsodies  in  which  a  discenung 
critic  might  have  found  passages  which  would  have  reminded 
him  of  the  tenderness  of  Otway  or  of  the  vigoiur  of  Dryden. 

There  was  therefore  even  then  evidence  sufficient  to  jiufify 
the  belief  that  no  natural  inferiority  had  kept  the  (Telt  far  lite- 
hind  the  Saxon.  It  might  safely  have  been  predicted  that.  If 
ever  an  efficient  police  should  make  it  impossible  for  the  fi!^- 
lander  to  avenge  Ids  wrongs  by  violence  and  to  supply  Ms  wants 
by  rapine,  if  ever  his  faculties  should  be  develojped  by  the 
civilising  influence  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Biiig^ 
language,  if  ever  he  should  transfer  to  his  cdtlntay  and  to  her 
lawful  hikgisti'ates  the  affection  and  res^ebt 'with  which  he  had 
been  taught  to  regard  his  own  petty  commiihity  and  1^  Dim 
petty  prince,  the  kingdom  would  obttun  an  immense  ac^ieadoo 
of  strength  for  all  the  purposes  both  of  p^ace  and  of  %ar. 

Such  would  doubtless  have  been  the  decisibii  6f  a  well  in- 
formed  and  impartial  Judge.  But  no  such  judge  was  then  to  ba 
found.  The  Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  the  GFaelic  provinces 
could  not  be  well  informed.  The  Siuons  who  dwielt  xiear  those 
provinces  could  hot  be  impartial.  National  enniftieshJate  always 
been  fiercest  among  borderers;  and  the  enmity' b^t^^rlB^ 't&e 
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Highland  borderer  and  the  Lowland  borderer  along  the  whole   chap. 
frontier  was  the  growth  of  ages,  and  was  kept  fresh  by  constant    ^"'' 
injuries.     One  day  many  square  miles  of  pasture  land  were 
swept  bare  by  armed  plunderers  from  the  hills.    Another  day  a 
score  of  pluds  dangled  in  a  row  on  the  gallows  of  Crieff  or 
Stirling.    Fairs  were  indeed  held  on  the  debatable  land  for  the 
necessary  interchange  of  commodities.    But  to  those  fairs  both 
parties  came  prepared  for  battle;  and  the  day  often  ended  in 
bloodshed.    Thus  the  Highlander  was  an  object  of  hatred  to 
his  Saxon  neighbours;  and  from  his  Saxon  neighbours  those 
Saxons  who  dwelt  far  from  him  learned  the  very  little  that  they 
cared  to  know  about  his  habits.    When  the  English  conde- 
scended to  think  of  him  at  all,  —  and  it  was  seldom  that  they 
did  so,  -^  they  considered  him  as  s  filthy  abject  savage,  s  slave, 
aPajpist,  a  cutthroat,  and  a  thief.  ^ 

'v^  A  gt^iklng'  illattratloii  of  thtt  opinioii  which  wat  entertained  of  the 
HighLaader  by  hia  Lowland  nelgfaboara,  and  which  waa  by  them  commnni- 
cated  to  the  English ,  will  be  fonnd  in  a  Tolnme  of  Miscellaniea  publiihed 
by  Afrs  Behn  in  1686.  One  of  the  most  cnriona  pieeea  in  the  collection  i§ 
«  ^oMne  tmA  profkne  Bc<^h  poem  entitled*  **How  the  first  Hielandman  was 
made.**  How  and  of  what  materials  he  was  made  I  shall  not  Tenture  to 
relate.  The  dialogne  which  immediately  follows  his  creation  may  be 
qndtedt  I  b<9e,  witiiont  much  ofltooe. 

**Sayi  God  to  the  HieUndmaa,  *Qahair  wilt  then  nowT* 
*I  will  down  to  the  Lowlands « Lord,  and  there  steal  a  cow.* 
*Fiy  ,*  quod  St.  Feter,  '^thon  wilt  never  do  weel, 
*.An  thoa,  but  new  made,  so  snne  gais  to  steal.* 
*Umfr,*  qaod  the  IBelandman «  and  swore  by  yon  kirk, 
^So  long  as  I  may  geir  get  to  steal,  will  1  nerir  work.*** 

Another  Lowland  Scot,  the  brave  Oolonel  Cleland,  about  the  same  time, 
describes  the  Highlander  in  the  same  manner: 

**For  a  mlsobHgingword 
Sbe*ll  dirk  her  neighboar  o*er  the  board. 
If  any  ask  her  of  her  drift, 
Fonsooth ,  her  nainself  lives  by  theft.** 

Moeh  to  the  same  effect  are  the  very  few  words  which  Franck  Philanthro* 
pns  (1694)  spares  to  the  Highlanders:  **They  live  like  lairds  and  die  like 
loons,  hating  to  work  and  no  credit  to  borrow:  they  make  depredations  and 
rob  fbeir  net^bbonrs.**  In  the  History  of  the  Bevolntlon  in  Scotland, 
prinUd  at  Ediobargh in  1690,  is  th« fallowing  passage:  **The Highlanders 

20* 
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CHAP.  This  contemptuous  loathing  lasted  till  the  year  17459  and 
-^lll'  was  then  for  a  moment  succeeded  by  intense  fear  and  rage. 
England,  thoroughly  alarmed,  put  forth  her  whole  strength. 
The  Highlands  were  subjugated  rapidly,  completely,  and  for 
ever.  During  a  short  time  the  English  nation,  still  heated  by 
the  recent  conflict,  breathed  nothing  but  vengeance.  The 
slaughter  on  the  field  of  battle  and  on  the  scaffold  was  not 
sufQcient  to  slake  the  public  thirst  for  blood.  The  sight  of  the 
tartan  inflamed  the  populace  of  London  with  hatred,  whidi 
showed  itself  by  unmanly  outrages  to  defenceless  oaptiyes.  A 
political  and  social  revolution  took  place  through  the  whole 
Celtic  region.  The  power  of  the  chiefs  was  destroyed:  the 
people  were  disarmed:  the  use  of  the  old  national  garb  was 
interdicted:  the  old  predatory  habits  were  effectually  broken; 
and  scarcely  had  this  change  been  accomplished  when  a  strange 
reflux  of  public  feeling  began.  Pity  succeeded  to  avenioD. 
The  nation  execrated  the  cruelties  which  had  been  conomitted 
on  the  Highlanders,  and  forgot  that  for  those  cruelties  it  was 
itself  answerable.  Those  very  Londoners,  who,  while  the 
memory  of  the  march  to  Derby  was  still  fresh,  had  thronged  to 
hoot  and  pelt  the  rebel  prisoners,  now  fastened  on  the  prince 
who  had  put  down  the  rebellion  the  nickname  of  Batcher. 
Those  barbarous  institutions  and  usages,  which,  whfle  they 
were  in  Ml  force,  no  Saxon  had  thought  worthy  of  serious 
examination,  or  had  mentioned  except  with  contempt,  had  no 
sooner  ceased  to  exist  than  they  became  objects  of  curionty«  of 
interest,  even  of  admiration.  Scarcely  had  the  chiefs  hmn 
turned  into  mere  landlords,  when  it  became  the  fashion  toi 
draw  invidious  comparisons  between  the  rapacity  of  the  land-<| 
lord  and  the  indulgence  of  the  chiefl    Men  seemed  to  havs. 

of  Scotland  are  a  sort  of  wretchei  that  hare  no  other  eonalderatf  oa  of  ho-i, 
noor,  friendship,  obedience,  or  goTomment,  tlianaa,  by  any  altontlQa  < 
afTaim  or  reTolution  in  the  goTemment,  they  can  improTe  to  themMlvts  a] 
opportmUty  of  robbing  or  plnndering  th^lr  bordering  neighb«arf»** 
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forgotten  that  the  ancient  Gaelic  polity  had  been  found  to  be  c&ap. 
incompatible  with  the  authority  of  law,  had  obstructed  the  ^^^j  ■ 
progress  of  civilisation,  had  more  than  once  brought  on  the 
empire  the  curse  of  ciyil  war.  As  they  had  formerly  seen  only 
the  odious  side  of  that  polity,  they  could  now  see  only  the 
pleasing  side.  The  old  tie,  they  said,  had  been  parental:  the 
new  tie  was  purely  commercial.  What  coidd  be  more  lament- 
able than  that  the  head  of  a  tribe  should  eject,  for  a  paltry 
airear  of  rent,  tenants  who  were  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  tenants 
whose  forefathers  had  often  with  their  bodies  covered  his  fore- 
fathers on  the  field  of  battle?  As  long  as  there  were  Gaelic 
marauders,  they  had  been  regarded  by  the  Saxon  population 
as  hateful  vermin  who  ought  to  be  exterminated  without  mercy. 
As  soon  as  the  extermination  had  been  accomplished,  as  soon 
as  cattle  were  as  safe  in  the  Perthshire  passes  as  in  Smithfield 
market,  the  freebooter  was  exalted  into  a  hero  of  romance.  As 
long  as  the  Gaelic  dress  was  worn,  the  Saxons  had  pronounced 
it  hideous,  ridiculous,  nay,  grossly  indecent  Soon  after  it 
had  been  prohibited,  they  discovered  that  it  was  the  most 
graceful  drapery  in  Europe.  The  Gaelic  monuments,  the  Gaelic 
usages,  the  Gaelic  superstitions,  the  Gaelic  verses,  disdainfully 
neglected  during  many  ages,  began  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  learned  from  the  moment  at  which  the  peculiarities  of  the 
Gaelic  race  began  to  disappear.  So  strong  was  this  impulse 
that,  where  the  Highlands  were  concerned,  men  of  sense  gave 
ready  credence  to  stories  without  evidence,  and  men  of  taste 
gave  rapturous  applause  to  compositions  without  merit.  Epic 
poems,  which  any  skilfUl  and  dispassionate  critic  would  at  a 
glance  hare  perceiTed  to  be  almost  entirely  modem,  and  which, 
if  they  had  been  published  as  modem,  would  have  instantly 
found  their  proper  place  in  company  with  Blackmore*s  Alfired 
and  WiUde's  Epigonlad,  were  pronounced  to  be  fifteen  hundred 
years  old,  and  were  gravely  classed  with  the  Iliad.    Writers 
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CHIP,  of  s  yeiy  different  order  from  the  impoator  who  fabricated  these 
^'"'    forgeries  saw  how  striking  an  effect  might  be  produced  by 
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skilful  pictures  of  the  old  Highland  life,  "Whatever  was. 
repulsive  was  softened  down:  whatever  was  graceful  and  noble 
was  brought  promin^itly  forward.  Some  of  these  works  were 
executed  with  such  admirable  art  thaty^  like  the  historical  plays 
of  Shakspeare,  they  superseded  history.  The  visions  of  the 
poet  were  realities  to  his  readers.  The  places  which  he 
described  became  holy  ground,  and  were  visited  by  thousands 
of  pilgrims.  Soon  the  vulgar  imagination  was  so  con]|)letely 
occupied  by  plaids,  targets,  and  da^noioresy  that,  by  most 
Englishmen,  Scotchman  and  Highlander  were  regarded  as 
synonymous  words.  Few  people  seemed  to  be  aware  that,  at 
no  remote  period,  a  Macdonald  or  a  Macgregor  in  his  tartar 
was  to  a  citizen  of  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow  what  an  Indian  hunter 
in  his  war  paint  is  to  an  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 
Artists  and  actors  represented  Bruce  and  Douglas  in  striped 
petticoats.  They  might  as  well  have  represented  Washington 
brandishing  a  tomahawk,  and  girt  with  a  string  of  scalps.,  At 
length  this  fashion  reached  a  ppint  beyond  which  it  was  not 
easy  to  proceed.  The  last  British  King  who  held  a  court  in 
Holyrood  thought  that  he  coidd  not  give  a  more  atriking,  proof 
of  his  respect  for  the  usages  which  had  prevailed,  i|i  Scotland, 
beflore  the  Union,  than  by  disguising  himself  in  what,^  befora 
the  Union,  was  considered  by  nine  Scotchmen  put  of  ten  as  the 
dressofathie^ 

Thus  it  has  chanced  that  the  old  Gaelic  institutions  uxd 
manners  have  never  been  exhibited  in  the  simple  light. of  tr^ith. 
Up  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century ,  they. were  seen.througji 
one  false  medium:  they  have  since  been  seen  through  anot^rv 
Once  they  loomed  dimly  through  an  obscuring  and  distorting, 
haze  of  prejudice;  and  no  sooner  had  that  fog  dispersed  thuaa 
they  appeared  bright  with  all  the  richest  tints  of  poetry^    'Chq, 
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time  wbeu,  a  perfectly  fair  picture  could  have  been  painted  has  chap. 
now  passed  away.     The  original  has  long  disappeared:  no    ]^^* 
tuthentio  effigy  exists;  and  all  that  is  possible  b  to  produce  an 
iDiperfeQt  likeness  by  the  help  of  two  portraits,  of  which  one  is 
a  coarse  caricature  and  the  other  a  masterpiece  of  flattery. 

Among  the  erroneoi^  notions  which  have  been  commonly  ^"Z^**"*^. 
received  concerning  the  history  and  character  of  the  High-  Jaoobiusm 
landers  is .  one  which  it  is ,  especially  necessai^  to  correct  nigh- 
During  the  century  which  commenced  with  the  campaign  of  **'*^'' 
Montrose  I  and  terminated  with  the  campaign  of  the  young 
Pretender,  every  great  military  exploit  which  was  achieved  on 
British  ground  in  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart  was  achieved 
by  the  valour  of  Gaelic  tribes.    The  English  have  therefore 
very  naturally  ascribed  to  those  tribes  the  feelings  of  English 
cavaliers,,  profound  reverence  for  the  royal  office,  and  enthu- 
siastic attachment  to  the  royal  family.    A  close  inquiry  however 
will  show  that  the  strength  of  these  feelings  among  the  Celtic 
clans  has  been  greatly  exaggerated. 

In  studying  the  history  of  our  civil  contentions^  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  same  names,  badges,  and  warcries  had 
very  different  meanings  in  different  parts  of  the  British  isles. 
We  have  already  seen  how  little  there  was  in  common  between 
the  Jacobitism  of  Ireland  and  the  Jacobitism  of  England.  The 
Jacobitism  of  the  Scotch  l^ghlander  was,  at  least  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  third  variety,  quite  distinct  firom  the  other 
two.  The  Gaelic  population  was  far  indeed  from  holding  the 
doctrines  of  passive  obedience  and  nonresistance.  In  £ftct 
dif  obedience  and  resistance  made  up  the  ordinary  life  of  that 
population.  Some  of  those  very  clans  which  it  has  been  the 
fashion  to  describe  as  so  enthusiastically  loyal  that  they  were 
prepared  to  stand  by  James  to  the  death,  even  when  he  was  in 
the  wrong,  had  never,  while  he  WfM  on  the  throne,  paid  the 
AjnaUest  respect  to  his  authority,  even  when  he  was  clearly  in 
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CHAP,  the  right.  Their  practice,  their  calling,  had  been  to  disobe^r 
^^^'*  and  to  defy  hint  Some  of  them  had  actuaEy  been  proscribed 
by  sound  of  horn  for  the  crime  of  withstanding  his  lawful  com* 
mands,  and  would  have  torn  to  pieces  without  scruple  any  of 
his  officers  who  had  dared  to  venture  beyond  the  passes  for  the 
purpose  of  executing  his  warrant.  The  English  Whigs  were 
accused  by  their  opponents  of  holding  doctrines  dangerously 
lax  touchbig  the  obedience  due  to  the  chief  magistrate.  Yet 
no  respectable  English  Whig  ever  defended  rebellion,  except  aa 
a  rare  and  extreme  remedy  for  rare  and  extreme  evils.  But 
among  those  Celtic  chiefs  whose  loyalty  has  been  the  theme  of 
BO  much  warm  eulogy  were  some  whose  whole  existence  firom 
boyhood  upwards  had  been  one  long  rebellion.  Such  men, 
it  is  evident,  were  not  likely  to  see  the  Revolution  in  the  light 
in  which  it  appeared  to  an  Oxonian  nonjuror.  On  the  other 
hand  they  were  not,  like  the  aboriginal  Irish,  urged  to  take 
arms  by  impatience  of  Saxon  domination.  To  sudi  domination 
the  Scottish  Celt  had  never  been  subjected.  He  occupied  his 
own  mid  and  sterile  region,  and  followed  his  own  national 
usages.  In  his  dealings  with  the  Saxons,  he  was  rather  the 
oppressor  than  the  oppressed.  He  exacted  black  mail  ftom 
them:  he  drove  away  their  flocks  and  herds;  and  they  seldom 
dared  to  pursue  him  to  his  native  wilderness.  They  had  never 
portioned  out  among  themselves  his  dreary  region  of  moor  and 
shingle.  He  had  never  seen  the  tower  of  his  hereditary 
chieftains  occupied  by  an  usurper  who  could  not  speak  Gaelic, 
and  who  looked  on  all  who  spoke  it  as  brutes  and  slaves;  nor 
had  his  national  and  religpious  feelings  ever  been  outraged  by 
the  power  and  splendour  of  a  church  which  he  regarded  as  at 
once  foreign  and  hereticaL 

The  real  explanation  of  the  readiness  with  which  a  large 
part  of  the  population  of  the  Highlands,  twice  in  the  seven- 
teenth centuiy  I  drew  the  sword  for  the  Stuarts  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  internal  quarrels  which  divided  the  commonwealth  of  clans,  chap. 

YIII 

For  there  was  a  commonwealth  of  clans,  the  image,  on  a  re-  ^^^;" 
duced  scale,  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  European  nations. 
In  the  smaller  of  these  two  commonwealths,  as  in  the  larger, 
there  were  wars,  treaties,  alliances,  disputes  about  territory 
and  precedence,  a  system  of  public  law,  a  balance  of  power. 
There  was  one  inexhaustible  source  of  discontents  and  disputes. 
The  feudal  system  had,  some  centuries  before,  been  introduced 
into  the  hill  country,  but  had  neitiier  destroyed  the  patriarchal 
system  nor  amalgamated  completely  with  it.  In  general  he 
who  was  lord  in  the  Norman  polity  was  also  chief  in  the  Celtic 
polity;  and,  when  thb  was  the  case,  there  was  no  conflict.  But, 
when  the  two  characters  were  separated,  all  the  willing  and 
loyal  obedience  was  reserved  for  the  chief.  The  lord  had  only 
what  he  could  get  and  hold  by  force.  If  he  was  able,  by  the 
help  of  his  own  tribe,  to  keep  in  subjection  tenants  who  were 
not  of  his  own  tribe ,  there  was  a  tyranny  of  clan  over  clan ,  the 
most  galling,  perhaps,  of  all  forms  of  tyranny.  At  different 
times  different  races  had  risen  to  an  authority  which  had  pro- 
duced general  fear  and  envy.  The  Macdonalds  had  once 'j*J^^«3r 
possessed,  in  the  Hebrides  and  throughout  the  mountdn  Mcend- 
countey  of  Argyleshire  and  Invemessshire,  an  ascendency  gpp- 
aimilar  to  that  which  the  House  of  Austria  had  once  possessed 
in  Christendom.  But  the  ascendency  of  the  Macdonalds  had, 
liketheascendencyof  the  House  of  Austria,  passed  away;  and 
the  Campbells,  the  children  of  Diarmid,  had  become  in  the 
Highlands  what  the  Bourbons  had  become  in  Europe.  The 
parallel  might  be  carried  far.  Imputations  similar  to  those 
which  it  was  the  fashion  to  throw  on  the  French  government 
were  thrown  on  the  Campbells.  A  peculiar  dexterity,  a  peculiar 
plausibility  of  address,  a  peculiar  contempt  for  all  the  obli- 
gations of  good  faith,  were  ascribed,  with  or  without  reason, 
to  the  dreaded  race.    ''Fair  and  false  like  a  Campbell"  became 
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CHAP,  a  proTerb.     It  was  said  that  Mac  Callmn  More  after  Mae 
Galium  More  had ,  with  unwearied,  unscrupulous,  and  unrelent- 
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ing  ambition,  annexed  mountain  after  mountain  ai^d  island  after 
island  to  the  original  domains  of  his  House.  Some  tribes  had 
been  expelled  from  their  territory,  some  compelled  to  pay 
tribute ,  some  incorporated,  with  the  conquerors.  At  length  the 
number  of  fighting  men  who  bore  the  name  of  Campbell  was 
sufficient  to  meet  in  the  field  of  battle  the  combined  forces  of 
all  the  other  western  clans.*  It  was  during  those  ciyil  troubles 
which  commenced  in  1638  that  the  power  of  this  aspiring  family 
reached  the  zenith.  The  Marquess  of  Argyle  was .  the  head  of  a 
party  as  well  as  the  head  of  a  tribe.  Possessed  of  two  different 
kinds  of  authority,  he  used  each  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
extend  and  fortify  the  other.  The  knowledge  that  he  could 
bring  into  the  field  the  claymores  of  five  thousand  half  heathen 
mountaineers  added  to  his  influence  among  the  austere  Pres- 
byterians who  filled  the  Privy  Council  and  the  General  As- 
sembly at  Edinburgh.  His  influence  at  Edinburgh  added  to 
the  terror  which  he  inspired  among  the  mountains.  Of  all  the 
Highland  princes  whose  history  is  well  known  to  us  he  wi^  the 
greatest  and  most  dreaded.  It  was  while  his  neighbours  were 
watching  the  increase  of  his  power  with  hatred  which  fear  could 
scarcely  keep  down  that  Montrose  called  them  to  arms.  The 
call  was  promptly  obeyed.  A  powerful  coalition  of  clans  waged 
war,  nominally  for  King  Charles,  but  really  against  Mac  Gal- 
ium More.  It  is  not  easy  for  any  person  who  has  studied  the 
history  of  that  contest  to  doubt  that,  if  Argyle  had  supported 

*  Sinoe  this  passage  was  written  I  was  mach  pleased  by  finding  that 
Lord  Fonntainhall  used,  lnJalyl676f  exactly  the  same  illastnitian  which 
had  ocoarred  to  me.  He  says  that  "Argyle>  ambitions  grasping  at  th« 
mastery  of  the  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of  Hull,  Ila,  Ac.,  stirred 
up  other  clans  to  enter  into  a  combination  for  bearing  him  downe,  like 
the  oonfederat  forces  of  Qermanie,  Spain,  Holland,  Ae,,  against  the  growth 
of  the  French.** 
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tke  cause  of  monarchy,  his  neighbours  would  hare  dedared  chap* 
against  it    Graye  writers  tell  of  the  Tictory  gained  at  Inyer*  ■  ^^' 
lochy  by  the  royalists  oyer  the  rebels.    But  the  peasants  who 
dwell  near  the  spot  speak  more  accurately.     They  talk  of 
the  great  battle  won  there  by  the  Maodonalds  oyw  the 
Campbells. 

The  feelings  which  had  produced  the  coalition  against  the 
Marquess  of  Argyle  retained  their  force  long  after  his  death. 
His  scm,  Earl  Archibald,  though  a  man  of  many  eminent  yir- 
tues,  inherited,  with  the  ascendency  of  his  ancestors,  theun^ 
popularity  which  such  ascendency  could  scarcely  fail  to  pro- 
duce. In  1675,  seyeral  warlike  tribes  formed  a  confederacy 
against  him,  but  were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  superior 
force*  which  was  at  his  command.  There  was  therefore  great 
joy  from  sea  to  sea  when,  in  1681 ,  he  was  arraigned  on  a  Aitile 
charge,  condemned  to  death,  driyen  into  exile,  and  deprived 
of  his  dignities.  There  was  great  alarm  when,  in  1685,  here- 
turned  from  banishment,  and  sent  forth  the  fiery  cross  to  sum- 
mon, his  kinsmen  to  his  standard;  and  there  was  again  great 
joy  when  his  enterprise  had  failed,  when  his  army  had  melted 
away,  when  his  head  had  been  filed  on  the  Tolbooth  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  when  those  chiefb  who  had  regarded  him  as  an 
oppressor  had  obtained  firom  the  Crown,  on  easy  terms,  remis- 
sions of  old  debts  and  grants  of  new  titles.  While  England 
and  Scotland  generally  were  execrating  the  tyranny  of  James, 
he  was  honoured  as  a  deliyerer  in  Appin  and  LochabeT)  in 
Qlenroy  and  Olemnore.*  The  hatred  excited  by  the  power  and 
ambition  of  the  House  of  Argyle  was  not  satisfied  eyen  when 

*  In  tb«  Introd  action  to  the  Memoin  of  Sir  Ewon  Cameron  is  a  very 
•enilble  remark:  **It  may  appear  paradoxical:  bat  the  editor  cannot  help 
hazarding  the  conjecture  that  the  motlvee  which  prompted  the  Highlander! 
to  eapport  King  Jamei  were  sobatantially  the  same  as  those  by  which  the 
promoters  of  the  BcTolntion  were  actaated.**  The  whole  introdnctlon«  in* 
ietd,  well  deservcf  to  be  read. 
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CHAP,  the  head  of  that  House  had  perished,  when  his  children  were 

XIII. 
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fiigitiTes,  when  strangers  garrisoned  the  Castle  of  Inyeraxy, 
and  when  the  whole  shore  of  Loch  Fyne  was  laid  waste  by  fire 
and  sword.  It  was  said  that  the  terrible  precedent  which  had 
been  set  in  the  case  of  the  Macgregors  ought  to  be  followed, 
and  that  it  ought  to  be  made  a  crime  to  bear  the  odious  name  of 
Campbell. 

On  a  sudden  all  was  changed.    T^e  Bevolution  came.    The 
heir  of  Argyle  returned  in  triumph.    He  wa^,  as  his  predeces- 
sors had  been,  the  head,  not  only  of  a  tribe,  but  of  a  party. 
The  sentence  which  had  deprived  him  of  his  estate  and  of  his 
honours  was  treated  by  the  majority  of  the  Conyention  as  a  nul- 
lity.   The  doors  of  the  Parliament  House  were  thrown  open  to 
him:  he  was  selected  from  the  whole  body  of  Scottish  nobles  to 
administer  the  oatji  of  office  to  the  new  Sovereigns;  and  he 
was  authorised  to  raise  an  army  on  his  domains  for  the  service 
of  the  Crown.    He  would  now,  doubtless,  be  as  powerful  as 
the  most  powerful  of  his  ancestors.    Backed  by  the  strength  of 
the  Government,  he  would  demand  all  the  long  and  heavy  ar- 
rears of  rent  and  tribute  which  were  due  to  him  from  his  neigh- 
bours, and  would  exact  revenge  for  all  the  injuries  and  insults 
which  his  family  had  suffered.    There  was  terror  and  agitation 
Tfaestew-  in  the  castles  of  twenty  petty  kings.    The  uneasiness  was  great 
Macoagh-  among  the  Stewarts  of  Appin,  whose  territory  was  close  pressed 
^^'      by  the  sea  on  one  side,  and  by  the  race  of  Diarmid  on  the  other. 
The  Maenaghtens  were  still  more  alarmed.     Once  they  had 
been  the  masters  of  those  beautiful  valleys  through  which  the 
Ara  and  the  Shira  flow  into  Loch  Fyne.    But  the  Campbella 
had  prevailed.    The  Maenaghtens  had  been  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, and  had,   generation  after  generation,  looked  up  with 
awe  and  detestation  to  the  neighbouring  Castle  of  Inverary. 
They  had  recently  been  promised  a  complete  emancipation.    A 
grant,  by  virtue  of  which  their  chief  would  have  held  his  estate 
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Immediately  from  the  Crown,  had  been  prepared,  and  iraa  chap* 
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about  to  pass  the  seals,  when  the  Beyolution  suddenly  extin- 
guished a  hope  which  amounted  almost  to  certainty.* 

The  Macleans  remembered  that,  only  fourteen  years  before.  The  Mae. 
their  lands  had  been  invaded  and  the  seat  of  their  chief  taken ''^'^ 
and  garrisoned  by  the  Campbells.**  Even  before  Wililam  and 
Mary  had  been  proclaimed  at  Edinburgh,  a  Maclean,  deputed 
doubtless  by  the  head  of  his  tribe,  had  crossed  the  sea  to 
Dublin,  and  had  assured  James  that,  if  two  or  three  bat- 
talions from  Ireland  were  landed  in  Argyleshire,  they  would 
be  immediately  joined  by  four  thousand  four  hundred  day- 
mores.^ 


A  similar  spirit  animated  the  Camerons.  Their  ruler.  Sir  The  ca- 
Ewan  Cameron,  of  Lochiel,  sumamed  the  Black,  was  in  per- Lochieu 
sonal  qualities  unriyalled  among  the  Celtic  princes.  He  was  a 
gracious  master,  a  trusty  ally,  a  terrible  enemy.  Hiscoimte- 
^  nance  and  bearing  were  singularly  noble.  Some  persons  who 
had  been  at  Versailles,  and  among  them  the  shrewd  and  ob- 
servant Simon  Lord  Loyat,  said  that  there  was,  in  person  and 
manner,  a  most  striking  resemblance  between  Lewis  the  Four- 
teenth and  Lochiel;  and  whoever  compares  the  portraits  of  the 

*  Sk«ne*f  Highlanderf  of  Scotland;  Doaglas*!  Baronage  of  Sootland. 
**  See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron,  and  the  Historieal 
and  Genealogieal  Aceoant  of  the  Clan  Maclean,  by  a  Senaehie.  Thongh 
thifl  last  work  was  published  so  late  as  1838,  the  writer  seems  to  have  been 
inflamed  by  animosity  as  fierce  as  that  with  which  the  Macleans  of  the 
soTenteenth  century  regarded  the  Campbells.  In  the  short  compass  of  one 
page  the  Marquess  of  Argyle  is  designated  as  **the  diabolical  Scotch  Crom- 
well,** **the  Tile  TindictlYe  persecutor,**  **the  base  traitor,**  and  "the  Argyle 
Impostor.**  In  another  page  he  is  **the  insidious  Campbell,  fertile  In 
▼illany,**  **the  aTaricions  sIstc,**  "the  coward  of  Argyle,**  and  "the  Scotch 
traitor.**  In  the  next  page  he  is  "the  base  and  rindictlTe  enemy  of  the 
Hoose  of  Maclean,**  "the  hypocritical  CoYenanter,**  "the  incorrigible  trai- 
tor,** "the  cowardly  and  malignant  enemy.**  It  is  a  happy  thing  that  pas- 
sions so  Tiolent  can  now  Tent  themselves  only  In  scolding. 

•••  Letter  of  Atsux  to  LouyoIs,  April  ^,  1689,  enclosing  a  pi^tr  an* 
tttUA  X^oira  4q  CbcTaller  MaoklMQ* 
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CRAP,  two  will  perceiye  that  there  really  was  some  likeness.    In 
'"'*    stature  the  difference  was  great    Lewis^  in  spite  of  highheeled 
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shoes  and  a  towering  wig,  hardly  reached  the  middle  size. 
Lochiel  was  taU  and  strongly  built    In  agility  and  skill  at  his 
weapons  he  had  few  equals  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  hills. 
He  had  repeatedly  been  victorious  in  single  combat  '  He  was  a 
hunter  of  great  fame.    He  made  vigorous  war  on  the  wolves 
which,  down  to  his  time,  preyed  on  the  red  deer  of  the  Gram- 
pians; and  by  Ids  hand  perished  the  last  of  the  ferocious  breed 
which  is  known  to  have  wandered  at  large  in  our  island.    Nor 
was  Lochiel  less  distinguished  by  intellectual  than  by  bo^y 
vigour.    He  might  indeed  have  seemed  ignorant  to  educated 
and  travelled  Englishmen,  who  had  studied  the  classics  under 
Busby  at  Westminster  and  under  Aldrich  at  Oiford,  who  had 
learned  something  about  the  sciences  among  Fellows  of  the 
Boyal  Society,  and  something  about  the  fine  arts  in  the  gal- 
leries of  Florence  and  Rome.    But  though  Lochiel  had  very^ 
little  knowledge  of  books,  he  was  eminently  wise  in  council, 
eloquept  in  debate,  ready  in  devising  expedients,  and  skilM  in 
managing  the  minds  of  men.  His  understanding  preserved  him 
from  those  follies  into  which  pride  and  anger  frequently  hurried 
his  brother  chieftains.    Many,  therefore,  who  regarded  his 
brother  chieftains  as  mere  barbarians,  mentioned  hhn  with 
respect    Even  at  the  Dutch  Embassy  in  St  Jameses  Square  he 
was  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  such  capacity  and-  courage  that  it 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  his  equaL    As  a  patron  of  literature 
he  ranks  with  the  magnificent  Dorset    If  Dorset  out  of  his  own 
purse  allowed  Dryden  a  pension  equal  to  the  i^ofits  of  the 
Laureateship,  Lochiel  is  sud  to  have  bestowed  on  a  celebrated 
bard,  who  had  been  plundered  by  marauders,  and  who  im- 
plored alms  in  a  pathetic  Gaelic  ode,  three  cows  and  the  almoat 
incredible  sum  of  fifteen  pounds  sterling.    In  tnith,-<he 
character  of  this  great  chief  was   depicted  two  thoussMd 
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five  hundred  years  before  his  birth,  and  depicted,  -^  such  chap. 
is  the  power  of  genius,  •—  in  colours  which  will  be  fresh* 
as  many  years  after  his  death.    He  was  the  Ulysses  of  the 
Highlands.* 

He  held  a  large  territory  peopled  by  a  race  which  reyerenced 
no  lord,  no  )dng  but  himself.  For  that  territory,  however,  he 
owed  homage  to  the  House  of  Argyle.  He  was  bound  to  assist 
his  feudal  superiors  in  war,  and  was  deeply  in  debt  to  them  for 
rent  This  vassalage  he  had  doubtless  been  early  taught  to 
consider  as  degrading  and  unjust  In  his  minority  he  had  been 
the  ward  in  chivalry  of  the  poiitio  Marquess,  and  had  been 
educated  at  the  Castle  of  Inverary.  But  at  eighteen  the  boy 
broke  loose  from  the  authority  of  his  guardian,  and  fought 
bravely  both  for  Charles  the  First  and  for  Charles  the  Second. 
He  was  therefore  considered  by  the  English  as  a  Cavalier,  was 
well  received  at  Whitehall  alter  the  Bestoration,  and  was 
knighted  by  the  hand  of  Jdmes.  The  compliment,  however, 
which  was  paid  to  him,  on  one  of  his  appearances  at  the 
English  Court,  would  not  have  seemed  very  flattering  to  a 
Saxon.  ''Take  care  of  your  pockets,  my  lords  ,**  cried  his  Ma- 
jesty; "here  comes  the  king  of  the  thieves."  The  loyalty  of 
Lochiel  is  almost  proverbial:  but  it  was  very  unlike  what  was 
called  loyalty  in  England.  In  the  Hecords  of  the  Scottish  Par- 
liament he  was,  in  the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  described 

*  8e«  the  lingnlarly  Intemtlng  Memoirs  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron  of 
Loohlel,  printed  at  Edinborgh  for  tbe  Abbotaford  Club  in  1842.  The  BIS. 
mnet  have  been  at  leaat  a  eentnry  older.  See  also  in  the  same  Tolame  the 
aeoonnt  of  Sir  Ewan*a  death,  eopled  from  the  Balhadle  papora*  I  oaght  to 
aay  that  the  aothor  of  the  Memoira  of  Sir  Ewan,  though  eyidently  well 
informed  aboot  the  affalra  of  the  Highlands  and  the  characters  of  the  most 

*  dlstingnlshed  chiefs,  was  grossly  ignorant  of  English  poUtloa  and  history. 
I  will  quote  what  Van  Cittera  wrote  to  the  Statea  General  abont  Loohiel, 

*  iim'  a.  ^*^'  **^^  Eran  Cameron,  Lord Loeheale,  een  man,  —  soo  ik  hoor 
Tan  die  hem  lange  gekent  en  dagelyk  hebben  mede  omgegaan ,  —  Tan  ao 
groot  reratant,  eonrag^,  en  beleyt,  ala  weyniges  syns  gelycka  ayn.** 
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CBAP.  as  a  lawless  and  rebellious  man,  who  held  lands  masterMy 
and  in  high  contempt  of  the  royal  authority.*    On  one  occasion 
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the  Sheriff  of  Invemessshire  was  ^ected  by  King  James  to 
hold  a  court  in  Lochaber.    Lochiel ,  jealous  of  this  interference 
with  his  own  patriarchal  despotism ,  came  to  the  tribunal  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  armed  Camerons.     He  affected  great 
reverence  for  the  royal  commission,  but  he  dropped  three  or 
four  words  which  were  perfectly  imderstood  by  the  pages  and 
armourbearers  who  watched  every  turn  of  his  eye.    "  Is  none  of 
my  lads  so  clever  as  to  send  this  judge  packing?    I  have  seen 
them  get  up  a  quarrel  when  there  was  less  need  of  one.**    In  a 
moment  a  brawl  began  in  the  crowd,  none  could  say  how  or 
where.     Hundreds  of  dirks  were  out:   cries  of  "Help"  and 
"Murder**  were  raised  on  all  sides:  many  wounds  were  in- 
flicted: two  men  were  killed:  the  sitting  broke  up  in  tumult; 
and  the  terrified  Sheriff  was  forced  to  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  chief,  who,  with  a  plausible  show  of  respect 
and  concern,  escorted  him  safe  home.    It  is  amusing  to  think 
that  the  man  who  performed  this  feat  is  constantly  extolled  as 
the  most  faithM  and  dutiful  of  subjects  by  writers  who  blame 
Somers  and  Burnet  as  contemners  of  the  legitimate  authority  of 
Sovereigns.     Lochiel  would  undoubtedly  have  laughed  the 
doctrine  of  nonresistance  to  scorn.    But  scarcely  any  chief  in 
Invemessshire  had  gained  more  than  he  by  the  downfall  of  the 
House  of  Argyle,  or  had  more  reason  than  he  to  dread  the 
restoration  of  that  House.   Scarcely  any  chief  in  Invemessshire, 
therefore,  was  more  alarmed  and  disgusted  by  the  proceedings 
of  the  Convention. 
Th«  Mae-      But  of  all  thoso  Highlanders  who  looked  on  the  recent  tmn 
of  fortune  with  painful  apprehension  the  fiercest  and  the  most 
powerful  were  the  Macdonalds.  More  than  one  of  the  magnates 
who  bore  that  widespread  name  laid  claim  to  the  honcmr  of 

*  Act.  Parlf )  J0I7  0. 1661, 
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being  Hie  i^ghtfiil  successor  af  those  Lords  of  tbe  Isles ,  who ,  as  ^^^ 
Iste  as  the  fifteenth  century,  disputed  the  preeminence  of  the  _^'"-- 
Kings  of  Scotland.  This  genealogical  controi^tersy,  which  has 
lasted  down  to  our  own  time,  caused  much  bickering  among 
tiie  competitors.  But  they  all  agreed  in  regretting  the  past 
splendour  of  their  dynasty,  and  in  detesting  the  upstart  race  of 
Campbells  The  old  feud  had  never  slumbered.  It  was  still 
constantly  repeated ,  in  verse  and  prose ,  that  the  finest  part  of 
the  domain  belonging  to  the  ancient  heads  of  the  Gaelic  nation, 
Islay,  where  they  had  lived  with  the  pomp  of  royalty,  lona, 
where  they  had  been  interred  with  the  pomp  of  religion,  the 
paps  of  Jura,  the  rich  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  had  been  trans- 
ferred from  the  legitimate  possessors  to  the  insatiable  Mao 
Calltim  More.  Since  the  downfall  of  the  House  of  Argyle ,  the 
Mocdoiialds,  if  they  had  not  regained  their  ancient  superiority, 
might  at  least  boast  that  they  had  now  no  superior.  Believed 
frotai'  the  fear  of  their  mighty  enemy  in  the  West,  they  had 
turned  their  arkns  against  weaker  enemies  in  theEilst,  against 
the  dan  of  Mackintosh  and  against  the  town  of  Inverness. 

The  clan  of  Mackintosh,   a  branch  of  an  ancient  and  Feud  be- 
renowned  tribe  which  took  its  name  and  badge  from  the  wild  UTacdo-^^ 
eat  of  the  forests,  had  a  dispute  with  the  Macdonaids,  which  Ma^kin-^ 
originated,  if  tradition  may  be  believed,  in  those  dark  times  ^<>*^*^* 
when  the  Danish  pirates  wasted  the  coasts  of  Scotland.    Inver*  inrer- 
ness  was  d^Saxon  colony  among  the  Celts,  a  hive  of  traders  and 
artisans  in  the  midst  of  a  population  of  loungers  and  plunderers, 
a  solitary  outpost  of  civilisation  in  a  region  of  barbarians. 
Though  the  buildings  covered  but  a  small  part  of  the  space  over 
which  they  now  extend ;  though  the  arrival  of  a  brig  in  the  port 
waa  a  rare  event;  though  the  Exchange  was  the  middle  of  a 
miry  street,  in  which  stood  a  market  cross  much  resembling  a 
broken  milestone;  though  the  sittings  of  the  municipal  council 
were  held  in  a  filthy  den  with  a  roughcast  wall ;  though  the  best 
Maecmlay,  Hittory.  IV,  21 
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CHAP,  houses  were  such  ta  would  now  be  called  hovels;  though  the 
-^^  best  roofs  were  of  thatch;  though  the  best  ceilings  were  of  bare 
rafters ;  though  the  best  windows  were,  in  bad  weather,  dosed 
with  shutters  for  want  of  glass;  though  the  humbler  dwellings 
were  mere  heaps  of  turf,  in  which  barrels  with  the  bottoms 
knocked  out  served  the  purpose  of  chimneys ;  yet  to  tiie  moun- 
tuneer  of  the  Grampians  this  city  was  as  Babylon  or  as  Tjrre, 
Nowhere  else  had  he  seen  four  or  five  himdred  houses,  two 
churches,  twelve  maltkilns,  crowded  close  together.  Nowhere 
else  had  he  been  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  rows  of  booths, 
where  knives,  hora  spoons,  tin  kettles,  and  gaudy  ribands 
were  exposed  to  sale.  Nowhere  else  had  he  been  cm  board  ol 
one  of  those  huge  diips  which  thought  sugar  and  wine  over  the 
sea  from  countries  far  beyond  the  limits  of  Ms  geography**  It 
is  not  strange  that  the  haughty  and  warlike  MacdonaUb^ 
despising  peaceful  industry,  yet  envying  the  fruits  of  that 
industiy^  should  have  fastened  a  succesiaon  of  quanels  on  the 
people  of  Inverness.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second,  it 
had  been  apprehended  that  the  town  would  be  stormed  and 
plundered  by  those  rude  neighbours.  The  terms  of  peace 
which  they  offered  showed  how  little  they  regarded  tiie  autho- 
rity of  the  prince  and  of  the  law.  Their  demand  was  that  a 
heavy  tribute  should  be  paid  to  them,  that  the  mumoqMd 
magistrates  should  bind  themselves  by  an  oath  to  deliver  op  to 
the  vengeance  of  the  elan  every  burgher  who  shoidd  shed  the 
blood  of  a  Macdonald ,  and  that  every  burgher  wha  should  any- 
where n»et  a  person  wearing  the  Macdonald  tartan  should 
ground  arms  in  token  of  submission.    Never  did  Lewis  the 


*  See  Bart*8  Third  and  Fourth  Letters.    In  the  early  editions  is  an 
graving  of  the  market  cross  of  Inverness,  and  of  that  part  of  the  strsM 
Inhere  the  merchants  congregated. 

I  ought  here  to  acknowledge  my  obligations  to  Mr.  Robert  Carroth^rs, 
who  kindly  fhmished  me  with  mnch  curious  information  about  Inremess 
and  with  some  extracts  from  the  municipal  records, 
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Fouiteenth,  not  eren  when  he  was  encamped  between  Utrecht  chap. 
and  Amsterdam,  treat  the  States  General  with  such  despotic-^ 
insolence.*    By  the  intervention  of  the  Viivy  Council  of  Scot- 
land a  compromise  was  effected:  but  the  old  animosity  was 
undiminished. 

Croimnon  enmities  and  connnon  apprehensions  produced  iovern«^9 
a  good  understanding  between  the  town  and  the  clan  ofedby 
Mackintosh.  The  foe  most  hated  and  dreaded  by  both  was  naVd  or 
Colin  Macdonald  of  Keppoch,  an  excellent  specimen  of  the^*^^°^^' 
genuine  Highland  Jacobite.  Keppoch's  whole  life  had  been 
passed  in  insulting  and  resisting  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
He  had  been  repeatedly  charged  on  his  allegiance  to  desist 
from  his  lawless  practices,  but  had  treated  every  admonition 
with  contempt  The  government,  however,  was  not  willing 
to  resort  to  extremities  against  him;  and  he  long  continued  to 
rule  undisturbed  the  stormy  peaks  of  Coryarrick,  and  the 
gigantic  terraces  which  still  mark  the  limits  of  what  was  once 
the  Lake  of  Glenroy.  He  was  famed  for  his  knowledge  of  all 
the  ravines  and  caverns  of  that  dreary  region;  and  such  was 
the  skill  with  which  he  could  track  a  herd  of  cattle  to  the  most 
secret  hidingplace  that  he  was  known  by  the  nickname  of  Coll 
of  the  Cows.**  At  length  his  outrageous  violations  of  all  law 
compelled  the  Privy  Council  to  take  decided  steps.  He  was 
proelaimed  a  rebel:  letters  of  fire  and  sword  were  issued  against 
him  under  the  seal  of  James;  and,  a  few  weeks  before  the 
Revolution,  a  body  of  royal  troops,  supported  by  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Mackintoshes,  marched  into  Keppoch's  terri- 
tories. He  gave  battle  to  the  invaders,  and  was  victorious. 
The  King^s  forces  were  put  to  flighty  the  King*B  captun  was 
slain ;  and  this  by  a  hero  whose  loyalty  to  the  King  many  writers 

*  I  am  Indebted  to  Mr.  Carrothers  for  a  oopy  of  the  demanda  of  the 
Macdonaldt  and  of  the  answer  of  the  Town  Conncil. 

•*  C«lt>  Pepofitton,  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  Jnljr  14. 1600. 
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CHAP,  have  Tery  complacently  contrasted  wi^  the  factious  tmbuience 
'''"•    oftheWhigs-* 
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If  Keppoch  had  ever  stood  m  any  awe  of  the  goreniment, 
he  was  completely  relieved  &om  that  feeling  by  tiie  general 
anarchy  which  followed  the  Bevolution.    He  wasted  the  lapds 
of  the  Mackintoshes,  advanced  to  Inverness ,  uid  threatened 
the  town  with  destruction.     The  danger  was  extreme.;   The 
houses  were  s^urrounded  only  by  a  wall  which  time  and  weather 
had  so  loosened  that  it  shook  in  every  storm.    Yet  the  inhabi- 
tants showed  a  bold  front;  and  their  courage  was  stimulated  by 
their  preachers.    Sunday  the  twenty  eighth  of  April  was  a  day 
of  alarm  and  confusion.    The  savages  went  round  and  round  the 
small  colony  of  Saxons  like  a  troop  of  famished  wolves  round 
a  sheepfold^    Keppoch  threatened  and  blustered.    He  would 
come  in  with  all  his  men.    He  would  sack  the  place.     The 
burghers  meanwhile  mustered  in  arms  round  the  market  cross 
to  listen  to  the  oratory  of  their  ministers.    The  day  closed 
without  an  assault;  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday  passed  away 
in  intense  anxiety;  and  then  an  imexpected  mediator  made  his 
appearance. 
DQodee        Dundco ,  after  his  flight  £rom  Edinburgh ,  had  retired  to  his 
i'n  Kep-   couutry  Seat  in  that  valley  through  which  the  Glamis  descends 
eamp.'     ^o  the  ancient  castle  of  Macbeth.     Here  he  remained  quiet 
during  some  time.    He  protested  that  he  had  no  intentioti  ol 
opposing  the  new  govemm^it.    He  declared  himself  ready  to 
return  to  Edinburgh,  if  only  he  could  be  assured  that  he  should 
'  be  protected  against  lawless  violence;  and  he  offered  to  give 
his  word  of  h<moiur,  or,  ifthat  were  not  suf&eient,  togivebail« 
that  he  would  keep  the  peace.    Some  of  his  old  soldiers  had 
accompanied  him,  and  formed  a  garrison  suiEcient  to  protect 
his  house  against  the  Presbyterians  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Here  he  might  possibly  have  remtdned  tinharmed  and  harm* 

*  See  tbe  Life  of  Sir  Ewaii  Cameron. 
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less,  hud  not  an  event  for  which  he  was  not  answerable  made  his  chap. 

XIII 

enemies  implacable ,  and  madiB  him  desperate.  *  ^'mt,  ' 

'  Air  emissary  of  James  had  crossed  from  Ireland  to  Scotland 
witk*letter8  addressed  to  Dundee  and  Balcarras.  Suspicion 
was  CKoited.  The  messenger  was  arrested,  interrogated,  and 
searched;  and  the  letters  were  foimd.  Some  of  them  proved 
ta  be^  from  Melfort,  and  were  worthy  of  hhn.  Every  line 
indicated  those  qualities  which  had  made  him  the  abhorrence 
of  his  country  and  the  favotirlte  of  his  master.  He  annoimced 
with  delight  the  near  approach  of  the  day  of  vengeance  and 
rapine,  of  the  day  when  the  estates  of  the  seditious  would  be 
divided  among  the  loyal,  and  when  many  who  had  been  great 
and  {Hrosperous  would  be  exiles  and  beggars.  The  King, 
Melfort  said,  was  determined  to  be  severe.  Experience  had 
at  length  convinced  his  Majesty  that  mercy  woidd  be  weakness. 
EvMi  the  Jacobites  were  digusted  by  learning  that  aBestoration 
would  be  immediately  followed  by  a  confiscation  and  a  pro- 
soription.  Some  of  them  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  Melfort 
was  a  villain,  that  he  hated  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  that  he 
wished  to  ruin  them,  and  that,  for  that  end,  he  had  written 
these  odious  despatches,  and  had  employed  a  messenger  who 
had  very  dexterously  managed  to  be  caught  It  is  however 
quite  certun  that  Melfort ,  after  the  publication  of  these  papers, 
continued  to  stand  as  high  as  ever  in  the  favour  of  James.  It 
can  therefore  hardly  be  doubted  that,  in  those  passages  which 
shodted  even  the  eealous  supporters  of  hereditary  right,  the 
Secretary  merely  expressed  with  fidelity  the  feelings  and  inten- 
tions of  his  master.^  Hamilton,  by  virtue  of  the  powers  which 

*  BitloarrM*fl  Memoira;  History  of  the  late  Revolution  in  Scotland. 
**  Thert  if  among  the  Nairne  Papore  in  the  Bodleian  Library  a  ouriona 
MS.  antitled  **  Journal  da  ee  qui  8*eit  passtf  on  Irlande  dcpuia  rarrivtfe  de  sa 
Mi\)eat€.**  In  this  Journal  there  are  notcii  and  corrections  in  English  and 
Ffencht  the  English  in  the  handwriting  of  James,  the  French  in  the  hand- 
wriUiig  of  Melfort.    The  lettera  intereepted  by  Hamilton  are  mMtioned, 
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cuAP.  the  Estates  had,  before  their  adiourmaont,  conftded  to  hkii, 

Xftl. 
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ordered  Balcarsa^  and  Dii|i4e«  to  be  fno^^U^  BulciBBat  nai 
taken  and  confined,  first  in  his  <Kwn  konse^  and  then  -m  the 
Tolbooth  of  Edinbtu^h*  But  to  ocdze  Dundee  was  not  fo  Msf 
^  enterprise.  As  soon  as  ^  heard  that  warrants  wem  out 
against  hun,  he  crossed  the  Dee  with  his  fiiUow^ni  ond 
remained  a  short  lime  In  the  wil4  doipains  of  the  Houso 
of  Gordon.  There  he  held,  some  ^optonHmcatioin  with  tho  \ 
^lacdonalds  and  Camerons  about  a  rising.  But  ho  soems  at 
this  time  to  have  known  little  and  cared  little  about  iSbe 
Highlanders.  For  their  national  diar^cter  he  probably  fok  tiio 
dislike  of  a  Saxon,  for  their  military  character  the  coiaklempt 
of  a  professional  soldier.  Hei  soparetamed  to  the  Lowlanda, 
and  stayed  there  till  he  learned  that  a  consideral^  body  of 
troops  had  been  sent  to  apprehend  hua.*  Ho  then  betook 
himself  to  the  hill  country  as  his  last  refuge,  pushed  northward 
through  Strathdon  and  Strathbogie,  cross^  the  Spey,  and,  on 
the  momii^  of  the  first  of  May,  arrived  with  a  small  band  of 
horsemen  at  the  camp  of  Keppoi^  before  Inverness^ 

The  new  situation  in  which  Dundee  was  now  placed,  the  ftow 
yleyf  of  society  which  was  presented  to  him,  naturally  su^geirted 
new  projects  to  his  inventive  and  enterprising  spiiit  The 
hundreds  of  athletic  Celts  whom  he  saw  in  their  national  order 
of  battle  were  evidently  not  allies  to  be  despised.  If  ho  ooi;dd 
form  a  great  coaUtion  of  dans,  if  he  could  muster  under  one 
banner  ten  or  twelve  Uiousand  of  those  hardy  warrioni,  if  lie 
could  induce  them  to  submit  to  the  restraints  of  discipline,  what 
a  career  might  be  before  him  I 

A  commission  from  King  James,  even  when  King  James  was 

and  mentioned  In  a  way  which  plainly  ahowi  that  they  were  genuine;  b«v  la 
there  the  Idast  sign  that  James  dlsapproTod  of  them. 

*  **Nor  did  ever,**  says  Balcarrast  addressing  James*  **the  Visceoni  of 
Dnndee  think  of  going  to  the  Highlands  without  fUrU^cr  ordort  Crow  yoUy 

tlU  a  part^  waj)  sent  |o  apprcbeod  14(0/* 
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veoorefy  seated  on  the  throne ,  had  never  been  regarded  with  chap. 
maoh  lei^ect  by  Coll  of  the  Cows.  That  chkf^  howeyer,  hated  -j^^|'  ■ 
the  Campbelle  with  all  the  hatred  of  a  Macdonald,  and  promptly 
gave  in  lua  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
Dundee  imdertook  to  settle  the  dispute  between  Keppoch  and 
Xwremess.  The  town  agreed  to  pay  two  thousand  debars, 
a  sum  whioh,  small  as  vt  might  be  in  the  estimation  of  the 
goldimitha  of  Lombard  Street,  probably  exceeded  any  treasure 
that  had  ever  been  carried  into  the  wilds  of  Ooryanrick. 
Half  the  sum  was  raised,  not  without  dilficulty,  by  the 
inhabitants;  and  Dundee  is  said  to  have  passed  his  word  for 
the  remainder.* 

He  next  tried  to  reconcile  the  Macdonalds  with  the 
Maddntoshes,  and  flattered  himself  that  the  two  warlike  tribes, 
latefy  arrayed  against  each  other,  might  be  willing  to  fight  side 
bgpaideunder  his  command.  But  ht  soon  found  that  itwasno  Mght 
m^itter  to  take  np  a  ^ghland  feud.  About  the  rights  of  the 
eontendii^  Kings  neither  clan  knew  any  thing  or  cared  any 
tiling*  The  conduct  <^  both  is  to  be  ascribed  to  local  passions 
and  interests.  What  Argyle  was  to  Keppoch,  Keppoch  was  to 
Hie  Mackintoshes.  The  Mackintoshes  therefore  remained 
neutral;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  the  Macphersons, 
another  brmich  of  the  race  of  the  wild  cat  This  was  not 
Dundee^s  ooly  disi^pmntment  The  Maekensies,  theFrasers, 
the  Grants,  the  Munros,  the  Mackays,  the  Macleods,  dwelt  at 
a  great  distance  from  the  territory  of  Mao  Galium  More.  They 
had  no  dispute  with  him;  they  owed  *io  debt  to  him ;  and  they 
had  no  reason  to  dread  the  increase  of  his  power.  They  there- 
I6re  did  not  sympathize  with  his  alarmed  and  exasperated 

*  Beo  the  narratiy*  tent  to  Jamei  in  Ireland;  and  received  by  liim 
July  7.  1689.  It  if  anionf  ttie  Natnie  Pi^era .  See  alio  the  Memoirs  of 
Dundee,  1714;  Memoiri  of  Sir  Ewan  Cameron;  Balearraa*s  Memoire; 
Macka]r*ft  Memoiif .  Tliese  narratlvea  do  not  perfeeiiy  asree  with  ea^h 
Other  9T  with  tbe  informAlion  which  I  oi^taloed  from  Invemfsi. 
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CHAP,  neighbours,  and  could  not  be  induced  to  join  the  confedenugr 
*-]^~^  egainst  lum**  Hiose  ohiefiB,  on  the  other  hand,  who  lited 
insorree- nearer  to  Inverary^  and  to  whom  the  name  of  Campbell  had 
the*  elan*  long  becu  terrible  and  hateful,  greeted  Dimdee  eagerfy,  and 
theciml^  promised  to  meet  him  at  the  head  oi  their  followers  x>n  the 
beiif.  eighteenth  of  May.  During  the  fortnight  which  preceded  tiuyt 
day,  he  traversed  Badenoeh  andAthol,  and  exhorted,  the 
inhabitants  of  those  distriots  to  rise  in  arms.  He  dashed  into 
the  Lowlands  with  his  horsemen,  surprised  Perth,  and  (auriied 
off  some  Whig  gentlemen  prisoners  to  the  mountains.  Mean* 
while  the  fiery  crosses  had  been  wandering,  from  hamlet  to 
hamlet  over  all  the  heaths  and  mountains  thirty  miles  round 
BeiiNeTis ;  and  when  he  reached  the  trjnrtmg  place  inLoohaber 
he  found  that  the  gathering  had  begun.  The  head  quarteta 
were  fixed  close  to  LoohieFs  house,  a  large  pile  built  entire]^ 
el  fir  wood,  and  considered  In  the  Highlands  as  a  superb  palaced 
Lochiel,  surrounded  by  more  than  six  hundred  broadswcnrds^ 
was  there  to  receive  his  guests.  Macnaghten  of  Maenaghten 
and  Stewart  of  Appin  were  at  the  muster  with  their  little  elans. 
Macdonald  of  Keppoch  led  the  warriors  who  had,  a  £bw  mootha 
before,  under  his  comm^d,  put  to  fiight  the  musketeera  of 
King  James.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald  was  of  tender  years  % 
but  he  was  brought  to  the  camp  by  his  unde,  who  acted  aa 
Regent  during  the  minority.  The  youth  was  attended  by  a 
picked  body  guard  composed  of  his  own  cousins,  all  comely  in 
appearance,  and  good  men  of  their  hands.  Macdonald  of 
Glengarry,  conspicuous  by  his  dark  brow  and  his  lofty  stature, 
came  firom  that  great  valley  where  a  chain  of  lakes,  then  unknown 
to  fame,  and  soarcely  set  down  in  maps,  is  now  the  daily 
highway  of  steam  vessels  passing  and  repassing  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  German  Ocean.    None  of  the  rulers  of  the 

*  Memoira  of  Dunde«;  Tacbet  to  MelvilU,  1ft  Jona  16S9,  lath*  Leven 
And  M«lTUle  Faperi. 
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movntaiiui  iiad  a  higher  sense  of  his  personal  dignity,  or  was  cbap. 
more  frequently  engaged  in  disputes  with  other  chiefs*  He- 
generally  affected  in  his  manners  and  in  his  housekeeping  a 
rudeness  beyond  that  of  his  rude  neighbours,  and  professed  to 
regard  the  very  few  luxuries  which  had  then  found  their  way 
from  the  ciyilised  parts  of  the  world  into  the  Highlands  as  signs 
of  the  effeminacy  and  degeneracy  of  the  Gaelic  race.  But  on 
this  occasion  he  chose  to  imitate  the  splendour  of  Saxon  war- 
riors, and  rode  on  horseback  before  his  four  hundred  plaided 
clansmen  in  a  steel  cuirass  and  a  coat  embroidered  with  gold 
lace.  Another  Macdonald,  destined  to  a  lamentable  ^d  hor- 
rible end,  led  a  band  of  hardy  freebooters  from  the  dreary  pass 
of  Glencoe.  Somewhat  later  came  the  great  Hebridean  poten- 
tates.  Macdonald  of  Sleat,  the  most  opulent  and  powerful  of 
all  the  grandees  who  laid  claim  to  the  lofty  title  of  Lord  of  the 
Isles,  anived  at  the  head  of  seven  hundred  fighting  men  from 
Sky.  A  fleet  of  long  boats  brought  five  hundred  Macleans  from 
Mull  under  the  command  of  their  chief,  Sir  John  of  Duart  A 
far  more  formidable  array  had  in  old  times  followed  his  fore- 
fathers to  battle.  But  the  power,  though  not  the  spirit,  of  the 
dim  had  been  broken  by  Uie  arts  and  arms  of  the  Campbells. 
Another  band  of  Macleans  arrived  imder  a  valiant  leader,  who 
took  his  title  fromLochbuy,  which  is,  being  interpreted,  the 
YeUowLake.* 


f -NMTatiTe  In  the  Noime  pApert;  Depoaitloiu  of  Colt,  Osburne,  Mal« 
eolm,  and  Stewart  of  Ballaohan  In  the  Appendix  to  the  Act.  Pari,  of  July  14. 
IStM);  Memoirt  of  Sir  Evran  Cameron.  A  few  tonohea  I  have  taken  from  an 
Ensiisb  translation  of  aome  paasagea  in  a  lost  epic  poem  written  in  Latin, 
and  called  the  Grameia.  The  writer  waa  a  sealous  Jacobite  named  Phii- 
iippa*  I  have  seldom  made  use  of  the  liemoirs  of  Dundee ,  printed  in  1714, 
and  never  without  some  misgiving.  The  writer  was  certainly  not,  as  he 
pretonda,  one  of  Dandee*s  officers,  but  a  stupid  and  ignorant  Grub  Street 
garreteer.  He  is  utterly  wrong  both  as  to  the  place  and  aa  to  the  time  of 
the  battle  of  Kllliecraakle.  He  saya  that  it  waa  fought'on  the  banks  of  the 
Tummoll,  and  on  the  18th  of  June.  It  waa  fought  on  the  banka  of  the 
Garry,  and  on  the  27th  of  July.  After  giving  auch  a  specimen  of  inaccuracy 
as  this ,  it  would  be  idle  to  point  oat  mbior  blunder*. 
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CHAP.  It  does  not  appear  that  a  single  chief  who  had  not  ftome 
■  |g3g'"  special  cause  to  dread  and  detest  the  House  of  Argyle  obeyed 
Tarbet's  DuBdee*8  summous.  There  is  indeed  strong  reason  to  believe 
th«  go-^  that  the  chiefs  who  came  would  have  remained  quietly  at  home 
meat'.  ^  ^^®  government  had  understood  the  politics  of  the  Highlands. 
Those  politics  were  thoroughly  imderstood  by  one  able  and 
experienced  statesman,  sprung  from  the  great  Highland  family 
of  Mackenzie,  the  Viscount  Tarbet.  He  at  this  conjuncture 
pointed  out  to  Melville  by  letter,  and  to  Mackay  in  conversa- 
tion, both  the  cause  and  the  remedy  of  the  distempers  which 
seemed  likely  to  bring  on  Scotland  the  calamities  of  civil  war. 
There  was,  Tarbet  said,  no  general  dispointion  to  insurrection 
among  the  Gael.  LHtie  was  to  be  apprehended  even  from  those 
popish  clans  which  were  under  no  apprehension  of  being  sub- 
jected to  the  yoke  of  the  Campbells.  It  was  notorious  that  the 
ablest  and  most  active  of  the  discontented  chiefs  troubled  them- 
selves not  at  ail  about  the  questions  which  were  in  dispute  between 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories.  Lochiel  In  particular,  whose  eminent 
personal  qualities  made  him  the  most  important  man  among 
the  mountaineers,  cared  no  more  for  James  than  fbrWiDiam. 
If  the  Gamerons,  the  Macdonalds,  and  the  Macleans  could  be 
convinced  that,  under  the  new  government,  their  estates  and 
their  dignities  would  be  safe,  if  Mac  Galium  More  would  make 
some  concessions,  if  their  Majesties  would  take  on  tiiemselves 
the  payment  of  some  arrears  of  rent,  Dundee  might  call  the 
clans  to  arms;  but  he  would  call  to  little  purpose.  Five  thou- 
sand pounds,  Tarbet  thought,  would  be  sufficient  to  quiet  ail 
the  Celtic  magnates;  and  in  truth,  though  that  sum  might 
seem  ludicrously  small  to  the  politicians  of  Westminster,  though 
it  was  not  larger  than  the  annual  gains  of  the  Groom  of  the 
Stole  or  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  Forces^  it  mi^t  weQ  be 
thought  immense  by  a  barbarous  potentate  who,  while  he  ruled 
hundreds  of  square  miles,  and  could  bring  hund^reds  of  wamon 
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into  the  field,  had  perhaps  nerer  had  Mty  guineaa  at  once  m  his  chap. 
coffers^*  *"'• 
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Though  Tarbet  was  considered  by  the  Scottish  ministers  of 
the  new  Sorereigns  as  a  yeiy  doub^l  friend ,  his  adtice  was 
not  altogether  neglected.  It  was  resolved  that  orertures  such 
as  he  recommended  should  be.made  to  the  malecontents.  Much 
depended  on  the  choice  of  an  agent;  and  unfortunately  the 
choice  showed  how  little  the  prejudices  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the 
hills  were  understood  at  Edmburgh.  A  Campbell  was  selected 
for  the  office  of  gaining  oyer  to  the  cause  of  King  William  men 
whose  only  quarrel  to  King  William  was  that  he  eoootenaneed 
the  Campbells.  Offers  made  through  such  a  channel  were  na- 
turally regarded  as  at  once  snares  and  insults.  After  this  it  was 
to  no  puipose  that  Tarbet  wrote  to  Lochiel  and  Mackay  to 
Glengarry*  Lochiel  returned  no  answer  to  Tarbet;  Mid  Glen- 
garry returned  to  Haekay  a  coldly  dyil  answer,  in  which  the 
general  was  advised  to  imitate  the  example  of  Monk.  ** 

Mackay,  meanwhile,  wasted  some  weeks  in  marching,  inindeei- 
countermarohing,  and  in  indedsive  skirmishing.  He  afterwards  paifo  in* 
honestly  admitted  that  the  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired,  un£'^' 
during  thirty  years  of  military  service  on  the  Continent,  was,  in 
the  new  situation  in  which  he  was  placed,  useless  to  him.    It 
was  difiicult  in  such  a  country  to  track  the  enemy.    It  was  im- 
possible to  drive  him  to  bay.    Food  for  an  invading  army  was 
not  to  be  found  in  the  wilderness  of  heath  and  shingle;  not 
could  supplies  for  many  days  be  transported  fu  over  quaking 
b(^  and  up  precipitous  ascents.    The  general  found  that  he 
had  tired  his  men  and  their  horses  almost  to  death,  and  yet 

*  Prom  a  letter  of  Arehibald  Earl  of  Argyle  to  Lauderdale,  whieh 
bears  date  the  96th  of  Jane,  1664,  It  appeam  that  a  hnndted  thouaand 
marks  Scots,  little  more  than  flve  thousand  pounds  sterUng,  would,  at 
that  time,  haTs  Tery  nearly  satisfied  all  the  claims  of  Mao  Galium  Hon  on 
his  neighbours. 

••  Jiaekay*s  Memoirs;  Tarbet  to  MelTlUe,  Jmo  1.  lS8t,  In  the  Levea 
and  Melville  Papers;  Dnndes  to  Melfort,  June  S7,  In  the  Haime  Papers* 
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CRAP,  hftd  effected  nothing.  Highland  auxiliaries  might  have  been  of 
the  greatest  use  to  him:  but  he  had  few  such  auxiliaries.  The 
chief  of  the  Grtots,  indeed,  who  had  been  persecuted  by  the 
late  goremment,  and  had  been  accused  of  conspiring  with  the 
unfortunate  Earl  of  Argyle,  was  zealous  on  the  side  of  the  de- 
volution. Two  hundred  Mackays,  animated  probal>ly  by  family 
feeling ,  came  from  the  northern  extremity  of  our  island ,  where 
at  midsummer  there  is  no  night,  to  fight  under  a  commander  of 
Uieir  own  name :  but  in  general  the  clans  which  took  no  part  in 
the  insurrection  awaited  the  event  with  cold  indifference,  and 
pleased  tiiemselves  with  the  hope  that  they  should  easily  make 
their  peace  with  the  conquerors,  and  be  permitted  to  assist  in 
l^uhdering  the  conquered. 

An  experience  of  little  more  than  a  montli  satisfied  Mackay 

that  there  was  only  one  way  in^  which  the  Highlands  could  be 

subdued;  It  was  idle  to  run  after  the  mountaineers  up  and  down 

their  mountains:    A  chain  of  fortresses  must  be  built  in  the 

moat  important  situations,  and  must  be  well  garrisoned.    The 

place  with  which  the  general  proposed  to  beg^  was  Inverlochy, 

where  the  huge  remains  of  an  ancient  castle  stood  and  still 

stand.    This  post  was  close  to  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  was  in  the 

heart  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  discontented  clans.    A 

1  strong  force  stationed  there,  and  supported,  if  necessary,  by 

^  ships  of  war,  would  effectually  overawe  at  once  the  Macdonalds, 

I  theCamerons,  and  the  Macleans^'* 

i  •    While  Mackay  was  representing  in  his  lettera  to  the  eduncil 

P  at  Edinburgh  the  necessity  of  adopting  this  plan,  Dundee  was 

i  contending  with  difficulties  which  all  his  energy  and  dexterity 

^  could  not  completely  overcome. 

t  *  See  Maokay's  Memoirs,  and  his  letter  to  Hamilton  of  the  14th  of 

^  Jane,  1S89. 
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